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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  FOR  1894-95. 


To  the  Board  of  Overseers  :  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  Report  for  the  academic  year  1894-95 ;  namely,  from 
September  27th,  1894,  to  September  26th,  1895  :  — 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Emeritus, 
died  on  the  7th  of  October,  1894,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of 
his  age.  Dr.  Holmes  was  Professor  in  the  Medical  School  for 
thirty-five  years  (1847-1882).  The  title  of  his  chair  com- 
prehended in  1847  the  two  great  subjects  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology ;  and  it  was  not  till  1871  that  he  was  relieved  of 
the  subject  of  Physiology.  Not  content  with  the  official 
charge  of  these  two  vast  subjects,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
including  in  his  instruction  the  elements  of  Histology  and 
Microscopy.  In  teaching  the  elements  of  these  last  two  sub- 
jects to  large  classes  of  medical  students,  he  was  distinctly  a 
pioneer.  He  was  wisely  exacting  in  regard  to  the  dissec- 
tions over  which  he  usually  lectured,  a*nd,  in  consequence, 
six  of  his  demonstrators  and  prosectors  became  eminent 
surgeons.  His  lectures  were  clear,  concise,  and  interest- 
ing, and  were  illuminated  by  a  keen  but  kindly  wit.  His 
wide  reputation  as  an  essayist  and  poet  has  somewhat  ob- 
scured the  fact  that  for  twenty-five  years  of  his  prime  his 
principal  occupation  was  medical  teaching.  His  temperament 
was  vivacious  and  his  career  brilliant ;  but  at  the  foundation  of 
his  character  lay  a  remarkable  capacity  for  hard,  conscientious, 
persistent  labor. 

Thomas  Motley,  Instructor  in  Farming  since  1870,  died  on 
the  9th  of  March,  1895,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Motley  received  this  appointment  at  the  time  when  the 
Bussey  Institution  was  first  organized,  and  the  University 
began  to  occupy  the  beautiful  Woodland  Hill  estate  on  which 
Mr.  Motley  had  lived  for  many  years.  He  had  great  love  tor 
animals  and  trees,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  New  England  farm- 
ing, not  as  a  means  of  making  a  livelihood,  but  as  an  interest- 
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ing  and  dignified  occupation  for  a  man  of  property.  This 
knowledge  be  liked  to  impart.  He  was  punctual  and  zealous 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Instructor,  upright,  warm- 
hearted, capable  of  intense  feeling  and  quick  in  expressing  it, 
stern  and  repellent  towards  persons  he  distrusted,  but  singu- 
larly courteous  and  considerate  towards  persons  for  whom  he 
felt  respect  or  admiration.  His  whole  personality  was  of  a 
striking  type  not  likely  to  be  soon  represented  again  on  the 
University  staff. 

Thomas  Henderson  Chandler,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Den- 
tistry, and  Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty,  died  on  the  27th  of 
August,  1895,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  Dr. 
Chandler  was  first  appointed  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Dentistry  in  1869 ;  and  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Keep  in 
1871  he  succeeded  to  the  Professorship  of  Mechanical  Dentis- 
try. He  was  the  third  Dean  of  the  Dental  School,  succeeding 
Dr.  Thomas  B.  Hitchcock  in  1874.  He  had,  therefore,  been 
in  the  service  of  the  School  for  twenty-six  years,  and  had  been 
Dean  for  twenty-one  years.  Dr.  Chandler  received  from  Har- 
vard University  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor 
of  Laws ;  but  for  some  years  after  graduating  from  the  Law 
School,  he  was  a  school-teacher.  His  dignified  manners,  cul- 
tivation of  mind,  and  high  sense  of  duty,  made  him  an  officer 
of  great  value  to  the  Dental  School.  He  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  School  grow  from  small  beginnings  to  a  well- 
organized  and  firmly-planted  department  of  the  University. 
He  was  always  ready  to  take  part  in  any  movement  for  elevat- 
ing the  standard  of  the  School,  improving  its  instruction,  and 
adding  to  the  value  of  its  degree ;  and  to  all  its  interests  he 
was  heartily  devoted. 

Leverett  Saltonstall,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 
died  on  the  15th  of  April,  1895,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of 
his  ago.  Mr.  Saltonstall  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers by  the  Alumni  in  1876,  and  served  two  terms  till  1888. 
After  the  shortest  possible  interval  —  one  year  —  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  Board,  and  was  approaching  the  end  of  his  third 
term  at  the  time  of  his  death.  There  has  never  been  a  more 
affectionate  son  of  Harvard  than  Leverett  Saltonstall.  He 
inherited  through   six  generations   of   ancestors   in  a  direct 
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line  a  strong  feeling  of  gratitude  and  devotion  to  the  College. 
Several  of  his  ancestors  had  been  its  benefactors ;  and  he  him- 
self was  always  glad  to  serve  it  in  every  way  within  his  power. 
He  was  bound  to  it  not  only  through  his  ancestry,  but  through 
many  friends  and  associates,  and  through  his  children.  In 
public  and  in  private  life,  he  was  a  high-minded,  generous,  and 
just  man,  who  did  honor  to  bis  family  stock,  the  place  of  his 
education,  and  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 

Fred  Homer  Woodcock,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentis- 
try, died  on  the  27th  of  June,  1895,  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Woodcock  was  appointed  Instructor  in 
1893,  and  served  the  Dental  School  faithfully  and  well.  He 
was  courteous  and  patient,  skilful  and  efficient. 

William  Crowninsbield  Endicott,  a  Fellow  of  the  Corpora- 
tion since  1884,  sent  his  resignation  to  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows on  the  24th  of  September,  1895,  on  account  of  the  state 
of  his  health.  His  professional  distinction,  and  his  impartiality, 
good  judgment,  and  firmness,  made  him  a  weighty  member  of 
the  Board.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  when 
elected  to  the  Corporation,  having  been  a  second  time  chosen  by 
the  Alumni  to  that  Board.  The  President  and  Fellows  greatly 
regretted  the  loss  of  his  friendly  and  dignified  presence  at  their 
meetings,  and  of  his  support  in  the  discharge  of  their  trust. 

Although  the  elective  system  had  been  rapidly  developing 
in  Harvard  College  ever  since  the  year  1866,  it  was  not  applied 
to  the  Freshman  year  until  the  year  1884-85.  In  that  year 
more  than  half  the  work  of  the  Freshmen  became  elective ;  and 
since  then  the  remnant  of  prescribed  work  in  the  Freshman 
year  has  been  diminished  by  the  abandonment  of  two  elemen- 
tary lecture  courses,  one  in  Physics  and  one  in  Chemistry. 
For  persons  who  pass  examinations  at  admission  in  both 
elementary  French  and  elementary  German,  English  is  the 
only  prescribed  study  in  Harvard  College.  For  persons  who 
only  pass  in  either  French  or  German  at  admission,  that  one 
of  the  two  languages  in  which  they  do  not  pass  an  examination 
is  required  in  the  Freshman  year.  The  College  has  now  had 
eleven  years'  experience  of  a  nearly  complete  election  of  their 
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studies  by  all  its  students.  The  distribution  of  the  students 
among  all  the  courses  of  instruction ,  elementary  and  advanced, 
has  been  published  in  the  Annual  Reports  with  every  possible 
detail,  and  from  these  annual  figures  it  is  now  practicable  to 
state  with  approximate  correctness  the  subjects  and  courses 
which  steadily  attract  large  numbers  of  students.  During 
these  eleven  years,  it  is  to  be  observed,  many  changes  have 
occurred  among  the  teachers  assigned  to  the  most  frequented 
courses ;  so  that  the  desire  to  attend  these  courses  is  reason- 
ably independent  of  the  teachers'  personality. 

Greek.  Considerable  numbers  choose  a  first  year's  course 
and  a  second  year's  course,  these  two  courses  being  fol- 
lowed in  many  cases  by  one  more  course  which  may  fairly  be 
called  advanced.  The  first  year's  course  and  the  second  year's 
course  are  in  practice  sub-divided  into  several  courses  under 
different  teachers,  in  order  to  meet  the  variety  of  preparations 
and  of  tastes  which  the  persons  who  wish  to  study  Greek  ex- 
hibit. This  sub-division  is  important  at  Harvard  College, 
because  each  Freshman  Class  is  recruited  from  a  large  number 
of  schools  and  colleges  (more  than  100  in  1895)  of  different 
sorts  and  grades. 

Latin.  Many  students  choose  one  first  year's  course,  one 
second  year's  course,  and  subsequently  a  more  advanced  course. 
Others  take  one  or  two  of  these  three  courses ;  so  that  three 
courses  of  the  grades  indicated  are  usually  well  filled.  The 
same  remarks  about  the  sub-division  of  the  courses  of  the 
first  and  the  second  year,  which  have  been  made  concerning 
the  Greek  courses,  apply  to  the  Latin  courses. 

English.  Three  successive  courses  in  English  Composition 
extending  through  the  Freshman,  Sophomore  and  Junior  years 
are  much  resorted  to,  one  course  being  taken  in  each  year. 
At  present  the  Freshman  course  is  prescribed,  and  the  courses 
in  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years  are  either  prescribed  half- 
courses,  or  elective  full-courses  which  may  be  substituted  for 
the  prescribed  half-courses.  The  tendency  is  to  make  this 
substitution. 

Two  courses  on  English  Literature  are  always  well  attended ; 
one  of  these  is  usually  on  Shakspere,  and  one  on  more  recent 
literature.     The  department  offers  some  variety  of  courses  on 
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English  Literature ;  so  that  students  may  select  the  period  they 
like  best. 

German.  Two  successive  courses  in  German,  above  the 
elementary  course  which  is  prescribed  for  Freshmen  who  enter 
without  6ennany  are  always  in  demand. 

French,  Three  successive  courses  in  French,  above  the 
elementary  course  which  is  prescribed  for  Freshmen  who  enter 
without  French,  are  attended  by  considerable  numbers. 

Philosophy.  An  elementary  course  in  Philosophy  is  al- 
ways chosen  by  a  large  number  of  students,  and  some  higher 
course,  which  may  be  selected  from  several  offered,  is  also  in 
demand. 

Practical  Ethics.  One  course  on  this  subject  is  generally 
attended  by  a  considerable  number  of  students. 

Political  Economy.  An  elementary  course  in  this  subject  is 
always  much  frequented,  and  in  many  cases  this  first  choice  is 
followed  in  a  subsequent  year  by  the  choice  of  one  advanced 
course,  selected  from  several  which  are  habitually  offered. 

History.  Three  and  one-half  courses  in  History  are  fully 
attended,  one  full-course  in  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European 
History,  one  in  the  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the 
United  States,  one  in  American  History  down  to  1783,  and  a 
half-course  in  Constitutional  Government.  In  addition  to  one 
or  more  of  these  courses  many  students  take  another  more 
advanced  course. 

History  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Two  courses  on  this  subject  are 
generally  followed  by  large  numbers  of  students,  the  subjects 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  they  are  presented, 
having  proved  very  attractive. 

Mathematics.  Four  half-courses,  —  namely,  one  each  in 
Trigonometry,  Algebra,  Analytic  Geometry,  and  Solid  Geom- 
etry, —  and  one  full  course  in  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus,  are  always  well  attended ;  but  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  subject  there  is  no  considerable  resort  to  courses 
higher  than  those  mentioned. 

Physics.  Two  consecutive  courses  in  Physics  may  be  said 
to  be  well  attended,  and  there  is  ordinarily  a  fair  attendance 
on  some  one  of  the  higher  courses.  The  elementary  courses 
in  this  department  are  by  no  means  so  well  adjusted  to  the 
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varying  needs  of  new-comers,  as  the  elementary  courses  in  the 
languages  and  mathematics. 

Chemistry.  One  course  in  descriptive  Chemistry  is  elected 
by  large  numbers,  and  in  many  cases  one  more  course  is  sub- 
sequently chosen. 

Botany  and  Zoology.  One  half-course  in  each  of  these 
subjects  is  much  frequented,  and  in  many  cases  this  choice  is 
followed  by  the  choice  of  one  higher  course.  These  elementary 
half-courses  rest  on  no  instruction  given  at  schools,  and  are 
for  many  students  their  only  contact  with  Natural  History. 

Geology.  One  elementary  course  in  Geology  is  frequented, 
as  are  also,  but  in  much  less  degree,  two  kindred  half-courses, 
one  in  Physical  Geography  and  the  other  in  Meteorology.  A 
considerable  number  of  students  prosecute  Geology  and  Geog- 
raphy to  the  extent  of  one  course  above  these  elementary 
courses. 

If  the  courses  mentioned  in  the  above  list  be  summed  up,  it 
will  appear  that  they  contain  an  amount  of  work  at  least  twice 
as  great  as  any  undergraduate  can  perform  in  four  years ;  so 
that  there  would  be  an  imperative  necessity  for  election  of 
studies  even  in  a  college  which  limited  its  instruction  to  these 
few  comparatively  general  courses  which  meet  common  wants. 
Persons  who  have  been  familiar  with  the  old  prescribed  cur- 
riculum of  American  colleges  will  recognize  the  similarity  of 
the  above  list  to  that  curriculum  so  fur  as  the  selection  of  sub- 
jects goes.  Certain  well-marked  differences,  however,  are 
obvious  at  first  sight.  English,  including  English  Literature, 
is  much  more  developed ;  and  so  are  Political  Economy,  His- 
tory, and  Natural  History.  Moreover,  the  list  contains  more 
than  twice  as  much  instruction  as  the  old  prescribed  curriculum 
could  hold,  and  the  grade  of  all  the  instruction  is  distinctly 
higher.  The  courses  in  the  above  list  which  are  most  thronged 
are  those  in  English,  and  in  the  most  elementary  German,  the 
first  and  second  courses  in  French  of  college  grade,  the  ele- 
mentary courses  in  Philosophy  and  Economics,  the  History 
courses  including  the  History  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  ele- 
mentary courses  in  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Geology. 

The  subjects  on  this  list  are  those  which  a  college  of  mod- 
erate size  with  a  Faculty  of  sixteen  to  twetoty  working  mem- 
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bers,  may  most  wisely  teach,  and  about  to  the  extent  sug- 
gested in  the  list ;  for  these  are  the  subjects  which  large  num- 
bers of  young  men  desire  to  pursue  in  college,  following  the 
subjects  which  they  have  pursued  at  school.  These  are  the 
courses  which  may  be  most  economically  provided  by  any 
institution  to  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  the  largest  numbers. 
They  can  be  constantly  given  year  after  year  without  much 
change,  and  so  make  but  a  moderate  draught  on  the  teachers 
who  give  them.  The  amount  of  instruction  on  the  list  may  be 
roughly  computed  to  be  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  amount  of 
instruction  offered  by  Harvard  College ;  but  thin  eighth  meets 
the  chief  wants  of  the  great  majority  of  the  students,  and  the 
other  seven-eighths,  although  indispensable  for  an  institution 
with  the  resources  and  aims  of  Harvard  College,  are  really  pro- 
vided at  great  cost,  first  to  meet  the  intellectual  wants  of  a  com- 
paratively small  but  precious  minority,  and  secondly  to  meet 
the  higher  part  of  the  needs  of  the  great  majority,  —  higher 
needs  which  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  their 
lower  needs. 

This  list  of  subjects  also  sheds  some  light  on  an  educational 
question  now  under  discussion  —  the  question  of  the  most 
natural  and  the  most  needed  additions  to  the  existing  pro- 
grammes of  secondary  schools.  It  suggests  that  in  endeavor- 
ing to  enrich  the  programmes  of  secondary  schools,  and 
thereby  to  carry  into  schools  subjects  now  dealt  with  by  col- 
leges, the  selection  of  the  new  subjects  should  be  made  from 
the  most  elementary  and  most  attractive  courses  named  above. 
In  successive  annual  reports  the  distribution  among  the  Col- 
lege classes  of  the  young  men  who  have  chosen  the  courses 
mentioned  has  been  given  with  precision,  and  from  this  distri- 
bution it  appears  that  the  younger  students  choose  English, 
French,  German,  History,  and  Natural  Science  in  larger  pro- 
portion, and  the  older  students  Philosophy,  Economics,  and 
Ethics.  The  indication  therefore  is  that  English,  French, 
German,  History,  and  Natural  Science  are  the  topics  which 
might  be  most  judiciously  added  to  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Mathematics,  which  are  already  well  developed  in  the  best 
schools.  Much  of  the  elementary  instruction  which  is  now 
given  in  college  in  the  five  subjects  named  ought  to  be  given 
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in  high  schools  and  academies,  being  entirely  appropriate  to 
the  average  age  of  pupils  in  the  two  upper  classes  of  good 
secondary  schools. 

A  table  of  the  schools  and  colleges  from  which  young  men 
have  entered  Harvard  College  proper  during  the  past  ten  years 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (pp.  263-270).  In  1895,  142 
schools  and  colleges  and  a  few  private  tutors  contributed  the 
511  persons  who  entered  all  the  classes  of  the  College  taken 
together.  This  large  number  of  feeding  institutions  accounts 
for  the  diversities  of  preparation  for  college  work  which  the 
new-comers  to  the  College  exhibit.  Harvard  College  is  not 
fed  by  a  few  schools,  the  curricula  of  which  it  controls,  but  by 
a  great  variety  of  institutions  scattered  widely  over  the  coun- 
try, in  many  of  which  the  function  of  preparing  boys  for  col- 
lege is  only  a  subordinate  one.  Only  eleven  schools  (three  pub- 
lic, six  endowed,  and  two  private)  sent  more  than  six  pupils 
each,  and  from  these  eleven  schools,  187  persons  entered  the 
College,  or  about  four-elevenths  of  the  whole  number  that 
entered.  The  number  of  public  schools  which  from  time  to  time 
send  some  of  their  pupils  to  Harvard  College,  is  increasing  — 
a  sign  of  diffused  improvement  in  secondary  education. 

In  the  ten  years  1876  — 1885  there  were  82  such  schools. 
"  "  1881  —  1890     "  96         " 

"  "  1886  —  1895      "  132         " 

In  1890,  34  public  schools  (of  which  24  were  Massachusetts 
high  or  Latin  schools)  sent  pupils  to  the  College.  In  1895, 
55  public  schools  (of  which  36  were  Massachusetts  high  or 
Latin  schools)  sent  pupils  to  the  College.  Of  the  other  19 
public  schools,  6  were  in  New  England,  and  13  outside  of 
New  England. 

The  table  on  p.  11  gives  the  number  of  young  men  who 
entered  Harvard  College  as  regular  students  in  any  one  of  the 
four  classes  (special  students  are  not  included) ,  in  each  of  the 
twenty-five  years  mentioned,  from  public,  endowed,  and  private 
schools,  from  private  tuition,  and  from  colleges  respectively, 
with  the  total  number  in  each  year  and  the  percentage  from 
public  schools.  The  percentage  from  public  schools  shows  a 
tendency  to  diminish  for  six  years  from  1871  — 1876  inclusive. 
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"For  the  next  six  years  it  averaged  a  little  higher,  but  then  fell 
off  again.  During  the  last  five  years,  and  particularly  in  the 
year  1895,  it  exhibits  some  improvement.  The  number  from 
endowed  schools  has  been  very  steady  for  the  past  four  years ; 
while  the  number  coming  from  colleges  has  diminished, 
because  during  this  period  the  tendency  has  been  for  persons 
holding  degrees  to  enter  the  Graduate  School  direct. 

A  table  which  shows  the  ages  at  which  the  Freshmen 
entered  the  College  in  every  year  from  1856  to  1895  inclusive, 

•  The  discrimination  between  endowed  schools  and  private  schools  and  be- 
tween schools  and  private  tutors  cannot  be  made  perfectly  accurate. 

f  Beginning  in  the  year  1881,  students  have  each  year  entered  the  regular 
classes  of  Harvard  College  from  other  departments  of  the  University. 
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is  printed  in  the  Appendix  (p.  271).  Persons  who  entered 
with  advanced  standing  are  included  in  the  table  by  placing 
them  in  the  year  in  which  they  would  have  entered  the  Col- 
lege had  they  begun  as  Freshmen.  The  last  three  years  of 
the  table  are  therefore  necessarily  incomplete,  for  persons  who 
hereafter  enter  with  advanced  standing  are  still  to  be  incorpora- 
ted into  those  classes.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  insertion  of 
persons  who  enter  with  advanced  standing  raises  the  average 
age,  these  persons  being  often  somewhat  belated  us  regards  their 
education.  The  highest  average  age  in  the  table  is  presented 
by  the  class  which  entered  in  1889,  this  class  having  contained  an 
unusual  number  of  men  over  22  years  of  age  when  they  entered 
constructively  as  Freshmen.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
distinct  diminution  in  the  average  age,  this  diminution  being 
caused  in  good  measure  by  decrease  in  the  number  of  abnor- 
mally old  persons  admitted.  In  1890  the  Corporation,  Board 
of  Overseers,  and  Faculty  were  all  of  opinion  that  the  average 
age  of  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  was  undesirably  high; 
and  a  public  circular  was  issued  by  the  Faculty  which  stated 
their  belief  "that  boys  who  have  regularly  attended  good 
schools  ought  to  be  fully  prepared  to  enter  with  profit  upon 
their  college  course  by  the  time  they  are  eighteen  years  old,  or 
even  before  that  age,"  and  requested  the  cooperation  of  all 
teachers  who  prepared  boys  for  Harvard  College  in  the  effort 
to  reduce  the  average,  age  of  admission.  This  circular  has 
perhaps  begun  to  bear  fruit ;  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done, 
for  four-elevenths  of  the  Freshmen  admitted  in  1895  were 
nineteen  years  of  age  or  more. 

The  first  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports 
was  appointed  in  1882,  and  consisted  of  three  members  of  the 
Faculty,  including  the  Director  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium. 
During  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  its  service,  it  had  the  assist- 
ance of  two  members  of  the  Corporation.  Previous  to  that 
time,  the  Faculty  as  a  body  had  attempted  to  regulate  these 
sports.  The  Committee  in  this  form  served  three  years  ( 1882- 
1885).  It  then  proposed  to  the  Faculty  the  appointment  of 
a  modified  Committee,  to  consist  of  the  Director  of  the 
Gymnasium,  a  physician  resident  in  Boston  or  Cambridge,  a 
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recent  graduate  interested  in  athletic  sports,  and  two  under- 
graduates to  be  chosen  from  among  the  leaders  in  these  sports. 
The  Faculty  adopted  this  proposal,  and  the  Committee  in  this 
new  form  served  for  three  years.     Like  the  preceding  Com* 
mittee,  it  underwent  but  few  changes  in  membership.     In  the 
spring  of  1888,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 
and  in  general  accordance  with  a  plan  prepared  by  the  College 
Faculty,  the  constitution  of  the  Committee  was  again  altered ; 
and  its  present  form  was  given  to  it.     Since  1888,  the  Com- 
mittee has  consisted  of  three  Faculty  members,  three  graduates 
of  the  College  —  these  six  members  being  appointed  by  the 
Corporation    and    Board  of    Overseers  —  and    three   under- 
graduates, chosen  by  the  presidents  of  the  three  upper  classes 
and  representatives  of  the  principal  athletic  organizations,  one 
representative  from  each  organization.     Since  1888,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports  has,  therefore,  been 
an  independent  body,  and  not  a  committee  of  any  academic 
board.     It  is  subject,  however,  to  the  authority  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  defined  in  the  Statutes,  a  subjection  the 
limits  of  which  are  undefined.     The  personal  constitution  of 
this  Committee  has,  in  seven  years,  undergone  considerable 
changes.      It  has  had  four  chairmen;    the  Faculty  members 
have  all  been  changed;  the  original  undergraduate  members 
have  been  necessarily  replaced ;  and  of  the  graduate  members 
—  who  have  proved  to  be  the  most  permanent — only  one 
gentleman  has  served  continuously  from  the  beginning.     The 
authority  of  the  first  two  committees  was  limited  by  votes  of 
the  Faculty.     When  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  adopted 
the  standing  vote  which  determined  the  constitution  of  the 
third  Committee,  they  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  further 
restrictions  should   be   placed  upon   intercollegiate   contests. 
This  Committee  hat  received  no  absolute  directions  from  the 
Faculty;   but  in  the  spring  of  1895,  the  Faculty  adopted  a 
vote  (February  19)  "that  the  Faculty  desire  the  Committee 
on  Athletics  to  put  a  stop  to  all  intercollegiate  foot-ball  con- 
tests."     Thereupon   the   Committee    sent    a   communication 
to  the  Faculty,  giving  reasons  for  not  prohibiting  intercolleg- 
iate foot-ball  immediately.     On  the  19th  of  March,  the  Faculty 
adopted  the  following  vote :  —  "  The  Faculty,  having  received 
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and  considered  a  communication  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports,  dated  February  25th,  1895, 
remain  of  the  opinion  that  no  student  under  their  charge 
should  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  intercollegiate  foot-ball 
contests";  but  on  the  7th  of  May,  a  resolution  "that  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  not  allow  a  student  under 
their  charge  to  take  part  in  any  intercollegiate  foot-ball  con- 
test" was  lost  by  a  decisive  vote;  so  that  the  Committee 
remained  free  to  follow  their  own  judgment. 

Before  the  year  1882,  the  Faculty  was  in  the  habit  of  acting 
from  time  to  time  on  the  petitions  of  the  various  athletio 
organizations  for  liberty  to  make  this  or  that  extension  of 
athletic  sports,  the  only  standing  regulation  being  the  follow- 
ing :  —  * 4  Contests  in  Cambridge  shall  not  begin  until  after  the 
last  recitation  on  Saturday,  or  before  four  o'clock  on  other 
days."  The  Committee  first  appointed  in  1882  promptly 
adopted  a  rule  to  the  effect  that  all  candidates  for  teams  or 
crews  must  pass  a  satisfactory  physical  examination  by  the 
Director  of  the  Gymnasium  before  taking  part  in  any  contest.* 
This  rule,  although  of  the  most  obvious  necessity,  was  resisted 
by  the  students,  and  by  many  of  the  younger  graduates  who 
were  their  advisers.  Regulations  were  also  adopted  to  the 
effect  that  no  College  club  or  association  should  play  or  com- 
pete with  professionals,  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  join 
a  crew  unless  he  knew  how  to  swim,  that  all  games  out  of 
Cambridge  should  be  played  on  Saturday,  and  that  no  person 
should  assume  the  functions  of  trainer  or  instructor  in  athletics 
on  the  grounds  or  within  the  buildings  of  the  University, 
without  authority  in  writing  from  the  Committee.  Not  one 
of  these  regulations  would  have  been  adopted  or  enforced  by 
the  undergraduates  of  that  time.  The  Committee,  however, 
steadily  tried  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  undergraduates, 
and  in  this  effort  had  some  degree  of  success. 

In  1883  the  Committee  tried  to  limit  College  games  to 
College  grounds,  to  exclude  professionals,  and  to  limit  to  four 
years  the  eligibility  of  students  for  teams  and  crews ;  but  at  con- 
ferences called  by  the  Committee  to  bring  about  these  and  other 

*  This  rale  was  adopted  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  Decern* 
ber,  1898. 
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reforms,  and  attended  by  thirteen  colleges,  the  attempt  at  inter- 
collegiate control  failed.  In  its  first  report  to  the  Faculty,  made 
in  January,  1883,  the  Committee  recommended  that  there  should 
be  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  an 
assistant  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Training,  qualified  to 
advise  the  students  as  to  the  best  modes  of  training  and  practice 
in  field  sports,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  College.  In  1884  the  Cor- 
poration made  a  suitable  appointment  to  this  position,  which 
has  proved  to  be  a  permanent  addition  to  the  staff  of  the 
department. 

The  evils  of  football  now  became  so  great  that  the  Faculty 
in  January,  1885,  prohibited  all  intercollegiate  football  games. 
This  prohibition  was  maintained  for  one  year. 

The  second  Athletic  Committee  (1885-88)  contained  two 
undergraduate 8.  During  the  three  years  of  their  service  the 
evils  of  athletic  sports  were  developed  rapidly,  and  the  Com- 
mittee were  constantly  struggling  to  enforce  adequately 
regulations  already  adopted  by  the  first  Committee.  The 
undergraduate  members  proved  to  be  conservative  on  questions 
of  general  policy,  and  to  be  valuable  coadjutors  in  the  work  of 
the  Committee.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Committee,  the 
number  of  public  athletic  contests  steadily  increased  from  year 
to  year,  and  the  evils  connected  with  them  also  increased; 
because  no  cooperation  among  the  colleges  concerned  could  be 
obtained,  and  no  single  college  could  effectually  cope  single- 
handed  with  these  evils.  In  1887  a  valuable  regulation,  origi- 
nally made  by  the  Faculty,  was  adopted  by  the  Committee,  that 
no  dismissed  or  suspended  student  and  no  student  on  probation 
should  be  allowed  to  play  on  any  team  or  row  in  any  crew.  In 
May,  1888,  the  Board  of  Overseers  expressed  a  decided  opinion 
that  intercollegiate  contests  should  be  limited  to  New  England, 
and  that  University  teams  alone  should  take  part  in  them.  It 
was  in  this  year  that  the  Committee  in  its  third  and  present 
form  began  to  regulate  athletic  sports.  For  several  years  past 
the  amount  of  money  received  at  the  principal  contests  had 
been  rapidly  increasing,  because  of  larger  attendance  and 
higher  prices,  and  had  reached  many  thousands  of  dollars  a 
year.  This  money  had  been  all  received  and  expended  by 
undergraduates,  with  no  proper  accounting  or  sense  of  responsi- 
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bility.  The  first  effort  of  the  Committee  towards  the  correo- 
tion  of  this  evil  was  to  procure  in  1887,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  undergraduate  organizations,  the  appointment  of  an 
auditing  committee,  the  chairman  of  which  was  an  influential 
professor.  Although  this  committee  had  no  authority,  it  did 
good,  because  it  brought  to  light  the  wasteful  and  loose 
expenditure  which  custom  sanctioned,  and  the  absence  of 
proper  accounts  and  vouchers.  As  a  result  of  its  published 
reports  the  office  of  Graduate  Treasurer,  so-called,  was  created 
in  1889 ;  but  the  Treasurer's  duty  was  supervisory  and 
advisory  only  —  he  had  no  direct  control  of  the  money 
received  and  expended.  In  the  same  year  the  rule  was  made 
that  all  schedules  of  games  must  be  approved  by  the  Committee. 
This  rule,  with  the  older  rule  that  all  games  out  of  Cambridge 
must  be  played  on  Saturday,  diminished  considerably  the  num- 
ber of  games  played  away  from  Cambridge.  In  November, 
1889,  the  Committee  laid  down  a  much-needed  definition  of  a 
Freshman  —  a  member  of  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  Academic 
or  Scientific  department  in  his  first  year  of  residence,  or  a 
first-year  special  student  in  one  of  these  departments.  They 
also  declared  that  no  student  should  play  on  a  Freshman  team 
who  had  passed  more  than  one  year  in  any  university. 

In  December,  1889,  after  full  discussion  by  representative 
graduates  and  undergraduates,  and  by  the  foot-ball  and  base- 
ball associations,  the  Athletic  Committee  adopted  two  rules  on 
eligibility  which  prevented  men  from  playing  who  were  not 
bond  fide  students  or  not  amateurs.*  These  rules  are  the  first 
and  fourth  on  the  athlete's  certificate  of  eligibility,  which  will 
be  found  in  full  in  the  Appendix  (p.  272).  They  expressed 
clearly  the  substance  of  two  much-needed  reforms ;  but  for 
several  years  they  were  enforced  with  much  difficulty  against 
constant  resistance,  and  naturally  at  first  without  complete  suc- 
cess.  They  were  reaffirmed  by  the  Athletic  Committee  in  1893. 

In  March,  1893,  the  Athletic  Committee  voted  "That  no 
regular  student  in  the  College  or  Scientific  School  who  had 
ever  played  on  a  class  or  university  team  at  another  college, 

•  Both  these  rales  were  adopted  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
December,  1893.  Yale  University  published  similar  rules  in  September, 
1894 ;  but  the  substance  of  the  second  one  had  been  previously  in  force. 
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no  special  student,  and  no  student  in  a  professional  school 
should  play  upon  a  Harvard  team  until  he  had  resided  one 
academic  year  at  the  University  and  passed  the  annual  exam- 
inations at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  rule  to  take  effect  January 
1, 1894.**      This  was  a  very  wholesome  innovation.* 

At  the  same  time  the  Committee  determined  that  "a  student 
who  is  dropped  for  neglect  of  his  studies  into  a  lower  class 
shall  be  debarred  from  taking  part  in  any  intercollegiate  con- 
tests until  the  end  of  the  next  academic  year,  or  until  he 
produces  a  Faculty  certificate  that  he  has  made  up  all  the 
deficiencies  -which    stand  in  the  way  of  his  restoration  to  his 

original  class  .**  ^ 

In  June,  1893,  the  real  office  of  Graduate  Treasurer  was 
created.  This  new  officer  receives  all  moneys,  makes  all  dis- 
bursements, and  concludes  all  contracts.  He  is  responsible  to 
the  Athletic  Committee,  and  makes  an  annual  report. 

Bv  a  vote  of  June  17,  1893,  players  in  arrears  at  the  end  of 

the  season  for  training-table  bills  were  excluded  from  future 

contests  until  arrears  were  paid.     The  meaning  of  this  regular 

tion  was  this  :   The  training-tables  being  more  expensive  than 

the  ordinary  tables,  a  member  of  the  crew,  or  of  a  team,  on 

going  to  a  training-table  was  expected  to  pay  whatever  he  had 

previously  been  paying,  the  excess  being  paid  from  gate-money. 

Many  players   postponed  this  payment  unreasonably,  and  a 

few  wholly  neglected  to  pay  to  the  training-table  the  price 

which  they  had  previously  been  paying ;  so  that  their  whole 

board  had  to  be  defrayed  from  the  gate-money.     The  above 

re«mlation  having  proved  ineffective,  the  Graduate  Treasurer 

was  directed  by  the  Committee  in  June,  1895,  not  to  admit 

any  player  to  the  training-table  unless  he  made  a  cash  deposit, 

or  furnished  a  satisfactory  bond,  to  cover  the  whole  season's 

training-table  board.     This  regulation  put  an  end  to  what  had 

long  been  a  crying  evil. 

In  1895  the  Committee  voted  that  foot-ball  games  are  to  take 
place  on  the  home  grounds  of  one  of  the  competitors.     In  the 

•  It  was  adopted  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  December,  1893, 
and  by  Yale  University  in  February,  1894. 

•f  This  rule  was  adopted  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  Decem- 
ber, 1893,  and  by  Yale  University  in  February,  1894. 
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same  year  the  Committee  determined  that  the  number  of  seats 
on  the  athletic  grounds  in  Cambridge  should  be  limited  to 
10,000,  and  that  tickets  to  the  important  games  should  be  sold 
only  to  students,  graduates,  and  their  friends. 

Finally,  an  important  rule  has  been  adopted  to  the  effect 
that  no  student,  whether  he  has  represented  one  college  or 
more  than  one,  shall  take  part  in  intercollegiate  contests  for 
more  than  four  years,  and  this  period  shall  begin  with  the  year 
in  which  he  first  represented  any  college  as  a  player  upon  a 
college  team.  In  reckoning  these  four  years,  every  kind  of 
sport  is  counted.  A  player  cannot  play  baseball  four  years, 
and  then  football  four  years,  or  even  one  year,  more. 

All  the  rules  governing  eligibility  are  printed  on  a  Certificate 
of  Eligibility  (Appendix  p.  272),  and  every  student  makes  a 
declaration  over  his  own  name  that  he  is  a  bond  fide  student 
and  an  amateur,  and  is  eligible  in  all  respects  according  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  rules. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  various  rules  adopted  within  the 
past  thirteen  years  by  the  Athletic  Committee  have  had  several 
different  objects  in  view,  —  (1)  to  secure  the  physical  safety 
of  the  players  so  far  as  possible;  (2)  to  keep  the  players  up 
to  a  minimum,  at  least,  of  college  work;  (3)  to  reduce  the 
number  of  contests,  and  to  prevent  contests  in  Cambridge  from 
interfering  with  the  work  of  the  College ;  (4)  to  preserve  the 
college  character  of  the  contests  themselves  and  of  the  training 
therefor;  (5)  to  exclude  all  players  who  are  not  genuine 
students  and  amateurs;  (6)  to  procure  a  proper  use  of 
the  money  derived  from  the  sports.  The  services  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  these  directions  have  been  of  great  value,  although  it 
must  be  confessed  that  much  of  the  work  which  they  have  been 
compelled  to  do  would  have  been  unnecessary  in  any  commun- 
ity which  possessed  sound  sporting  traditions.  Thus  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Committee  constant  efforts  had  to  be  made 
to  keep  professional  players  out  of  college  sports,  and  these 
efforts  were  resisted  and  derided  for  years  by  students,  grad- 
uates, and  the  public  press,  until  experience  proved  their 
wisdom.  Long  ago  it  appeared  clearly  that  the  highly  com- 
petitive sports  were  assuming  an  importance  in  the  public 
mind,  and  developing  evils  both  physical  and  moral,  which 
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made   it   impossible,  in  the  judgment  of  the  government  of 
Harvard  University,  to  leave  them  to  the  management  of  the 
the  undergraduates  only.     From  the  beginning  it  has  been  the 
object  of  the   Faculty  and  of  the  Athletic  Committee,  not  to 
cripple  or  abolish  the  competitive  sports,  but  to  have  them  con- 
ducted with  moderation  and  honesty,  and  in  a  generous  temper. 
The  sports  which  have  intercollegiate  interest  affect  strongly 
the  physical  welfare,  the  manners,  and  the  morals  of  the  stu- 
dents who  take  part  in  them,  or  who  aspire  to  take  part  in 
them.     They  tend  naturally  to  excesses  which  are  grave  evils 
from  every  point  of  view.     In  the  judgment  of  all  the  author- 
ities  of  Harvard   University  —  Corporation,   Overseers,  and 
Faculties  —  they  require  at  all   American    universities   and 
colleges   stqady  and  watchful  control,  such  as  the  Harvard 
Committee   on   the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports   has  exer- 
cised since  1882.     It  has  now  become  obvious  that  the  great 
majority    of  intelligent  people   in  this   country   are   of  this 
opinion,   and  that  judicious  parents  are  likely  to  make  the 
opinion  felt. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  Professor  Dunbar,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  found  it  necessary  to  ask 
leave  of  absence  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health. 
He  had  been  absent  by  reason  of  illness  since  the  preceding 
February,  and  knowing  well  the  urgency  of  many  of  the  duties 
of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  he  felt  obliged 
to  resign  that  office,  which  he  had  held  since  1890,  the  date  at 
which  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  replaced  the  Faculties 
of  Harvard  College  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 
Professor  Dunbar  had  rendered  the  most  valuable  services  in 
this  new  office,  and  commanded  in  the  highest  degree  the  con- 
fidence of  all  the  University  Boards  ;  but  the  Corporation  felt 
obliged  to  accept  his  resignation,  though  it  was  with  great 
regret.  Professor  James  M.  Peirce  was  chosen  his  successor, 
and  has  prepared  the  report  upon  the  action  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  during  the  year  1894-95  (p.  48). 

The  membership  of  the  Faculty  has  been  increased  by 
two, —  three  members  having  left  the  service  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  five  new  members  having  been  added. 
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The  list  of  courses  of  instruction  gives,  as  usual,  the  num- 
ber .of  persons  attending  each  course,  and  the  distribution  of 
that  number  among  the  various  classes  of  students,  and  is  in 
itself  a  very  complete  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Faculty  entered  on  the  consideration  of  two  im- 
portant subjects,  —  namely,  the  forms  and  grounds  of  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts,  and  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  College.  These  two  difficult  subjects  are 
still  under  discussion,  the  first  in  the  Faculty,  and  the  second 
in  the  several  departments  and  by  a  large  committee. 

The  Dean  calls  attention  in  a  brief  paragraph  (p.  76)  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  courses  intended  primarily  for  undergraduates 
the  amount  of  change  from  year  to  year  is  relatively  small, 
while  the  list  of  more  advanced  courses  is  constantly  under- 
going important  modifications,  many  courses  being  every 
year  replaced  by  new  ones  or  by  alternating  courses,  and  the 
subject-matter  of  other  courses  being  much  altered.  The 
substance  of  elementary  courses  undergoes  comparatively 
little  change  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  chiefly  for  the  re- 
freshment of  the  instructor  that  they  are  varied.  In  the 
advanced  courses  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the  fresh 
aspects  of  literature  necessitate  incessant  modifications.  The 
elementary  courses  may  be  substantially  repeated  from  year  to 
year — the  advanced  courses  cannot  be.  The  effect  of  these 
facts  —  so  plain  when  once  stated  —  on  the  mental  attitude  of 
University  teachers  towards  their  subjects  and  their  work  is 
profound. 

The  Dean  of  the  College  gives  in  his  report  (pp.  81-84) 
an  account  of  the  class  of  special  students  which  has  now  become 
a  permanent  element  in  Harvard  College.  He  points  out  that 
the  establishment  of  the  Faculty's  Committee  on  Special  Stu- 
dents, which  was  intended  not  only  to  determine  their  admis- 
sion, case  by  case,  but  also  to  regulate  their  choice  of  studies 
and  to  supervise  their  work  in  College,  led  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee  of  Advisers  for  Freshmen  —  a  Committee 
which  now  seems  an  indispensable  part  of  the  College  adminis- 
tration. He  also  shows  how  the  Special  Student  Committee 
devised  a  method  of  inquiry  about  new-comers,  which  has  been 
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adopted  by  the  College,  replacing  with  great  advantage  the 
certificate  of  moral  character  formerly  presented  by  candidates 
for  admission.  This  method  has  now  demonstrated  its  efficacy, 
and  should  be  adopted  by  the  other  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity.. The  class  of  special  students  is  not  one  of  long  resi- 
dence. About  half  of  them  remain  not  more  than  one  year ; 
bat  as  the  Dean  points  out,  taken  together  they  do  as  honest 
work  as  the  members  of  any  College  class,  and  need  no  longer 
be  looked  on  with  suspicion.  "  The  body  of  Special  Students 
may  already  point  out  among  its  members  men  worth  all  the 
labor  expended  on  them."     (p.  83) 

The  Dean  also  points  out  that  personal  interest  of  instructors 
in  students  is  strong  and  effective  in  Harvard  College  notwith- 
standing its  size.  The  unusually  large  proportion  of  teachers 
to  students  (about  1  to  12)  makes  personal  care  for  individuals 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  The  whole  method  of  the 
College  is  intended  to  minister  to  individual  needs,  through 
the  elective  system,  and  the  adoption  of  individual  modes  of 
instruction. 

Of  the  364  persons  who  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  last  June,  13  per  cent,  were  not  registered  as  Seniors 
during  the  year  1894-95.  47  students  of  excellent  quality 
received  the  degree  as  members  of  the  Graduate  School,  or 
of  the  Junior  Class,  or  in  some  other  mode  not  involving  the 
passing  of  a  year  in  Harvard  College  as  a  Senior. 

The  Freshman  Class  which  entered  in  the  summer  of  1895  is 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  College,  numbering  462  per- 
sons, only  17  of  whom  were  men  dropped  from  a  higher  class. 

In  1894—95  the  Scientific  School  made  a  gain  of  ten  per  cent, 
in  numbers,  but  a  much  more  important  gain  in  the  pro- 
portion of  regular  students  to  special  students  (p.  97).  In  the 
preceding  year  the  special  students  had  been  nearly  equal  in 
number  to  the  regular  students.  In  the  year  1894-95  they 
were  only  one-half  the  number  of  the  regular  students.  The 
proportion  of  special  students  is  still  further  reduced  in  the 
current  year. 

The  School  was  forced  to  spend  considerable  sums  of  money 
for  new  equipment,  particularly  in  the  departments  of  Engin- 
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eering  and  Architecture.  $20,000  were  spent  on  apparatus, 
books,  repairs  and  improvements,  tools,  and  supplies  impera- 
tively needed  in  the  work  of  instruction.  These  expenditures 
exhausted  the  reserve  of  the  School,  and  left  it  in  debt  to  the 
general  Treasury  to  the  amount  of  $9,974.43.  The  drawing- 
rooms  and  laboratories  of  the  departments  of  Architecture  and 
Engineering  are  now  well  equipped,  and  they  are  spacious 
enough  for  the  present  number  of  students. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  entered  upon  a  revision 
of  the  requirements  for  admission,  which  will  doubtless  include 
in  its  scope  both  Harvard  College  and  the  Scientific  School. 

Professor  James  M.  Peirce  presents  (p.  101)  his  last  report 
as  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  As  Secretary  of  the 
Academic  Council  and  as  Dean  he  has  been  the  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  Graduate  School  since  it  was  first  established  in 
January,  1872.  At  first  there  was  not  much  daily  work  to  be 
done  for  the  department ;  but  abiding  faith  in  its  possibilities 
was  needed,  and  a  firm  resistance  to  adverse  influences.  As 
years  went  on,  it  was  Professor  Peirce  who  discerned  the 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  School,  and  recommended  the  steps 
by  which  those  obstacles  were  overcome.  In  recent  years  a 
great  deal  of  labor  has  been  required  of  the  Dean  in  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  department,  as  well  as  wisdom  in  guiding  it. 
The  Graduate  School  under  Professor  Peirce's  care  has  become 
not  only  a  strong  and  growing  branch  of  the  University,  but  a 
potent  influence  throughout  the  whole  department  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Its  effect  on  Harvard  College  and  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  has  been  both  broadening  and  invigorating, 
its  influence  having  been  exerted  first  on  the  teachers  and  next 
on  the  whole  body  of  students.  Some  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  in  the  administration  of  the  School,  and  some  of 
the  problems  still  to  be  solved,  are  described  in  the  present 
report,  pages  103-105. 

The  chief  concern  at  the  beginning  was  to  set  wisely  the 
standards  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy, and  Doctor  of  Science.  In  the  course  of  twenty-three 
years  this  work  has  been  satisfactorily  accomplished.  The 
standards  of  the  several  degrees  are  now  well  established,  and 
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may  be  counted  on  as  secure  for  the  future.  Some  adjust- 
ments have  still  to  be  made  in  regard  to  the  rules  concerning 
residence.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Peirce,  and  of  most 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  department,  that  it  is  expedient  to  promote 
migration  of  advanced  students  from  one  university  to  another. 
The  practice  has  been  begun  by  the  students  themselves, 
although  under  unfavorable  conditions.  It  is  now  time  that 
the  conditions  were  made  favorable ;  and  to  this  end  it  is 
desirable  that  the  only  prescription  al>out  residence  should 
be  that  of  the  general  Statutes  —  not  less  than  one  year's 
residence  for  every  ordinary  degree. 

Professor  Peirce  suggests  that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  might  now  be  abolished,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy being  opened  to  all  to  whom  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  is  now  open.  This  suggestion  leads  logically  to 
another  which  Professor  Peirce  does  not  express,  —  namely, 
that  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  might  be  given  to  all 
those  who  are  now  eligible  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 
The  difficulty  which  both  these  proposals  must  encounter  is 
the  present  low  standard  of  requirements  (or  admission  to  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School.  Until  Harvard  College  and  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  have  equivalent  requirements  for 
admission,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  graduates  of  the 
two  departments  should  be  eligible  for  the  same  degrees. 

The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  invited  to  the  present 
occupations  of  the  gentlemen  who  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  or  Doctor  of  Science  at  the  last  Com- 
mencement (see  pages  114-116).  The  list  must  convince 
anyone  that  the  influence  of  the  Graduate  School  is  likely  to 
be  widely  diffused  through  its  graduates. 

The  assignment  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  in  the 
Graduate  School  is  a  task  of  great  difficulty,  on  account  of 
the  large  number  of  meritorious  applicants.  The  tables  printed 
by  Professor  Peirce  on  this  subject  (pages  120,  121)  give  all 
possible  information  concerning  the  manner  in  which  this  task 
is  performed.  Graduates  and  undergraduates  of  other  insti- 
tutions, with  a  few  non-graduates,  get  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
awards. 
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At  the  instance  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  the  Cor- 
poration adopted  a  rule  that  the  acceptance  of  an  instructor- 
ship  or  assistantship  by  a  student  already  holding  a  fellowship 
or  scholarship,  or  of  a  fellowship  or  scholarship  by  a  student 
already  holding  an  instructor-ship  or  assistantship,  shall  be  held 
to  vacate  the  place  first  held,  unless  the  Corporation  give 
express  permission  to  hold  both  places.  The  object  of  this 
rule  is  to  distribute  the  various  aids  to  as  large  a  number  of 
beneficiaries  as  possible. 

The  Corporation  began  on  a  small  scale  to  try  an  experiment 
which  may  have  far-reaching  results.  They  appointed  two 
distinguished  students  in  the  Graduate  School  to  fellowships 
without  stipend,  and  gave  them  the  title  of  John  Harvard 
Fellow.  It  is  hoped  that  the  institution  of  these  fellowships 
will  offer  acceptable  distinctions  to  young  men  of  high  scholar- 
ship who  have  no  need  of  pecuniary  aid,  and  will  add  to  the 
dignity  of  the  ordinary  fellowship  with  stipend.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  principle  might  be  utilized  in  all  departments  of  the 
University, — that,  for  example,  John  Harvard  scholars  might 
be  appointed  in  Harvard  College. 

On  the  resignation  of  Professor  James  M.  Peirce,  the  Cor- 
poration and  Overseers  elected  Professor  John  Henry  Wright 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  Divinity  School  had,  in  the  year  1894-95,  the  largest 
number  of  students  that  it  has  ever  had  in  the  whole  course  of 
its  history ;  and  all  were  graduates  of  some  college  or  profes- 
sional school,  except  two  special  students,  not  candidates  for 
the  degree,  who  were  admitted  on  examination.  Nineteen  col- 
leges and  universities  were  represented  in  the  meml>ership,  and 
seven  theological  schools,  of  which  only  one  was  Unitarian. 
The  students  of  Unitarian  affiliations  were  in  a  minority  in  the 
School. 

The  Dean  reports  (p.  135),  that  of  the  64  men  who  have 
graduated  at  the  School  within  the  past  fifteen  years  and  are 
now  living,  55  have  parishes,  one  is  a  professor  in  the  Mead- 
ville  Theological  School,  thre.e  never  entered  the  profession,  one 
has  withdrawn  from  it,  and  two  are  candidates  for  settlement  — 
one  of  whom  graduated  only  last  summer  — while  the  present 
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positions  of  two  graduates  are  unknown.  Thene  last  two 
are  Japanese.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  undenomina- 
tional character  of  the  School  has  not  prevented  its  graduates 
from  getting  positions  as  ministers.  Furthermore,  during 
the  past  three  years,  34  students  have  been  connected  with  the 
School  as  resident  graduates.  Of  these  men,  32,  including  all 
tho.se  of  Evangelical  opinions,  are  now  established  in  their 
profession.  One  is  connected  with  a  charitable  institution, 
and  one  has  never  been  a  candidate  for  settlement.  Of  these 
32  settled  ministers,  12  are  in  Trinitarian  Congregational 
churches,  10  in  Unitarian  churches,  5  in  Methodist  churches, 
2  in  Episcopal,  2  in  Presbyterian,  and  1  in  a  Baptist  church. 
These  figures  show  that  connection  with  this  School  does  not 
delay  or  impede  settlement  in  the  ministry  of  any  of  the  denomi- 
nations represented.  The  facts  seem  to  indicate,  first,  that  an 
undenominational  school  of  theology  may  succeed  in  supplying 
pulpits  in  many  denominations ;  secondly,  that  there  is  room 
for  a  different  kind  of  theological  seminary  from  the  ordinary 
sectarian  seminaries ;  and  thirdly,  that  a  theological  depart- 
ment, conducted  on  scientific  principles,  may  l>e  a  consistent 
and  altogether  desirable  branch  of  a  free  university. 

The  Library  of  the  School,  a  very  important  adjunct  in  its 
work,  increases  steadily  and  improves  in  quality.  It  is  safely 
housed  and  well  cared  for. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  School 
should  be  quickened  and  reorganized,  that  it  may  come  to  rep- 
resent accurately  the  present  constitution  of  the  School.  To 
this  end,  it  is  desirable  that  the  complete  catalogue  of  the 
graduates  and  students  of  the  School,  begun  some  years  ago 
by  the  Alumni  Association,  should  be  promptly  completed. 
In  twenty-five  years  more,  the  Alumni  Association  of  this 
School  should  be  a  very  characteristic  and  interesting  body  of 
men. 

The  School  continues  to  disparage  its  own  instruction  and 
discipline  by  charging  a  tuition-fee  which  is  only  one-third  of 
the  tuition-fee  in  the  other  Cambridge  departments  of  the 
University.  The  President  reiterates  the  opinion  he  has  pre- 
viously expressed  that  this  relic  of  the  indiscriminate  eleemosy- 
nary system  in  theological  education  should  be  done  away  with. 
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The  Harvard  Law  School  Association  celebrated  last  June 
the  end  of  Professor  LangdelPs  twenty-five  years  of  continu- 
ous service  as  Professor  and  Dean.  The  former  members  of 
the  School  assembled  in  large  numbers,  and  the  whole  occasion 
was  a  worthy  commemoration  of  Professor  LangdelPs  great 
services  to  the  School  and  the  profession. 

Professor  LangdelPs  administration  has  been  remarkable  for 
four  things :  First,  for  the  invention  and  adoption  of  a  new 
method  of  teaching  Law ;  second,  for  the  adoption  of  a  new 
mode  of  training  teachers  of  Law ;  third,  for  a  great,  though 
gradual  elevation  of  the  standard  of  the  degree  in  Law ;  and 
fourth,  for  success  in  regard  to  number  of  students,  increase  of 
endowment,  improvement  of  equipment,  and  income  from 
tuition-fees. 

In  1892-93  the  Law  Faculty  adopted  the  rule  that  after  the 
year  1895-96  the  members  of  the  regular  classes  in  the  Law 
School  must  all  have  pbtained  before  they  entered  the  School 
a  respectable  degree  in  Arts,  Literature,  Philosophy  or 
Science.  Notice  of  this  legislation  was  first  given  in  1893. 
They  had  already  announced  in  the  previous  year  that  special 
students  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Latin, 
French,  and  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  unless  they  hold 
an  academic  degree  not  recognized  by  the  School  as  qual- 
ifying for  admission  to  the  regular  classes,  or  a  Law  degree 
conferred  by  a  school  which  insists  on  an  examination  upon  a 
two  years'  course  of  study.  Special  students  thus  admitted 
who  shall  reside  three  years  in  the  School  and  pass  in  due 
course  the  regular  examinations  may,  however,  receive  the 
degree  of  LL.B.,  (1)  if  they  at  any  time  during  the  course 
entitle  themselves  to  enrollment  as  regular  students,  or  (2)  if 
they  attain  a  mark  within  five  per  cent,  of  that  required  for  the 
degree  cum  laude. 

The  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  (p.  145)  gives  interest- 
ing statistics  concerning  the  percentage  of  college  graduates  in 
the  School  in  the  years  since  1870.  In  1893-94  the  percentage 
was  76,  and  in  1894-95  it  was  75  ;  but  this  year,  1895-96,  it 
has  risen  to  80  per  cent.,  and  if  18  Harvard  College  Seniors 
who  are  registered  in  the  Law  School,  because  they  have  antici- 
pated nearly  all  the  work  of  their  Senior  year  in  College,  are 
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included  in  the  reckoning,  the  percentage  of  college  grad- 
uates is  this  year  84  per  cent.  (p.  145),  Of  the  new  entries  into 
the  School  in  1894—95,  32  per  cent,  were  non-graduates, 
in  1895—96  only  22J  per  cent.  The  influence  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  regular  classes  a 
previous  academic  degree  was  therefore  immediate,  although  it 
is  not  to  go  into  effect  until  the  end  of  the  year  now  current. 
Persons  who  held  academic  degrees  saw  in  advance  that  the 
Harvard  Law  School  was  going  to  be  a  good  place  for  them, 
and  non-graduates  saw  that  for  them  it  was  not  likely  to 
be  congenial.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  caused 
by  the  execution  of  this  legislation  next  year  is  therefore  not 
likely  to  be  large.  Against  any  temporary  decrease  in  tuition- 
fees  the  School  has  made  ample  provision  by  laying  up  sur- 
pluses of  successive  years  to  the  amount  of  $112,004.08,  all 
of  which  reserve  will  be  available  for  use  in  any  period  of 
temporary  depression. 

Two  tables  in  the  Dean's  report  (pp.  145-140)  bring  out 
clearly  the  sudden  increase  in  the  resort  of  graduates  of  other 
colleges  to  the  Law  School  which  took  pla<;e  in  1891-92. 

The  Medical  School  is  highly  prosperous  as  regards  the 
number  of  its  students ;  but,  owing  to  the  additional  instruc- 
tion required  by  the  new  fourth  year  in  the  course  for  the 
Medical  degree,  and  to  the  great  development  of  costly  labora- 
tory instruction,  the  income  for  the  School  has  for  two  years 
fallen  short  of  its  expenses.  Physiology,  Histology,  Pharma- 
cology, Bacteriology,  and  Pathology  have  all  needed  expensive 
enlargements.  The  building  has  also  required  some  not  incon- 
siderable repairs  and  improvements.  To  provide  against  such 
demands  for  enlargements  and  improvements  the  School  laid 
by  annual  surpluses  for  several  years,  so  that  it  had  on  August 
1st,  1893,  a  reserve  of  $89,061.85  against  which  to  charge 
unavoidable  deficits. 

The  School  has  taken  an  active  part  in  developing  the  new 
bacteriological  methods  by  which  diphtheria  may  be  distin- 
guished from  other  throat  affections  of  similar  appearance.  The 
importance  of  the  summer  courses  and  the  graduate  courses 
given  by  the  School  gradually  increases.     Early  in  the  year 
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the  Faculty  voted  to  admit  women  graduates  in  medicine  to 
the  graduate  courses  of  the  School,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
several  instructors  in  charge  of  such  courses,  provided  that  the 
rules  of  the  hospitals  in  which  clinical  instruction  is  given  be 
observed. 

The  lot  of  the  poorer  medical  students  would  be  much 
ameliorated  if  the  School  possessed  one  or  more  dormitories, 
and  a  dining-hall  conducted  on  the  principles  of  the  Foxcroft 
Club  at  Cambridge.  Medical  students  suffer  more  than  any 
other  class  of  students  from  unsanitary  lodgings  and  poor  food ; 
because  such  bad  conditions  render  them  more  liable  to  con- 
tract some  of  the  contagious  or  epidemic  diseases  to  which  they 
are  often  exposed. 

An  announcement  of  the  Dental  School  appeared  in  the  an- 
nual Catalogue  of  1868-69,  but  without  students,  because  the 
instruction  did  not  begin  until  November  1st.  The  next  year's 
Catalogue  showed  that  the  School  had  had  sixteen  students  in 
1868-69.  There  was  no  examination  for  admission,  and  the 
amount  of  residence  required  for  the  degree  was  attendance  at 
two  lecture-courses  of  four  months  each,  for  the  first  of  which 
might  be  substituted  attendance  at  one  course  of  lectures  in 
any  respectable  Dental  or  Medical  College,  or  five  years'  reput- 
able practice.  The  School  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Treasurer's 
Statement  until  1871-72,  in  which  year  its  receipts  were 
$1198.67  and  its  expenses  $1357.67,  and  it  was  in  debt  to  the 
Treasury  $15,159  for  a  house  which  had  been  bought  for  its 
use.  At  the  start,  and  for  many  years,  all  the  professors  gave 
their  services  to  the  School.  In  contrast  with  these  conditions 
it  is  satisfactory  to  place  the  state  of  the  School  in  1894-95. 
It  had  80  students  divided  into  three  classes,  an  admission  ex- 
amination, a  graded  course  of  instruction  covering  three  years 
of  nine  months  each,  31  instructors,  all  of  whom  received  some 
compensation,  and  funds  in  the  Treasury  to  the  amount  of 
$42,304.49.  It  allowed  no  substitute  whatever  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  examinations  of  the  School,  except  to  graduates  of 
other  Dental  Schools  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty.  This  is 
the  progress  in  which  Dr.  Chandler,  the  late  Dean  of  the  School, 
had  part,  and  took  profound  satisfaction. 
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Daring  Dr.  Chandler's  long  illness,  much  of  the  work  of  the 
Dean  was  efficiently  performed  at  personal  sacrifice  by  Pro- 
fessor Fillebrown ;  and  for  this  service  the  Corporation  and 
Faculty  are  under  great  obligations  to  him. 

Late  in  December  in  the  current  year  Professor  Eugene  II. 
Smith  was  chosen  Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty,  and  in  that 
capacity  he  presents  a  brief  report  on  the  Dental  School  in 
1894-95  (p.  162). 

Two  events  of  importance  occurred  at  the  Bussey  Institution 
during  the  year.  The  first  was  the  death  of  Mr.  Motley, 
Instructor  in  Farming,  who  had  served  the  Institution  in  this 
capacity  ever  since  it  was  first  organized  in  1870.  No  ap]>oint- 
ment  was  made  to  fill  the  vacancy ;  but  the  teaching  of  Tech- 
nical Agriculture  was  continued  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Farm,  Mr.  Edmund  Hersey. 

The  second  event  was  the  filling  of  the  long  vacant  Professor- 
ship of  Applied  Zoology  by  the  appointment  in  the  spring  of 
1895,  of  Theobald  Smith,  M.D.  The  only  previous  occupant 
of  this  professorship  is  Daniel  Denison  Slade,  M.D.,  who  held 
it  from  1871  to  1882.  The  duties  of  the  new  professor  illus- 
trate the  rapid  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  subject  of 
Applied  Zoology  since  1871.  One  of  Professor  Smith's  prin- 
cipal subjects  is  Bacteriology  and  its  applications,  a  subject  not 
thought  of  when  Dr.  Slade  was  appointed  to  the  same  professor- 
ship. By  agreement  with  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Professor 
Smith  will  give  most  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  that  Board,  the 
Bussey  Institution  supplying  laboratories,  assistants,  and  a  por- 
tion of  Professor  Smith's  salary.  His  time  has  thus  far  been 
given  to  the  prosecution  of  pathological  and  biological  work  in 
connection  with  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

During  three  years  past  there  have  been  more  students  at 
the  Bussey  Institution  than  formerly.  Mr.  Jack's  Arboretum 
classes  in  the  spring  and  fall  have  been  well  attended. 

Under  the  will  of  Benjamin  Bussey,  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Motley  certain  payments  became  due  to  her  children ;  but 
this  diminution  in  the  principal  of  the  Bussey  Trust  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  simultaneous  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
annuities  to  be  paid. 
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The  classes  in  the  Veterinary  School  increase  in  number  and 
improve  in  quality.  In  December,  1894,  the  President  and 
Fellows  raised  the  tuition-fee  from  $100  to  $150,  and  abolished 
the  separate  fees  for  matriculation  and  graduation.  This  in- 
crease in  the  fee  may  perhaps  have  caused  the  slight  falling 
off  in  attendance  which  was  observable  at  the  beginning  of 
the  current  year ;  but  the  decrease  was  slight,  and  the  income 
from  tuition-fees  during  the  year  will  be  larger  than  it  was 
in  the  preceding  year. 

The  clinical  opportunities  of  the  students  have  been 
increased  through  the  connection  of  members  of  the  Faculty 
with  the  State  Board  of  Cattle  Commissioners ;  for  the  students 
have  had  opportunity  to  be  present  at  the  autopsies  of  all 
animals  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Board.  The  clinical  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  the  School  are,  however,  insufficient; 
because  the  Hospital  is  not  large  enough  to  afford  an  adequate 
variety  of  cases.  When  the  School  was  first  established  it 
was  supposed  that  a  free  clinic  for  animals  could  be  main- 
tained ;  but  the  building  has  always  been  inadequate  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  School  have  also 
been  insufficient.  Through  the  generosity  of  the  members  of 
the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Department,  a  building  suitable 
for  this  much-needed  free  clinic  has  just  been  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  School  for  three  years.  These  new  opportunities  for 
students  will  be  available  before  the  middle  of  the  current  year. 

The  Hospital  earnings  declined  somewhat  in  the  year 
1894-95  as  a  whole ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  they 
were  very  good.  During  the  first  three  months  of  the  current 
year  they  were  larger  than  ever  before.  The  Director  of  the 
Hospital  points  out  that  a  dog  infirmary,  with  tile  floors  and 
separate  iron-cages,  is  much  needed.  The  number  of  dogs 
and  other  small  animals  treated  at  the  Hospital  has  increased 
rapidly  for  the  last  seven  years  (see  p.  169),  and  is  now 
double  what  it  was  in  the  year  1888-89. 

Surgical  operations  are  performed  at  the  Hospital  every 
week-day  from  eleven  to  one ;  and  such  operations  numbered 
during  the  past  year  645. 

In  the  twelve  years  since  the  Veterinary  Department  was 
established  the  subject  of  Comparative  Medicine  has  assumed 
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great  importance,  the  scientific  and  the  humanitarian  aspects  of 
the  subject  having  alike  broadened.  It  has  become  clear  that 
an  adequate  Veterinary  Department  should  contain,  like  a  good 
Medical  School,  well-equipped  laboratories  for  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology,  at  the  head  of  which  men  of  the  highest  scientific 
capacity  should  be  placed  —  men  not  engaged  in  veterinary 
practice,  but  exclusively  devoted  to  teaching  and  research. 

In  the  Report  on  the  Library  for  the  year  1893-94  it  was 
mentioned  that  15,000  volumes  in  Gore  Hall  had  been  boxed 
and  piled  up  in  the  cellar  of  Appleton  Chapel  to  make  room 
for  new  books.  In  December,  1894,  these  books,  which 
related  chiefly  to  theology,  were  moved  to  the  Library  of  the 
Divinitv  School,  and  there  made  accessible. 

In  the  spring  of  1895  a  contract  was  made  with  Messrs. 
Xorcross  Bros,  to  take  out  the  whole  interior  of  Gore  Hall, 
put  on  a  new  roof  with  large  skylights,  build  an  iron  stack 
three  stories  high  starting  from  the  cemented  floor  of  the 
cellar,  and  finish  a  temporary  reading-room  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  building  above  this  three-story  stack.  The  resources 
on  which  the  Corporation  relied  to  carry  out  this  contract 
were  three  in  number :  The  first  was  the  subscription  raised 
among  the  undergraduates  and  graduates  of  the  College  in  the 
year  1890-91  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  Library  accom- 
modations. The  paid-in  subscriptions,  with  some  interest 
thereon,  amounted  to  $15,730.77  on  the  1st  of  August,  1895. 
Permission  was  obtained  from  the  subscribers  to  use  this 
money  for  the  improvement  of  Gore  Hall.  The  second 
was  the  Gore  Annuity  Fund,  which  amounted  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1895,  to  $28,909.10,  and  was  then  chargeable  with 
only  a  single  annuity  of  $300.  Thirdly,  the  Corporation 
counted  upon  a  considerable  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenses 
for  1894—95  in  the  comprehensive  account  called  University, 
College,  and  Library.  After  including  among  the  expenses  of 
the  year  $2,150.27  paid  before  August  1st  on  account  of  the 
Gore  Hall  contract,  this  surplus  turned  out  to  be  $22,239.55, 
and  was  at  once  appropriated  for  the  alterations  of  Gore  Hall. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  improvements  will  cost  about  $50,000. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  Gore  Annuity  Fund  will  be  reduced 
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below  $18,000 ;  so  that  this  sum  will  remain  to  be  used,  with 
its  accumulations  during  eight  or  ten  years  more,  to  finish  the 
upper  stories  of  the  new  stack,  whenever  a  proper  reading- 
room  is  provided  for  the  University.  The  merits  of  the 
plan  which  the  Corporation  has  now  carried  out  are, — first, 
that  Gore  Hall,  which  previously  contained  a  great  deal  of 
wooden  construction,  is  now  rendered  thoroughly  fire-proof; 
and  secondly,  that  the  three-story  stack  will  hold  about  220,000 
volumes,  and  the  reading-room  8,000-10,000  more ;  whereas, 
before  this  alteration,  Gore  Hall  held  only  about  100,000 
volumes,  its  capacity  having  been  reduced  by  removing  shelv- 
ing to  make  room  for  tables  and  readers.  This  increase  of 
shelf-room  will  permit  the  immediate  classification  of  the  whole 
Library  on  the  same  principles  which  have  been  followed  in 
the  stack  built  in  1876,  and  will  moreover  provide  room  for 
the  accessions  of  books  for  the  next  eight  or  ten  years  at 
the  present  annual  rate  of  increase.  In  the  space  now  to 
be  used  as  a  reading-room  four  more  stories  of  stack  can 
ultimately  be  built,  and  these  stories  will  have  nearly  the 
capacity  of  the  three  stories  now  built.  All  the  work  done 
now  will  l)e  of  permanent  value,  except  the  thin  wooden 
floor  and  the  furniture  of  the  temporary  reading-room.  In 
the  new  reading-room  there  are  at  least  25t)  seats,  with 
corresponding  table-room.  It  should  be  clearly  understood, 
however,  that  so  far  as  the  reading-room  is  concerned,  the 
present  arrangement  is  merely  a  provisional  make-shift.  The 
whole  building  will  be  hereafter  lighted  by  electric  lights,  so 
that  it  can  be  used  in  the  evening,  or,  at  least,  till  6  p.m. 
Some  of  the  book-shelves  in  the  delivery-room  have  been  re- 
moved, to  make  more  room  about  the  public  card-catalogues 
and  the  delivery-desk. 

To  get  ready  for  the  new  constructions,  tobout  60,000  vol- 
umes from  Gore  Hall  were  carried  last  May  to  the  basement 
of  Perkins  Hall  as  a  place  of  temporary  storage,  and  in  June, 
after  the  examinations  were  over,  the  periodicals  and  the  refer- 
ence and  reserved  books,  that  have  been  kept  in  and  near 
the  Gore  Hall  reading-room,  were  arranged  in  the  lower  story 
of  Massachusetts  Hall,  which'  was  thus  made  a  temporary 
reading-room  while  the  changes  in  the  Library  were  going  on. 
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The  Librarian  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  regular  *yro- 
metrical  growth  cannot  be  secured  by  the  method  for  many 
years  in  operation  in  the  Library,  —  the  method,  namely,  of 
relying  chiefly  in  ordering  books  on  the  suggestions  received 
from  a  large  number  of  professors  for  purchases  in  their  res- 
pective departments.  In  a  long  period  of  time,  such  as  fifty 
years,  for  example,  a  tolerably  symmetrical  development  might 
be  procured  in  this  manner ;  but  in  any  short  period  the  de- 
velopment will  be  found  to  be  unsymmetrieal,  because  of  the 
very  different  amounts  of  zeal  for  the  acquisisition  of  books 
which  different  professors  exhibit. 

The  Librarian  also  calls  attention  to  the  Library's  practice 
of  lending  books  to  persons  connected  with  other  institutions, 
—  a  practice  which  is  developing,  and  which  involves  sending 
the  books  by  express  to  considerable  distances,  as  for  instance 
to  Texas,  Kansas,  and  California.  It  is  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple in  the  University  Library  that  the  main  reason  for  collect- 
ing and  keeping  books  is  to  get  them  used,  particularly  by 
scholars,  authors,  and  teachers. 

The  report  of  the  Curator  of  the  Herbarium  shows  that  large 
and  valuable  additions  were  made  in  1894-95  to  the  collections 
in  his  charge.  A  fascicle  of  the  Synoptical  Flora  of  North 
America,  prepared  by  the  Curator,  was  sent  to  press  in  June 
last,  and  has  been  published  since  the  beginning  of  the  current 
year.  A  second  fascicle  is  in  preparation.  A  new  edition  of 
Dr.  Gray's  Field,  Forest,  and  Garden  Botany,  revised  and 
extended  by  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey  of  Cornell  University,  was 
issued  during  the  year. 

The  Curator  calls  attention  to  the  pressing  financial  needs  of 
the  Herbarium.  The  interest  on  the  permanent  fund,  even 
when  supplemented  by  the  annual  income  from  the  valuable 
copyrights  given  to  the  Herbarium  by  Professor  Gray,  is 
wholly  insufficient  for  the  proper  support  of  the  establishment. 
The  generous  gifts  for  immediate  use,  made  by  members  of  the 
Visiting  Committee,  will  have  been  expended  in  about  two 
years  more.  The  present  staff  of  the  Herbarium  consists  of 
the  Curator,  two  accomplished  assistants  engaged  chiefly  in 
determinative  work,  a  collector,  a  librarian,  and  three  aids 
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employed  in  mounting  and  distributing  specimens.  To  reduce 
this  staff  would  mean  either  to  diminish  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  collection,  or  to  prevent  activity  in  contributing  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Systematic  Botany.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
with  satisfaction  either  of  these  alternatives. 

The  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  reports  an  increasing 
attendance  at  the  Garden  of  school  children  accompanied 
by  their  teachers.  He  desires  the  substitution  of  iron  con- 
servatories for  the  wooden  structures  now  in  use ;  but  the 
resources  of  the  Garden  do  not  permit  the  building  of  iron 
houses.  They  must  come  by  gift.  Since  a  large  and  well- 
selected  variety  of  exotics  is  needed  to  illustrate  morphology 
systematic  and  economic  botany,  and  in  part  geographical 
botany,  iron  houses  of  proper  size  would  cost  at  least  $30,000. 

The  number  of  students  of  Botany,  both  in  term  time  and  at 
the  Summer  School,  increases,  so  that  the  apparatus  of  all  the 
laboratories  is  much  worn.  A  good  deal  of  this  equipment 
must  soon  be  renewed  or  replaced. 

The  general  Museum  of  Botany  advances  somewhat  rapidly 
towards  completion.  The  cases  throughout  the  exhibition 
rooms  have  been  finished,  and  are  now  receiving  their  speci- 
mens. The  Ware  Memorial  collection,  prepared  by  the 
Blaschkns,  contains  at  this  date  573  species,  and  continues  to 
attract  a  large  number  of  greatly  interested  visitors.  It  is 
intended  to  make  this  unique  collection  exhibit  the  structural 
relation  of  plants  to  each  other.  While  the  Botanical  Depart- 
ment has  undertaken  to  make  selected  series  of  specimens 
attractive  to  the  general  public,  it  has  not  forgotten  to  pro- 
vide, also,  all  necessary  material  and  appliances  for  inves- 
tigation, in  rooms  well  fitted  for  such  purposes.  The  funds 
of  the  Department  yield  an  income  sufficient  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  Garden  proper ;  but  the  application  of  all 
this  income  to  the  Garden,  leaves  the  Museum  wholly  de- 
pendent on  gifts  for  present  use.  These  gifts  have  been 
large  and  frequent.  Provision  for  the  development  of  the 
Ware  collection  has  already  been  made ;  but  the  Department 
needs  permanent  funds  for  the  development  of  the  rest  of  the 
Botanical  Museum. 
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The  Arnold  Arboretum  was  enlarged  and  improved  during 
the  year  1894—95   by  a  new  contract  made  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  and  the  City  of  Boston, 
which  was    similar   in   scope   and  purpose  to  the  contract  of 
1882  under  which  the  interests  of  the  public  and  the  University 
have  since  been  cooperatively  developed.     The  total  area  of  the 
Arboretum   is  now  222  &  acres,  and  the  length  of  the  roads 
when  finished   will    be  2|  miles.     The  new  contract  provides 
for  a   change    in  the  line  of  Bussey  Street,  and  leases  to  the 
President  and  Fellows  for  Arboretum  purposes,  about  22  acres 
of  land,  the  control  of  which  was  retained  by  the  City  in  1882. 
About  11   of  these  acres  had  belonged  to  the  President  and 
Fellows.      On  the  other  hand,  the  City  gets  the  permanent  use 
for  park  purposes  of  about  72  acres  of  land,  in  addition  to  the 
original  area  of  the  Arboretum,  without  paying  anything  there- 
for.    No  difficulties  have  arisen  as  yet  in  carrying  out  the 
original  contract  between  the  City  and  the  University,  and 
none  can  be  anticipated.     It  has  proved  to  be  an  equitable 
arrangement  in  the  interest  of  both  parties.     Every  year  adds 
to  the  beauty  and  instructiveness  of  the  living  collections. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  laboratories  in  Boylston  Ilall 
forced  the  Corporation  to  construct  a  new  laboratory  in  the 
basement  during  the  summer  of  1895.  At  the  same  time 
much  needed  improvements  in  the  ventilation  of  the  whole 
building  were  made,  and  new  hoods  and  steam  baths  were  pro- 
vided for  the  Quantitative  Laboratory.  By  the  use  of  fans 
driven  by  electric  motors  effective  out-going  draughts  have 
been  secured  from  both  hoods  and  rooms.  These  enlargements 
and  improvements  have  cost  about  $9,000,  a  heavy  charge  which 
mus»t  be  met  from  the  unrestricted  income  of  the  year  now  cur- 
rent. The  new  laboratory  contains  desks  for  116  men,  each 
desk  being  provided  with  two  lockers,  so  that  232  students 
working  at  two  different  sets  of  hours  can  use  the  room. 

The  Director  of  the  Laboratory,  Professor  Hill,  was  obliged 
to  give  a  large  portion  of  his  time,  during  the  long  vacation  as 
well  as  in  term  time,  to  the  administrative  work  of  the  labora- 
tory, and  to  planning  and  directing  the  improvements  made  in 
the  building. 
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Instructor  Bancroft  having,  like  so  many  of  the  assistants 
and  instructors  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  in  recent  years, 
obtained  promotion  at  another  university,  his  subject  of 
instruction — Chemical  Physics — was  assigned  at  the  end  of 
the  year  to  Assistant  Professor  Richards. 

Thirteen  investigations  were  published  during  the  year,  of 
which  six  were  conducted  mainly  by  Professor  Jackson,  and 
seven  mainly  by  Assistant  Professor  Richards. 

Through  the  wide  adoption  in  schools  of  methods  of  teach- 
ing Physics  which  have  originated  in  the  Jefferson  Physical 
Laboratory  within  recent  years,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  candidates  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  and  the  Scien- 
tific School  have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  Laboratory 
Physics  in  the  preparatory  schools.  Nearly  seventy  per  cent, 
of  these  candidates  now  enter  College  with  a  knowledge  of 
Experimental  Physics  (p.  207)  ;  and  Physics  is  the  subject  in 
Natural  Science  which  is  most  thoroughly  taught  in  the 
secondary  schools,  and  with  the  most  substantial  results. 

The  Tyndall  Scholarship  continues  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
its  founder  in  training  men  competent  to  make  physical  inves- 
tigations. Incidentally,  it  trains,  also,  prpfessors  and  other 
teachers  of  Physics  (p.  209). 

The  number  of  elementary  courses  in  Physics  offered  by  the 
Department  might  properly  be  somewhat  increased,  in  order 
to  meet  the  various  wants  of  young  men  who  come  from  the 
preparatory  schools  at  different  stages  of  preparation  in  the 
subject.  Indeed,  the  careful  arrangements  of  the  language 
departments  in  this  respect  might  well  be  copied  by  the  scien- 
tific departments. 

The  Director  of  the  Observatory  points  out  in  his  report 
(p.  211)  that  the  Observatory  is  an  institution  primarily  for 
research  and  only  secondarily  for  teaching ;  and  that  from  the 
first  establishment  of  the  Observatory  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  astronomical  physics.  Although  teaching  is  not  its 
first  object,  a  considerable  number  of  astronomers  and  teachers 
of  science  have  been  educated  wholly  or  in  part  at  the  Ob- 
servatory.    In  the  list  of  men  who  have  been  connected  with 
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the  Observatory,  there  are  eighteen  who  were  astronomers  or 
physicists  before  their  connection  with  the  Observatory,  of 
whom  seven  remained  in  its  service  through  life  or  are 
still  in  it,  and  ten  pursued  science  or  taught  it  after  leaving 
the  Observatory.  In  addition,  thirty-two  persons  came  as 
students,  or  with  the  intention  of  making  astronomy  a  profes- 
sion, and  of  these  persons,  eight  remained  till  their  death  or 
are  still  here,  while  seventeen  pursued  science  or  taught  it  after 
leaving  the  Observatory.  Furthermore  twelve  persons  who 
came  as  assistants  remained  through  life  or  are  still  here, 
and  three  others,  who  joined  the  staff  as  assistants,  pursued 
science  or  taught  it  after  leaving  the  Observatory.  Courses 
in  astronomy  have  lately  been  given  in  Radcliffe  College, 
and  the  three  first  women  to  take  these  courses  now  hold  im- 
portant positions  in  other  colleges. 

The  Director  did  during  the  year  a  large  amount  of  work 
with  the  meridian  photometer,  work  which  led  to  the  satis- 
factory conclusion  that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the 
catalogues  made  with  the  meridian  photometer  are  sensibly 
affected  by  errors  of  identification.  It  was  also  shown  that 
the  accuracy  of  individual  settings  was  not  materially  increased 
by  making  them  more  deliberately.  To  secure  the  greatest 
accuracy,  it  is  better  to  increase  the  number  of  evenings  on 
which  each  star  is  observed  than  to  devote  too  much  time  to 
each  setting.  This  has  been  from  the  beginning  the  policy  of 
the  Director. 

The  Observatory  announces  its  willingness  to  lend  its  pho- 
tographs to  astronomers  who  desire  to  discuss  photographs 
which  they  have  not  the  opportunity  of  taking  themselves. 
Investigations  might  thus  be  made  of  positions,  of  the  distribu- 
tion and  brightness  of  stars  in  clusters,  of  the  distribution  of 
light  in  spectra,  of  peculiar  spectra,  and  of  other  similar  phe- 
nomena. The  collection  of  photographs  now  affords  a  means 
of  determining  with  certainty  the  variability  of  stars  in  any 
part  of  the  sky. 

The  value  of  the  Boyden  Station  at  Arequipa  in  Peru  has 
been  made  plainer  and  plainer.  The  atmospheric  conditions 
are  unrivaled,  and  the  field  of  work  is  unlimited,  little 
attention  having  been  paid  heretofore  to  the  southern  stars, 
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as  no  large  refracting  telescope  has  ever  been  used  south  of 
latitude  35°  North.  The  great  need  of  the  Station  is  a 
telescope  of  large  size  to  be  used  by  an  observer  who  can 
devote  his  time  exclusively  to  visual  observations.  The  Bruce 
telescope  has  started  for  Peru.  It  is  evident  that  the  Are- 
quipa  Station  should  be  permanently  maintained. 

The  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  gives 
in  his  report  (p.  223)  an  interesting  account  of  the  principal 
marine  biological  laboratories  in  Europe,  in  the  hope  that  his 
views  may  help  to  shape  the  course  of  the  University  when  the 
time  comes  for  it  to  establish  a  marine  station,  either  independ- 
ently, or  by  cooperation  with  other  universities.  The  opinion 
of  the  Curator  inclines  to  a  laboratory  carried  on  jointly  by 
several  universities,  in  connection  with  the  station  of  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission  at  Wood's  Hole,  provided  that  an 
equitable  agreement,  satisfactory  to  the  Fish  Commission, 
could  be  effected. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  the  placing  of  any  collections  either 
in  the  Geological  or  Geographical  exhibition  rooms.  Indeed, 
the  rooms  which  were  to  have  been  assigned  to  this  department 
are  now  occupied  by  other  departments.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
geological  and  geographical  collections  will  eventually  be 
arranged  in  the  southwest  corner-section  of  the  University  Mu- 
seum, the  construction  of  which  is  not  yet  begun.  Placed 
there,  these  exhibition  rooms  would  join  the  mineralogical  col- 
lection on  the  north,  and  the  ethnological  collection  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  on  the  east. 

The  amount  of  the  Museum  publications  during  the  year 
1894-95,  was  exceptionally  large,  owing  to  the  appearance  of 
several  reports  of  the  "  Albatross"  Expedition  of  1891,  and  of 
the  Curator's  expeditions  to  the  Bermudas,  the  Bahamas,  and 
Cuba. 

The  Curator  calls  the  attention  of  the  Corporation  to  the 
embarrassed  condition  of  the  Museum.  With  the  inevitable 
reduction  in  the  average  rate  of  interest  earned  on  the  invest- 
ments of  the  Corporation,  the  income  of  the  Museum  steadily 
declines.  The  time  must  come  when  the  gratuitous  services  of 
a  competent  Curator  can  no  longer  be  obtained,  and  when  the 
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assistants  required  to  preserve  and  develop  the  collections,  will 
have  to  be  paid  for  their  whole  time  such  salaries  as  are  paid 
at  other  institutions.  From  the  founding  of  the  Museum,  it 
has  received  a  great  deal  of  gratuitous  service  in  all  depart- 
ments ;  but  it  cannot  be  hoped  that  this  state  of  things  will 
continue  indefinitely.  At  present,  the  Curator  maintains  the 
scientific  activity  of  the  establishment  largely  at  his  own  cost. 
This  condition  of  things  indicates  that  a  considerable  endow- 
ment will  have  to  be  secured  sooner  or  later,  in  order  to  main- 
tain efficiency. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  exhibition  rooms  continues  to 
increase,  and  is  especially  large  on  Sunday  afternoons.  The 
Curator  points  out  that  the  usefulness  of  the  collections  to 
the  public  would  be  much  increased  if  the  Museum  were  able 
to  employ  competent  guides,  who  would,  at  specified  times, 
explain  the  more  interesting  features  of  the  several  exhibition 
rooms  to  the  visitors  then  present.  Some  school  teachers  who 
have  familiarized  themselves  beforehand  with  the  most  instruc- 
tive contents  of  the  exhibition  rooms,  are  in  the  habit  of  bring- 
ing their  pupils  in  groups  to  see  the  Museum ;  and  these 
guided  groups  are,  of  all  visitors  to  the  Museum,  the  most 
satisfactory. 

Important  additions  were  made  to  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  during  the  year  1894-95, 
among  which  may  specially  be  mentioned  the  Hemenway, 
Rindge,  and  Englemann  collections.  Archaeological  researches 
were  conducted  at  Copan,  Honduras,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Museum,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  of  New  York.  Within  the  past  four  years 
$32,241  have  been  expended  in  researches  relating  to  the 
ancient  civilization  of  Central  America,  this  money  having 
been  contributed  by  friends  of  the  Museum  interested  in  such 
researches. 

The  collections  have  increased  so  much  that  more  room  for 
them  is  urgently  needed.  The  resources  of  the  Museum,  how- 
ever, are  too  limited  to  permit  the  Trustees  to  entertain 
the  hope  of  enlarging  their  building,  except  through  gifts 
for  that  purpose.     The  University  instruction  in  Archaeology 
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and  Ethnology  has  been  extended  to  include  two  courses,  both 
primarily  intended  for  graduates. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  report  of  the  Curator,  Professor 
Putnam,  that  the  income  of  the  Museum  from  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer  is  less  than  $5500  a  year.  From  this 
very  moderate  sum  all  the  salaries  and  other  annual  expenses 
of  the  Museum  must  be  defrayed.  Yet  to  put  in  order  and 
keep  in  order  the  collections  already  in  hand  would  require  the 
constant  work  of  several  Museum  assistants  in  addition  to  the 
labor  of  the  Curator.  The  Museum  therefore  stands  in  need 
not  only  of  a  great  enlargement  of  its  building,  but  of  a  per- 
manent endowment  with  which  to  maintain  an  adequate  staff. 

The  Semitic  Museum  made  some  desirable  acquisitions  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  continues  to  attract  the  general  public,  as 
well  as  to  add  to  the  value  of  some  of  the  Semitic  courses  of 
instruction. 

The  Curator  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  presents  a  report  for 
the  first  time.  The  important  decision  concerning  the  conduct 
of  the  Museum  is  the  decision  to  make  it  chiefly  a  collection  of 
casts,  electrotypes,  and  photographs.  Since  the  building  does 
not  permit  the  proper  display  of  any  large  number  of  casts,  a 
selection  has  been  carefully  made  of  the  best  typical  examples. 
A  classified  collection  of  electrotypes  of  coins  is  on  exhibition. 
The  collection  of  photographs  is  already  large,  amounting  to 
nearly  15,000;  and  those  photographs  are  accessible  to  all 
members  of  the  University  and  to  other  suitable  persons  day 
and  evening.  They  are  classified  in  groups  by  epochs,  and 
each  group  is  subdivided  into  countries,  and  under  each 
country  into  the  departments  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and 
Painting.  It  is  intended  to  make  thorough  trial  of  photo- 
graphs as  means  for  the  comparative  study  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
The  exhibition  of  artistic  objects  for  cursory  inspection  by  the 
public  is  the  secondary  object  of  the  Museum,  the  primary 
object  being  to  provide  means  for  thorough  study,  and  well- 
illustrated  instruction. 

The  lecture  hall  is  provided  .with  an  electrical  stereopticon 
of  the  best  construction,  and  the  formation  of  a  large  collection 
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of  slides  has  begun.  It  is  intended  by  these  means  to  supply 
ample  means  of  illustration  for  large  classes.  The  Museum  is 
an  important  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  University. 

A  report  from  the  Dean  of  Radcliffe  College  finds  place  in 
this  Report  for  the  first  time.  The  year  1894-95  was  the  first 
under  the  alliance  between  the  University  and  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege which  was  consummated  in  May  and  June,  1894.  For 
the  first  time,  women  graduates  in  Arts  were  admitted  to 
courses  primarily  for  graduates  in  Harvard  University ;  but 
the  inroad  was  by  no  means  alarming,  only  eight  such  courses 
being  elected  by  twelve  graduate  students  registered  in 
Radcliffe.  As  the  nature  of  the  alliance  between  the  College 
and  the  University  becomes  known  to  the  public,  the  number 
of  women  graduates,  registered  in  Radcliffe  and  attending  Har- 
vard University  graduate  courses,  will  surely  increase.  Indeed, 
the  number  of  such  students  in  attendance  during  the  current 
year  exhibits  a  decided  increase.  It  is  only  through  Radcliffe 
College  that  women  graduates  are  admitted  to  the  University 
courses.  As  a  public  illustration  of  the  intimate  relation 
established  between  Radcliffe  College  and  the  University,  the 
Commencement  exercises  of  Radcliffe  College  were  held  on  the 
25th  of  June  last  in  Sanders  Theatre. 

The  Summer  Courses  of  the  University  were  decidedly  suc- 
cessful in  the  summer  of  1895,  as  regards  both  the  number  of 
students  and  their  quality.  The  total  number  in  all  courses  rose 
from  493  in  the  summer  of  1894  to  575  in  1895.  The  courses 
in  English  and  in  Physical  Training  were  especially  successful. 
More  courses  were  offered  in  Cambridge  than  ever  before  ;  and 
the  Dental  School  for  the  first  time  offered  a  summer  course. 
The  courses  which  experience  proves  to  be  demanded  are 
courses  in  English,  German,  French,  American  History,  Edu- 
cation and  Teaching,  Solid  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Botany,  Physical  Geography,  Geology,  and  Phys- 
ical Training,  in  addition  to  the  summer  courses  of  the  Medical 
School  and  the  Dental  School.  Other  subjects,  like  field  work 
in  Engineering,  for  example,  might  doubtless  be  made  suc- 
cessful ;  but  those  enumerated  have  actually  succeeded.     Many 
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University  teachers  are  glad  to  take  part  in  the  work  during 
the  first  half  of  the  vacation,  and  many  teachers  in  schools  and 
other  colleges  resort  to  the  courses,  having  become  convinced 
that  the  whole  of  the  long  vacation  is  not  necessary  for  recrea- 
tion, and  also  that  by  exclusive  devotion  to  one  subject  for  six 
weeks  substantial  acquisitions  may  be  made,  particularly  by 
persons  of  mature  minds  and  trained  powers  of  application. 
The  University  is  of  course  glad  to  have  its  resources  utilized 
during  almost  half  of  the  long  vacation. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  by  direction  of  Mr.  Henry 
L.  Higginson,  has  given  a  series  of  concerts  in  Sanders  Thea- 
tre every  season  since  1881-82.  The  annual  number  of  con- 
certs was  six  for  two  years,  five  in  1883-84,  six  again  for  two 
years,  then  four  in  1886-87,  then  five  for  three  years,  then 
eight  for  two  years,  and  ten  in  and  after  1892-93.  The  price 
of  tickets  has  been  low  and  uniform  throughout  the  theatre, 
and  several  hundred  of  the  most  agreeable  seats  have  always 
been  sold  to  members  of  the  University  and  their  families  be- 
fore any  public  sale  has  taken  place.  The  University  con- 
tributes only  the  use  of  the  theatre  —  a  delightful  room  for 
music.  To  hear  these  concerts  under  such  favorable  conditions 
is  a  privilege  which  many  members  of  the  University  and  other 
residents  of  Cambridge  value  very  highly. 

Another  musical  interest  successfully  developed  at  the  Uni- 
versity within  recent  years  is  the  choir  of  boys  and  students  at 
all  the  services  in  Appleton  Chapel.  The  repertory  is  rich 
and  varied,  the  choir  well-chosen  and  well-trained,  the  parts 
well-balanced,  and  the  number  of  solo  singers  adequate.  Many 
students  and  other  persons  find  great  pleasure  and  profit  in  the 
Chapel  music. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  College  down  to  the  year  1849 
the  College  itself  was  responsible  for  the  feeding  of  almost 
all  its  students.  It  maintained  in  one  form  or  another 
"  commons"  at  which  board  could  be  obtained  at  fixed  prices. 
In  that  year,  owing  chiefly  to  the  constant  disturbances  which 
originated  in  commons,  that  method  was  abandoned,  and  for 
sixteen  years,  down  to  the  autumn  of  1865,  the  College  in  no 
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way  concerned  itself  with  the  boarding  arrangements  of  the 
students.  During  these  years  no  satisfactory  mode  of  board* 
ing  students  at  low  prices  was  developed  by  private  enterprise 
in  Cambridge,  and  the  hardships  of  the  poorer  students  became 
so  great,  and  their  health  suffered  so  much,  that  means  were 
obtained  by  private  subscription  to  provide  rooms  and  an 
equipment  for  a  large  boarding-club,  which  became  known  as 
the  Thayer  Club,  because  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thayer  of  Boston  was 
the  principal  promoter  of  the  undertaking.  This  club 
promptly  succeeded,  although  its  quarters  were  of  the  hum- 
blest; and  in  1874  it  supplied  the  nucleus  of  the  Dining  Hall 
Association  which  occupied  Memorial  Hall.  Within  fifteen 
years  of  the  opening  of  Memorial  Hall,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  Cambridge,  Me- 
morial Hall  itself  became  inadequate ;  and,  moreover,  the 
weekly  price  maintained  by  the  Association  was  higher  than 
the  poorer  students  in  Cambridge  wished  to  pay.  Thereupon 
the  Foxcroft  Club,  economically  conducted  on  the  a  la  carte 
system,  was  set  on  foot  with  some  assistance  from  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  has  now  been  successfully  carried  on  for  five  years  with 
a  constantly  increasing  membership. 

In  Memorial  Hall  and  the  Foxcroft  Club  together  about 
1500  students  are  at  present  accommodated.  The  other  1400 
students  in  Cambridge  find  board  in  private  houses  or  restau- 
rants. It  appears  to  be  impossible,  or  at  any  rate  very 
difficult,  for  private  persons  to  maintain  boarding  places  for 
students,  which  are  both  cheap  and  of  a  satisfactory  quality. 
There  have  been  two  good  opportunities  within  thirty  years 
for  such  private  enterprises,  —  namely,  the  period  when  com- 
mons were  discontinued  (1849-1865),  and  the  period  during 
which  Memorial  Hall  has  been  overflowing  (1885-1895). 
Well-to-do  students,  who  can  afford  to  pay  from  $5  to  $8  a 
week  for  board,  can  obtain  what  they  desire  in  Cambridge 
houses  and  restaurants ;  but  the  poorer  students  have  never 
been  able  to  obtain  what  they  need  in  that  way  at  prices  within 
their  reach.  The  state  of  prices  for  provisions  does  not  account 
for  the  absence  of  good  but  cheap  boarding  tables  in  Cambridge 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  With  insignificant  exceptions 
all  the  prices  have  been  falling ;  and  particularly  such  large 
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items  as  beef,  potatoes,  flour,  sugar,  butter,  eggs,  milk,  gas 
and  coal,  have  been  much  reduced  in  price.*  The  experience 
of  the  Foxcroft  Club  demonstrates  that  with  free  rent  and  some 
clerical  assistance  from  the  University,  young  men  can  be 
satisfactorily  boarded  in  Cambridge  at  from  $2.50  to  $2.80  a 
week. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  rooms.  Within  recent  years  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  private  persons  can  profitably  build 
good  dormitories  for  students,  and  carry  them  on  in  a  cleanly, 
orderly,  and  even  elegant  manner  at  a  profit,  provided  that 
rents  can  be  kept  at  figures  which  on  the  average  approach 
$300  for  single  rooms,  and  $500  for  double  rooms.  Even 
higher  rents  than  these  are  paid  in  at  least  two  private  dormi- 
tories in  Cambridge,  —  namely,  $400  for  single  rooms  and 
$600  for  double  rooms.  The  College  therefore  need  not  con- 
cern itself  about  lodging-rooms  for  students  who  can  afford  to 
pay  large  rents.     On  the  other  hand  no  satisfactory  provision 

*  The  following  comparison  of  prices  paid  by  the  Dining  Hall  Asso- 
ciation in  Memorial  Hall  in  1874-75  and  in  1894-95  illustrates  this  fall  in 
the  price  of  provisions : 


Beef  (rump  and  loin)  .    . 
Mutton  (loin  and  legs)  . 

Lamb 

Turkeys 

Chickens 

Halibut 

Cod 

Haddock 

Oysters 

Potatoes 

Flour  

Sugar  

Butter 

Eggs 

Coffee 

Tea  (Formosa)     .... 
Milk  (can  of  8*  qts.)  .   . 

Gas .  . 

Coal 

"Waiter's  wages  (a  month) 


Not.  1874. 

Not.  1804. 

$  .14 

.124 

.08 

.09 

.09 

.08 

.20 

.14 

.  . 

.14 

.134 

.16 

.054 

.06 

.054 

.06 

1.45 

1.00 

.75 

.64 

7.75 

3.75 

.11 

•04^r 

.41 

.27 

.38 

.24 

.37 

.81 

.75 

.50 

.45 

.37 

8.00 

1.30 

7.00 

4.60 

18.00 

20.00 
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has  ever  been  made  in  Cambridge  for  students  who  desire 
cheap  rooms,  except  that  which  the  College  has  made.  There 
has  been  every  opportunity  for  private  persons  to  make  such 
provision,  for  the  number  of  low-priced  College  rooms  has 
been  wholly  inadequate  for  at  least  thirty  years.  The  policy 
of  the  College  in  regard  to  dormitories  has  been  to  build  them 
as  fast  as  gifts  applicable  to  that  purpose  are  received,  and  to 
contribute  the  land  needed.  In  regard  to  another  dining-hall 
it  would  gladly  carry  out  the  same  policy,  if  the  object  should 
commend  itself  to  some  intending  benefactor.  To  provide  an 
enlarged  Foxcroft  Club  with  a  plain  but  substantial  and  well- 
equipped  hall  and  kitchen  would  require  about  $70,000. 

A  tabular  report  by  Dr.  George  W.  Fitz,  Medical  Visitor, 
on  cases  of  illness  among  the  students  in  Cambridge  for  the 
year  1894-95,  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  (p.  274).  It 
appears  from  this  report  that  the  months  in  which  the  most 
cases  of  sickness  occur  are  February  and  March,  March  being 
worse  than  February.  January  and  April  come  next  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  cases.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the 
students  taken  ill  remain  in  Cambridge.  The  number  of  con- 
tagious cases  in  Cambridge  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  non-contagious  cases.  In  the  different  months 
from  October  to  May,  inclusive,  there  were  from  five  to 
twenty-three  students  simultaneously  ill  in  Cambridge.  This 
number  affords  some  indication  of  the  use  which  might  be 
made  of  an  infirmary  for  students,  if  the  University  possessed 
one,  although  some  cases  of  illness  can  be  satisfactorily  dealt 
with  in  the  students'  rooms.  The  number  of  contagious  cases 
treated  at  the  College  hospital  on  Jarvis  St.  was,  six  of  scar- 
let fever,  four  of  mumps,  and  two  of  measles.  The  present 
provision  for  the  care  of  cases  of  mumps  and  measles  is 
inadequate ;  for  these  cases  cannot  be  sent  to  the  Cambridge 
City  Hospital.  In  the  year  under  review  there  were  mild 
epidemics  of  mumps  and  measles  in  the  month  of  April, 
and  most  of  the  cases  had  to  be  cared  for  in  the  students' 
rooms.  It  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  send  cases  of  scarlet 
fever  and  diphtheria  to  the  Cambridge  City  Hospital ;  for  stu- 
dents have  to  be  treated  in  the  same  wards  with  cases  sent  in 
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by  the  Cambridge  Board  of  Health.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is 
need  of  an  infirmary  for  students ;  but  the  Corporation  have 
no  means  of  providing  one. 

The  Medical  Visitor  made  660  visits  to  students  in  their 
rooms,  and  made  about  300  calls  when  he  found  students  out. 
He  also  had  about  600  consultations  at  his  office  and  the  Scien- 
tific School.  These  visits  and  consultations  are  all  gratuitous. 
The  students  talk  with  the  Medical  Visitor  about  their  phys- 
ical condition,  their  sleep,  exercise,  and  diet ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  much  good  is  done  in  these  interviews. 

During  the  year  1894—95  the  President  and  Fellows  pursued 
a  frugal  policy  and  kept  their  expenditures  in  the  University, 
College,  and  Library  account  well  within  their  income.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  balance  of  receipts  over  expenses  on 
this  account  was  $22,239.55  ;  but  this  balance  was  appropriated 
beforehand  to  the  cost  of  the  alterations  in  Gore  Hall,  towards 
which  $2,150.27  had  also  been  paid  before  August  1st. 

Three  departments  of  the  University  had  deficits  for  the 
year,  —  namely,  the  Medical  School,  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  and  the  Veterinary  School.  There  was  a  deficit  also 
in  the  Bussey  Institution ;  but  this  was  due  to  a  readjustment 
of  old  income  and  expense  accounts  between  the  Bussey  Real 
Estate  and  the  Bussey  Institution,  and  not  to  an  excess  of 
expenditure  over  income.  Every  other  department  closed  the 
year  with  a  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenses.  The  whole 
deficit  in  the  Medical  School,  and  one-third  of  the  deficit  in  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  could  be  charged  against  previous 
reserves. 

The  net  income  on  the  general  investments  —  4T^  per 
cent.  —  shows  a  loss  of  -£fo  of  1  per  cent,  when  compared 
with  that  for  1893-94 ;  but  the  loss  of  income  from  invest- 
ments on  the  account  called  College,  University,  and  Library, 
was  much  more  than  made  up  by  the  increase  in  College  term- 
bills.  As  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  students  has 
again  taken  place  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1895-96,  the  Cor- 
poration have  reason  to  expect  that  they  can  keep  their  expen- 
diture within  their  income  for  the  current  year  in  all  depart- 
ments except  the  Scientific  School  and  the  Veterinary  School. 
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In  the  list  of  College  funds  in  the  Treasurer's  Statement  will 
be  found  this  year  fourteen  small  funds  belonging  to  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  newly  taken  out  from  the 
account  called  Exhibitions  in  which  for  many  years  they  had 
been  merged.  The  amounts  of  these  funds  are  insignificant ; 
but  among  the  names  of  the  givers  occur  the  names  of  two 
Presidents  of  the  College,  one  Treasurer,  and  four  members 
of  the  Corporation,  and  of  Tutor  Flynt  who  served  for  fifty- 
five  years. 

The  hard  times  of  1893-1895  have  arrested,  or  slackened, 
the  flow  of  benefactions  to  the  University :  — 

Gifts  and  bequests  in  1891-92 9516,532.20 

'•       "          "         "  1892-93, 551,136.10 

•*       ••          »         "  1893-94,       ..*....  182,890.32 

"       "          "         "  1894-95, 171,060.62 

The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
following  reports  of  the  several  departments  and  scientific 
establishments.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  President  to  present 
even  the  briefest  summary  of  the  departmental  reports  within 
the  limits  proper  to  his  Report  to  the  Overseers.  To  get  a 
just  conception  of  the  work  of  the  University  in  any  year,  it 
is  necessary  to  examine  the  departmental  reports  themselves. 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  President. 
CxMBarDGE,  2  January,  1896. 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  AETS  AND  SCIENCES. 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  the  report  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  academic  year 
1894-95 :  — 

In  entering  upon  this  office,  I  am  impressed  anew  by  the  quali- 
ties of  wise  judgment,  moderation,  tact,  and  serenity  of  temper, 
which  are  universally  recognized  as  characterizing  my  predecessor, 
and  which  make  a  position  that  he  has  filled  doubly  difficult 
to  one  coming  after  him.  In  my  discharge  of  my  new  duties, 
I  shall  constantly  rely  on  my  remembrance  of  Professor  Dunbar's 
methods  of  administration,  and  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  carried 
them  out. 

Appointed  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  academic  year, 
in  September  1895,  I  deem  it  best  for  me  not  to  attempt  any  elabo- 
rate discussion  of  the  action  of  the  Faculty  during  the  last  year.  I 
shall  limit  myself  to  the  bare  presentation  of  the  leading  points  of 
the  business  of  the  Faculty  in  that  year,  treating  them  simply  as 
matters  of  fact. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  courses  of  instruction  which  were 
given  during  the  year  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciencesv  omitting  all  mention  of  those  which  were  previously 
announced,  but  were  for  any  reason  not  given.  The  number  and 
classification  of  the  students  in  attendance  on  each  course  are  also 
stated. 

A  few  of  these  courses  were  among  those  announced  by  the 
Faculty  of  Divinity,  and  were  therefore  given  partly  under  the 
direction  of  that  Faculty,  as  well  as  under  that  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  courses  thus  belonging  to  the  two  Faculties 
were:  most  of  those  in  Semitic  Languages  and  History;  Philoso- 
phy 5,  6,  7,  13,  and  14 ;  and  History  7  and  20a.  The  other  courses 
in  the  following  list  were  given  exclusively  under  the  direction  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION,    1894-95.* 

SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND   HISTORY. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

1 .  Dr.  Chester.  —  Hebrew.  —  Davidson's  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar.  — 
Explanation  of  parts  of  Genesis  and  of  the  Psalm-book.    8  hoars. 

3  Se.,  2  JuM  1  Di.    Total  ft. 

6.  Professor  Lyon.  —  Baby  Ionian- Assyrian  History.  —  Diffusion  of  the  Baby- 
lonian-Assyrian culture  through  the  Phoenicians.     1  hour. 

4  Gr.,  8  Se.,  11  Ju.,  12  So.     Total  3;». 

12.  Professor  Lyon.  —  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  royalty  till  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great.    2  hours. 

2  Gr.,  12  Se.,  18  Ju.,  9  So.,  2  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  7  Di.     Total  48. 

16.   Professor  G.  F.  Moohe.  —  History  of  pre-Christian  Hebrew  literature.    2 
hours.  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  11  Di.     Total  13. 

13.  Professor  G.  F.  Moore.  —  History  of  the  Hebrew  religion,  with  compari- 
son of  other  Semitic  religions.    2  hours.  1  Gr.,  7  Di.    Total  8. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

2.  Professor  Lyon.  —  Hebrew  (second  course).  —  Syntax.  —  Interpretation  of 
parts  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Poetical  Books. — Criticism  of  selected  por- 
tions of  the  text.    2  hours.  1  Se.,  8  Di.    Total  4. 

3.  Professor  Lyon.  —  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac).  —  liodiger's  Chrestoraathia 
Lyriaca,  ed.  3.  —  The  Peshitto  version  of  the  New  Testament.    2  hours. 

1  Gr.,  2  Di.     Total  3. 

5.  Professor  Lyon.  —  Assyrian  (second  course) .  —  Delitzsch's  Assyrian  Gram- 
mar.—  The  Chaldean  Epic. —  Letters  and  Commercial  Documents.    2  hours. 

1  Gr.,  1  Di.     Total  2. 

7  Dr.  Chester.  —  Arabic.  —  Lansing's  Grammar.  —  Nuhab-al-Mulah.  —  The 
Thousand  and  One  Nights.    2  hours.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  2. 

8.  Dr.  Chester.  —  Arabic  (second  course).  —  Wright's  Grammar.  —  The 
Moallakat.  —  Montenebbi.  —  Ibn  Haldun.  —  The  Koran.     2  hours. 

2  Gr.     Total  2. 

10.  Dr.  Chester.  —  Phoenician.  —  Schroder's  Phonizische  Sprache.  —  Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Semiticarum.     1  hour.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

Courses  of  Research. 

20a.  Professor  Lyon.  —  Assyrian  Grammar.  1  Gr.  Total  1. 

20d.  Professor  Moore.  —  The  Book  of  Judges.  8  Gr.,  1  Di.  Total  4. 

Semitic  Seminary.  8  Gr.,  1  Di.  Total  4. 

*  The  clause*  of  students  in  the  several  courses  are  designated  as  follows :  (Jr.  for  Graduate 
Student,  So.  for  Senior,  Ju.  for  Jnnior,  So.  for  Sophomore,  Fr.  for  Freshman,  Sp.  for  Special 
Student,  So.  for  Scientific  Student,  Di.  tor  Divinity  Student,  Law  for  Law  Student,  Me.  for 
Medical  Student,  B.  for  RadcluTe  Student. 
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INDO-IRANIAN  LANGUAGES. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

l1.  Mr.  More. — Elements  of  the  Sanskrit  language.  —  Sounds  and  inflex- 
ions. —  Reading  of  easy  prose  and  verse.    3  hours. 

2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  2  So.    Total  8. 

1*.  Mr.  More.  —  Sanskrit  (continued).  —  Reading  of  the  classical  texts  in 
Lanman's  Reader.  —  Translation  at  sight.    8  hours.    2d  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  So.    Total  6. 

21.  Professor  Lanman.  —  Sanskrit  (second  year).  — Course  for  rapid  reading. 
—  Select  episodes  from  the  Laws  of  Manu  and  the  Ramayana.  3  hours. 
1st  half-year.  1  Ju.    Total  1. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

31.  Professor  Lanman.  —  Sanskrit.  —  Introduction  to  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Vedas  (the  Atharva  Veda  and  the  Rig  Veda).  3  hours.  2d 
half-year.  1  Gr.,  1  Ju.    Total  2. 

Course  of  Research. 

20.  Professor  Lanman.  —  Special  advanced  study  of  selected  Sanskrit  works, 
with  practice  in  the  use  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Harvard  collection. 

1  Gr.    Total  1. 

The  Sanskrit  Conference  was  held  twice  a  month  during  the  second  half- 
year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  twelve  students  (chiefly  seniors  and 
graduates). 

CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY. 

2*rimarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

Greek. 
Introductory  Lectures  provided  for  the  students  in  Courses  2?,  C,  and  2>. 

(1)  Dr.  Bates.  —  Homer. 

(2)  Asst.  Professor  Morgan.  —  Lysias  and  his  Times. 

(3)  Professor  Goodwin.  —  Socrates  and  Plato. 

(4)  Professor  White.  —  The  Greek  Theatre  and  Dramatic  Performances. 

A.  Dr.  Hayley.  —  Herodotus  (selections).  —  Homer  (selections  from  Books 
I-XII  of  the  Iliad).  —  Reading  at  sight.    3  hours. 

2  Se.,  3  So.,  10  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  24. 

F.  Mr.  Parker.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (elementary  course).  3  hours  a 
fortnight.  5  So.,  6  Fr.,  2  Sp.    Total  13. 

//.  Asst.  Professor  Morgan  and  Dr.  Bates.  —  Homer  (selections  from  the 
Odyssey).  —  Lysias  (selections).  —  Plato  (Apology  and  Crito).  —  Euripides 
(Medea).  —  Reading  at  sight.    3  hours. 

1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  26  Fr.,  2  Sp.    Total  32. 

C  Asst.  Professor  Morgan  and  Dr.  Bates.  —  Homer  (selections  from  the 
Odyssey). —  Lysias  (selections). —  Plato  (Apology  and  Eutbyphro). — 
Euripides  (Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians).  —  Reading  at  sight.    3  hours. 

2  Ju.,  3  So.,  18  Fr.     Total  23. 
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D.  Asdt.  Professor  Morgan.  —  Homer  (selections  from  the  Odyssey).  —  Lysias 
(selections).  —  Plato  (Apology,  Crito,  and  Euthyphro).  —  Euripides 
(Medea).  —Reading  at  sight.    3  hours.        2  Gr.,  2  So.,  17  Fr.    Total  51. 

B.  Dr.  Bates.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course).  —  Goodwin's 
Moods  and  Tenses.    8  hoars  a  fortnight. 

3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Jn.,  6  So.,  19  Fr.    Total  31. 

1.  Mr.  Parker. —  Demosthenes  (Phillippics).  —  Plato  (Protagoras).  —  Eu- 
ripides (Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians).  —  Aristophanes  (Knights).— 
Plutarch  (selections). —  Reading  at  sight.    3  hours. 

4  Ju.,  9  So.,  1  8p.    Total  14. 

2.  Professor  White.  —  Aristophanes  (Birds).  —  Aeschylus  (Prometheus 
Bound).  —  Thucydides  (Book  I).  —  Sophocles  (Oedipus  Tyrannus). — 
Collateral  reading  of  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes.  —  Reading  at  sight.  8 
hours.  1  Se.,  8  Ju.,  24  So.,  2  Fr.    Total  80. 

8.  Dr.  Bates.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course).  —  Translation  and 
original  composition.     1  hour.  4  8e.,  2  Ju.,  12  So.    Total  18. 

Latin. 

Introductory  Lectures  provided  for  the  students  in  Courses  2?,  (7,  and  D. 

(1)  Dr.  Hatley.  —  Plautus  and  Terence. 

(2)  Asst.  Professor  Morgan. — The  Roman  Theatre. 

(3)  Asst.  Professor  Howard.  —  The  Metrical  and  Musical  Element  in 

Roman  Comedy. 

A.  Mr.  Manning.  —  Cicero  (selected  orations) .  —  Virgil. —  Practice  in  reading 
at  sight.    3  hours.  1  Ju.,  3  So.,  10  Fr.,  17  Sp.,  3  Sc.    Total  34. 

F.  Dr.  Hatley. — Latin  Composition  (elementary  course).  —  Collar's  Practi- 
cal Latin  Composition.    3  hours  a  fortnight. 

1  Se.,  3  So.,  3  Fr.,  2  Sp.    Total  9. 

B.  Asst.  Professor  Howard  and  Mr.  Mannino. — Cicero  (De  Amicitia). — 
Livy  (Books  XXI  and  XXII).  —  Terence  (Adelphoe  and  Andria).—  Read- 
ing at  sight.    3  hours.  1  Ju.,  3  So.,  43  Fr.,  4  Sp.    Total  51. 

C.  Asst.  Professor  Howard,  Dr.  Hayley,  and  Mr.  Manning.  —  Cicero  (De 
Amicitia). —  Liry  (Books  I  and  II).  —  Terence  (Phormio  and  Andria). 
—  Reading  at  sight.    3  hours.  2  Ju.,  3  So.,  68  Fr.,  4  Sp.    Total  77. 

Z>.  Asst.  Professor  Howard  and  Dr.  Hayley.  —  Cicero  (De  Amicitia). — 
Livy  (Books  I.  and  II.). — Terence  (Phormio).  —  Plautus  (Captives). — 
Reading  at  sight.    3  hours.  1  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  3  So.,  44  Fr.    Total  49. 

E.  Mr.  Manning. —  Latin  Composition  (second  course).  —  Translation  of 
English  narrative.    3  hours  a  fortnight. 

1  Gr.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  20  Fr.    Total  25. 

1.  Professor  Smith.  —  Tacitus  (selections  from  the  Annals).—  Horace  (Odes 
and  Epodes).  —  Reading  at  sight.    8  hours.    2  Se.,  8  Ju..  23  So.    Total  28. 

2.  Mr.  Parker.  —  Tacitus  (selections  from  the  Histories).  —  Horace  (Ode* 
and  Epodes) .  —  Reading  at  sight.    8  hours. 

*  4  Se.,  8  Ju.,  85  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  50. 
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8.  Mr.  Parker. — Latin  Composition  (third  course). —  Extended  study  of 
Idiom.  —  Practice  in  translation.     1  hour. 

2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  12  So.    Total  18. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduate*  and  Graduate*:  — 

Greek. 

61.  Professor  Goodwin.  —  Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown,  with  parts  of  the 
oration  On  the  Embassy).  —  Aeschines  (Against  Ctesiphon).  3  hours.  1st 
half-year.  1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  16  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  22. 

6s.  Professor  Alleh.  —  Aeschylus  (Seven  against  Thebes).  —  Sophocles 
(Antigone). — Aristophanes  (Frogs).    8  hours.    2d  half-year. 

4  Gr.,  6  Se.,  14  Ju.    Total  24. 

7.  Asst.  Professor  Morgan.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (fourth  couree). — 
Written  composition  in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies 
of  classical  models.  —  Translation  of  selections  of  standard  English  (rhet- 
orical and  philosophical).    1  hour.  5  Gr.,  5  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  11. 

8.  Professor  Goodwin.  —  Plato  (Republic). — Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books  I- 
IV  and  X).    3  hours.  9  Gr.,  13  Se.,  3  Ju.    Total  25. 

10.  Professor  White.  —  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described  and 
illustrated  by  the  aid  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments.    2  hours. 

13  Gr.,  21  Se.,  22  Ju.,  3  So.    Total  59. 

4.  Professor  White.  —  The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes. —  Reading  of  the  Plays 
and  Scenic  Antiquities  (rirst  half-year) .  Special  studies  in  Aristophanes 
(second  half-year).    2  hours.  18  Gr.,  7  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  26. 

Latin. 

6.  Asst.  Professor  Howard.  —  Horace  (selected  Satires  and  Epistles) .  — 
Pliny  (selected  Letters).  —  Juvenal  (the  principal  Satires).    3  hours. 

4  Se.,  15  Ju.,  5  So.     Total  24. 

18*.  Professor  Smith.  —  Catullus  and  the  Elegiac  Poets.   2  hours.  2d  half-year. 

11  Gr.,  9  Se.,  5  Ju.,  2  So.    Total  27. 

7.  Professor  Greenouoh.  —  Practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style.  —  Study 
of  selections  from  classical  prose  as  models. —  Translation  into  Latin 
prose.  —  Original  essays  in  Latin.    1  hour.     4  Gr.,  7  Se.,  2  Ju.    Total  13. 

81.  Professor  Smith.  —  Plautus.    3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

5  Gr.,  14  Se.,  6  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  26. 

8*.  Professor  Greenouoh.  —  Lucretius. —  Cicero  (selected  Letters) .  8  hours. 
2d  half-year.  6  Gr.,  12  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  23. 

12.  Professor  Smith.  —  History  of  Latin  Literature  (Prose).  — Lectures,  with 
direction  of  the  students'  private  reading.    2  hours. 

18  Gr.,  9  Se.,  1  So.    Total  28. 
Primarily  for  Graduate* :  — 

Seminary.  —  Professors  Goodwin  and  Allen,  directors  for  1894-95.  Train- 
ing in  philological  criticism  and  research.  —  Aeschylus  (Eumenides)  and 
Ennius.    8  hours.  12  Gr.    Total  12.  * 
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25.  Asat.  Professor  Morgan.  —  Introductory  Course  in  the  Text-Criticism  and 
Interpretation  of  Classical  Authors:  for  1894-95,  Andocides.  8  hours  a 
fortnight.  4  Gr.    Total  4. 

84.  Professor  Allen.  —  Lectures  on  Greek  Grammar,  with  study  of  Dialectic 
Inscriptions.    2  hours.  11  Gr.     Total  11. 

28*.  Professor  Greewough. —  Latin  Grammar  (Syntax) .   2  hours.    2d  half-year. 

6  Gr.,  8  Se.     Total  9. 

27*.  Professor  Goodwih.  —  The  Politics  of  Aristotle.     2  hours.     2d  half-year. 

6  Gr.    Total  6. 

38s.  Professor  Goodwih.  —  Advice  and  help  in  a  course  of  private  reading  in 
some  department  of  Greek  Literature.    2d  half-year.  4  Gr.     Total  4. 

30'.  Professor  Allen.  —  The  Roman  Comedy.  —  Lectures.  —  Study  of  the 
Menaechmi  of  Plautus.    8  hours.     1st  half-year.     11  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  12. 

361.  Professor  Grbenough.  —  Cicero's  Exposition  of  Greek  Philosophy.  8 
hours.     1st  half-year.  8  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Di.     Total  8. 

39s.  Mr.  Parker.  —  Stoicism  in  the  First  and  Second  Centuries.  8  hours.  2d 
half-year.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  R.     Total  4. 

85.  Professor  White.  —  Disputed  Questions  in  Athenian  Topography.     1  hour. 

7  Gr.    Total  7. 

26.  Professor  Greenouoh.  —  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans  (second  course). 
—  Study  of  special  topics.    2  hours.  8  Gr.    Total  8 

ENGLISH. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

A.  Professors  A.  S.  Hill  and  Brioos,  and  Messrs.  Hurlbut,  Copeland, 
La mont,  Boynton,  Hart,  and  Damon.  —  Rhetoric  and  English  Composi- 
tion.—  A.  S.  Hill's  Rhetoric,  and  part  of  his  Foundations  of  Rhetoric. — 
Lectures,  written  exercises  and  conferences.    8  hours. 

6  So.,  344  Fr.,  62  Sp,.  110  Sc.     Total  522. 

B.  Messrs.  Lamont,  Gardiner,  Young,  and  Abbott.  —  Twelve  Themes.  — 
Lectures,  and  discussions  of  themes.    2  hours. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  11  Ju.,  50  So.,  27  Fr.,  17  Sp.,  18  Sc,  1  Law.    Total  126. 

(7.  Messrs.  Baker,  Lamont,  and  Hall.  —  Forensics.  —  Lectures  on  Argu- 
mentative Composition.  —  A  brief  based  on  a  master-piece  of  argumentative 
composition.  —  Four  forensics,  preceded  by  briefs.  — Discussions  of  briefs 
and  of  forensics.    2  hours. 

2  Gr.,  65  Se.,  312  Ju.,  40  So.,  8  Sp.,  5  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  438. 

BC    Messrs.  Baker,  Hurlbut,  and  Hall.  —  English  composition.  —  Written 
exercises  and  conferences.    2  hours.  1  So.,  45  Sc.    Total  46. 

28.  Professors  Child,  A.  S.  Hill,  Brioos,  and  Kittredgb. —  English. —  History 
and  Development  of  English  Literature  in  outline.    2  hours. 

1  Ju.,  8  So.,  84  Fr.,  9  Sp.    Total  47. 

31.  Dr.  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  Anglo-Saxon.  —  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader. 
3  hours.     1st  half-year.  14  Gr.,  6  Se.,  7  So.,  2  Sp.    Total  29. 
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22.  Messrs.  Gates,  Farley,  Moody,  and  Abbott.  —  English  Composition.    8 
hoars.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  201  So.,  10  Fr.,  26  Sp.,  8  Sc.    Total  248. 

6.  Asst.  Professors  Hart  and  Cumminos,  and  Mr.  Hayes.  —  Oral  Discussion 
of  Topics  in  History  and  Economics.    2  hours.    29  Gr.,  1  Law.    Total  80. 

10.   Mr.  Hayes.  —  Elocution.    2  hours. 

1  Gr.,  20  Se.,  35  Ju.,  4  So.,  8  Sp.,  1  Sc,  2  Law.    Total  71. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Professor  Kittredge  and  Dr.  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  English  Literature. — 
Chaucer.    S  hours.  16  Gr.,  13  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  30. 

2.  Professors  Child  and  Kittredge.  —  English  Literature.  —  Shakspere  (six 
plays).    8  hours.        15  Gr.,  26  Se.,  19  Ju.t  16  So.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  80. 

II1.   Dr.  F.  N.  Robinson. — English  Literature.  —  Bacon.    3  hours.     1st  half- 
year.  1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  5  Ju.,  2  So.    Total  10. 

11s.   Dr.  F.  N.  Robinson.  —English  Literature.  —  Milton.    8  hours.    2d  half- 
year.  7  Gr.,  21  Se.,  14  Ju.,  11  So.,  2  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  61. 

.  7.   Mr.  Gates.  —  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.     1  hour. 

18  Gr.,  33  Se.,  84  Ju.,  26  So.,  10  Sp.,  3  Sc,  1  Law.    Total  126. 

81.  Professor  A.  S.  Hill.  —  English  Literature.  —  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.     2  hours.     1st  half-year. 

5  Gr.,  46  Se.,  24  Ju.,  24  So.,  8  Sp.    Total  107. 

18.  Mr.  Lamont.  —  Literary  Criticism  in  England  since  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
1  hour.  4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Di.    Total  7. 

12.  Messrs.  Gardiner  and  Young.  —  English  Composition.    2  hours. 

10  Gr.,  49  Se.,  42  Ju.,  7  So.,  7  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  L.,  1  Di.    Total  118. 

18.   Mr.  Baker.  —  Argumentative  Composition.  —  Eight  Forensics  preceded  by 
briefs.  —  Lectures  and  conferences.     1  hour.       1  Se.,  1  L.,  1  R.    Total  3. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

16.   Mr.  Gates.  —  History  and  Principles  of  English  Versification.     1  hour. 

3  Gr.,  8  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  9. 

8*.  Professor  Kittredge.  —  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.  —  Beowulf.  8  hours.  "2d 
half-year.  13  Gr.,  4  Se.,  8  So.    Total  20. 

4.  Professor  Child  and  Dr.  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  Early  English.  —  Old  English 
Literature  from  1200  to  1450.  —  Matzner's  Altenglische  Sprachproben.  3 
hours.  12  Gr.    Total  12. 

21s.   Professor  Kittredge.  —  Early  English. —  The  Metrical  Romances.  —  Lec- 
tures and  theses.     3  hours.     2d  half-year.  8  Gr.     Total  8. 

27.  Professor  Child.  —  The  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads.    3  hours. 
1st  half-year.  12  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  13. 

5.  Professor  A.  S.  Hill.  —  English  Composition  (advanced  course).    3  hours. 

8  Gr.,  7  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Law.    Total  19. 

Course  of  Research. 
20.  Professor  Kittredge.  —  Special  Study.  2  Gr.     Total  2. 
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GERMAN. 

Privmarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

A.  Mr.  Nichols,  Dr.  Bierwirth,  and  Mr.  Calkins.  —  Elementary  Course.  — 
Grammar.  —  Translation  from  German  into  English,  and  elementary  exer- 
cises in  translating  into  German.    8  hours. 

3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  12  So.,  148  Fr.,  15  8p.,  59  8c,  1  Law.    Total  389. 

B.  Dr.  Poll.  —  Elementary  Course.  —  Grammar.  —  Composition.  —  Transla- 
tion and  reading  at  sight.  —  Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry.    5  hours. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  So.,  22  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  84. 

C.  Associate  Professor  Bartlett  and  Dr.  Bierwirth.  —  Intermediate  Course. 
— Grammar.  —  Composition.  —  Translation  and  reading  at  sight.  —  Selec- 
tions from  the  Writers  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  8 
hours.  8  Ju.,  9  So.,  64  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  2  8c.    Total  85. 

la.  Asst.  Professor  Schilling  and  Mr.  Calkins.  —  German  Prose  and  Poetry. 

—  Leasing  (Minna  von  Barnhelm).  — Schiller  (Wilhelm  Tell) .  —  Goethe 
(Egmont).  —  Lyrics  and  Ballads.  —  Modern  Historical  and  Narrative  Prose. 

—  Composition.  —  Reading  at  sight.    8  hours. 

1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  7  Ju.,  63  So.,  12  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  6  Sc.    Total  99. 

16.  Mr.  Nichols.  —  German  Prose.  —  Subjects  in  History  and  Biography.  — 
Reading  at  sight.    8  hours. 

8  Se.,  2  Ju.,  19  So.,  8  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  4  Sc.    Total  40. 

\c.  Mr.  Coab.  —  German  Prose.  —  Subjects  in  Natural  Science. —  Reading  at 
sight.    8  hours.        1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  8  Ju.,  7  So.,  9  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  28  Sc.    Total  57. 

E.  Mr.  Nichols.  —  German  Grammar  and  practice  in  writing  German  (first 
course).     1  hour.  1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  19  So.,  6  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  80. 

F.  Dr.  Poll.  —  German  Grammar  and  practice  in  writing  German  (second 
course).     1  hour.  2  Se.,  5  Ju.,  20  So.,  4  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  83. 

Q.  Asst.  Professor  Schilling.  —  German  Grammar  and  practice  in  writing 
German  (third  course).     1  hour.  8  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.    Total  7. 

2.  Dr.  Poll.  —  Leasing  and  the  German  Drama.  —  Practice  in  writing  Ger- 
man.    8  hours.  1  Se.,  9  Ju.,  16  So.,  12  Fr.,  5  Sp.    Total  43. 

3.  Asst.  Professor  Schilling.  —  Schiller  and  his  Contemporaries.  —  Practice 
in  writing  German.    3  hours. 

2  Se.,  19  Ju.,  29  So.,  13  Fr.,  2  Sp.    Total  65. 

4.  Asst.  Professor  von  Jaoemann.  —  Goethe  and  his  time.  —  Practice  in 
writing  German.    8  hours. 

8  Gr.,  6  Se.,  19  Ju.,  85  So.,  11  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  78. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

5.  Asst.  Professor  Schillino.  —  General  History  of  German  Literature ;  with 
special  reference  to  the  Classic  Periods  of  the  Twelfth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries. — Lectures,  with  collateral  reading.    8  hours. 

6  Gr.,  13  Se.,  18  Ju.,  7  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Me.    Total  46. 
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8.  Asst.  Professor  vox  Jaoemakh.  —  German  Literature  in  the  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth  Centuries.  —  Nibelungenlied.  —  Kudrun.  —  Hartmann's  Iwein. — 
Wolfram's  Parzival.  —  Walther  Ton  der  Vogelweide. —  Translation  into 
Modern  German.  —  Lectures  and  theses.    8  hours. 

6  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  8. 

101.  Dr.  Poll.  —  German  Literature  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Classic 
Period.  —  Lectures,  reading,  and  theses.    8  hours.     1st  half-year. 

2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Di.    Total  12. 

GERMANIC  PHILOLOGY. 

Primarily  for  Graduates. :  — 

12 l.  Asst.  Professor  yon  Jagemann. —  Gothic.    Introduction  to  the  study  of 
Germanic  Philology.    8  hours.     1st  half-year. 

11  Gr.,  8  Se.,  1  R.    Total  15. 

14".  Asst.  Professor  ton  Jagemann. —  Old  Saxon.    Introduction  to  the  study 
of  Germanic  Philology  (continued) .    8  hours.    2d  half-year. 

11  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  R.    Total  14. 

20a.  Asst.  Professor  yon  Jagemann. —  The  Seminary.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

FRENCH. 

J*rimarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

A.    Mr.   Babbitt.  —  Elementary  Course. — French  Prose  and  Composition.    8 
hours. 
7  Gr.,  7  Se.,  6  Ju.,  6  So.,  34  Fr.,  25  Sp.,  29  Sc,  1  Law,  1  Di.     Total  116. 

16.    Asst.  Professor  Sanderson  and  Mr.  La  Mehlee. —  Reading  at  sight  of 

Historical  French  Prose. —  Translation  from  French  into  English.    3  hours. 

6  Se.,  12  Ju.,  27  So.,  38  Fr.,  11  Sp.,  16  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  111. 

If.    Dr.  Marcou  and  Mr.  Babbitt.  —  Reading,  grammar,  and  composition.    8 
hours.  4  Ju.,  9  So.,  34  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  60. 

la.  Asst.  Professor  de  Sumichrast,  Dr.  Mure,  Dr.  Marcou,  and  Mr.  Babbitt. 

—  Reading,  grammar,  and  composition.    3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  7  Ju.,  25  So.,  67  Fr.,  12  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  119. 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Sanderson  and  Mr.  La  Meblke.  —  French  Prose  and 
Poetry. —  La  Fontaine.  —  Corneille.  —  Racine.  —  Moliere. —  Beaumarchais. 
Alfred  de  Musset.  —  Balzac.  —  Composition.    3  hours. 

6  Se.,  21  Ju.,  88  So.,  78  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  7  Sc.    Total  207. 

8.  Messrs.  Brun  and  La  Meslke.  —  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  French 
(elementary  course).    2  hours. 

5  Se.,  30  Ju.,  47  So.,  20  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  4  Sc.    Total  116. 

4.  Mr.  Brun.  —  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  French  (intermediate  course). 
2  hours.  1  Gr.,  10  Se.,  23  Ju.,  20  So.,  8  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  63. 

5.  Mr.  Brun.  —  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  French  (advanced  course). 

—  Oral  discussions.    2  hours. 

6  Se.,  7  Ju.,  16  So.,  2  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Law.    Total  36. 

14.  Professor  Bocher.  —  Difficult  Modern  French.  —  Reading  and  Transla- 
tion.   2  hours.  3  Gr.,  86  Se.,  42  Ju.,  43  So.,  11  Fr.,  4  Sp.    Total  139. 
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For  Graduate*  and  Undergraduate* :  — 

6.  Asst.  Professor  db  Sum  ichrast.  —  General  riew  of  French  Literature, 
from  its  origins  to  the  present  day.  —  Lectures,  readings  and  themes.  8 
hoars.  8  Gr.,  17  Se.,  29  Ju.,  47  So.,  7  FrM  2  Sp.    Total  105. 

8.  Asst.  Professor  db  Sumichrast.  —  French  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  — Lectures,  themes,  and  collateral  reading.    8  hours. 

13  Se.,  18  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Law.    Total  40. 

10.   Professor  Bocher.  —  French  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  —  Leo* 
tures,  themes,  and  collateral  reading.    8  hours. 

2  Gr.,  10  Se.,  5  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  Sp.    Total  21. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

Courses  of  Research. 

20.   Asst.  Professor  de  Sumichrast.  —  Advanced  Study.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

20a.   Professor  Bocher.  —  The  comedies  of  Moliere  and  those  of  his  immediate 
predecessors,  his  contemporaries,  and  his  immediate  successors.    2  hours. 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sp.    Total  7. 

ITALIAN. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

1 .  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Elements  of  Grammar.  —  Selections  from  modern 
authors.  —  Elementary  exercises  in  writing  Italian.     3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  13  Se.,  15  Ju.,  5  So.,  6  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Law.     Total  42. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Marsh. — Literature  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries. 

—  Torquato  Tasso.  —  Ariosto. —  Machiavelli.  —  Pulci.  —  Reading  at  sight. 

—  Syntax  and  Prose  Composition,  with  reading  of  modern  texts.    3  hours. 

2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  6  So.     Total  11. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

3.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Literature  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Cen- 
turies.—  Selections  from  Boccaccio,  Petrarca,  Dante.  —  Early  Italian. — 
Monaci's  Crestomazia  italiana  dei  primi  secoli.     3  hours. 

2  Gr.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  4. 

4.  Professor  Norton.  —  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts  in  Italy  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  with  special  study  of  Dante.    2  hours. 

3  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Law,  2  Di.    Total  11. 

SPANISH. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

la.  .Vast.  Professor  Marsh.  —  Grammar,  reading,  and  composition.  —  Modern 
nuTels  and  plays.  —  El  Eco  de  Madrid.     3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  4  Ju.,  13  So.,  11  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  85. 

16.  Dr.  Marco u. —  Elements  of  Grammar. —  Reading  of  simple  modern 
Spanish.  —  Elementary  exercises  in  writing  Spanish.  —  Simple  conversa- 
tion.   3  hours.  1  Gr.,  7  Se.,  11  Ju.,  11  So.,  5  Fr.,  1  Di.    Total  86. 
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For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

2.  Dr.  Marcou. — Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. — 
Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon.  —  Composition.    3  hours. 

2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  7  Ju.,  7  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  23. 

ROMANCE  PHILOLOGY. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

3.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Old  French. —  Phonology  and  Inflexions.  —  The 
oldest  texts.  —  La  Chanson  de  Roland.  —  Joinville.  —  Chretien  de  Troies.  — 
Aucassin  et  Nicolette.    2  hours.  9  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sp.    Total  11. 

4.  Dr.  Marcou.  —  Provencal.  —  Language  and  Literature,  with  selections 
from  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours.    2  hours.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  8. 

6.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Old  French  Dialects,  with  special  reference  U> 
Anglo-Norman.    2  hours.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

Courses  of  Research. 
20.   Professor  Sheldon.  —  Investigation  of  special  subjects.        2  Gr.    Total  2. 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Asst.  Professor  Marsh.  —  The  History  of  Latin  Literature  in  the  Middle 
Ages  (beginning  with  the  Fourth  Century),  and  its  relations  to  Classic  and 
Modern  Literature.  —  Lectures  and  theses.    2  hours.    2  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  8. 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Marsh.  —  Mediaeval  Literature  in  the  vulgar  tongues,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  influence  of  France  and  Provence.  —  Lectures  and 
theses.    8  hours.  5  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  6. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Professors  Palmer  and  James  and  Dr.  Santatana.  —  General  Introduc- 
tion to  Philosophy. — Logic.  —  Psychology. — Metaphysics  and  History  of 
Philosophy.     3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  30  Se.,  127  Ju.,  80  So.,  6  Fr.,  24  Sp.,  15  Sc,  2  Law.    Total  285. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

Systematic  Courses. 

2.  Professor  Munsterberg.  < —  Psychology.  —  Lectures,  experiments,  and  the- 
ses.   8  hours.     12  Gr.,  23  Se.,  13  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  4  Sc.    Total  59. 

8.  Professor  James.  —  Cosmology.  —  A  study  of  the  fundamental  conceptions 
of  Natural  Science,  with  special  reference  to  theories  of  Evolution  and 
Materialism.  —  Lectures  and  theses.    3  hours. 

5  Gr.,  11  Se.,  11  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Di.    Total  33. 

4.  Professor  Palmer.  —  Ethics.  —  The  Theory  of  Morals,  considered  con- 
structively.—  Lectures,  theses,  and  private  reading.    8  hours. 

8  Gr.,  19  Se.,  14  Ju.,  1  So.,  4  Sp.,  1  L.,  8  Di.    Total  50. 
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5.  Professor  Pbabodt.  —  The  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions.  — The  question* 
of  Charity,  the  Family,  Temperance,  and  the  various  phases  of  the  Labor 
Question,  as  problems  of  practical  Ethics.  —  Lectures,  essays,  and  practical 
observations.    2  hours.    1  Gr.,  40  Se.,  15  Ju.,  3  So.,  5  Sp.,  20  Di.    Total  84. 

6.  Professor  Everett.  —  The  Psychological  Basis  of  Religious  Faith.  —  Leo* 
tuxes.     1  hour.  8  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  26  Di.    Total  84. 

7.  Professor  Everett.  —  The  Content  of  Christian  Faith.  —  Lectures  and  a 
thesis.    3  hours.  18  Di.     Total  18. 

8.  Br.  Santa yana.  —  Aesthetics.  —  The  Psychology  of  Taste  and  the  History 
of  Aesthetic  Theories.  —  Lectures,  theses,  and  private  reading.    3  hours. 

2  GrM  8  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  13. 

9.  Professor  Rotcb.  —  Metaphysics.  —  The  fundamental  problems  of  Theo- 
retical Philosophy,  considered  constructively. —  The  Problem  of  Knowledge. 
— Realism  and  Idealism.  —  The  Problems  of  Causation,  Freedom,  Teleology, 
and  Theism.   Theses.    8  hours.    10  Or.,  5  Se.,  4  Ju.,  4Sp.,  2  Di.    Total  26. 

Historical  Courses. 

II1.  Dr.  Santatana. —  English  Philosophy  from  Hobbes  to  Hume.  —  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  private  reading.    8  hours.     1st  half-year. 

4  Gr.,  10  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  Sp.    Total  17 

12.  Professor  Rotce.  —  Kant  and  Schopenhauer.  —  Lectures.  —  Translation  of 
selections  from  the  above  authors.    3  hours.     8  Gr.,  8  Se.,  1  Di.    Total  7. 

13.  Professor  Everett.  —  Comparative  Religion.  —  Studies  in  the  Comparative 
History  of  Religions,  particularly  the  Vedic  Religion,  the  Hindu  Philoso- 
phies, Buddhism,  Mazdaism,  and  the  Chinese  Religions.    2  hours. 

4  Gr.,  4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  25  Di.    Total  36. 

14.  Professor  Pbabodt.  —  The  Philosophy  of  Religion ;  its  rise,  problem,  and 
results.  —  Lectures,  required  reading,  and  a  thesis.     1  hour. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  So.,  13  Di.     Total  18. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

Courses  op  Research. 

20a.  Professor  Muw sterbbro.  —  Psychological  Laboratory.  —  Laboratory  ex- 
ercises and  special  investigations  for  advanced  students. 

11  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  So.,  2  Sp.,  4  R.    Total  19. 

206.  Professor  James.  —  Psychological  Seminary.  —  Questions  in  Mental 
Pathology,  embracing  a  review  of  the  principal  forms  of  abnormal  or 
exceptional  mental  life.    2  hours.         4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sp.,  1  Me.    Total  7. 

20c.  Professor  Rotce.  —  Metaphysical  Seminary.  —  Subject  for  the  year :  The 
Development  of  the  Hegelian  System.  —  Lectures,  papers,  and  original 
research.    2  hours.  6  Gr.,  1  R.    Total  7. 

20d.  Professor  Palmer. — Ethical  Seminary.  —  The  Comparison  of  Ethical 
Ideals.     2  hours.  3  Gr.,  2  Di.,  1  R.    Total  6. 

20e.   Dr.  Saxtayaita.  —  Studies  in  Scholastic  Philosophy.    2  hours. 

2  Di.     Total  2. 
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Courses  in  Education  and  Teaching. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

16.  Asst.  Professor  Hanus.  —  The  History  of  Educational  Theories  and  Prac- 
tices.— Lectures,  discussions,  and  reports.  —  Two  essays.    2  hours. 

5  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  9. 

18.  Asst.  Professor  Hanus.  —  Introduction  to  Educational  Theory.  —  Lectures, 
reports,  and  discussions.  —  One  essay.     1  hour. 

4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  6  Sc.    Total  11. 
IVimarily  for  Graduate* :  — 

17.  Asst.  Professor  Hanus.  —  Organization  and  Management  of  Public  Schools 
and  Academies.  —  Supervision,  Courses  of  Study,  and  Instruction.  —  Lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  reports,    2  hours.  5  Gr.,  8  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  14. 

20/.  Asst.  Professor  Hanus.  —  Pedagogical  Seminary. —  Aims,  Organization, 
Equipment,  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education. — Lectures,  essays,  re- 
ports and  discussions.     1  hour.  10  Gr.     Total  10. 

HISTORY. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Dr.  Coolidoe. —  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History  (introductory 
course).    3  hours.  8  Ju.,  56  So.,  257  Fr.,  41  Sp.,  7  Sc.    Total  864. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

7.  Professor  Emerton.  —  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  from  the  rise 
of  Italian  Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1350-1563).  2 
hours.  9  Gr.,  18  Se.,  13  Ju.,  10  So.,  1  Sp.,  18  Di.    Total  69. 

8.  Asst.  Professor  Gross.  —  History  of  France  to  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  2 
hours.  6  Gr.,  6  Se.,  11  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  Sp.     Total  27. 

!).  Asst.  Professor  Gross.  —  Constitutional  History  of  England  to  the  Sixteenth 
Century.    3  hours.  9  Gr.,  18  Se.,  15  Ju.,  9  So.,  3  Sp.    Total  54. 

11.  Asnt.  Professor  Channino.  —  European  History  during  the  Seventeenth 
Century  and  the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth.  —  Constitutional  History  of 
England  during  the  Stuart  Period.     8  hours. 

2  Gr.,  19  Se.,  19  Ju.,  16  So.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  60. 

121.  Professor  M act ane.  —  Constitutional  History  of  England  since  the  reign 
of  George  II.    3  hours.    2d  half-year. 

5  Gr.,  24  Se.,  28  Ju.,  45  So.,  5  Fr.,  5  Sp.    Total  112. 

12*.   Professor  Macvanr. —  History  of  Continental  Europe  since  the  Middle  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.    3  hours.     1st  half-year. 
7  Gr.,  44  Se.,  59  Ju.,  89  So.,  15  Fr.,  17  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Law,  1  Me.     Total  234. 

10.   Asst.  Professor  Channino.  —  American  History  (to  1783).    8  hours. 

4  Gr.,  16  Se.,  36  Ju.,  84  So.,  3  Fr.,  12  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  15G. 

13.  Asst.  Professor  Hart.  —  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United 
States  (1783-1865).     8  hours. 

6  Gr.,  69  Se.,  65  Ju.,  35  So.,  1  Fr.,  17  Sp.,  1  Sc,  2  Law.     Total  196. 

151.  Dr.  Coolidoe.  History  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Europe.  8  hours.  1st 
half-year.  1  Gr.,  15  Se.,  7  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  32. 
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Primarily  for  Graduate* :  — 

22.   Asst.  Professor  Gross.  —  The  Sources  and  Literature  of  English  Constitu- 
tional History.     1  hour.  8  Gr.     Total  8. 

Seminary  Courses. 
20a.   Professor  Em ertok.  —  Church  and  State.  5  Gr.,  2  Di.     Total  7. 

206.   Asst.  Professor  Gross.  —  English  Institutions  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

1  Gr.     Total  1. 

20c.    Professor  Macvane. —  Recent  Constitutional  History. 

2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  R.     Total  4. 

20e.  Asst.  Professors  Ciiannino  and  Hart.  —  American  History  and  Institu- 
tions. 10  Gr.    Total  10. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  LAW. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

l1.  Professor  Macvane.  —  Constitutional  Government  (elementary  course).  8 
hoars.     1st  half-year. 

1  Se.,  26  Ju.,  123  So.,  119  Fr.,  49  Sp.,  2  Sc.,  1  Law.     Total  821. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

4.  Mr.  Conant.  —  Elements  of  International  Law  and  the  History  of  American 
Diplomacy.     8  hours.  15  Se.,  11  Ju.,  4  So.,  8  Sp.    Total  88. 

8.  Mr.  Williams.  —  History  and  Institutes  of  Roman  Law.  —  Institutes  of 
Justinian,  except  the  Law  of  Inheritance.  —  Selections  from  the  Institutes 
of  Gaius.     3  hours.  19  Se.,  7  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  Law.     Total  80. 

61.   Federal    Government,   historical    and    comparative.     2  hours.     1st  half- 
year.  4  (Jr.,  7  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  12. 

7*.  Professor  Macvane.  —  Leading  principles  of  Constitutional  Law  :  selected 
cases,  American  and  English.     3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

8  Gr.,  8  Se.,  1G  Ju.,  18  So.,  12  Fr.,  14  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  78. 

17.  Mr.  Conant. —  The  Principles  of  the  Common  Law. —  Rights  and  their 
Enforcement.  —  Elements  of  Jurisprudence.     3  hours. 

G  Gr.,  49  Se.,  14  Ju.,  3  So.,  10  Sp.,  1  Sc,  3  Law.     Total  86. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

101.  Professor  Macvane.  —  Principles  of  Government:  Selections  from  lead- 
ing writers,  together  with  studies  in  existing  political  systems.  2  hours. 
1st  half-year.  9  Gr.,  4  Se.,  2  Ju.    Total  15. 

11.  Asst.  Professor  Channing.  —  History  of  Political  Theories,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  origin  of  American  Institutions.  —  Studies  from  Machia- 
veili,  Calvin,  Hobhes,  the  Puritan  state  papers,  Winthrop,  Locke,  Rousseau, 
Otis,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  others.     2  hours.  9  Gr.     Total  9. 

12.  Asst.  Professor  Hart.  —  Government  and  Political  Methods  in  the  United 
States,  national,  State,  and  municipal.     2  hour*. 

5  Gr.,  14  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  20. 

161.  Mr.  Williams.  —  Roman  Law.  —  The  Law  of  Obligations.  —  Selections 
from  the  Corpus  Juris.  —  Development  since  the  time  of  Justinian.  2 
hours.     1st  half-year.  8  Se.,  1  Law.    Total  4. 
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ECONOMICS. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

1.  Professor  Ashley,  Asst.  Professor  Cumminos,  Dr.  Cumminos,  and  Mr. 
Clow.  —  Outlines  of  Economics.  —  Mill's  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 
— Lectures  on  Economic  Development,  Distribution,  Social  Questions,  and 
Financial  Legislation.    3  hours. 

2  Gr.,  89  Se.,  18  Ju.,  159  So.,  9  Fr.,  44  Sp.,  5  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  277. 

10.   l*rofessor  Ashley.  —  The  Elements  of  Economic  History  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  Modern  Times.     2  hours. 

9  Gr.,  20  Se.,  21  Ju.,  10  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  61. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

2.  Professors  Ashley  and  Macvane.  —  Economic  Theory  from  Adam  Smith 
to  the  present  time.  —  Selections  from  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo.  —  Modern 
Writers.  —  Lectures.    3  hours. 

9  Gr.,  14  Se.,  6  Ju.,  1  So.,  3  Sp.,  1  Law.     Total  34. 

8.  Asst.  Professor  Cumminos.  —  The  Principles  of  Sociology.  —  Development 
of  the  Modern  State,  and  of  its  Social  Functions.    2  hours. 

10  Gr.,  30  Se.,  4  Ju.,  3  So.,  5  Sp.     Total  52. 

14.   Asst.  Professor  Cumminos. —  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy.  —  Utopian 
Literature  from  Plato's  Republic  to  the  present  time.    2  hours. 

5  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  8. 

9.  Asst.  Professor  Cumminos.  —  The  Social  and  Economic  Condition  of  Work- 
ingmen  in  the  United  States  and  in-  other  countries.    8  hours. 

8  Gr.,  34  Se.,  31  Ju.,  5  So.,  6  Sp.    Total  79. 

5*.  Mr.  Vibtue.  —  Railway  Transportation.  —  Lectures  and  written  work.  8 
hours.     2d  half-year.      2  Gr.,  10  Se.  6  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  21. 

81.   Professor  Dunbar. —  History  of  Financial  Legislation  in  the  United  States. 
2  hours.     1st  half-year.        5  Gr.,  22  Se.,  22  Ju.,  2  Sp.,  1  Law.     Total  52. 

71.   Professor  Dunbar.  —  The  Theory  and  Methods  of  Taxation,  with  special 
reference  to  local  taxation  in  the  United  States.    3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

6  Gr.,  11  Se.,  9  Ju.,  2  So.     Total  28. 

7s.   Professor  Dunbar. —  Financial  Administration  and  Public  Debts.    8  hours. 
2d  half-year.  *  7  Gr.,  11  Se.,  9  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  28. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

20.   Professors  Dunbar  and  Ashley,  and  Asst.  Professor  Cumminos.  —  Sem- 
inary in  Economics.  15  Gr.,  2  Se.    Total  17. 

THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

1.  Asst.  Professor  Moore.  —  Principles  of  Delineation,  Color,  and  Chiaros- 
curo.—  Lectures  (once  a  week),  with  collateral  reading. —  Practice  in 
drawing  and  in  the  use  of  water-colors.  —  Perspective.    3  hours. 

7  Se.,  7  Ju.,  11  So.,  11  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  28  Sc.     Total  65. 
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"2.  Aast.  Professor  Moore.  —  Principles  of  Design  in  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Architecture.  —  Lectures  (twice  a  week),  with  collateral  reading.  —  Prac- 
tice in  drawing  and  water-colors.    8  hours. 

4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Sp.,  4  Sc.    Total  16. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

4.  Professor  Norton.  —  Roman  and  Mediaeval  Art,  with  special  study  of  the 
Development  of  Gothic  Architecture,  and  of  the  Revival  of  Art  in  Italy  in 
the  Thirteenth  Century.    3  hours. 

7  Gr.,  140  Se.,  152  Ju.,  105  So.,  4  Fr.,  25  Sp.,  10  Sc,  2  Law,  1  Di.     Total  446. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

la.  Aast.  Professor  Warren.  —  Technical  and  Historical  Development  of  the 
ancient  styles,  with  a  special  reference  to  Classic  Architecture.  Lectures 
and  practice  in  the  drawing  room.    3  hours.     1  Se.,  1  Sp.,  25  Sc.    Total  27. 

Ah.  Asst.  Professor  Warren. —  Technical  and  Historical  Development  of  the 
Mediaeval  styles  of  Architecture.  Lectures  and  practice  in  the  drawing 
room.    3  hours.  1  Sp.,  4  Sc.    Total  5. 

*2a     Mr.  Newton.  —  Elementary  architectural  drawing.    8  hours. 

1  Sp.,  25  Sc.    Total  26. 

3a.  Asst.  Professor  Warren  and  Mr.  Newton.  —  Freehand  drawing  from 
architectural  subjects.    6  hours.  6  Sc.    Total  6. 

4a.  Asst.  Professor  Warren  and  Mr.  Newton. —  Elementary  architectural 
design.    Lectures  and  practice.     7  hours.  1  Sp.,  8  Sc.    Total  4. 

MUSIC. 

for  Graduates  and  Undergraduates ;  — 

1.    Professor  Paine.  —  Harmony.     2  to  5  hours. 

1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  5  So.,  6  Fr.,  8  Sp.     Total  16. 

!».    Professor  Paine.  —  Counterpoint.     2  hours. 

2  Ju.,  11  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  15. 

7.      Prof essor  Paine.  —  Instrumentation.     1  hour.     1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Ju.    Total  5. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

5.  Professor  Paine.  —  Canon  and  Fugue.     2  hours. 

1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  Sp.     Total  5. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

A '.  Mr.  Coar.  —  Logarithms.  —  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  3  hours. 
1st  half-year.  6  Se.,  5  Ju.,  11  So.,  30  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  65. 

IP.  Mr.  Coar.  —  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  (elementary  course).  3  hours.  2d 
half-year.  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  7  So.,  19  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  5  Sc.    Total  38. 

C.  Aast.  Professor  B6cher.  —  Plane  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  (extended 
course).    3  hours.    1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  6  So.,  15  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  3  Sc.    Total  28. 

/>J.  Aast.  Professor  Osgood  and  Mr.  Lots.  —  Algebra.    3  hours. 

2  Se.,  7  Ju.,  5  So.,  22  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  43. 
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«ff*.  Mr.  Love. —  Solid  Geometry.     3  hours. 

6  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  28  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  5  Sc.     Total  51. 

F.    Mr.  Ashton.  —  Trigonometry  and  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.    3  hours. 

2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  8  So.,  36  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  53. 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Osgood.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (first  course). 
8  hours.  3  Or.,  8  Ju.,  15  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  37. 

4.  Asst.  Professor  Osgood.  —  The  Elements  of  Mechanics.    3  hours. 

3  Gr.,  3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  Sc.     Total  10. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

8.  Professor  Bykrly.  —  Modern  Methods  in  Geometry.  —  Determinants.     3 
hours.  10  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  20. 

5.  Professor  Byerly.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus   (second  course)* 
8  hours.  10  Gr.,  13  Se.,  12  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  :*8. 

12.  Asst.  ProfeBsor  Bocher.  —  The  Theory  of  Equations.  —  Algebraic  Anal- 
ysis.—  Invariants  and  Co  variant*.     3  hours.    10  Gr.,  8  Se.,  3  Ju.     Total  21. 

primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

7a.  Professor  J.  M.  Peirce.  —  The  General  Theory  of  Curves  and  Surfaces 
(first  course)  :  Algebraic  Plane  Curves,  especially  Curves  of  the  Third 
Degree  in  point  or  line  coordinates.     3  hours.  5  Gr.,  8  Ju.     Total  8. 

9.  Professor  J.  M.  Peirce.  —  Quaternions,  with  applications  to  Geometry  and 
Mechanics  (second  course).    3  hours.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  3. 

13.  Asst.  Professor  B6ciier.  —  The  Theory  of  Functions  (introductory  course). 
8  hours.  7  Gr.,  3  Se.     Total  10. 

10.  Professors  Byerly  and  B.  O.  Peirce.  —  Trigonometric  Series.  —  Introduc- 
tion to  Spherical  Harmonics.  —  Potential  Function.     3  hours. 

6  Gr.,  7  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sc,  1  B.     Total  1«. 

16.  Professor  Byerly.  —  Problems  in  the  Mechanics  of  Rigid  Bodies.     2  hours. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  3. 

17.  Asst.  Professor  Osgood. — The  Theory  of  Functions  (second  course). — 
Introduction  to  Weierstrass's  Theory  of  Functions.     2  hours.   4Gr.   Total  4. 

19.  Assc.  Professor  B6ciier.  —  Curvilinear  Coordinates  and  Lame's  Functions. 
8  hours.  2  Gr.     Total  2. 

21.  Professor  J.  M.  Peirce.  —  The  Algebra  of  Logic.     3  hours  a  fortnight. 

1  Gr.    Total  1. 
Cor  use  of  Research. 

206.  Asst.  Professor  B6ciier. — The  Theory  of  Functions  satisfying  Laplace'* 
Equation.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

ENGINEERING. 

la.  Messrs.  Love  and  Ashtox. — Engineering  Mathematics.  —  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry. —  Advanced  Algebra.  —  Plane  Analytical  Geometry.     4  hours. 

2  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  71  Sc.     Total  75. 

Ab.  Mr.  Love.  —  Engineering  Mathematics.  —  Analytic  Geometry.  —  Differen- 
tial and  Integral  Calculus.     5  hours.  2  Ju.,  3G  Sc.     Total  88. 
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2a.  Dr.  WrLLaoN.  —  Descriptive  Astronomy.    8  boon,     lit  half-year. 

2  Se.,  10  Ju.,  3  8o.,  11  Sc.    Total  26. 

2b.  Dr.  Wnxsoif .  —  Practical  Astronomy.  —  Use  of  instruments  and  applica- 
tions to  Navigation  and  Surveying.     3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  10  Sc.    Total  14. 

2c.  Dr.  Willson.  —  Practical  Astronomy.  —  Determination  of  time,  latitude, 
and  longitude.  —  Use  of  the  sextant  and  astronomical  transit. — Lectures, 
instrumental  work,  and  computation.    8  hours.    5  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sc.    Total  7. 

3a.  Messrs.  A.  N.  Johnson,  Moses,  and  Perry.  —  Mechanical  Drawing. — 
Descriptive  Geometry.  —  Tinting,  Isometric  Drawing,  Shades  and  Shadows, 
Perspective.     6  hours.         1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  6  Ju.,  2  So.,  3  Fr.,  58  Sc.    Total  76. 

3r.  Mr.  Moses.  —  Structural  and  Machine  Drawing.  —  Applications  of  De- 
scriptive Geometry  to  Engineering  Constructions  and  Machinery.  6  hours. 
1st  half-year.  1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  3  Ju.,  43  Sc.    Total  52. 

3o*.  Mr.  Moses.  —  Mechanism.  —  Study  of  gearing  and  mechanical  movements. 
4  hours.    2d  half-year.  1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  2  Ju.,  37  Sc.    Total  46. 

4a.  Messrs.  Turner  and  Perry.  —  Surveying,  Plotting,  and  Topographical 
Drawing.  —  Levelling.  —  Field  Practice.    6  hour*. 

1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  27  Sc.    Total  36. 

4c.  Mr.  Turner.  —  Geodesy.  —  Geodetic,  Mining,  and  Hydrographic  Survey- 
ing.—  Field  Practice.    6  hours.     1st  half-year.  1  Ju.,  6  Sc.    Total  7. 

Ad.  Mr.  Turner.  —  Railroad  Engineering.  —  Survey,  Location,  and  Construc- 
tion of  Railroads.  —  Field  Practice.     6  hours.     2d  half-year. 

1  Ju.,  8  Sc.     Total  9. 

5a.  Professor  Hollis.  —  Analytical  and  Applied  Mechanics.  —  Stresses  in 
framed  structures  and  machines.  —  Problems  in  Statics  and  Dynamics.  6 
hours.     1st  half-year.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  35  Sc.     Total  40. 

he.  Professor  Hollis.  —  Resistance  of  Materials.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work  on  materials  used  for  structural  purposes.     6  hours.     2d  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  29  Sc.     Total  36. 

6a.    Mr.  Turner.  —  Hydraulics.  —  Flow  of  water  and  fluids  of  varying  density. 

—  Gauging  of  streams  and  pipes.  —  Power  of  water-fulls.     3  hours.     1st 
half-year.  2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  21  Sc.     Total  26. 

66.  Mr.  L.  J.  Johnson.  —  Hydraulic  and  Wind  Motors.  —  Water-wheels, 
Turbines,  Water-engines  and  Wind-wheels.    3  hours.    2d  half-year. 

12  Sc.     Total  12. 

6c.  Mr.  Rice.  —  Water  Supply  and  Sanitary  Engineering.  3  hours.  2d  half- 
year.  2  Ju.,  12  Sc.     Total  14. 

fd.  Mr.  Turner.  —  Irrigation.  —  Construction  of  irrigation  works  and  canals. 

—  Hydrography.    2  hours.    2d  half-year.  4  Sc.    Total  4. 

la.  Mr.  L.  J.  Jonhson.  —  Bridges  and  Buildings.  —  Graphical  Statics.  —  Plate 
girders,  riveted  and  pin-bridges. —  Details  of  iron  and  steel  construction.  6 
hours,  1st  half-year.    8  hours,  2d  half-year.  6  Sc.    Total  .">. 
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8a.  Mr.  L.  J.  Johnson.  —  Masonry  and  Timber  Structures.  —  Foundations, 
arches,  dams,  piers,  pneumatic  foundation  work  and  tunnels.  6  hours.  2d 
half-year.  4  Sc.     Total  4. 

10a.  Rindge  School  and  Professor  Hollis. —  Shopwork  in  Metals.  —  Use  of 
tools. — Fitting  by  hand.  —  Study  of  the  metals  in  practical  working. — 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work.    6  hours.    1st  half-year.     24  Sc.     Total  24. 

2d  half-year.     15  Sc.    Totat  15. 

106.  Rindge  School  and  Professor  Hollis.  —  Blacksmithing.  —  Use  of  tools.  — 
Forging,  welding,  tool  dressing  and  tempering.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.     6  hours.  1st  half-year.     25  Sc.     Total  25. 

2d  half-year.     12  Sc.     Total  12. 

10c.  Rindge  School  and  Professor  Hollis. —  Shopwork  in  Wood. —  Use  of 
tools.  —  Pattern-making  and  turning.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  6 
hours.  14  Sc.     Total  14. 

10o*.  Rindge  School  and  Professor  Hollis.  —  Foundry  Practice. —  Moulding. — 
Casting  in  iron  and  alloys. — Mixing  metals.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.     6  hours.  14  Sc.    Total  14. 

10c.  Rindge  School  and  Professor  Hollis.  —  Machine  Shop  Practice.  —  Use  of 
machine  tools.  —  Construction  of  parts  of  machinery ;  finishing  and  assem- 
bling parts.  — Lectures  and  laboratory  work.     6  hours. 

1st  half-year.     16  Sc.    Total  16. 
2d  half-year.     17  Sc.    Total  17. 

Ha.  Mr.  L.  S.  Marks.  —  Machinery  and  Boilers.  —  Description  of  the  different 
types  of  Engines  and  Boilers.  —  Theory  and  efficiency.  —  Pumping  Ma- 
chinery.—  Hoisting  Machinery.     3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  33  Sc.    Total  86. 

116.  Mr.  L.  S.  Marks. — Steam-Engine  and  Boilers.  —  Details  of  construc- 
tion. —  Valve  gears  and  valve  setting.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  8 
hours.     2d  half-year.  1  Gr.,  25  Sc.     Total  26. 

12a.  Mr.  L.  S.  Marks.  —  Thermodynamics  of  the  Steam-Engine.  —  The  theory 
and  application  to  problems  connected  with  steam.  —  Efficiency  of  engines 
and  boilers.     3  hours.     2d  half-year.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  16  Sc.     Total  18. 

13a.  Mr.  L.  S.  Marks.  —  Engineering  Laboratory.  —  Practical  management  of 
the  steam-engine,  pumps,  boilers,  and  attachments.     3  hours. 

8  Sc.    Total8. 

136.  Mr.  L.  S.  Marks.  —  Engineering  Laboratory.  —  Testing  machinery, 
boilers,  and  accessories.  —  Standardizing  instruments.     10  hours. 

7  Sc.    Total  7. 

13o*.  Messrs.  L.  J.  Johnson  and  Turner.  —  Engineering  Laboratory.  —  Prac- 
tical measurement  of  the  flow  of  water,  and  testing  hydraulic  machinery. 
Given  only  in  part.  2  Ju.,  12  Sc.    Total  14. 

14a.  Mr.  Moses.  —  Machine  Design. —  Designing  the  parts  of  machinery. — 
Methods  of  proportioning  the  parts  for  strength  and  effect.  Draughting,  4 
hours.    Lectures,  2  hours.  1  Sc.    Total  1. 

16a.  Mr.  Adams.  —  Industrial  Applications  of  Electricity.  Lectures,  2  hours. 
Laboratory,  3  hours.  1st  half-year.    8  Sc.    Total  8. 
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16c.  Messrs.  Adams  and  Shaw. —  Direct-Current  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery. 
Theory,  testing,  and  practice  in  management.  Lecture,  1  hour.  Lab- 
oratory, 3  hours,  1st  half-year.  2  Gr.,  6  Se.,  1  Ju.,  17  8c.    Total  26. 

16c?.  Messrs.  Adams  and  Shaw. — Direct-Current  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery. 
—  Continuation  of  Course  16*,  with  practice  in  design  and  construction. 
Lecture,  1  hour.    Laboratory,  6  hours,  2d  half-year. 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  16  Sc.    Total  21. 

16e.  Messrs.  Adams  and  Shaw. — Alternators,  Transformers,  and  Alternating 
Current  Motors. — Theory,  testing,  and  practice  in  management.  Lec- 
tures, 2  hours.    Laboratory,  8  hours,  1st  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  8  Sc.    Total  18. 

16/.  Messrs.  Adams  and  Shaw.  —  Alternators,  Transformers,  Alternating-Cur* 
rent  Motors  and  Allied  Apparatus.  —  Continuation  of  Course  16e  with  prac- 
tice in  design  and  construction.  Lecture,  1  hour.  Laboratory,  6  hours,  2d 
half-year.  1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  8  Sc.    Total  11. 

18a.  Mr.  Torret.  —  Metallurgy.  —  Manufacture  of  the  metals  used  in  engin- 
eering construction.  —  Lectures  on  the  practical  working  of  iron  and  steel. 
— Lectures.    8  hours.     1st  half-year.  1  Ju.,  11  Sc.    Total  12. 

21.  Professor  Hollis.  —  Engineering  conference  on  the  general  theory  of 
machinery  and  the  commercial  and  economic  questions  involved  in  the  se- 
lection of  types  of  machinery  for  given  localities  and  duties.  —  Comparison 
of  different  methods  of  transmitting  power.  1  Se.,  11  Sc.    Total  12. 

22.  Mr.  Cow akt.  —  Contracts  and  Specifications.  —  The  principles  of  Common 
Law  as  applied  to  contracts.  —  Practice  in  drawing  up  specifications.  1 
hoar.    2d  half-year.  9  Sc.    Total  9. 

PHYSICS. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

B.  Asst.  Professor  Hall.  —  Experimental  Physics.  —  Lecture,  1  hour. 
Laboratory  work,  2  hours. 

7  Se.,  3  Ju.,  26  So.,  25  Fr.,  18  Sp.,  52  Sc.    Total  131. 

C-  Messrs.  Sabine  and  McLaughlin.  —  Experimental  Physics.  —  Measure- 
ments in  Mechanics,  Sound,  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.  — 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work.    3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  8  Ju.,  11  So.,  26  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  27  Sc,  1  Law.    Total  79. 

1.  Asst.  Professor  Hall.  —  General  Descriptive  Physics.  —  Lectures,  2 
hours.     Laboratory  work,  2  hours. 

1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  12  So.,  16  Fr.,  45  Sc.    Total  79. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

2.  Mr.  Sabine. — Light  and  Heat.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  in  ther- 
mometry, radiation,  interference,  polarization,  and  spectrometry.  6  to 
8  hours.  1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  6. 

8.  Professor  B.  O.  Pbibcb  and  Mr.  Duane.  —  Electrostatics,  Electrokinematics, 
and  parts  of  Electromagnetism.  —  Lecture,  1  hour.  Laboratory  work, 
6  to  8  hours.  2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  8  Ju.,  7  So.,  1  Fr.,  19  Sc.    Total  34. 
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4.  Professor  Trowbridge  and  Mr.  Sabine.  —  Electrodynamics,  Magnetism, 
and  Electromagnetism. —  Lectures,  2  hours.    Laboratory  work. 

4  Gr.,  8  Se.,  4  Ju.,  15  Sc.    Total  31. 

61.  Asst.  Professor  Hall.  —  Elements  •  of  Thermodynamics.  2  hours.  1st 
half-year.  l'Gr.,  5  Se.,  2  Ju.,  17  Sc.    Total  25. 

6*.  Asst.  Professor  Hall.  —  Thermodynamic  Potential.    2  hours.    2d  half-year. 

2  Se.,  2  Ju.    Total  4. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

8.  Professor  Trowbridge.  —  Electrodynamics,  with  special  reference  to 
periodic  currents  of  electricity.  —  Laboratory  work,  9  hours. 

2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  5  Sc.    Total  10. 

9.  Professor  B.  O.  Peirce.  —  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electrostatics  and 
Electrokinematics.  3  Gr.    Total  8. 

Course  of  Research. 

20a.  Professor  Trowbridge.  —  Spectrum  Analysis.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

B.  Mr.  Torrey.  —  Experimental  Chemistry.  —  Lectures,  2  hours.  Labora- 
tory work,  24,  or,  if  taken  as  a  full  course,  5  hours. 

1  Se.,  7  So.,  34  Fr.,  9  8p.,  7  Sc.    Total  58. 

1.  Professor  Jackson.  —  General  Descriptive  Chemistry,  including  its  appli- 
cations in  the  arts,  and  embracing  the  scheme  of  the  chemical  elements.  — 
Lectures,  2  hours.     Laboratory  work. 

1  Gr.,  21  Se.,  33  Ju.,  87  So.,  25  Fr.,  11  Sp.,  63  Sc.     Total  191. 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Wolff  and  Mr.  Whittle.  —  Mineralogy  (including  Crys- 
tallography, Physical  arid  Chemical  Mineralogy,  and  Descriptive  Mineral- 
ogy).    3  hours,  with  additional  laboratory  hours. 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  7  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  17  Sc.     Total  35. 

8.  Professor  H.  B.  Hill.  —  Qualitative  Analysis.  Laboratory  work,  about 
9  hours.  2  Gr.,  9  Se.,  17  Ju.,  12  So.,  2  Sp.,  17  Sc,  1  Me.     Total  60. 

4.  Asst.  Professor  Richards. — Quantitative  Analysis,  gravimetric  and  vol- 
umetric.    Laboratory  work,  about  9  hours. 

2  Gr.,  4  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.,  11  Sc.     Total  22. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

4a.  Asst.  Professor  Richards.  —  Quantitative  Analysis  (second  course).— 
Laboratory  work,  including  analyses  of  air,  gases,  water,  minerals,  iron, 
and  sugar.     3  hours.  1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  3  Sc.     Total  8. 

6.  Professor  H.  B.  Hill.  —  The  Carbon  Compounds.  —  Lectures,  3  hours. 
Laboratory  work.  3  Gr.,  5  Se.,  6  Ju.,  5  Sc.     Total  18. 

8.  Asst.  Professor  Richards.  —  History  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Philoso- 
phy.   2  hours.     1st  half-year. 

4  Gr.,  3  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  So.,  4  Sc,  1  Law,  1  Me.     Total  19. 
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Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

6.  Dr.  Bancroft.  —  Advanced  Problems  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Chemical 
Physics,  including  Molecular  Weights  and  Volumes,  Thermo-Chemistry, 
and  Specific  Refractive  Power.  — Lectures,  8  hours.    Laboratory  work. 

2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  JuM  4  Sc.    Total  11. 

Courses  of  Research. 

20a.  Asst.  Professor  Richards.  —  Inorganic  Chemistry,  including  Determina- 
tion of  Atomic  Weights.  2  Or.,  1  Se.     Total  8. 

206.  Professor  Jackson. —  Aromatic  Compounds.    5  hours. 

4  fir.,  1  Se.     Total  5. 

20c.     Professor  H.  B.  Hill.  —  Organic  Chemistry.    6  hours. 

8  Gr.    Total  8. 

BOTANY. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

l2.  Professor  Good  ale.  —  Botany.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory  practice.  8 
hours.     2d  half-year. 

2  Gr.,  13  Se.,  81  Ju.,  57  So.,  69  Fr.,  17  Sp.,  27  Sc.    Total  206. 

2'.  Asst.  Professor  Thaxter. —  Morphology  of  Plants.  Laboratory  work.  8 
hours.    1st  half-year.     4  Gr.,  8  Se.,  10  Ju.,  19  So.,  2  Sp.,  24  Sc.    Total  67. 

For  Graduates  and  ^Undergraduates :  — 

3.  Professor  Good  ale.  —  Botany  (second  course) .  Lectures  and  laboratory 
practice.     3  hours.  2  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  6  Sc.     Total  10. 

4s.  Professor  Farlow  and  Asst.  Professor  Thaxter.  —  Cryptogamic  Botany. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work.    3  hours.    2d  half-year. 

4  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  4  So.,  4  Sc.    Total  18. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

Courses  of  Research. 

20a.  Professor  Good  ale. —  Structure  and  Development  of  Phanerogams. — 
Experimental  Vegetable  Physiology.  —  Systematic  Botany.  —  Economic 
and  Medical  Botany.  6  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  8  Sc.    Total  10. 

20£.  Professor  Farlow  and  Asst.  Professor  Thaxter.  —  Structure  and  Devel- 
opment of  Cryptogams.  8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sc.    Total  10. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Primarily  for  Undergradutes :  — 

I1.  Dr.  C.  B.  Dayehport.  —  Zoology. — Lectures  and  laboratory  demonstra- 
tions.   3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

4  Gr.,  9  Se.,  15  Ju.,  24  So.,  85  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  36  Sc.    Total  128. 

2*.  Dr.  G.  H.  Parker.  —  Morphology  of  Animals.  —  Laboratory  work.  8 
hours.    2d  half-year. 

8  Gr.,  7  Se.,  8  Ju.,  20  So.,  3  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  15  Sc.    Total  58. 
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For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

8.  Dr.  G.  H.  Parker.  —  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  —  Lectures 
and  laboratory  work.    3  hours. 

2  Gr.,  S  Se.,  5  Ju.,  1  So.,  12  Sc.     Total  23. 

41.  Professor  Mark  and  Dr.  W.  McM.  Woodworth.  —  Microscopic  Anatomy. 
—  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.    3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

4  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  5  Sc.    Total  14. 

5*.  Professor  Mark.  —  Embryology  of  Vertebrates.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.    3  hours.    2d  half-year. 

3  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  5  Sc.    Total  13. 

6.  Dr.  C.  B.  Davenport.  —  Experimental  Morphology.  —  Lectures,  laboratory 
work,  and  a  thesis.    2  hours.  6  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Sc.    Total  9. 

71.  Dr.  G.  H.  Parker.  —  The  Nervous  System  and  its  Terminal  Organs. 
8  hours.     1st  half-year.  5  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  3  Sc.    Total  11. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

Courses  of  Research. 

20a.  .Professor  Mark.  —  Anatomy  and  Development  of  Animals. 

7  Gr.,  1  8c.    Total  8. 

20c.  Dr.  Slade.  —  Comparative  Osteology.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

GEOLOGY. 

JYimarily  for  Undergraduates ;  — 

4.  Professor  Shaler  and  Messrs.  Dodoe  and  Daly.  —  Elementary  Geology. 
—  Lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work,  with  collateral  reading.    4  hours. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  38  Ju.,  51  So.,  69  Fr.,  16  Sp.,  55  Sc.    Total  232. 

21.  Professor  Davis  and  Mr.  Griswold.  —  Physical  Geography.  —  Lectures, 
recitations,  written  exercises,  and  laboratory  work.  4  hours.  1st  half- 
year.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  8  Ju.,  5  So.,  6  Fr.,  15  Sc.    Total  36. 

I1.  Professor  Davis  and  Mr.  Ward.  —  Meteorology.  —  Lectures,  recitations, 
written  exercises,  and  laboratory  work.     4  hours.     2d  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  23  Ju.,  17  So.,  13  Fr.,  19  Sc,  1  Sp.     Total  74. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

6*.  Professor  Davis.  —  Physical  Geography  of  the  United  States.  —  Lectures, 
library  work,  and  reports.     2  hours.    2d  half-year. 

3  Gr.,  2  Se.,  6  So.,  1  Sc.    Total  12. 

8.  Mr.  J.   B.   Woodworth.  —  General  Critical  Geology.  —  Lectures,    field 
work,  reports,  and  reading.     2  hours.    8  Se.,  3  Ju.,  2  So.,  6  Sc.     Total  14. 

10.  Mr.  H.  L.  Smyth.  —  Mining  Geology.  —  Lectures,  reading,  and  occasional 
field  work.     Three  times  a  week,  from  December  to  May. 

1  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  8  Sc.    Total  10. 

11.  Mr.  H.  L.  Smyth.  —  Geological  Surveying.  —  Lectures,  field  work,  and 
reports.    Three  times  a  week,  from  December  to  April. 

1  Ju.,  4  Sc.     Total  5. 
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19.  Asst.  Professor  Wolff  and  Mr.  Whittle.  —  Petrography.  —  Lectures, 
laboratory  work,  and  theses.    2  hours. 

2  Or.,  1  8e.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  5  8c.    Total  10. 

14.  Professor  Shale*,  Dr.  Jackson,  and  Dr.  Eastman. — Palaeontology.— 
Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  theses.    2  hours. 

2  Or.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Sc.    Total  7. 

15.  Professor  Shaler,  Dr.  Jackson,  and  Dr.  Eastman.  —  Historical  Geology. 
Laboratory  and  field  work,  with  conferences  and  theses.     1  hour. 

2  Or.,  2  8c.    Total  4. 

16.  Mr.  J.  B.  Wood  worth. — Glacial  Geology.  —  Lectures,  conferences,  and 
field  work.     1  hour.  3  Or.,  1  Sc.     Total  4. 

27.  Mr.  H.  L.  Smyth.  —  Pre-Cambrian  Geology  of  North  America;  with  es- 
pecial reference  to  the  stratigraphy  and  economics  of  the  rocks  in  the  orig- 
inal Laurentian  area  and  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Three  times  a 
week.  1  Ju.,  2  Sc.    Total  8. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

Courses  of  Research. 

90.  Professor  Davis. —  Physical  Geography  (third  course).  —  Conferences, 
reports,  and  theses.     1  hour.  4  Gr.,  2  Sc.     Total  6. 

21.  Professor  Davis.  —  Meteorology  (third  course). — Lectures,  library  work, 
and  theses.     1  hour.  1  Sc.     Total  1. 

22a.  Mr.  Griswold,  Professors  Shaler  and  Davis,  and  Asst.  Professor  Wolff. 
—  Advanced  geological  field-work.  —  Field  and  library  work,  with  reports, 
conferences,  and  theses.     1  hour.  1  Gr.,  2  Sc.    Total  8. 

226.  Professor  Shaler.  —  Geological  investigation  in  the  field  and  laboratory, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  instructors  of  the  Department. 

3  Gr.,  1  Sc.     Total  4. 

23.  Asst.  Professor  Wolff.  —  Petrographical  research  in  the  field  and  labora- 
tory, with  lectures  and  conferences  on  selected  topics.    3  hours. 

2  Gr.     Total  2. 

25.  Professor  Whitney.  —  Mineral  Veins  and  Metalliferous  Deposits :  their 
mode  of  occurrence,  and  theories  of  their  origin.  Lectures,  reading,  and 
theses.     1  hour.  1  Se.,  3  Sc.     Total  4. 

AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

For  Graduate*:  — 

1.  Professor  Putnam.  —  General  Anthropology,  with  special  reference  to 
American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology.  — Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  8 
hours.  1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  So.    Total  5. 

ANATOMY,   PHYSIOLOGY,   AND   PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

lf.  Aast.  Professor  G.  W.  Frrz.  —  The  Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene 
of  Common  Life.  —  Personal  Hygiene. — Emergencies.  Laboratory  work, 
2  hours.    2d  half-year. 

2  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  12  Sc,  1  Law.    Total  28. 
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2.   Dr.   Saroent  and  Asst.   Professor  G.   W.   Frrz. — History  of  Physical 
Education.  —  Lectures.     1  hour.  2  Sc.     Total  2. 

4l.  Dr.    Saroent.  —   Anthropometry.  —  Lecture    and    practical    exercises. 
8  hours.     1st  half-year.  3  Sc.     Total  3. 

MILITARY   SCIENCE. 

Lieutenant  Robinson.  — Military  Science.  —  Lectures  on  military  organization, 
tactics,  logistics,  strategy,  operations,  military  engineering,  modern  arms 
and  explosives,  and  military  law.  —  Required  reading  and  reports.    2  hours. 

6  Se.,  7  Ju.,  7  So.,  4  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  25. 

» 

SUMMER  COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

SUMMER   OF    1894. 

GERMAN. 

82.  Assoc.  Professor  Bartlett.  —  Writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  — 
Leasing  (Minna  von  Barnhelm).  —  Schiller  (Wilhelm  Tell).  —  Goethe 
(Hermann  und  Dorothea).  —  Riehl  (Der  Fluchdcr  Schonheit).  — Freytag 
(Aus  Neuer  Zeit,  chapter  V.).  —  Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  — Trans- 
lations at  sight  of  Modern  German  prose.  —  Grammar  and  composition.  5 
times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Ju.,  2  Sc.     Total  3. 

Tliis  course  corresponds  to  German  la,  and  to  the  advanced  German  require- 
ment for  admission. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

81.  Professor  Munsterbero.  —  Psychology.  —  Lectures  with  experimental 
demonstrations.     6  times  a  week,  for  G  weeks. 

1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  4. 

S2.  Professor  Munsterbero.  —  Psychology.  —  Laboratory  instruction  in  the 
methods  of  experimental  psychology.     6  times  a  week,  for  G  weeks. 

1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  4. 

Course  S  2  is  open  to  those  only  who  at  the  same  time  take  Course  S  1. 

If  taken  together  these  two  courses  can  be  counted  as  the  equivalent  of  one 

full  course  towards  the  degree  of  A.B. ;  but  neither  of  them  can  be  counted 

otherwise  for  the  degree. 

MATHEMATICS. 

81.  Mr.  Love.  —  Plane  Trigonometry.  —  Logarithms.  —  Problems  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  heights,  distances,  and  areas,  and  in  sailing.  5  times  a  week,  for 
6  weeks.  1  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  2. 

82.  Mr.  Love.  — Elementary  Solid  Geometry.    5  times  a  week,  for  G  weeks. 

2  Sc.     Total  2. 
ENGINEERING. 

SI.  Mr.  Turner.  —  Surveying,  Plotting,  and  Topographical  Drawing.  —  John- 
son's Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying.  —  Geodesy.  6  times  a  week,  for 
6  weeks.  2  Sc.    Total  2. 

This  course  corresponds  to  Engineering  4a  [2  of  1898-94],  and  when  counted 
for  a  degree  is  subject  to  the  same  restrictions. 
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83.  Mr.  Mosks.  —  Draughting  and  Descriptive  Geometry.  —  Problem!  in 
Geometrical  Drawing.  —  Isometric  Drawing.  —  Perspective.  6  timet  a 
week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Gr.,  1  Sc.    Total  9. 

PHYSICS. 

S2.  Mr.  Sabine. —  Experimental  Physics.  —  Measurements  in  Mechanics, 
Sound,  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.  —  Laboratory  work.  6 
times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  2  Se.,  1  So.,  5  Sc.     Total  8. 

This  course  corresponds  to  Physics  C,  and  to  the  advanced  requirement  in 
Physics  for  admission. 

GEOLOGY. 

51.  Mr.  Ladd.  —  Elementary  Geology :  at  Cambridge.  Exercises.  5  times  a 
week,  for  G  weeks.  1  Ju.,  3  So.,  2  Sc,  1  Sp.     Total  7. 

This  course  is  parallel  to  Geology  4,  and  is  accepted  as  its  equivalent  in  prepa- 
ration for  more  advanced  courses. 

52.  Professor  Brioham  and  Mr.  Kummel.  —  Advanced  course  of  field  work  in 
Stratigraphical  Geology :  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  and  Meriden, 
Conn.     6  times  a  week,  for  C  weeks.  1  So.,  3  Sc.     Total  4. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  Geology  4  or  S  1,  or  who  possess 
an  equivalent  amount  of  training  in  Geology.  Students  intending  to  take  it 
are  recommended  to  take  also  Geology  2  and  8  in  preparation.  It  is  re- 
quired as  a  preparation  for  Geology  22a,  and  will  be  occepted  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  Geology  9  and  15. 

In  the  Announcement  of  Courses  of  Instruction  for  1895-96, 
issued  in  the  spring  of  1895,  a  large  number  of  the  courses  offered 
for  the  preceding  year  were  announced  to  he  repeated,  but,  in  the 
case  of  some  of  these  courses,  modifications  were  made  in  their  sub- 
jects, and  the  instructors  giving  them  were  changed ;  —  some  courses 
offered  for  the  preceding  year,  but  not  regularly  given  in  every 
year,  were  replaced  by  courses,  alternating  with  them,  which  bad 
been  named  but  not  offered  in  the  Announcement  for  1894-95  ;  — 
and  the  following  courses,  which  are  either  new,  or  are  newly  revived 
after  a  considerable  interval,  or  have  material  alterations  of  title  or 
plan,  were  named,  all  being  offered  for  election  in  1895-96  except 
those  of  which  the  titles  are  enclosed  in  brackets  :  — 

Courses  primarily  for   Undergraduates  or  for    Students  in  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School:  — 

English  30.  —  Forensics  and  Debating.  —  Asst.   Professor  Baker    and  Mr. 

IIayes. 

French  2a. — French  Prose  and  Poetry. —  La  Fontaine. —  Corneille. —  Racine. 
— Moliere.  —  Beaumarchais.  —  Alfred  de  Musset.  —  Balzac.  —  Composition. 
Messrs.  Wbioht  and  Babbitt. 

This  course  is  conducted  in  French. 

Architecture  26. —  Descriptive  Geometry.  —  Shades  and  Shadows,  Perspec- 
tive, Stereotomy.     Mr.  V.  A.  Wrioht. 
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Military  Science  l1.  —  The  operations  of  war,  military  history,  organisation, 
tactics,  logistics,  strategy,  and  military  law.  —  Lectures.  —  Required  reading 
and  reports.     Half-course.    Lieutenant  Robinson. 

Military  Science  2s.  —  Military  engineering,  fortification,  ordnance,  and  gun- 
nery, uses  of  electricity  in  warfare.  —  Required  reading  and  problems.  Half- 
course.    Lieutenant  Robinson. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

Latin  9.  —  Practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style  (exposition  and  argument). 
—  Original  essays  in  Latin.     Half -course.    Professor  Greenough. 

Philosophy  15.  —  The  chief  types  of  Ethical  Thought,  with  special  reference 
to  the  schools  of  Socrates  and  Kant.  —  Lectures,  private  reading,  and  theses. 
Dr.  Santa yana. 

History  2.  —  Political  History  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  Dr. 
Botsford. 

[History  3.  —  Political  History  of  Rome  to  the  Reign  of  Diocletian.  Dr. 
Botsford.] 

Omitted  in  1895-96. 

Government  13.  —  The  History  of  European  Law.  —  Early  Germanic  Law.  — 
Frankish  Reforms.  —  Mediaeval  French  and  German  Law.  —  Revival  of  the 
Roman  Law.  —  Modern  Codes.    Mr.  F.  B.  Williams. 

Economics  4*.  —  The  Theory  of  Statistics.  —  Applications  to  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Problems.  —  Studies  in  Movements  of  Population.  Half-course.  Dr. 
John  Cumminos. 

Chemistry  91.  —  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  Half-course.  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor Richards. 

Chemistry  10s.  —  Gas  Analysis.     Half-course,    Asst.  Professor  Richards. 

Geology  13.  —  Invertebrate  Palaeontology.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Dr.  Jackson. 

[Geology  19.  —  Climatology.  —  Lectures,  library  work,  and  reports.      Half- 
course.    Mr.  Ward.] 
This  course  will  not  be  given  until  1896-97. 

Courses  primarily  for  Graduates :  — 
Semitic  206.  —  Hebrew  Grammar.    Professor  Tot. 

Classical  Philology  23.  — The  Tragedies  of  Aeschylus.    Professor  Goodwin. 
To  be  omitted  in  1896-97. 

Classical  Philology  31*.  —  The  elements  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian.   Half-course. 
Professor  Allen. 
To  be  omitted  in  1896-97. 

[Classical  Philology  38 . —  The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.    Professor  White.] 
Omitted  in  1895-96. 

Classical  Philology  40f.—  The  Physical  Theories  of  the  Stoics.  —  Seneca  (Nat- 
urales  Quaestiones) ,  with  collateral  reading  in  other  authors.     Half-course.    Mr. 

Parker. 
To  be  omitted  in  1896-97. 
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Classical  Philology  411.  —  Cicero's  Correspondence.     Half -course.    Professor 
Smith. 

To  be  omitted  in  1896-87. 

Classical  Philology  42.  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Homer.  —  Leo- 
tores,  reading,  and  short  investigations.    Professor  Allen. 
To  be  omitted  in  1896-97. 

Classical  Philology  45 >. —  The  Bacchides  of  Plautus.  Half-course.  Profes- 
sor Lane. 

English  29.  —  The  English  Novel  from  Richardson  to  George  Eliot.  Half- 
course.    Professor  A.  S.  Hill. 

[English  206.  —  English  Literature  in  its  relation  to  Italian  Literature  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century.     Mr.  Fletcher.] 
Omitted  in  1895-96. 

German  21.  —  History  of  the  German  Language.  Hal f -tour $e.  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor von  Jag  EM  ANN. 

German  20<r. —  Seminary;  Modern  German  Section.  Interpretation  of  the 
Second  Part  of  Goethe's  Faust.    Asst.  Professor  Francke. 

History  16*.  —  Federal  History  of  Switzerland  from  the  Fourteenth  Century  to 
the  present  time.     Half-course.    Asst.  Professor  Hart. 
This  course  will  not  be  given  in  1896-97. 

[History  17.  —  Constitutional  History  of  Athens.     Dr.  Botsford.] 
Omitted  in  1895-96. 

History  18.  —  Constitutional  History  of  the  Roman  Republic  to  the  Social  War. 
Dr.  Botsford. 

Music  6.  —  Advanced  Canon  and  Fugue  and  Free  Composition.  Professor 
Paine. 

Mathematics  19\  — Picard's  Traite  d*Analyse,  Vol.  I.  Half-court:  Asst. 
Professor  Bocher. 

Mathematics  19*.  —  Functions  defined  by  Linear  Differential  Equations. 
Half -course.    Asst.  Professor  B6cher. 

American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  20.  —  A  course  of  special  research  in 
archaeology  and  ethnology,  requiring  three  years  for  its  completion.  Professor 
Putnam  and  Dr.  Dorset. 

Besides  the  courses  thus  added  to  the  announcement,  several  half- 
courses  were  converted  into  full  courses. 

The  new  department  of  Mineralogy  and  Petrography  having  been 
established,  six  courses,  heretofore  classed  either  under  the  head  of 
Chemistry  or  under  that  of  Geology,  are  now  brought  together  under 
the  newly  instituted  title. 

Several  courses  not  previously  counted  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 
were  opened  to  candidates  for  that  degree.  Among  these  were  the 
course  numbered   1   under  the  head  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
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Physical  Training,  and  the  two  courses  (replacing  the  one  course  an- 
nounced for  1894-95),  under  the  head  of  Military  Science.  Some 
additions  have  been  made  also  to  the  list  of  those  Summer  Courses 
which  may  be  counted  towards  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B.  Of  the 
courses  in  Architecture,  Engineering,  and  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Physical  Training,  a  large  number  are  intended  primarily  for  stu- 
dents in  the  Scientific  School,  and  cannot  be  counted  for  A.B. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  list  of  new  courses  that  little  change 
is  made  from  year  to  year  in  the  courses  intended  primarily  for  under- 
graduates, while  those  of  the  most  advanced  group  are'  constantly 
undergoing  considerable  modifications. 

In  the  year  1894-95,  Professors  Toy,  Wright  and  Taussig, 
Assistant  Professors  Francke  and  Wendell,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  were 
absent  from  the  University  on  leave.  Those  gentlemen  have  now 
returned  to  the  University,  and  Professors  Dunbar,  Palmer,  and 
Miinsterberg  have  leave  of  absence.  Assistant  Professor  Sanderson 
and  Messrs.  Conant  and  Lamont  have  withdrawn  from  the  Uni- 
versity. Professor  J.  H.  Beale  (Law),  Messrs.  A.  B.  Nichols  (Ger- 
man), C.  T.  Copeland  (English),  and  F.  B.  Williams  (Roman  Law)f 
and  Dr.  A.  C.  Garrett  (English)  have  been  added  to  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Messrs.  H.  L.  Smyth  (Geology),  W.  C.  Sabine 
(Physics),  and  G.  P.  Baker  (English)  have  been  appointed  Assistant 
Professors. 

Professor  Dunbar,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1893-94  as  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  enters  into  a  full  discussion  of  the 
questions  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  relative  to  the 
requirements  for  the  degrees  under  their  charge.  The  Faculty  voted, 
28  November  1894,  that  a  committee  of  e'even  members  be  appointed 
to  consider  the  Forms  and  Grounds  of  the  Degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M. ; 
and  that  committee  was  directed  to  take  charge  of  various  questions 
previously  referred  to  different  committees  of  the  preceding  year. 
Professor  Dunbar  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  new  committee, 
and  was  a  prime  mover  in  its  work.  He  was  unfortunately,  how- 
ever, obliged  by  ill-health  almost  entirely  to  relinquish  this  with  other 
duties  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  The  Committee  presented 
a  report,  7  May  1895 ;  and  this  report  is  still  under  discussion  in 
the  Faculty. 

The  subject  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Freshman 
Class  of  Harvard  College  is  one  which  demands  reconsideration  from 
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time  to  time  at  the  hands  of  the  Faculty.  The  present  system  of 
requirements  went  into  operation  in  the  year  1887.  Recent  elaborate 
discussions  of  the  objects  and  limits  of  secondary  education  and  of  the 
proper  form  and  nature  of  the  preparation  for  college  having  brought 
this  important  subject  into  prominent  notice,  the  Faculty  voted,  18 
December  1894,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
Requirements  for  Admission  to  Harvard  College.  This  committee, 
like  the  last  named,  has  eleven  members.  Professor  C.  L.  Smith 
is  chairman.     The  committee  has  not  yet  made  its  report. 

The  Faculty  gave  some  time,  at  various  meetings  during  the  year, 
to  the  consideration  of  a  proposition  to  the  effect  that :  u  Any  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  or  of  Science,  who  shall  be  approved  for  the 
purpose  by  the  department  in  which  he  mainly  studied  for  his  degree, 
may  be  authorized  by  the  President  and  Fellows  to  give  instruction 
under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences."  This  pro- 
position was  an  attempt  to  give  practical  validity,  under  some 
definite  system,  to  a  clause  which  has  long  stood  as  one  of  our  regu- 
lations; that:  "Any  person  on  whom  the  University  confers  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or  Science  is  thereby  recognized  as 
qualified  to  give  instruction  to  candidates  for  this  degree  in  the  de- 
partment in  which  he  has  taken  the  degree."  The  precise  terms  in 
which  a  ru!e  having  this  purpose  ought  to  be  framed  were,  how- 
ever, found  to  present  difficulty ;  and  the  Faculty  have  as  yet  arrived 
at  no  satisfactory  agreement  on  the  subject. 

The  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  or  S.D.  of  a 
student  engaged  in  the  higher  study  of  Medicine,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  scientific  investigation,  and  not  from  that  of  one  merely  pre- 
paring himself  to  be  a  practitioner,  was  another  subject  which  was 
considered  at  some  length  by  the  Faculty.  In  the  course  of  their 
discussion,  they  sought  advice  from  the  University  Council,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  views  of  members  of  the  other  Faculties  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  question  is  obviously  one  which  may  well  be  generalized, 
so  as  to  apply  also,  in  suitable  cases,  to  students,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  pure  learning,  in  the  higher  philosophical  and  historical 
regions  of  Theology  or  Law.  At  some  at  least  of  the  German 
universities,  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  is  now  given  for  studies  formerly 
referred  to  the  Faculties  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine,  and  is  no 
longer  restricted  to  those  studies  which  traditionally  belong  to  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy;  and  in  America,  where  the  degrees  given  in 
Professional  Schools  do  not  necessarily  imply  devotion  to  scholarship 
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or  science,  a  wide  use  of  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  seems  strongly  called 
for  in  the  interests  of  higher  learning.  The  Faculty  voted,  18  June 
1895,  "  that  there  be  added  to  the  Committee  on  Honors  and  Higher 
Degrees  in  the  Division  of  Natural  History  representatives  of  those 
departments  of  the  Medical  School  wherein  studies  of  a  scientific  non- 
professional kind  are  prosecuted ;  and  this  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
viding an  arrangement  whereby  students  registered  in  the  Graduate 
School  and  studying  at  the  Medical  School  may  proceed  to  the  degrees 
of  Ph.D.  and  S.D." 

The  Faculty  devoted  much  time,  at  several  meetings  held  in  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  and  again  at  a  meeting  in  the  month 
of  May,  to  the  consideration  of  questions  connected  with  the  regula- 
tion of  inter-collegiate  games  of  football.  A  satisfactory  permanent 
adjustment  of  the  athletic  interests  in  our  colleges  to  that  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  for  which  colleges  exist  is  far 
from  having  been  yet  accomplished.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  so  many  university  graduates,  who  might  do  much  to  promote 
the  true,  healthy,  and  manly  pursuit  of  college  athletic  sports,  un- 
thinkingly join  with  an  irresponsible  public  to  bring  them  forward 
into  exaggerated  prominence,  to  degrade  them  into  mere  contests 
for  the  name  of  victory  and  the  glory  of  a  side,  and  to  stimulate  in 
them,  by  fictitious  enthusiasm,  a  spirit  often  ungenerously  partisan, 
sometimes  brutal  and  ignoble. 

JAMES   MILLS   PEIRCE,  Dean. 
December  1895. 
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To  the  President  op  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  making  my  report  on  the  condition  of 
Harvard  College  during  the  academic  year  1894-95. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  sixteen 
hundred  and  sixty-eight :  — 

Seniors 327 

Juniors 348 

Sophomores 425 

Freshmen 399 

1499 
Special  Students 169 

16G8 

These  figures  show  a  gain  of  twelve  over  the  preceding  year :  — 

Gain.    Lots. 

Seniors 4 

Juniors 4 

Sophomores 31 

Freshmen 26 

Special  Students 7 

Total  gain 42 

Total  loss 30 

Net  gain 12 

Early  in  the  year  one  Sophomore  and  one  Special  Student  died. 
Later  one  Freshman  left  College  with  an  injury  which  proved  fatal. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty- four  persons,  of  whom  forty-seven  were 
not  registered  as  Seniors,  received  in  June  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  The  losses  and  the  gains  in  the  three  younger  classes  be- 
tween November,  1894,  and  November,  1895,  may  be  learned  from 
the  following  tables  :  — 


Class  of  1896    .   . 
Class  of  1897    .   . 
Cla«s  of  1898    .   . 

November,  1894. 

Lom. 

Gain. 

November,  1805. 

(Juniors)           348 
(Sophomores)  425 
(Freshmen)      399 

65 

117 

54 

77 
29 
98 

(Seniors)           366 
(Juniors)           337 
(Sophomores)  443 

236 

204 

Net  loss  in  the  three  classes  between  Nov.,  1894,  and  Nov.,  1895  ....  32  i 

...... 
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Losses. 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year  .   . 
Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year  .... 
Were  u dropped"  and  left  College  .... 
Entered  a  lower  class 

Claw  of 
1806. 

ClasR  of 
1807. 

CIhm  of 
1808. 

Total  for 

three 

claaiei. 

8 

81 

7 
• 

5 

14 

65 

6 
40 
31 

17 
12 
6 
41 
41 

117 

8 

3 

18 

29 

17 
10 

7 
17 

8 

42 
58 
20 
63 

58 

Total  loss 

64 

2311 

Gains. 
From  lower  classes 

47 

5 

46 

61 

48 
95 

Newly  admitted T 

Net  loss 

77 

98 
0 

204 

0 

88 

88 

Net  Grain 

12 

0 

44 

56 

Net  loss  in  the  three  classes 

.    82 

No  student  with  admission  conditions  is  advanced  from  the 
Sophomore  to  the  Junior  class;  but  a  student  thus  held  back 
may  remove  the  conditions  in  his  third  year  and  become  a  Senior 
in  his  fourth.  These  facts  account  for  the  large  contribution  made 
by  the  class  of  1897  to  the  classes  of  1898  and  1896.  Of  the 
thirty-one  students  in  the  class  of  1896  who  left  College  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  twenty-five  have  leave  of  absence,  and  will  be  candi- 
dates this  year  for  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Most  of  these  students 
are  now  members  of  the  Law  School. 

The  next  table  shows  the  losses  and  the  gains  in  the  number  of 
Special  Students  since  December,  1894  : 

In  attendance,  December,  1894 1G9 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year 24 

Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year 60 

Entered  a  College  class 27 

Total  Iobs Ill 

Returned  to  College,  1895 62 

Newly  admitted 99 

In  attendance,  November,  180.", 161 

Net  loss '    .    .    .    .        8 
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The  Special  Student  is  often  decried  as  a  mere  circumventor  of 
admission  examinations,  unpresentable  at  the  front  door  of  the 
College,  but,  for  the  sake  of  his  tuition-fee,  cheerfully  admitted 
at  the  back.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  show  why  he  exists, 
what  he  has  been,  and  what  he  is. 

"The  courses  in  Harvard  College,"  says  the  University  Catalogue 
of  1894-95  (p.  211),  "are  open  to  persons  who  give  satisfactory 
evidence  of  their  fitness  to  pursue  the  particular  courses  they  elect, 
although  they  have  not  passed  the  usual  examinations  for  admission 
to  College.  These  students  are  known  as  Special  Students ;  they  are 
members  of  the  College  from  the  time  of  their  admission,  but  are  not 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts."  In  theory,  then, 
the  Special  Student  is  a  specialist,  not  attempting  the  regular  College 
course  and  not  looking  for  the  regular  College  diploma ;  in  reality, 
as  a  former  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Special  Students  ob- 
serves, "these  specialists  are  generalists;  they  want  introductory 
courses  in  various  general  lines,  but  pursue  no  subject  very  far.  Real 
specialists  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Graduate  School."  Moreover,  the 
Special  Student  of  to-day  means  to  get  the  Bachelor's  degree  if  he 
can.  The  Special  Student  described  in  the  University  Catalogue  is 
the  rarest  kind  of  Special  Student  to-day. 

The  name  Special  Student,  superseding  Unmatriculated  Student, 
first  appeared  in  the  Catalogue  of  1882-83.  The  number  of  Special 
Students  between  that  time  and  this  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
table : 


1882-63 46 

1883-84 67 

1884-85 70 

1885-86 110 

1886-87 96 

1887-8H 141 

1888-89 145 


1889-90 144 

1890-91 141 

1891-92 169 

1892-93 149 

1893-94 162 

1894-95 168 

1895-96 162 


Total  number  in  fourteen  years 1770 


Yearly  average 126 


In  November,  1886,  after  a  year  in  which  the  number  and  the 
incapacity  of  the  Special  Students  had  become  alarming,  the  Faculty 
adopted  a  new  scheme  for  their  supervision.  "Special  Students," 
it  voted,  "  are  admitted  to  College  by  a  Committee  of  the  Faculty,  to 
whom  their  choice  of  studies  must  be  submitted  for  approval  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year;  and  their  work  is  carried  on  under  the 
constant  supervision  of  this  Committee." 
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Valuable  as  this  vote  was  in  providing  that  the  admission  of 
Special  Students  should  not  be  casual,  or  their  choice  of  studies 
preposterous,  or  their  work  intermittent,  it  was  more  valuable  in  its 
recognition  of  two  important  principles  :  first,  that  the  College  should 
furnish  a  clew  to  the  labyrinth  in  which  a  strange  youth  wanders  dur- 
ing his  first  few  days  at  the  University ;  and,  next,  that  the  teacher 
has  a  constant  duty  to  the  individual  student  and  the  individual  stu- 
dent has  a  claim  on  the  teacher.  The  vote  stands  for  personal  interest 
of  teachers  in  pupils ;  and  the  committee  established  by  it  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  Committee  on  the  Reception  of  [New]  Students 
and  the  Committee  of  Advisers  for  Freshmen. 

The  Committee  on  Special  Students  has  absolute  power  to  admit 
or  reject,  and,  with  due  consideration  of  the  rights  of  individual 
instructors,  entire  charge  of  the  Special  Student's  studies.  It  can 
put  him  on  probation  for  idleness  or  incompetency ;  and,  though  it 
cannot  close  his  probation  and  dismiss  him  without  a  vote  of  the 
Faculty,  its  confidence  in  the  support  of  the  Faculty  gives  it  great 
persuasiveness  when  it  advises  a  student  to  withdraw.  It  has  shown 
itself  powerful,  efficient,  and  wise.  It  is,  moreover,  a  constant  pro- 
tector of  the  students  under  its  care,  resenting  the  imputation  that 
they  are  inferior  persons  with  inferior  rights. 

Appointed  with  the  duty  of  giving  a  fair  chance  to  earnest  per- 
sons of  defective  training,  the  Committee  finds  its  greatest  difficulty 
in  sifting  the  applicants  for  admission,  since  the  very  applicants 
that  it  is  bound  to  help  cannot  always  be  prophetically  distinguished 
from  dull  persons  best  fitted  for  manual  labor,  or  from  portable 
athletes,  or  from  petted  weaklings.  In  all  these  cases  the  pressure 
on  the  Committee  may  be  equally  strong.  Private  tutors,  chagrined 
by  the  failure  of  their  pupils  at  the  regular  examinations  for  ad- 
mission, urge  sickness,  nervousness,  and  hard  luck,  guaranteeing 
that  these  boys,  if  once  let  into  College,  will  show  that  they  belong 
there.  The  boys  themselves,  their  parents,  and  personally  interested 
College  officers,  join  the  private  tutors  in  tempting  the  Committee 
to  barter  reason  for  irrational  hope.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  College 
work,  so  far  from  removing  or  disguising  mental  disability,  reveals 
and  emphasizes  it ;  and  unearned  admission  to  College  privileges,  so 
far  from  promoting  industry,  begets  blind  self-satisfaction  in  the 
present  and  blind  disregard  of  the  future.  The  lazy  and  well-to-do 
Special  Student  finds  that  the  little  accident  of  intellectual  unfitness  is 
no  social  drawback  even  in  College ;  and  that,  out  of  College  (even  if 
he  is  turned  out),  he  shall  still  be  "  a  Harvard  man"  for  life.  To 
i  educe  the  danger  of  admitting  persons  academically  worthless,  the 
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Committee  has  devised  an  admirable  system  of  correspondence.  No 
Special  Student  is  admitted  without  satisfactory  testimony  to  his 
character  and  industry ;  and  no  testimony  is  satisfactory  unless  put 
into  writing  and  sent  directly  to  the  Committee  without  passing 
through  the  applicant's  hands.  The  applicant  names  persons  able 
to  tell  about  him  and  his  work ;  the  Committee  immediately  sends 
letters  of  inquiry;  and  the  testimony  evoked  by  these  letters  is 
usually  so  candid  and  specific  as  to  keep  out  the  undeserving  appli- 
cant and  to  throw  much  light  on  the  merits  and  the  needs  of  the 
deserving.  The  success  of  this  system  of  correspondence  has  caused 
its  adoption  in  the  committee  that  admits  Freshmen  by  examination. 

Rejected  candidates  for  admission  by  examination  and  other 
persons  having  in  view  the  Bachelor's  degree  are  theoretically  the 
least  desirable  Special  Students.  To  guard  against  such  persons 
the  Committee  at  one  time  exacted  from  many  applicants  the  decla- 
ration that  they  would  not  be  candidates  for  regular  standing. 
Soon,  however,  it  abandoned  this  policy  as  a  breeder  of  ephemeral 
promises  and  an  unfair  hindrance  to  those  students  in  whom  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  University  wrought  an  honest  change  of 
purpose. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  in  admitting  Special  Students  at 
all  the  Faculty  expresses  its  faith  that  a  youth  for  whom  our  ad- 
mission examinations  are  a  misfit  may  yet  merit  a  university  educa- 
tion. Even  men  who  are  blind  to  this  truth  as  a  general  principle 
see  it  (perhaps  more  clearly  than  others  do)  in  the  case  of  their  own 
sons ;  and  every  reasonable  man  sees  it  when  he  traces  the  career  of 
some  of  these  unpromising  youths.  Just  as  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  established  for  persons  unable  or  unwilling  to  get  into  Harvard 
College,  promptly  justified  itself  by  the  intellectual  distinction  of  its 
early  graduates,  so  the  body  of  Special  Students  may  already 
point  out  among  its  members  men  worth  all  the  labor  expended  on 
them  —  and,  what  is  more,  all  the  labor  expended  on  their  incompe- 
tent mates. 

Special  Students,  as  seen  to-day,  are  of  three  kinds :  first,  and 
rarest,  the  specializing  students  for  whom  the  category  was  designed  ; 
second,  rejected  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class, 
allowed  to  become  Special  Students  on  trial,  with  the  understanding 
that  they  must  gain  admission  to  a  regular  class  in  one  year  or  per- 
haps in  two;  third,  students  of  some  maturity  and  training  who, 
without  taking  admission  examinations,  have  applied  for  admission 
to  a  College  class.  Professor  W.  M.  Davis,  who  was  chairman 
of  the    Committee   from   the  time  of   Professor   Shaler's  resigna- 
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tion  in  1890  till  the  first  of  September,  1895,  regards  this  third 
kind  of  Special  Students  as  "the  most  profitable."  "They  often 
come,"  he  says,  "  from  smaller  colleges,  without  sufficient  record  to 
serve  as  basis  for  action  by  the  Committee  on  Admission  from  Other 
Colleges.  It  is  true  that  their  course  of  study  [for  the  single  year 
in  which  they  are  Special  Students]  is  often  patchwork ;  but  it  is 
better  patching  than  they  get  elsewhere.  It  is  distinctly  to  their 
advantage  to  come  to  larger  opportunities."  Though  unable  to  gain 
immediate  admission  to  regular  standing,  these  persons  often  get 
from  the  Committee  on  Admission  from  Other  Colleges  assurance 
that  they  shall  receive  credit  for  some  of  their  former  College  work  if 
they  complete  in  Harvard  College  a  satisfactory  year  of  special  study. 
As  Special  Students,  therefore,  they  shape  their  course  with  a  view 
to  combining  the  record  of  work  at  another  college  with  the  record  of 
their  first  year  at  Cambridge  and  entering  at  the  end  of  the  year  a 
regular  class.  This  is  what  Professor  Davis  has  in  mind  when  he 
speaks  of  their  course  of  study  as  "  patchwork."  We  should  prob- 
ably have  more  of  these  students  if  the  University  Catalogue  did 
not  continue  to  declare  that  Special  Students  "  are  not  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts." 

Though,  after  all  the  precautions  of  the  Committee,  many  Special 
Students  prove  incompetent,  the  present  policy  of  the  Committee  is 
justified  by  the  number  that  gain  regular  standing.  Of  necessity  the 
Special  Students  are  an  incongruous  collection  of  men,  —  a  "job 
lot,"  they  have  been  called ;  yet,  taken  together,  they  do  as  honest 
work,  if  not  as  brilliant,  as  the  members  of  any  College  class. 
They  are  always  on  trial,  bound  always  to  show  that  they  belong  in 
the  University ;  and  without  a  special  vote  of  the  Committee  their 
tenure  ends,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  the  academic  year.  The 
rapidly  transient  character  of  this  body  of  students  shows  how  fast 
the  Committee  drives  out  the  idlers  and  advances  the  workers  to  reg- 
ular standing.  Through  the  devoted  labor  of  this  Committee  the 
College  need  no  longer  look  with  suspicion  on  the  Special  Student. 

The  present  Freshman  class  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
College :  — 

Admitted  by  examination  in  180."> 412 

before  1895 27 

from  other  colleges 1 

from  a  higher  class 17 

from  the  Special  Students 6 

Total 462 
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Sixty- nine  persons  who  took  in  Jane  some  of  their  Final  Exami- 
nations for  admission  did  not  take  the  remainder  in  September. 
Besides  these,  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  (fifty  more  than  in  1894) 
took  Final  Examinations.  Of  the  five  hundred  and  fifty-five,  four 
hundred  and  twenty  already  had  Preliminary  certificates;  sixty- 
seven  divided  the  examinations  between  June  and  September; 
thirty-eight  took  all  their  examinations  in  June;  and  thirty  took 
all  in  September.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  number  of  44Post- 
poners"  who  withdrew  before  September  is  nearly  twice  as  large 
as  in  1894;  and  that  the  number  of  "Postpones"  who  completed 
the  examinations  is  in  both  years  exactly  the  same :  — 


Admitted. 

Admitted  "Clear." 

Rejected. 

364 

180 

57 

102 

26 

82 

4G<5 

206 

89 

Total  rejected .... 

89 

•     • 

•  . 

555 

•    • 

•  * 

Two  of  the  rejected  candidates  passed  the  examinations  and  could 
doubtless  have  obtained  old-fashioned  certificates  of  moral  char- 
acter ;  but  they  could  not  stand  the  test  of  references.  In  the  two 
tables  that  follow,  these  two  persons  are  omitted. 

The  candidates  chose  their  plans  of  admission  as  follows  :  — 

Plan  (a):  All  the  Elementary  Studies  and  at  least  two  Advanced 

Studies ;  fifteen  hours  of  examination 227 

Plan  (6):  All  the  Elementary  Studies  except  either  German  or 
French,  and  at  least  three  Advanced  Studies ;  sixteen  hours 
of  examination 288 

Flan  (c):  All  the  Elementary  Studies  except  either  Greek  or  Latin, 
and  at  least  four  Advanced  Studies,  including  Advanced 
Mathematics ;  seventeen  hours  of  examination 87 

Plan  (d):  All  the  Elementary  Studies  except  either  German  or 
French  and  either  Greek  or  Latin,  and  at  least  five  Advanced 
8tudies,  including  Advanced  Mathematics ;  eighteen  hours 
of  examination 1 

558 

Plan  (a)  has  begun  once  more  to  gain  on  Plan  (b)  ;  Plan  (c)  shows 
an  increase  of  three  candidates  since  1894 ;  and  Plan  (d)  languishes, 
with  one  candidate  (who  failed). 

The  next  table  shows  the  comparative  success  of  the  four  plans. 
Next  to  the  large  percentage  of  failure  in  Plan  (d),  which  has 
already  been  explained,  the  most  striking  thing  in  the  table  is  the 
small  percentage  of  failure  in  Plan  (fi)  :  — 
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"  w 

14   (0 

"  (rf) 

Admitted. 

• 

Rejected. 

Percentage  of 
Failure. 

188 

254 

23 

0 

38 

84 

14 

1 

16.7 
11.8 
87.8 
100. 

Of  the  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  candidates,  four  hundred  and 
eighty  offered  Ancient  History  rather  than  Modern,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  Experimental  Physics  rather  than  Descriptive. 

In  the  table  showing  the  relative  attractiveness  of  the  Advanced 
Studies,  German  has  passed  Solid  Geometry,  Logarithms  and  Trigo- 
nometry, and  Chemistry ;  but  this  change  in  relative  position  means 
not  so  much  an  accession  to  German  as  a  defection  from  the  other 
studies :  — 


1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

1. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

2. 

Greek. 

Greek. 

Greek. 

3. 

Latin  Composition. 

Latin  Composition. 

Latin  Composition. 

4. 

Greek  Composition. 

Greek  Composition. 

Greek  Composition. 

5. 

French. 

French. 

French. 

6. 

Solid  Geometry. 

Solid  Geometry. 

German. 

7. 

Log.  and  Trig. 

Log.  and  Trig. 

( Solid  Geometry. 
( Log.  and  Trig. 

8. 

German. 

Chemistry. 

9. 

Chemistry. 

German. 

Chemistry. 

10. 

Algebra. 

Algebra. 

Algebra. 

11. 

Analytic  Geometry. 

Analytic  Geometry. 

Analytic  Geometry. 

12. 

Physics. 

Physics. 

Physics. 

The  next  table  gives  the  details  on  which  the  foregoing  table  is 
based :  — 


Number  of  candidates  offering 


Advanced  Greek 

Advanced  Latin 

Greek  Composition 

Latin  Composition 

Advanced  Germ::n 

Advanced  French 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry 

Solid  Geometry 

Analytic  Geometry 

Advanced  Algebra 

Advanced  Physics 

Chemistry 


1893. 


493 

Per  rent. 
364  74 


449 
2G1 
337 

84 
ICO 
105 
110 

10 

18 
2 

81 


91 

53 

68 

17 

32 

21  . 

22 

2 

4 

0.4 
16 


1884. 


505 

Per  cent. 
339  67 


430 

271 

815 

66 

141 

86 

92 

12 

23 

9 

71 


85 
53 
62 
13 
28 
17 
18 

2.4 

4 

1.8 
14 


1895. 


555 

Per  cent. 
374  67 


463 

295 

344 

79 

203 

77 

77 

10 

17 

2 

57 


83 
53 
61 
14 
3G 
13 
13 

1.8 

3 

0.3 
10 
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It  will  be  seen  that  since  1894  no  subjects  bnt  German  and  French 
have  gained  in  percentage,  and  that  no  subject  bat  French  has  gained 
significantly;  that  Greek  and  Greek  Composition  have  held  their 
own ;  and  that,  whether  in  percentage  or  in  actual  numbers,  every 
subject  in  Mathematical  or  Physical  Science  has  fallen  off. 

The  next  two  tables  show,  for  each  study,  the  percentage  of  fail- 
ure, (A)  in  the  complete  records  of  the  candidates,  including  the 
records  of  their  successful  Preliminary  Examinations,  and  (B)  in 
their  records  at  Final  Exhibitions  only.  In  Descriptive  Physics  the 
percentage  is  still  uncomfortably  high ;  in  Elementary  and  Advanced 
French  it  is  uncomfortably  low.  The  striking  percentage  in  Advanced 
Physics  is  accounted  for,  as  usual,  by  the  scarcity  of  candidates  :  — 


ELEMEHTABT   STUDIES. 

English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French 

History  (A:ui?nt) 

History  (Modern) 

Algebra 

Plane  Geometry 

Physics  (Descriptive)     .    .    .    . 
Physics  (Experimental)     .   .    . 

ADVANCED   STUDIES. 

Greek 

Latin 

Greek  Composition 

Latin  Composition 

German 

French 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry  . 

Solid  Geometry 

Analytic  Geometry 

Advanced  Algebra 

Advanced  Physics 

Chemistry 


1890. 


12 

9 

8 
12 
11 

6 
18 
11.5 
17 
28 
14 


10 
27 
17 
28 
18 
24 
40 
81 
37.5 
45.5 
11 
0 


1801. 


14 

6 

2 

13 

11 

11 

10 

10 

17 

25 

9 


8 

24 
23 
23 
31 
20.5 
33.5 
16 
22 
37 
80 

7 


1892. 


17 
6 
4 
35 
10 
24 
19 
12 
22 
44 
12 


8 
16 
24 

9 
25 
14 
34 
23 
29 
43 
14 

8 


1893. 


13 

7 

7.5 
25 

8 

10.5 
12 
10 
20 
30 
17 


13 
19 
27 

9 
21 
21 
40 
82.5 
83.5 
11 
50 

8.5 


1894. 


9.5 

6.5 

4 
22 

7 

6 

12.5 
12.5 
25 
84 
15 


17 
22 
17 
19 
16.7 
18 
23 
83.5 
16.7 
26 
33.8 
4 


1896. 


9.2 

5 

2.5 
21 

3 

5 

10.2 
14.8 
15.6 
41 
11.6 


13 

23.7 

19.3 

12.5 

17.7 

7.3 
36.3 
24.6 
80 
23.5 

0 

7 
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ELEMENTARY    STUDIES. 


English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French 

History  (Ancient)  .  . 
History  (Modern)     .    . 

Algebra  

Plane  Geometry  .  .  . 
Physics  (Descriptive)  . 
Physics  (Experimental) 


ADVANCED   STUDIES. 


lftM. 

1895. 

9.5 

9.2 

19.6 

15 

12.5 

8.5 

82.5 

31.6 

13.5 

7.6 

15 

13 

19.5 

21.6 

81 

32 

84 

21.6 

40 

45 

17 

15 

1894. 


Greek 17 

Latin 22.5 

Greek  Comp 21 

Latin  Comp .26 

German      j   21 

French 16.5 


Log.  and  Trig.  .  . 
Solid  Geometry  .  . 
Analytic  Geometry  . 
Advanced  Algebra   . 

Physics 

Chemistry 


22.5 
36.5 
18 
33.5 
33.5 
5 


1895. 


13 

24.3 

26 

17.7 

20.5 

9.5 
37.6 
24.5 
30 
23.5 

0 

7.5 


Four  hundred  and  seventy  candidates  took  Preliminary  Examina- 
tions :  — 


Number  of  candidates  who  re- 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

ceived  certificates  for  exami- 
nations occupying 

Less  than  five  hours  .    .    . 

5 

13 

4 

2 

7 

6 

Five          hours  .    .    . 

51 

41 

53 

49 

40 

56 

Six                " 

1      59 

55 

74 

83 

55 

52 

Seven           " 

'      76 

80 

92 

90 

99 

75 

Eight            " 

80 

67 

84 

75 

102 

89 

Nine             " 

29 

46 

48 

58 

74 

63 

Ten               " 

8 

13 

18 

20 

24 

18 

Eleven         " 

6 

9 

6 

11 

11 

20 

Twelve         " 

.  . 

2 

•    • 

6 

5 

3 

Thirteen       " 

!       3 

•    • 

8 

•    • 

2 

3 

Fourteen      4l 

i 

i      •  • 

•    • 

•    • 

•    • 

•    • 

1 

Sixteen         u 

.  . 

•    • 

•    ■ 

•    • 

•    • 

1 

Received  certificates 

320 

827 

382 

394 

419 

387 

Failed 

56 

101 

78 

73 

82 
601 

82 

Total  number  of  < 

?ai 

nd 

idr 

ite 

bj    376 

i 

428 

460 

467 

469 

The  number  of  Preliminary  candidates  is  smaller  than  in  1894 ; 
and,  since  the  number  of  those  who  failed  to  get  certificates  is  the 
same  in  both  years,  the  number  of  certificates  has  diminished.  It 
seems  likely  that  many  candidates  who  should  have  taken  Prelimi- 
nary Examinations  offered  themselves  as  Postponers  and  failed. 
(See  p.  85.) 
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"  Credits  "  at  Final  Examinations  show  a  decrease  of  forty-one 
since  1894.  In  Elementary  Latin,  September  again  brought  forth 
more  credits  than  June ;  in  Advanced  Physics  the  number  of  credits 
is  equal  to  the  number  of  candidates ;  in  English  the  solitary  credit 
among  five  hundred  and  fifty-three  persons  signifies,  according  to 
the  sympathies  of  the  reader,  either  the  growth  of  parsimony  in  the 
examiners  or  the  spread  of  mediocrity  among  the  examined. 


1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

BLSKBHTARY. 

June. 

Sept. 

Jane. 

Sept. 

Jnue. 

Sept. 

English 

11 

3 

4 

•     • 

•  • 

1 

Greek 

14 

17 

13 

12 

15 

18 

Latin 

9 

26 

9 

13 

8 

83 

German 

12 

7 

9 

6 

8 

6 

French 

4 

8 

7 

7 

14 

6 

History  (Ancient)  . 

■  + 

:  io 

4 

9 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

,  History  (Modern)  . 

*  * 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

Algebra 

10 

4 

16 

13 

7 

4 

Plane  Geometry  .    . 

16 

3 

12 

1 

16 

5 

•  Physics  (Descriptive) 

4 

•    • 

5 

8 

2 

1 

Physics  (Experimental)    . 

19 

i 

109 

2 

23 

110 

1 

34 

2 

ADVANCED. 

76     j 

68 

105 

77 

Greek 

51 

4 

91 

8 

71 

7 

39 

8 

69 

7 

81 

5 

Greek  Composition     .   .    .   .          8 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Latin  Composition \       8 

2 

8 

•  • 

2 

2 

6 

1 

6 

8 

4 

15 

6 

19 

8 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry 

1 

•    • 

8 

•    • 

•  • 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

•    ■ 

•    • 

•    • 

1 

•    • 

2 

1 

•    • 

1 

1 

2 

■  • 

8 

3 

12 

7 

19 

1 

i.  128 

28 

208 

28 

149 

32 

Total  number  of  "  Credits  " 

in  Final  Exam 

inj 

iti« 

[>n 

s  . 

237 

104 

318 

86 

254 

109 

The  table  showing  the  percentage  of  failure  in  each  Preliminary 
study  exhibits  several  interesting  details.  English,  after  a  long 
interval,  reappears  as  a  Preliminary  subject  with  an  almost  prohibi- 
tory percentage  of  failure.     The  Preliminary  books  in  this  subject 
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show  the  same  inferiority  to  the  Final  books  that  they  showed  in 
1887  when  the  Preliminary  examination  in  English  was  abandoned. 
The  percentage  in  Descriptive  Physics  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate ; 
and  the  percentage  in  Advanced  Physics  is  startling  to  such  readers 
as  do  not  know  that  in  this  subject  there  was  but  one  candidate. 


ELEMENTARY. 

English 41.7 

Greek 11.6 

Latin 20.6 

German 14. 

French 23.3 

History  (Ancient) 13.1 

History  (Modern) 17. 

Algebra 40. 

Plane  Geometry 20.9 

Physics  (Descriptive) 65.3 

Physics  (Experimental)  ....  14.1 


ADVANCED. 

Greek 26.6 

Latin 84.7 

Greek  Composition 28.7 

Latin  Composition 25.4 

German 19 

French 10.4 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry  .  63.6 

Solid  Geometry 58.3 

Analytic  Geometry     .   .  Not  offered. 

Algebra 10 

Physics 100 

Chemistry 42.8 


The  next  table  shows  the  number  of  "  credits  "  won  at  these  Pre- 
liminary Examinations :  — 


ELEMENTARY. 

English 

Greek  . 

Latin    . 

German 

French 

History  (Ancient) 

History  (Modern) 

Algebra  .... 

Plane  Geometry 

Physics  (Descriptive) 

Physics  (Experimental) 


Jane. 


102 

96 

12 

75 

2 

2 

40 

6 

2 

15 


Sept. 


1 

a* 

O 


852 


ADVANCED. 

Greek 

Latin 

Greek  Composition 
Latin  Composition 

German 

French 

Log.  and  Trig.  .  . 
Solid  Geometry .  . 
Analytic  Geometry 

Algebra  

Physics 

Chemistry  .... 


June. 


8 
1 


4 

4 

13 


Sept. 


27 

1 

352 

7 

879 

8 

8 

Total 887 


In  1894  the  total  number  of  credits  won  at  Preliminary  Examina- 
tions was  five  hundred  and  three. 
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The  members  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  Harvard  College  for 
1894-95  were:  the  Dean  of  the  College;  Professors  Bartlett,  de 
Sumichrast,  Lanman,  Royce,  Gross,  Schilling,  Morgan,  Howard, 
Cmnmings,  Marsh,  and  Osgood;  Doctors  Marcou  and  Davenport; 
and  Messrs.  Torrey  and  Baker. 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  the  Faculty  delegated  to  it  the  power 
of  dealing  with  admission  conditions  under  Faculty  rules.  It  was 
thus  immediately  called  upon  to  administer  the  new  rule  that  requires 
admission  conditions  to  be  removed  before  the  Junior  year.  For 
failure  to  comply  with  this  rule,  twenty-four  members  of  the  class  of 
1896  were  held  as  Sophomores.  In  a  single  case  one  condition  (in 
Plane  Geometry)  was  forgiven  outright,  on  the  ground  of  exceptional 
obstacles  to  its  removal  by  the  student  and  exceptional  rank  in  Col- 
lege studies.  Even  this  concession  to  high  general  record  was  made 
by  the  closest  possible  vote.  A  second  Sophomore  year,  it  should 
be  understood,  does  not  necessarily  delay  graduation,  since  on  the 
completion  of  three  years'  work  and  the  removal  of  all  admission 
conditions  the  two-year  Sophomore  becomes  at  once  a  Senior. 

The  effort  to  keep  students  at  work  was  persistent  and  not 
wholly  unsuccessful.  On  the  twelfth  of  November  six  Freshmen 
were  put  on  probation ;  on  the  nineteenth,  eleven  more  —  together 
with  one  Junior  and  three  Sophomores.  A  vote  on  the  third  of  De- 
cember led  to  the  withdrawal  of  one  idle  and  cumbersome  Freshman ; 
and  immediately  after  the  Mid- Year  Examinations  the  probation  of 
seven  Freshmen,  three  Sophomores,  and  one  Junior  was  closed.  The 
probation  of  two  more  Freshmen  was  closed  in  May. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  one  Junior  was  expelled  for  assaulting  a 
fellow-student ;  one  Freshman  was  dismissed  for  lying ;  one  Junior, 
three  Sophomores,  four  Freshmen,  and  one  Special  Student  were 
required  or  persuaded,  through  the  action  of  Board  or  Dean,  to  leave 
the  University.  Expulsion  and  dismissal,  though  they  belong  to  the 
Faculty  only,  are  commonly  the  result  of  a  recommendation  from  the 
Board. 

My  last  report  described  an  interesting  but  ticklish  experiment  in 
the  treatment  of  petty  cheating.  Since  this  experiment,  after  a  few 
months'  trial  had  wrought  no  visible  improvement,  it  was  summarily 
abandoned ;  and,  that  students  might  have  fair  notice  of  the  revival 
of  an  old  policy,  the  following  vote  was  published  :  — 

"  The  Administrative  Board  of  Harvard  College,  holding  that  the  hand- 
ing in,  by  a  student,  of  written  work  not  his  own,  is  dishonorable  and 
unworthy  of  a  member  of  this  University,  proposes  hereafter  to  separate 
from  the  College  a  student  guilty  of  such  conduct/1 
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Six  students  were  suspended  for  this  offence ;  and  one  suffered 
the  same  penalty  for  petty  dishonesty  at  an  examination. 

Every  disciplinary  officer  must  have  been  struck  by  the  paucity 
and  the  futile  severity  of  College  penalties.  Chief  among  these  pen- 
alties are  exclusion  from  a  course,  probation,  suspension,  dismissal, 
and  expulsion.  The  exclusion  of  an  idler  from  a  course  may  expe- 
dite the  work  of  the  course  and  disembarrass  the  excluding  teacher ; 
but  it  frequently  deprives  the  excluded  student  of  the  discipline  that 
he  most  needs  —  the  discipline  of  having  to  do  the  work  he  has  neg- 
lected. Probation,  though  effective  if  not  used  too  freely,  is  uneven 
in  its  significance,  serving  mainly  as  a  bugbear  to  musicians,  actors, 
and  athletes.  Suspension,  in  its  old  form  of  rustication,  had  excel- 
lent possibilities.  When  all  students  took  the  same  prescribed  four 
years'  course,  which  included  nothing  but  elementary  work,  a  schol- 
arly country  minister  could  look  after  a  rusticated  student  with  some 
efficiency ;  but  now,  when  no  teacher  can  pretend  to  cover  all  the 
studies  of  the  elective  pamphlet,  and  when  many  elective  courses 
assume  that  the  student  has  access  to  the  best  of  libraries  or  labora- 
tories, available  places  of  rustication  may  be  counted  on  one  hand. 
Moreover,  modern  rustication,  which  requires  a  teacher  or  a  corps  of 
teachers  highly  skilled,  is  the  privilege  of  the  rich.  Suspension 
without  rustication  has  little  to  commend  it.  Too  often  it  betrays  to 
the  College,  and,  what  is  worse,  to  the  student  himself,  the  pusil- 
lanimity of  a  father  whose  one  anxiety  is,  not  to  strengthen  his  son's 
character,  but  to  conceal,  by  whatsoever  prevarication,  his  son's  dis- 
grace. In  such  cases  suspension  means  living  in  or  near  Boston, 
with  the  constant  companionship  of  College  friends  and  without  the 
control  of  College  laws.  Dismissal  or  its  equivalent,  the  closing  of 
probation,  rids  the  College  of  evildoers  and  occasionally  effects  their 
reform.  When  a  youth  whose  glory  —  whose  ostentation  even  —  has 
been  his  connection  with  Harvard  College  finds  the  door  suddenly 
shut  against  him,  and  awakes  to  the  bitter  truth  that  he  is  an  out- 
sider, he  can  sometimes  look  at  himself  with  an  outsider's  eyes,  see 
what  he  has  thrown  away,  and  bend  resolutely  to  the  task  of  winning 
it  back ;  or  through  long  hours  in  some  office  or  factory  he  may 
catch  the  unlooked-for  happiness  of  earning  his  bread.  Yet  too 
often  dismissal  seems  to  turn  a  helpless  boy  adrift  upon  the  world. 
If  the  prodigal  would  go  to  his  father,  there  might  be  hope ;  but 
frequently  his  first  instinct  is  to  go  almost  anywhere  else,  and  his 
father  will  let  him  go,  rather  than  reveal  his  dismissal  to  the  neighbors. 
Dismissal,  when  all  is  said  for  it,  is  too  drastic  for  most  purposes ; 
and  expulsion  is  almost  too  relentless  for  any.    Gradually  an  adminis- 
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trative  officer  moves  toward  one  or  the  other  of  two  opposing  theories 
of  College  discipline :  the  theory  of  purging  the  College  of  the  shift- 
less and  the  vicious,  and  the  theory  of  keeping  everybody  but  the  fool 
and  the  criminal,  in  the  effort  to  make  him  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
man.  The  first  theory  is  attractively  simple ;  the  second  calls  for 
the  time  and  the  strength  of  those  who  can  ill  spare  thein,  and  for 
the  sacrifice,  in  teachers,  of  the  higher  learning  to  the  spirit  of  the 
helper  of  men.  No  one  accepts  the  Becond  theory  absolutely ;  for 
every  one  sees  that  the  salvation  of  some  students  is  in  leaving  Col- 
lege for  a  place  of  inevitable  toil,  and  that  others  whose  cases  are 
not  hopeless  cannot  be  kept  with  safety  to  their  fellows :  but  in  a 
College  filled  with  youths  of  whom  many  are  far  from  home  for  the 
first  time,  the  claims  of  the  second  theory  cannot  be  silenced.  A 
third  theory — that  a  University  is  for  learning  only  and  should  not  con- 
cern itself  with  the  character  of  its  students  except  in  cases  of  public 
scandal — is  practicable  and  perhaps  necessary  in  professional  schools, 
bat  has  no  place  in  a  College.  For  College  purposes,  I  believe  more 
and  more  in  few  penalties  and  unremitting  personal  interest  of  teachers 
in  their  pupils'  welfare.  If  this  fails  utterly,  the  student  should  go 
where,  as  a  matter  of  course,  work  begins  early  and  ends  late ;  and 
where  the  relation  of  industry  to  success  is  a  palpable  fact. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  personal  interest  in  students  is  put 
out  of  the  question  by  the  size  of  Harvard  College.  Much  as  has 
been  said  about  the  isolation  of  new  students  at  a  great  University, 
their  loneliness  like  that  of  a  stranger  in  a  great  city,  their  lack 
of  that  personal  care  supposed  to  be  found  in  small  colleges  ex- 
clusively, the  fact  remains  that  every  earnest  youth  in  Harvard 
College  can  find  devoted  helpers  among  his  teachers.  The  isolated 
student  has  himself  to  thank  for  his  isolation.  Houses  are  open 
to  him ;  time  will  be  lavished  on  him ;  patient  ears  will  listen  to 
him  —  in  a  degree  incredible  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  inner 
life  of  Harvard  College.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  in  a  College 
whose  prime  object  is  to  treat  men  as  individuals  and  to  minister  to 
individual  needs?  Hence  it  is  that  the  mechanical  operation  of 
penalties  becomes  more  and  more  repellent  and  instructors  work 
more  among  the  students  themselves,  urging  the  strong  to  help  the 
weak.  It  is  uphill  work  at  best,  and  more  or  less  in  the  dark ;  the 
weak  are  too  weak,  the  strong  are  not  strong  enough,  and  the  in- 
structors may  want  tact  and  wisdom :  but  the  spirit  is  right. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  began  the  academic  year  by 
granting  leave  of  absence  to  twenty-five  Seniors  who  had  completed 
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or  nearly  completed  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  In  such 
cases  the  student  commonly  registers  himself  in  the  Law  School,  and  if 
any  College  work  is  demanded  of  him,  takes  it  as  a  Law  Student. 
This  division  of  work  between  the  College  and  a  professional  school 
commits  the  student  to  a  nearly  impossible  service  of  two  masters. 
In  the  remnant  of  his  College  work  he  sees  only  a  petty  hindrance  to 
his  professional  career ;  and  he  needs  all  his  time  for  study  that  leads 
straight  to  professional  life.  Whatever  the  final  settlement  of  the 
three-year  question,  every  friend  to  sound  learning  hopes  that  the 
student's  work  will  be  left  with  clean  edges ;  and  that  he  will  not  be 
tempted,  as  he  now  is,  to  regard  College  courses  as  so  many  things 
counted  off  before  the  main  purpose  of  life  begins,  rather  than  as 
work  done  deliberately  with  an  unmistakable  bearing  on  that  main 
purpose. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Faculty  voted  that  candidates  for  admission 
to  Harvard  College  might  present  Elementary  English  as  a  Pre- 
liminary subject  (see  p.  89),  and  that  the  time  allowed  for  the 
examination  in  Elementary  English  should  be  two  hours.  Two 
weeks  after  this  vote  it  adopted  the  new  requirements  in  English 
suggested  by  the  Philadelphia  conference  of  May,  1894.  Early  in 
the  year,  also,  it  revised  the  College  elective  courses  regularly  open 
to  Freshmen  and  established  the  principle  that  the  power  of  ad- 
mitting Freshmen  to  other  courses  should  lie  with  the  instructors 
most  concerned,  and  not  with  the  Administrative  Board.  It  voted, 
further,  that  "  dropped"  Freshmen  should  have  the  ordinary  elective 
rights  of  second-year  students,  and  should  not  be  obliged  to  get  the 
instructors*  permission  for  taking  courses  not  regularly  open  to 
Freshmen. 

The  relation  of  the  College  to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  is 
not  quite  distinct,  since  many  courses  form  an  equally  natural  part 
of  preparation  for  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  of  S.B.  Last  year 
a  student  who  had  completed  in  the  Scientific  School  all  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  appeared  as  a  candidate 
for  that  degree,  though  he  had  never  been  a  member  of  the  College. 
Experience  showed,  also,  that  it  was  possible  for  a  student  to  vibrate 
between  the  Scientific  School  and  the  College,  entering  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  year  whichever  he  might  find  the  less  embarrassing  to 
his  immediate  wishes.  Some  students  take  advantage  of  the  easier 
admission  requirements  at  the  Scientific  School  to  gain  a  foothold  in 
the  University,  who  yet  have  in  view  from  the  beginning  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  can  make  up  later  the  admission  require- 
ments of  the  College  more  readily  than  they  can  undergo  the  mathe- 
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work  demanded  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Since 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  both  the  College  and  the  Scientific  School 
that  every  student  should  be  registered  where  he  belongs,  the  Faculty 
voted,  in  December,  that  ( '  In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree 
of  A.B.  a  student,  unless  he  be  a  member  of  the  Graduate  School, 
must  have  been  registered  in  Harvard  College  as  a  candidate  for 
that  degree  for  at  least  one  year."  A  corresponding  vote  was 
passed  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  S.B.  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
votes  concern  not  merely  the  candidacy  of  a  student  in  one  of  these 
parts  of  the  University  for  a  degree  in  the  other,  but  the  candidacy 
of  a  Special  Student  in  either  part  for  either  degree. 

Besides  slight  changes  in  the  Regulations,  the  Faculty  effected  a 
useful  change  in  the  Rules  relating  to  College  Studies.  Some  years 
ago  when  the  academic  freedom  of  the  students  had  alarmed  the  gov- 
erning Boards,  and  in  particular  the  Board  of  Overseers,  the  fol- 
lowing vote  was  passed  :  — 

**  Any  choice  of  elective  courses  which  calls  for  attendance  at  more  than 
three  lectures  or  recitations  in  those  courses  on  any  one  day  of  the  week 
must  receive  the  written  approval  of  the  Dean." 

The  object  of  this  rule  was,  first,  to  prevent  the  student  from  hav- 
ing clear  days  in  which  he  might  leave  Cambridge ;  and,  secondly, 
to  save  him  from  lectures  when  he  was,  so  to  speak,  saturated  for 
the  day,  and  could  absorb  no  more.  Quite  illogically,  the  rule  took 
no  account  of  prescribed  studies ;  it  failed  to  appreciate  in  laboratory 
courses  and  courses  involving  research  at  the  Library  the  advantage 
of  days  unbroken  by  lectures ;  and  it  ignored  the  fact  that  with  a 
complicated  and  diversified  elective  system,  and  with  only  six  days 
in  the  week,  hundreds  of  students  cannot  intelligently  steer  clear  of 
such  a  choice  as  it  discouraged.  Its  chief  visible  effect  was  to  pack 
the  College  office  on  the  busiest  days  of  the  year  with  students 
whose  business  was  worth  neither  their  time  nor  the  Dean's.  The 
rescinding  of  this  rule  has  given  unqualified  relief. 

A  more  important  change  in  the  Rules  relating  to  College  Studies 
concerns  the  order  of  a  student's  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year.  In  an  institution  as  large  and  as  complex  as  Har- 
vard College  it  is  not  easy  to  start  work  promptly ;  but,  through  im- 
provements introduced  several  years  ago  by  a  special  committee  on 
the  opening  of  the  College  year,  the  promptness  of  our  start  has 
become  remarkable.  The  scheme  cf  the  Committee  required  the 
student  to  hand  in  his  list  of  elective  courses  when  he  registered  him- 
self on  the  first  day  of  the  first  term,  and  to  enroll  himself  in  each 
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course  at  its  first  meeting.  A  representative  of  each  Department  kept 
consultation  hours  on  the  Wednesday  before  College  opened ;  and  on 
Thursday  morning,  the  first  day  of  the  year,  every  teacher  offering 
a  course  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  might  be  found  at 
some  appointed  place  in  or  near  the  College  yard.  Since  a  circular 
told  students  just  where  each  instructor  could  be  found,  no  time 
was  lost. 

In  many  respects  this  plan  was  admirable ;  its  weakness  was  the 
overcrowding  of  the  first  day,  the  off-hand  election  of  unsuitable 
courses,  and  the  enormous  number  of  early  petitions  for  changes  of 
elective  work.  To  meet  these  evils,  the  Faculty,  at  its  last  regular 
meeting  in  June,  adopted  for  the  coming  year  a  scheme  whereby  the 
student  enrolls  himself  in  a  course  before  he  formally  elects  it,  hands 
in  his  list  of  studies  not  on  Thursday  but  on  Saturday,  and  has  time 
to  judge  roughly  what  a  course  and  an  instructor  are  like  before  he 
commits  himself  to  them  for  the  year.  When  the  details  of  this 
scheme  have  been  carefully  worked  out,  its  merits  may  outweigh  its 
faults.  As  it  now  stands,  it  provides  the  Recorder  with  no  simple 
and  accurate  method  of  ascertaining  promptly  the  membership  of  any 
course. 

At  the  last  meeting  before  Commencement  Day,  the  Faculty  votes 
its  recommendations  for  those  degrees  that  are  its  peculiar  care ;  and 
its  practice  has  been  to  discuss  one  by  one  the  cases  of  Seniors  with 
flaws  in  their  titles  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  a  body  so 
large  as  the  Faculty  this  discussion  of  the  details  of  a  student's 
record  is  neither  intelligent  nor  just.  The  Administrative  Board  of 
Harvard  College,  through  its  new  power  of  dealing  with  admission 
conditions,  has  made  some  progress  in  simplifying  the  problem  of 
the  Faculty ;  but  it  might  well  go  further,  deciding,  like  the  Ad- 
ministrative Board  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  whom  to 
recommend  for  a  degree  and  whom  not  to  recommend,  and  report- 
ing its  recommendations  to  the  Faculty  without  comment.  In  such 
matters  a  representative  body  of  sixteen  teachers  can  act  more 
deliberately  and  consistently  than  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

,    L.  B.   R.  BRIGGS,  Dean. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir, — Daring  the  academic  year  1894-95  the  conditions  of  the 
school,  so  far  as  they  can  be  presented  in  a  statistical  form,  were  as 
follows : 

Number  of  students  registered  at  time  of  publication  of  catalogue  .   .  808 
Number  of  students  registered  after  the  publication  of  catalogue   .   .     13 

Total  enrollment 821 

For  the  six  years  past,  the  enrollment,  as  noted  in  the  catalogue, 
has  been  as  follows : 

1889-90 68  1892-93 180 

1890-91 88  1893-94 280 

1891-92 118  1894-95 308 

The  proportion  of  regular  students,  i.e.,  candidates  for  degrees  in 
the  several  departments,  to  special  students  has  rapidly  increased, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Tear.  Regular  8tudeata.     Special  Students. 

1890-91 35  53 

1891-92 48  70 

1892-93 100  81 

1893-94 142  138 

1894-95 204  104 

1895-96 236  104 

The  number  of  candidates  taking  the  preliminary  and  final  exam- 
inations for  the  School  during  the  past  three  summers,  has  been  as 
follows : 

June.  Sept.  TotaL 

1893-94 37  84  71 

1894-95 61  70  131 

1895-96 133  89  222 

The  facts  noted  in  the  tables  given  above  show  a  constant  growth 
in  the  resort  of  students  to  the  School,  and  a  similar,  though  less 
regular  increase,  in  the  proportion  of  those  who  attend  with  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  some  one  of  the  four  years'  courses  of  instruc- 
tion. The  recent  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  special  students,  a 
decrease  which  is  particularly  noticeable  since  the  year  1893-94, 
has  been  due  to  the  greater  care  exercised  by  the  Administrative 
Board  in  scrutinizing  the  applications  of  those  who  have  sought  to 
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enter  without  examinations.  The  result  of  this  policy  has  been  to 
reverse  the  numerical  relations  of  those  two  classes  of  students  to 
each  other  during  the  last  five  years. 

The  reduction  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  total  registration  of  the 
school  during  the  last  two  years,  has  been  due,  in  part,  to  the  policy 
which  has  been  adopted  concerning  the  admission  of  special  students, 
but  apparently,  in  larger  measure,  to  the  diminished  resources  of  the 
families  from  which  the  students  of  this  school  are  drawn.  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  many  persons  who  were  admitted  to  regular 
standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  have  stated  that  they 
were  compelled,  for  the  lack  of  means,  to  postpone  the  beginning  of 
their  attendance.  In  several  instances  these  persons  have  tempora- 
rily resorted  to  colleges  or  scientific  schools  near  their  homes  with  the 
intention  of  transferring  themselves  to  this  School  at  the  end  of  the 
first  or  the  second  year. 

The  records  of  the  admission  examinations,  which  are  given  in 
the  tables,  for  the  last  three  summers,  show  that  this  School  has  begun 
to  commend  itself  to  the  academies  and  other  institutions  which  fit 
pupils  for  college.  Four  years  ago  the  attendance  on  these  examin- 
ations was  so  limited  as  not  to  be  made  a  matter  of  record.  This 
year  the  number  in  the  June  and  September  examinations,  no 
account  being  taken  of  duplications,  was  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two. 

The  discipline  of  the  School  has  been  satisfactorily  maintained. 
In  no  instance  has  the  Administrative  Board  found  it  necessary  to 
bring  a  case  of  discipline  before  the  Faculty ;  sufficient  control  has 
been  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  limited  powers  which  are  delegated 
by  the  Statutes  to  the  Board.  No  student  has  received  a  heavier 
penalty  than  probation;  probation  was  closed  in  only  five  cases. 
With  one  exception,  all  the  penalties  were  inflicted  for  inadequate 
performance  of  duty. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  twenty-six  men  classed  as  special  students 
were  informed  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  School 
unless  they  passed  the  examinations  required  to  attain  regular  stand- 
ing. Of  these,  the  greater  part  made  up  their  deficiencies,  three  were 
re-admitted  as  Specials  by  the  vote  of  the  Board,  for  the  reason  that 
on  account  of  illness  or  other  unavoidable  hindrances  they  had  not 
been  able  to  conform  to  the  requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  seventy-one  men  in  regular  standing,  whose 
records  were  imperfect,  were  not  advanced  to  the  next  class.  This 
action  was  taken  in  order  to  enforce  the  sound  rule  that  students  should 
not  enter  the  Senior  year  with  a  burden  of  work  carried  forward  from 
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the  earlier  years.  The  additional  rule  was  also  applied  that  no  student 
in  Engineering  should  be  allowed  to  advance  beyond  the  Freshman 
year  unless  the  grade  which  he  had  attained  in  the  mathematical 
course  required  in  that  year  was  "satisfactory,"  which  is  construed 
to  mean  that  his  mark  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  not  below  Grade 
C.  This  rule,  which  has  been  strictly  enforced,  was  called  for  in 
order  to  have  the  men  made  quite  ready  for  those  subjects  which  they 
are  required  to  study  in  the  second  year.  The  effect  of  enforcing 
this  rule  has  been  to  deter  a  number  of  men  from  continuing  their 
course  in  the  School  for  the. reason  that  it  thereby  required  them  to 
prolong  the  term  of  study  by  one  year. 

The  resources  of  the  four-year  courses  in  Engineering  have  been 
much  enlarged  by  the  opening  of  the  laboratory  of  that  department, 
which,  as  noted  in  the  last  report,  has  been  installed  in  the  Old 
Gymnasium.  This  establishment  is  regarded  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Department  as  sufficient  for  the  present  needs,  as  soon  as 
certain  small  additions  are  made  to  the  apparatus.  It  should 
be  noted,  because  of  the  public  interest  in  the  improvement  of  our 
roads,  that  this  laboratory  contains  a  set  of  appliances  used  in  the 
determination  of  the  values  of  road  materials ;  the  most  important 
part  of  this  apparatus  has  been  devised  and  constructed  in  the  lab- 
oratory. The  results  obtained  are  believed  to  be  much  in  advance  of 
those  which  have  been  attained  elsewhere.  The  experiments  made 
to  determine  the  quality  of  the  road  materials  used  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Highway  Commission  have  been  made  in  this  establishment ; 
and  that  Commission  has  paid  the  salary  of  the  person  who  is  detailed 
for  this  experimental  work.  It  has  thus  come  about  that  the  portion 
of  the  laboratory  here  referred  to  not  only  serves  the  need  of  the 
instruction  in  road  engineering  which  is  given  in  the  School,  but  is 
of  service  to  the  Commonwealth. 

The  organization  of  the  Department  of  Architecture  has  been  ad- 
vanced in  several  noteworthy  respects.  Large  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  collections  of  casts,  models,  and  photographs ;  so  that 
at  the  present  time  the  greater  part  of  the  appliances  required  in 
the  instruction  is  in  hand.  The  wooden  building  in  which  this  de- 
partment is  temporarily  lodged  has  been  provided  with  suitable 
heating  apparatus  and  toilet  arrangements,  which  it  previously 
lacked.  Electric  lights  have  been  introduced,  so  that  the  drawing- 
rooms  can  be  kept  open  in  the  evening.  In  its  present  condi- 
tion the  building  is  tolerably  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  teacher? 
and  classes  of  the  department.  It  is,  however,  small,  and  cannot 
be  expected  much  longer  to  accommodate  the  men  who  desire  to 
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attend  the  instruction  in  Architecture.  It  is,  moreover,  remote  from 
the  Library  and  the  Art  Museum.  It  should  also  be  observed  that 
the  structure  is  of  wood,  and  therefore  cannot  be  properly  guarded 
from  fire.  The  collections  which  it  now  contains  are  very  valuable ; 
and  their  destruction  would  be  a  calamity. 

The  Department  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Physical  Training, 
has,  through  the  services  of  its  artificer,  much  extended  its  collec- 
tions of  apparatus  for  illustration  and  inquiry ;  it  is  now  in  a  condi- 
tion where  it  can  provide  not  only  for  the  adequate  instruction  of 
undergraduates,  but  also  for  the  needs  of  more  advanced  students 
who  may  wish  to  undertake  research  work.  By  vote  of  the  Faculty 
the  elementary  course  of  Hygiene  in  this  department  has  been  opened 
to  the  undergraduates  of  the  College. 

The  Library  of  the  School,  now  in  effect  that  of  the  department 
of  engineering,  and  actually,  though  not  nominally,  under  the  charge 
of  the  professor  of  engineering,  has  made  considerable  gains  during 
the  year  both  in  the  number  of  books  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
collections.  The  accessions  have  amounted  to  689  volumes  (of 
which  851  volumes  were  transferred  from  Gore  Hall)  ;  the  present 
total  of  volumes  is  4559.  During  the  year  this  library  has  been 
open  to  students  from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  It  has  been  much  resorted 
to  by  those  who  lodge  at  a  distance,  and  who,  but  for  this  accommo- 
dation, would  have  had  no  suitable  place  to  study  in  the  intervals 
between  their  appointments. 

At  present  the  School  is  in  face  of  two  urgent  needs.  The  first 
and  most  pressing  of  these  needs  is  that  of  a  laboratory  of  applied 
geology,  to  be  devoted  mainly  to  the  use  of  the  students  and  teachers 
in  mining  geology.  The  other  is  that  of  a  building  to  accommo- 
date the  growing  needs  of  the  other  departments  of  engineering. 

The  needs  in  mining  engineering  can  be  met  by  the  erection  of  a 
small  structure,  which  would  not  cost  more  than  $8000.  The  neces- 
sary apparatus,  would  not,  at  the  outset,  demand  more  than  $7000. 
The  aim  of  the  establishment  should  be  not  to  duplicate  the  usual 
assemblage  of  appliances  used  in  mining  and  in  the  treatment  of 
ores,  but  to  provide  means  for  investigating  the  physical  conditions 
of  geological  phenomena  with  due  regard  to  both  scientific  and 
economic  problems.  A  plan  has  been  formed  for  the  installation  of 
this  laboratory ;  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  it  before  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1896-97. 

N.  S.  SHALER,  Dean. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for  the  academic  year  1894-95. 

Number  and    Classification  of  Students. 

The  number  of  students  admitted  to  registration  in  the  School  was 
two  hundred  and  eighty-one ;  of  whom  two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
were  classed  as  Resident  Students,  and  seventeen  as  Non-Resident 
Students.  Of  the  Resident  Students  thus  registered,  nine,  however, 
were  members  of  the  School  for  very  short  periods,  and  are  not 
counted  in  the  following  enumeration.  The  number  of  Resident  Stu- 
dents is  accordingly  reduced  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-five ;  and  the 
total  number,  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-two. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  usual  classification  of  the  students 
belonging  to  the  School,  and  is  given,  for  convenience  of  comparison, 
for  the  two  successive  academic  years,  1898-94  and  1894-95  :  — 

1NS-94.         180441. 
Resident  Students  doing  full  work  in  the  School  for  the 

whole  academic  year 162  161 

Resident  students  not  doing  full  work  or  not  working 

for  the  whole  year  as  resident  students 86  248        94  26ft 

Non-Resident  Students  holding  fellowships 10  12 

Non-Resident  Students  not  holding  fellowships  ....        Ill  5     17 

Students  whose  studies  chiefly  lie  in 

I.   Semitic  Languages  and  History 6  5 

II.   Ancient  Languages  (Classics  and  Sanskrit)  .   .      84  87 

III.  Modern  Languages  (including  English  Language 

and  Literature  and  Comparative  Literature)    .      42  62 

IV.  Philosophy  (including  Education  and  Teaching)  .      86  89 
V.   History  and  Political  Science 44  49 

VI.  The  Fine  Arts  (including  Architecture)   ....  6  3 

VII.   Music 1  2 

VIII.   Mathematics 19  21 

IX.   Physics 4  9 

X.   Chemistry 12  12 

XI.    Natural  History 88  86 

XII.   American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology 2  1 

Unclaased  Students 17  269  7  272 
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First-year  students 151  149 

Second-year  students 68  67 

Third-year  students 81  89 

Fourth-year  students 10  18 

Students  in  a  fifth  or  later  year 4  259  4  272 

A.B.'s  and  S.B.'e  of  Harvard  University  and  of  no  other 
institution 108  98 

A.B.'s  and  S.B.'s  (and  holders  of  similar  degrees)  of 

other  institutions  and  also  of  Harvard  University  .   .      26  85 

Students  not  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B.    130  259      189  272 

Students  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
orS.D 69  80 

Students  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B., 
but  not  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D 83  81 

Students  holding  no  Harvard  degree  in  Arts,  Philosophy, 
or  Science 107  259       111  272 


A  few  comments  seem  desirable  on  some  of  the  figures  in  the 
above  table,  as  these  figures  will  be  found  to  throw  light  on  the  uses 
of  the  Graduate  School  for  different  classes  of  students. 

Of  the  ninety-four  Resident  Students  classed  as  not  doing  full 
work  for  the  whole  academic  year,  thirty-one  are  persons  who  regis- 
tered in  the  School  later  than  the  last  day  of  October,  or  who  with- 
drew from  it  before  the  close  of  the  academic  year.  The  remaining 
sixty-three  were  registered  during  the  whole  year;  but  were  not 
doing  full  work  as  students.  Most  of  these  sixty-three  persons  were 
engaged  in  teaching  or  other  occupations,  and  were  devoting  only  a 
part  of  their  time  to  study  in  the  Graduate  School;  —  some  without 
the  intention  of  becoming  candidates  for  a  degree ;  others  hoping  to 
obtain  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  after  two  or  three  years  of  work 
in  carrying -out  a  programme  of  study  for  that  degree.  Again,  a 
few  students  who  were  not  doing  full  work  had  already  completed  a 
term  of  residence  as  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  were  engaged  in 
supplying  a  deficiency  in  some  part  of  their  work  for  that  degree.  I 
have  not  intended  to  include  among  the  ninety-four  students  here 
enumerated,  however,  such  persons  as  were  engaged  in  special  work 
of  research  or  preparing  theses  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  or  Doctor  of  Science,  and  were  really  solely  devoted 
to  study  as  Graduate  Students,  though  in  some  cases  not  registered 
at  my  office  as  fully  engaged  in  work.  It  is  not,  indeed,  always  pos- 
sible for  me  to  discriminate  these  cases  correctly  from  those  of  per- 
sons not  fully  occupied  in  work,  and  my  figures  should  perhaps 
therefore  be  slightly  amended  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other.     There  j 
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appears  to  be  need  of  some  change  in  the  form  of  registration  at  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  and  of  returns  made  by 
instructors  to  that  office,  in  order  to  render  possible  an  accurate  line 
of  demarcation  between  those  members  of  the  School  who  are 
entirely  occupied  with  their  work  as  students,  —  whether  by  taking 
courses  of  instruction  or  otherwise,  —  and  those  who  for  perfectly 
legitimate  reasons  do  not  profess  to  be  giving  their  whole  time  to 
studies  in  the  School.  The  distinction  is  an  important  one,  and  it 
ought  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  to 
make  it  with  certainty  in  all  instances;  but  I  have  each  year 
found  it  impossible  to  avoid  some  cases  of  doubt. 

The  distinction  made  in  the  above  table  and  in  the  lists  of  the 
School,  between  Resident  and  Non-Resident  Students  does  not 
depend  entirely  on  place  of  abode.  The  term  Resident  Students 
comprehends  all  students  registered  in  the  School  who  are  regularly 
in  attendance  on  instruction  at  the  University,  or  in  any  way  carry- 
ing on  studies  here.  Such  students  must  live  near  enough  to  Cam- 
bridge to  conform  to  this  condition,  but  do  not  necessarily  lodge 
within  the  precincts  of  the  University,  as  these  would  ordinarily  be 
understood.  The  Administrative  Board  have,  however,  l>een  care- 
ful not  to  accept  a  constructive  residence  as  fulfilling  the  statutory 
requirement  of  residence  for  a  degree,  except  in  cases  where  the 
attendance  has  been  so  regular  and  constant  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  intention  of  the  requirement  has  been  complied  with,  —  in 
such  cases,  indeed,  as  occur,  without  question,  even  among  under- 
graduates of  the  College.  One  growing  class  of  students,  however, 
calls  for  special  consideration.  A  considerable  number  of  persons 
actively  engaged  in  teaching,  in  towns  and  cities  within  easy  reach 
of  Cambridge,  are  attracted  to  the  University  by  the  courses  in  Edu- 
cation and  Teaching  offered  in  the  Division  of  Philosophy.  Such 
persons  can  complete  the  requirements  of  study  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  by  continuing  their  membership  in  the  School  for 
several  years,  coming  regularly  to  the  University  once  or  twice  a 
week  and  doing  all  the  work  of  the  courses  they  elect.  Their  daily 
occupations  in  their  profession  do  not  interrupt  their  studies  as 
Graduate  Students ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  directly  promote  and 
strengthen  them.  The  case  seems  analogous  to  that  of  a  student  in 
Natural  History  who  leaves  the  University  for  a  part  of  his  period  of 
study,  that  he  may  carry  on  independent  investigation  in  the  field. 
The  Administrative  Board,  recognizing  the  force  of  these  consider- 
tions,  have  recently  adopted  the  view  that  they  may  admit  students 
of  this  class  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  in  cases 
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which  appear  to  them  to  rest  on  sufficient  grounds,  accepting  their 
attendance  for  a  series  of  years  as  constituting  a  year's  residence 
for  the  degree.  Whether  the  same  indulgence  can  safely  be 
extended  to  students  in  other  departments  of  work  is,  however,  ques- 
tionable. On  the  one  side,  it  is  urged  that  the  rule  of  residence  is 
not  intended  to  enforce  a  merely  bodily  presence  during  the  whole 
period  of  twenty-four  hours  of  each  day,  but  only  an  actual  partici- 
pation in  the  study  and  discussion  carried  on  in  the  class  rooms  and 
laboratories.  It  would,  however,  certainly  be  dangerous  to  admit 
to  candidacy  for  a  degree,  without  careful  examination  of  each  case, 
persons  who  are  largely  occupied  in  such  outside  work  as  is  of  a 
nature  to  distract  their  attention  from  the  proper  business  of  a 
student.  It  seems  to  me  important,  therefore,  to  proceed  with  cau- 
tion in  the  direction  here  indicated  ;  though  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
the  standards  of  the  several  degrees  are  now  so  well  established  that 
:i  rigorous  insistence  on  all  their  formal  conditions  is  less  necessary 
than  it  formerly  was. 

Non-resident  holders  of  fellowships  register  as  Non-Resident 
Students  in  the  Graduate  School.  They  are  required  to  be  in 
frequent  communication  on  the  subject  of  their  work  with  some 
instructor  in  this  University,  to  have  accurate  addresses  constantly 
on  file  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  to  keep  him 
always  well-informed  of  what  they  are  doing  in  fulfilment  of  the 
purposes  of  their  appointment,  and  to  present  an  annual  report  to 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  their  progress  in  their  studies. 
They  pay  no  fees  to  this  University.  A  few  students,  not  holding 
fellowships,  also  register  as  Non-Resident  Students.  The  Adminis- 
trative Board  have  never  encouraged  this  practice,  since  it  offers  but 
slight  advantages  to  the  student,  —  continued  registration  (after  the 
completion  of  the  prescribed  term  of  residence)  never  having  been 
required  of  persons  who  mean  to  be  candidates  for  a  degree,  —  and 
may  have  some  appearance  of  improperly  swelling  the  list  of  mem- 
bers of  the  School.  But  a  student  sometimes  desires,  <  for  special 
reasons,  to  remain  in  regular  communication  with  former  teachers 
here,  while  continuing  his  studies  elsewhere ;  and,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  ground  for  declining  to 
retain  his  name  on  the  books  of  the  University.  A  student  thus 
registered  is  required,  like  a  non-resident  fellow,  to  carry  on  his 
studies  in  frequent  consultation  with  some  instructor  in  this  Univer- 
sity.    He  is  charged  a  fee  of  thirty  dollars  annually. 

Most  students  in  the  Graduate  School  are  pursuing  studies  which 
constitute  in  each  case  a  more  or  less  definite  field  of  work.     A  large 
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proportion  of  the  students  are  distinctly  specialists.  Yet  many  stu- 
dents, especially  in  their  first  year,  take  some  studios  outside  of  their 
principal  department ;  nor  is  it  always  easy  to  assign  the  field  of 
work  of  a  given  student  to  any  one  of  the  regularly  established 
Divisions  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  A  student  of  Phil- 
ology m&y  he  engaged  in  both  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages ;  a 
.student  of  Sociology,  both  in  Economics  and  in  Philosophy ;  a  stu- 
'  dent  of  Literature,  in  Philology,  History,  Philosophy,  and  the 
History  of  Art  and  of  Music ;  a  student  of  Mathematical  Physics, 
both  in  pure  Mathematics  and  in  Physical  Theory;  a  student  of 
Mineralogy,  both  in  Chemistry  and  in  Geology.  The  assignment  of 
students  to  the  several  Divisions  of  the  Faculty  in  the  above  table  is, 
therefore,  made  with  some  difficulty,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as 
absolute ;  nor  must  it  be  inferred  that  the  students  who  are  left  un- 
biassed are  necessarily  without  a  definite  central  point  of  interest. 
The  figures  of  the  table  are,  however,  to  be  relied  on  as  presenting  a 
generally  accurate  account  of  the  occupations  of  students  in  the 
School. 

An  inspection  of  that  part  of  the  above  table  which  gives  the 
number  of  students  in  each  year  of  membership  in  the  School  shows 
that  rather  less  than  half  of  the  first-year  students  of  1893-94  were 
second-year  students  in  1894-95,  even  if  we  disregard  the  fact  that 
not  all  the  second-year  students  of  1894-95  took  their  first  year  in 
1893-94.  On  the  other  hand,  rather  more  than  a  half  of  the  second- 
year  students  of  1893-94  seem  to  have  been  third-year  students 
in  1894-95.  In  1892-93,  the  number  of  first-year  students  was 
125,  and  the  number  of  second-year  students  was  59.  The  num- 
bers of  second-year  and  third-year  students  for  1893-94,  namely,  63 
and  31,  are  almost  exactly  the  halves  of  125  and  59  respectively, 
it  appears,  therefore,  that  at  present,  of  all  the  students  who  enter 
the  Graduate  School,  about  one  half  remain  for  only  one  year,  when 
many  of  these  students  attain  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts ;  and 
that  of  those  who  remain  for  two  years,  a  full  half  remain  for  at 
L*ast  three  years.  The  seemingly  growing  proportion  of  those  who 
continue  in  the  School  for  three  years,  or  for  more  than  three  years, 
may  be  partly  due  to  the  increasing  number  of  students  who  are  not 
doing  full  work  in  any  one  year,  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  prolong 
.heir  period  of  membership  in  the  School,  in  order  to  complete  their 
programme  of  study.  The  number  of  third-year,  fourth-year,  and 
fifth-year  students  is  often  incidentally  swelled  by  the  appointment 
to  non-resident  fellowships  of  persons  who  have  already  been  for 
some  time  Resident  Students  in  the  School. 
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The  next  division  of  the  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  the 
Graduate  School  draws  its  membership  from  among  graduates  of 
other  institutions.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  in 
1894-95  were  students  of  this  description;  and  more  than  a  half 
of  the  whole  number  were  not,  even  after  graduating  at  other  col- 
leges, Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science  of  Harvard  University,  nor  had 
they,  in  most  cases,  ever  been  undergraduate  students  here.  Thirty- 
five  graduates  of  other  institutions  had,  however,  also  received  the  • 
degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B.  from  Harvard  University;  but  of  these 
persons  a  considerable  number  had  no  doubt  been  drawn  to  Har- 
vard, in  the  first  place,  by  the  attraction  of  the  Graduate  School, 
and  some,  indeed,  had  taken  the  degree  of  A.B.  as  members  of 
that  School. 

The  last  division  of  the  table  shows  that  eighty  students  continued 
their  studies  in  the  Graduate  School  after  having  attained  the  degree 
of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D. ;  and  that  one  hundred  and  eleven  stu- 
dents, or  more  than  two  fifths  of  the  whole  membership,  had  no 
Harvard  degree  in  Arts,  Philosophy,  or  Science. 

As  throwing  further  light  on  the  breadth  of  constituency  of  the 
School,  I  subjoin  a  table  of  the  birthplaces  of  those  who  were 
students  in  the  School  for  the  academic  year  1894-95.  From  this 
table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  North  Western  States  of  the  Union 
are  well  represented  among  our  students;  while  the  South,  the 
Far  West,  and  Canada  send  us  a  fairly  good  detachment,  which 
we  can  perhaps  hardly  expect  to  see  much  larger  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  students  registered 
in  the  School  who  were  born  in  New  England,  but  now  live 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  are  doubtless  decidedly  more 
numerous  than  those  who  have  removed  from  remote  States  to 
New  England,  unless  for  the  temporary  purpose  of  attending 
the  University.  But  an  enumeration  of  the  present  home  resi- 
dences of  students  would  not  be  instructive,  since  a  considerable 
number  of  students,  being  men  of  mature  age  and  often  being 
married  men,  could  only  be  named  as  having  their  homes  in  Cam- 
bridge while  they  are  members  of  the  Graduate  School,  though 
really  belonging  to  some  distant  community.  Of  the  students  of 
foreign  birth,  some  are  young  men  of  American  parentage  who  chance 
to  have  been  born  abroad ;  some  are  Europeans  by  birth  and  extrac- 
tion who  have  become  Americans ;  and  a  few  are  citizens  of  a  foreign 
country,  to  which  they  mean  to  return  after  completing  their  studies 
here. 
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8tadente  born  in  the  New  England  States 109 

Students  born  in  other  Northern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi* Hirer  97 

Students  born  in  Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  Hirer  .   .  SO 

Students  born  in  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  Hirer 17 

Students  born  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  s 16 

Students  born  in  other  foreign  countries 13 

Total  number  of  students 278 

Two  deaths  have  occurred  among  the  students  of  the  Graduate 
School  for  the  year  1894-95. 

Arthur  Moodey  Seelye  was  a  son  of  President  L.  Clark  Seelye, 
D.D.,  of  Smith  College,  Northampton.  He  was  born  at  Amherst, 
Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1870.  He  took  the  degree  of  A.B.  at 
Amherst  College  in  1892 ;  and  for  the  next  two  years  was  an  in- 
structor at  the  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  registered 
in  the  Graduate  School  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year 
1894-95,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  English  Language 
and  Literature.  He  was  a  young  man  of  pure  character  and  fine 
promise,  and  was  regarded  with  respect  and  affection  by  those  who 
knew  him.  He  died  during  the  spring  recess,  17  April*  1805, 
through  an  accident  which  occurred  while  he  was  exploring  the 
woods  on  the  steep  declivity  of  Mount  Tom,  near  Northampton. 

Elliot  Folger  Rogers  was  a  son  of  James  Swift  Rogers  of  Chicago, 
of  the  Harvard  Class  of  1865.  He  was  born  at  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, 28  July  1868.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1886,  and 
attained  the  degree  of  A.B.  cum  laude  in  1890.  He  had  already 
distinguished  himself  in  several  courses  of  study  in  the  department 
of  Chemistry.  He  then  entered  the  Graduate  School  as  a  student  of 
Chemistry,  and  attained  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1891.  During  the 
following  year,  he  was  instructor  in  Chemistry  at  the  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute.  In  1892,  he  returned  to  the  Graduate  School, 
and  continued  his  studies  as  a  Resident  Student  for  the  two  academic 
years  1892-93  and  1893-94.  He  attained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  1894.  The  subject  of  his  thesis  was  "The  Atomic 
Weight  of  Zinc."  This  was  the  result  of  an  investigation  carried 
on  in  collaboration  with  Professor  T.  W.  Richards.  It  was  an  able 
piece  of  work,  and  has  been  recently  published.  In  1894,  he  was 
awarded  a  Parker  Fellowship,  and  for  the  year  1894-95  carried  on 
studies  in  Chemistry  at  the  University  at  Leipzig,  being  registered 
here  as  a  Non- Resident  Student.  Having  received,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1894-95,  an  appointment  as  Instructor  in  Chemistry  at  this 
University,  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  that  place  at  the  beginning 
of  the  current  year.     But  he  died  on  one  of  the  first  days  of  the 
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year,  2  October  1895.  An  autopsy  showed  that  his  death  was  due  to 
an  unsuspected  disease  of  the  brain,  which  doubtless  resulted  from 
overstudy  during  his  year  in  Germany,  in  carrying  on  a  long  and 
disappointing  investigation^  He  was  an  able  and  devoted  student 
and  an  upright  man,  only  too  conscientious  in  his  earnest  desire  to 
fulfil  the  expectations  of  his  friends  and  justify  his  own  ambitions ; 
and  his  early  death  is  a  loss  to  the  science  in  which  he  would  have 
been  a  useful  and  faithful  worker. 

Degrees. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Graduate  School  recommended 
by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  any  degree,  and  the 
number  of  students  in  other  departments  of  the  University  recom- 
mended for  the  degree  of  A.M.  are  stated  in  the  following  table, 
for  the  two  years  1894  and  1895 :  — 

1894.  189ft. 

Graduate  students  recommended  for  A.B 19               24 

Graduate  students  recommended  for  A.M 82                79 

Graduate  students  recommended  for  Ph.D 16                16 

Graduate  students  recommended  for  S.D 2  119          2  121 

Seniors  of  a  preceding  year,  recommended  without 
further  residence  or  study  for  A.M 4  0 

Professional  students  recommended  for  A.M.  on  special 
courses  of  study 5  8 

Professional  students  recommended  for  A.M.  with  a 
professional  degree 24    88  5     18 

Total  of  the  above  list 152  134 

Deduct  Graduate  students  recommended  for  A.B.  .   .   .  19  24 

Total  number  recommended  for  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  S.D.  .  133  110 

One  entry  in  the  above  table  may,  unless  accompanied  by  a  word 
of  explanation,  lead  to  misconception.  It  happens  that  no  students 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1895  on  the  ground  of  studies  pur- 
sued as  Seniors  of  Harvard  College  in  a  preceding  year,  and  without 
further  residence  and  study.  There  were,  however,  not  a  few 
students,  still  registered  at  the  University,  in  the  Graduate  School  or 
in  a  Professional  School,  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Harvard  College,  who 
presented  studies  pursued  in  their  Senior  year,  and  not  counted  for 
the  degree  of  A.B.,  among  the  courses  on  which  they  were  candi- 
dates for  the  dgreee  of  A.M. ;  and  some  of  these  students  presented 
none  but  such  studies  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  In  the  present 
unsettled  state  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  cases 
of  this  kind  are  inevitable.     There  were  such  cases  in  1894 ;  and 
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applications  have  already  been  granted  for  1896.  Students  who 
have  completed,  or  nearly  completed,  at  the  beginning  of  their 
Senior  year,  the  requirements  of  study  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 
cannot  be  denied  the  privilege  of  entering  at  once  on  studies 
looking  towards  the  degree  of  A.M.  It  is  an  incidental  conse- 
quence which  we  may  hope  for  from  a  systematic  rule  opening  the 
degree  of  A.B.,  under  suitable  conditions,  to  students  who  have 
completed  a  three  years'  course  of  study  in  Harvard  College,  that 
the  studies  for  A.B.  and  A.M.  will  be  separated ;  or,  at  all  events, 
that  no  student  will  be  allowed  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
A.M.  without  at  least  one  complete  year  of  study  carried  on  after 
the  degree  of  A.B.  has  actually  been  attained.  This  regulation  can 
easily  be  enforced,  if  the  normal  period  of  study  for  the  degree  of 
A.M.  is  fixed  at  two  years. 

The  practice  of  conferring  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  con- 
nexion with  a  professional  degree  has  been  discontinued;  except 
that  students  who  had  completed  one  year  of  study  for  the  two 
degrees  before  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1892-98  retain 
the  privilege  formerly  open  to  them.  At  Commencement  1894,  for 
the  last  time,  members  of  the  graduating  classes  of  the  Divinity  and 
Law  Schools  might  be  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  connex- 
ion with  that  of  D.B.  or  LL.B.  The  practice  lasted  one  year  longer 
at  the  Medical  School,  since  that  School  has  a  four  years'  course  of 
study  for  its  degree.  Five  students,  accordingly,  graduating  in 
1895,  took  the  degrees  of  M.D  and  A.M.  simultaneously  and  on 
the  same  course  of  study.  The  practice  may  now  be  said  to  have 
come  to  an  end  in  all  Schools ;  but  individual  cases  of  persons  tak- 
ing A.M.  with  a  professional  degree  may  still,  perhaps,  present 
themselves  under  the  exception  noted  above. 

The  total  number  of  persons  recommended  for  the  degree  of 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  S.D.  may  be  classified  as  follows,  with  reference 
to  their  previous  graduation  as  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science :  — 

18M.  1895. 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arta  or  Science,  not  previously 
graduated  elsewhere 67  40 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  previously  grad- 
uated elsewhere 22  22 

Students  not  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science  .    .      44  133        42  110 

Previously  to  the  year  1886,  no  student  was  admitted  to  the  Grad- 
uate Department  except  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  or  S.D.     This  system  was  open  to  some  serious  objections, 
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of  which  an  important  one  was  that  it  gave  undue  prominence  to  the 
mere  attainment  of  or  candidacy  for  a  degree,  and  hardly  seemed  to 
recognize  the  existence  among  American  students  of  a  pure  love  of 
learning  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  direct  intellectual  advantages 
which  result  from  it.  The  universities  which  have  done  the  most  to 
advance  knowledge  among  men  have  been  those  which  treat  the 
attainment  of  a  degree  as  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration.  The 
old  rule  of  our  Graduate  Department  (now  the  Graduate  School) 
was  a  direct  obstacle  to  the  development  of  that  department.  It 
raised  a  serious  question  at  the  outset  of  a  young  man's  study 
there,  not  always  easy  to  be  solved  so  early ;  and,  moreover,  a 
graduate  of  another  college  could  not,  under  this  rule,  be  admitted 
at  all  to  membership  in  the  Department  until  his  qualification  for 
candidacy  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees,  often  involving  difficult 
considerations,  and  capable  of  a  much  more  satisfactory  determina- 
tion after  a  period  of  study  at  this  University  had  been  passed  upon 
by  a  Committee  of  the  Faculty. 

In  1886,  a  change  was  made  in  the  above-named  rule ;  and  from 
that  time  students  have  been  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Grad- 
uate Department,  without  reference  to  any  question  of  candidacy 
for  a  degree,  on  the  simple  ground  of  a  degree  (such  as  A.B.,  S.B., 
Ph.B.,  Litt.B.,  or  any  professional  degree)  already  conferred  by  an 
institution  in  good  repute,  or  on  other  sufficient  prima  facie  evidence 
of  eligibility.  Any  student  in  the  School  may,  after  his  admission, 
apply  for  leave  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  after  having,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Administrative  Board  and  the  Committee  on 
Admission  from  Other  Colleges,  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  admis- 
sion to  the  desired  candidacy.  A  corollary  to  the  new  practice  is  that 
a  student  in  the  Graduate  School  may  present  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  just  as  he  might  have  done  if, 
under  a  ruling  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  from  Other  Colleges, 
he  had  entered  an  undergraduate  class  of  Harvard  College,  instead 
of  entering  the  Graduate  School.  It  is  in  this  way  that  each  year 
a  small  number  of  students  in  the  Graduate  School  receive  the 
degree  of  A.B.  Such  students  might  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Senior  Class ;  and  they  receive  the  degree  on  the  same  conditions 
(except  that  they  have  more  freedom- to  devote  themselves  to 
advanced  studies  in  a  specialty,  if  qualified  for  such  studies)  as 
if  they  had  been  so  admitted. 

The  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  has  for  many 
years  been  stated  in  the  Catalogue  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  the 
impression,  not  unjustifiably,  to  some  minds  that  the  degree  rested 
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on  a  mere  record  of  excellence  in  four  courses  of  instruction,  and 
that  these  courses  might  be  destitute  of  relation  to  each  other,  form 
no  intelligible  plan  of  work,  and  afford  in  reality  no  satisfactory 
basis  of  a  degree.  In  the  year  1894-95,  the  Administrative  Board 
of  the  Graduate  School  made  a  revision  of  the  courses  of  study 
which  they  had  approved  for  this  degree  in  the  previous  academic 
year,  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves  whether  this  impression  was  at 
all  justified  by  facts.  The  result  of  the  examination  was  to  show 
that  there  was  a  decidedly  greater  specialization  of  study  for  this 
degree,  and  a  stronger  body  of  courses  offered  for  it,  than  they  had 
themselves  been  aware,  and  that,  with  the  exception  possibly  of  one 
or  two  cases,  there  was  quite  as  satisfactory  an  actual  requirement 
for  it  as  it  could  reasonably  be  thought  desirable  to  enforce  by  any 
standing  rule.  The  Board  judged  it  well,  however,  to  modify  the 
published  statement  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obviate  future  miscon- 
ception on  this  point,  and  to  ensure  the  continued  maintenance  of 
the  high  standard  for  the  degree.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate  School,  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  have  accordingly  adopted  the  following  statement :  — 

••The  ordinary  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Master  or  Arts  for  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Harvard  University,  or  for  any  student  who  has  been 
accepted,  without  special  conditions, as  qualified  for  candidacy  for  the  de- 
gree on  the  ground  of  his  previous  studies,  consists  of  a  full  year  of  resi- 
dence and  study  in  the  Graduate  School,  devoted  to  work  approved  by  the 
Administrative  Board  of  the  School  as  affording  suitable  preparation  for 
the  degree,  and  completed  with  high  credit.  Special  conditions  are,  how- 
ever, in  some  cases  imposed  on  the  admission  to  candidacy  of  a  student 
who  is  not  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Harvard  University. 

••The  work  approved  by  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate 
School  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  consist,  wholly  or  partly,  of 
research  or  special  study,  either  in  connexion  with  or  outside  of  the  courses 
of  instruction,  carried  on  under  the  direction  or  with  the  criticism  and 
approval  of  a  specified  instructor ;  or  it  may  be  made  up  of  courses  of 
instruction  of  advanced  grade,  four  such  courses  being  ordinarily  required 
as  constituting  a  full  year's  work.  In  any  case,  the  programme  of  study 
must  form  a  consistent  plan  of  work,  to  be  pursued  with  some  definite  aim, 
although  it  need  not  lie  wholly  in  one  department  or  field.  A  student 
engaged  in  research  or  special  study  as  the  principal  part  of  his  work 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate  School,  be 
referred,  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  to  the  Committee 
on  Honors  and  Higher  Degrees  in  the  Division  in  which  such  study  lies. 

"  Studies  pursued  in  a  Professional  School  may  be  approved  by  the 
Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate  School  as  constituents  of  the  scheme 
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of  study  offered  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts ;  but  only  under  the  con- 
dition that  the  candidate  is  precluded  from  offering  any  of  the  same  studies, 
at  any  time,  for  a  professional  degree. M 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  requires  at  least  two  years  of 
liberal  study,  after  the  attainment  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
or  counted  from  a  point  of  advancement  in  study  accepted  as  equiv- 
alent to  this  by  the  Committee  on  Admission  from  Other  Colleges ; 
and  these  two  years  must  normally  be  years  of  residence  at  this 
University.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  requires  at  least  three 
years  of  scientific  study,  after  the  attainment  of  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science,  or  an  equivalent  point  of  advancement  in  study ; 
and  at  least  two  of  these  years  must  normally  be  years  of  residence 
at  this  University.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  is  given  only  on 
the  ground  of  studies  in  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural 
sciences ;  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  open  to  students  in 
these  branches,  as  well  as  to  those  in  the  philological,  historical,  and 
moral  sciences.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  here,  as 
everywhere,  a  degree  which  belongs  to  the  whole  field  of  learning, 
and  represents  the  essential  unity  of  the  profession  which  has  for  its 
main  object  the  advancement  of  the  boundaries  of  knowledge, 
whether  on  one  side  or  another.  Our  degree  of  Ph.D.  is,  however, 
founded  primarily  on  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  therefore 
requires  certain  previous  studies  which  are  not  necessarily  implied 
by  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science.  It  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  the  distinction  between  the  two  degrees  is,  under  the  general 
principles  maintained  at  this  University,  any  longer  one  having  im- 
portant significance.  I  am  myself  of  the  opinion  that  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  which  alone  carries  a  stamp  of  eminent 
scholarship  recognized  throughout  the  world,  ought  to  be  open  to  all 
to  whom  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  is  now  open,  and  that  the 
latter  degree  might  well  be  abolished.  A  recommendation  to  this 
effect  was  made  many  years  ago  to  the  Academic  Council  by  a 
committee  representing  all  departments  of  study ;  but  the  Academic 
Council  was  not,  at  that  time,  ready  to  adopt  the  recommendation. 

Both  of  the  degrees  here  spoken  of  have  always  been  maintained  at 
a  high  level  at  this  University.  They  rest  upon  attainment,  not  on 
the  completion  of  a  curriculum.  The  following  paragraphs,  taken 
from  Ihe  Annual  Catalogue,  contain  the  most  important  points  of  the 
requirements  for  these  degrees  :  — 

44  The  periods  of  residence  and  study  named  above  for  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of  Science  must  be  regarded  merely 
as  minimum  requirements.     The  requirements  of  time  for  ihe  degrees  of 
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Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Science  art  wholly  secondary.  These  degrees  do 
not  rest  on  any  computation  of  time,  or  any  enumeration  of  courses ; 
although  no  student  can  become  a  candidate  for  one  of  them  until  he  has, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate  School,  ful- 
filled the  requirements  of  residence  and  study  for  the  prescribed  periods. 

«*  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or  Science  is  given,  not  for  the 
mere  reason  of  faithful  study  for  a  prescribed  time  or  in  fulfilment  of  a 
determinate  programme,  and  never  for  miscellaneous  studies,  but  on  the 
ground  of  long  study  and  high  attainment  in  a  special  branch  of  learning, 
manifested  not  only  by  examinations,  but  by  a  thesis,  which  must  be  pre- 
sented and  accepted  before  the  candidate  is  admitted  to  examination,  and 
must  show  an  original  treatment  of  a  fitting  subject,  or  give  evidence  of 
independent  research. 

"  Any  person  on  whom  the  University  confers  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  or  Science  is  thereby  recognized  as  qualified  to  give  instruction 
to  candidates  for  this  degree  in  the  department  in  which  he  has  taken  the 
degree,  and  to  advance  knowledge  in  that  department  by  his  own  investi- 
gation. 

••  A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  offer  himself 
for  examination  in  some  one  of  the  following  Divisions  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences :  Semitic  Languages  and  History ;  Ancient  Languages ; 
Modern  Languages ;  Philosophy ;  History  and  Political  Science ;  Music ; 
Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics;  Physics;  Chemistry;  Natural  History; 
American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology.  Within  his  chosen  Division,  he 
must  name  some  special  field  of  study,  approved  as  sufficient  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Honors  and  Higher  Degrees  in  that  Division.  He  is  liable  to 
minute  examination  on  the  whole  of  that  special  field ;  and  is  also  required 
to  prove  such  acquaintance  with  the  subject  matter  of  his  Division  in  gen- 
eral as  the  Committee  in  that  Division  shall  require. 

«<  A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  must  offer  himself  for 
examination  on  two  subjects,  or  fields  of  study,  in  the  range  of  the  mathe- 
matical, physical,  and  natural  sciences.  He  must  show  special  attain- 
ments in  one  of  these  subjects,  and  is  liable  to  minute  examination  in  the 
whole  ground  which  it  covers ;  and  he  is  also  required  to  have  such  gen- 
eral knowledge  in  the  Division  to  which  his  special  studies  belong  as  the 
Committee  on  Honors  and  Higher  Degrees  in  that  Division  shall  require. 
His  thesis  must  embody  some  contribution  to  science  or  some  special 
investigation. 

44  Any  student  who  means  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  or  Science  must  carry  on  his  studies  with  the  ap- 
proval and  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Honors  and  Higher 
Degrees  in  that  Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  which  his 
special  studies  belong.  He  should  give  early  written  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  be  a  candidate  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee ;  and  he  should 
consult  the  chairman,  at  suitable  intervals,  about  his  plans  of  study. 
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«• 


A  successful  candidate  is  allowed  to  print  his  thesis  as  one  accepted 
for  the  degree,  with  the  certificate  of  approval  and  the  signatures  of  the 
approving  committee ;  and  either  a  printed  or  a  written  copy  of  the  thesis 
and  the  original  certificate  must  be  deposited  in  the  Library,  and  must  be 
open  to  public  inspection.11 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  students  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or  Doctor  of  Science  at  Commencement, 
1895:  — 

To  Ph.D. 

Frank  Cole  Babbitt,  a.b.  magna  cum  laude  1890,  a.m.  1892.     Res. 

Gr.  Stud.,  1890-95. 

Philology  (Classical  Philology).     Thesis,  ••  De  Euripidis  Antiopa." 
Now  a  student  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Athens, 

Greece. 

Edward  Angus  Burt,  a.b.  summa  cum  laude  1898,  a.m.  1894.  Res. 
Gr.  Stud.,  1893-95. 

Natural  History  (Botany).  Thesis,  "  The  Development  of  the  Re- 
ceptaculum  in  the  Phalloideae ;  with  a  Systematic  Account  of  the  North 
American  Species." 

Now  Professor  of  Botany,  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

Harry  Edwin  Burton,  a.b.  magna  cum  laude  1890,  a.m.  1893. 
Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-95. 

Philology  (Classical  Philology).  Thesis,  "  De  Rebus  Sacris  apud 
Aristophanem  repertis." 

Now  holding  a  Parker  Fellowship,  and  a  student  at  the  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies,  Rome,  Italy. 

William  Ernest  Castle,  a.b.  (Denison  Univ.,  0.)  1889,  a.  b.  (Har- 
vard Univ.)  1893,  a.m.  (Ibid.)  1894.     Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1893-95. 

Natural  History  (Zoology).  Thesis,  «•  The  Early  Embryology  of  Ciona 
iiUestinalis." 

Now  Instructor  in  Vertebrate  Anatomy,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

Bradley  Moore  Davis,  a.b.  (Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univ.,  Col.)  1892, 
a.b.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1898,  a.m.  (Ibid.)  1894.     Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1891-95. 

Natural  History  (Cryptogamic  Botany).  Thesis,  «•  Considerations  on 
the  Carposporic  Type  of  Reproduction." 

Now  Instructor  in  Botany,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

William  Edward  Burohardt  Dubois,  a.b.  (Fisk  Univ.,  Tenn.) 
1888,  a.b.  cam  laude  (Harvard  Univ.)  1890,  a.m.  (Ibid.)  1891.  Res.  Gr. 
Stud.,  1890-92.  Non-Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-93.  Henry  Bromfield  Rogers 
Memorial  Fellow,  1890-92.  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  Wilber- 
force  University,  Wilbcrforee,  Ohio. 
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Political  Science  (Constitutional  History  and  Economics).  Thesis, 
"  The  Suppression  of  the  African  Slave  Trade  in  the  Untied  Stale*  of 
America." 

Still  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  Wilberforce  University. 

John  Hiram  Gerould,  litt.b.  (Dartmouth  Coll.,  N.  H.)  1890,  a.b. 
(Harvard  Univ.)  1892,  a.m.  (Ibid.)  1893.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-94  and 
to  31  December  1894. 

Natural  History  (Zoology).     Thesis,  "  The  Anatomy  and  Histology  of    • 
Caudina  arenata,  Gould* 

Now  Instructor  in  Zoology,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

James  Waterman  Glover,  l.b.  (Univ.  of  Michigan)  1892,  a.b.  (Har- 
vard Univ.)  1893,  a.m.  (I bid.)  1894.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-95.  Morgan 
Fellow,  1892-94. 

Mathematics  (Analysis  And  Geometry).  Thesis,  "  On  the  Properties  of 
Functions  Defined  by  the  Partial  Differential  Equation  0  7+47  =  0." 

Now  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Henry  Theodore  Hildreth,  a.b.  sumtna  cum  laude  1886.  Non-Res. 
Gr.  Stud,  and  Parker  Fellow,  1885-88.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1888-90  and 
1894-95.  Professor  of  Greek,  1890-92,  University  of  Wooster, 
Ohio.  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  1892-93,  Brown  University,  Prov- 
idence, R.  I. 

Philology  (Classical  Philology).  Thesis,  "  Dc  Usu  PlusquamperfecU 
Indicativi  Latini  usque  ad  Augusti  aetatem  Commentation 

Now  Acting  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  Roanoke  College,  Salem, 
Virginia. 

George  Edwin  Howes,  a.b.  magna  cum  laude  1886,  a.m.  1890.  Res. 
Gr.  Stud.,  1888-90  and  1893-95. 

Philology  (Classical  Philology).  Thesis,  "De  Versibus  Homericis  apud 
Flatonem  et  Aristotelem  repertis." 

Now  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

Robert  MacDougall,  a.b.  (McQill  Univ.,  P.  Q.)  1890,  a.m.  (Har- 
vard Univ.)  1893.     Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-95.     Morgan  Fellow,  1894-95. 

Philosophy  (Psychology).  Thesis,  ••  The  Physical  Coefficient  of  Certain 
Mental  Stales." 

Now  holding  the  Walker  Fellowship,  and  continuing  his  studies  at 
Berlin,  Germany. 

Kenneth  McKenzie,  a.b.  magna  cum  laude  1891,  a.m.  1893.  Res. 
Gr.  Stud.,  1892-95. 

Philology  (Romance  Languages) .  Thesis,  «  *  The  Development  of  Italian 
Lyric  Poetry  before  the  Rise  of  the  Dolce  SlU  Nuovo." 

Now  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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Edgar  Pierce,  a.b.  cum  laude  1892,  a.m.  1893.  Res.  Gr.  Stud., 
1892-95.  Assistant  in  Psychology,  1892-94.  Assistant  in  Philosophy, 
1894-95. 

Philosophy  (Psychology).     Thesis,  ««  The  Aesthetics  of  Simple  Forms. 

Now  Instructor  in  Psychology,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Harris  Eastman  Sawyer,  a.b.  cum  laude  1891,  a.m.  1894.  Res.  Gr. 
Stud.,  1892-95.     Assistant  in  Chemistry,  1892-95. 

Chemistry  (Organic  Chemistry).  Thesis,  "  On  Aldehydo-pyromucic 
Acid:' 

Now  Assistant  to  Professor  Wolcott  Gibbs,  ll.d.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

William  Henry  Schofield,  a.b.  {Victoria  Univ.,  Ont.)  1889,  a.m. 
(Harvard  Univ.)  1893.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-95.  Morgan  Fellow, 
1893-95. 

Philology  (Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English).  Thesis,  "  Studies  on 
the  Libeaus  Desconus.n 

Now  holding  a  Rogers  Fellowship,  and  continuing  his  studies  at  Paris, 
France. 

Earley  Vernon  Wilcox,  a.b.  (Otterbein  Coll.,  0.)  1890,  a.b.  (Har- 
vard Univ.)  1892,  a.m.  (Ibid.)  1894.     Res.  Grad.  Stud.,  1892-95. 

Natural  History  (Zoology).  Thesis,  "Spermatogenesis  of  Caloptenus 
femur-rubrum  and  Cicada  tibicen." 

Now  pursuing  studies  in  the  Pali  language  and  literature  in  Cambridge. 

To  S.D. 

Frederick  Levy  Dunlap,  s.b.  (Univ.  of  Michigan)  1892.  .  Res.  Gr. 
Stud.,  1892-95.     Assistant  in  Chemistry,  1893-95. 

Chemistry  (Organic  Chemistry).  Thesis,  "  Diphenyldichhrcronoiic  Acid 
and  the  Constitution  of  Mucochloric  Acid." 

Now  Instructor  in  Chemistry  at  Yale  University. 

Herbert  Maule  Richards,  s.b.  summa  cum  laude  1891.  Res.  Gr. 
Stud.,  1892-95.     Assistant  in  Botany,  1892-95. 

Natural  History  (Cryptogam ic  Botany).  Thesis,  "On  some  Points 
regarding  the  Morphology  and  Parasitism  of  Certain  Uredineae." 

Now  holding  a  Parker  Fellowship,  and  continuing  his  studies  at 
Leipzig,  Germany. 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships. 

Eighteen  fellowships  and  forty-six  scholarships  were  held  by  stu- 
dents in  the  Graduate  School  in  the  year  1894-95.  Twelve  of  the 
fellowships  were  he'd  by  Non-Resident  Students,  who  pursued  their 
studies  abroad  and  reported  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Six 
fellowships  and  all  the  scholarships  were  held  by  Resident  Students. 

My  last  annual  report  contains  the  names  of  those  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  fellowships  for  the  year  1894-95.     The  following  is  a  list 
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of  those  who  witlidrew  from  their  fellowships  in  the  course,  or  at  the 
close,  of  the  year  1894-95.  The  names  of  those  reappointed  will  be 
found  somewhat  later,  in  the  list  of  appointments  for  1895-96  :  — 

Withdrew  from  the  Harris  Fellowship. 

Walter  Raymond  Spalding,  a.b.  cum  laudt  1887,  a.m.  1888.  Res. 
Gr.  Stud.,  1887-88.  Instructor,  1888-92,  St.  Mark's  School,  South- 
borough.  Studied  Music  at  Paris  and  Munich,  1892-94.  I.  year  of  in- 
cumbency. Continued  the  study  of  Musical  Theory  and  Composition  at 
the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Munich.  Now  Instructor  in  Har- 
mony at  this  University. 

Withdrew  from  the  Sogers  Fellowships. 

Charles  Burton  Gulick,  a.b.  summa  cum  laudt  1890,  a.m.  1891, 
ph.d.  (Philology)  1894.  Instructor  in  Greek,  1892-93.  Res.  Grad. 
Stud.,  1890-92,  1893-94.  I.  year  of  incumbency.  Studied  Classical 
Philology  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Now  reappointed  Instructor  in 
Greek  at  this  University. 

George  Andrew  Reisner,  a.b.  summa  cum  laudt  1889,  a.m.  1891, 
ph.d.  (Philology)  1893.  Assistant  in  Semitic  Languages,  1891-93. 
Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1890-93.  II.  year  of  incumbency.  Pursued  Semitic 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  1893-95.  Now  occupying  a  John 
Harvard  Fellowship,  continuing  his  studies  at  Berlin,  and  holding  an 
appointment  as  Scientific  Assistant  in  the  Assyrian  Department  of  the 
Royal  Museum  of  Berlin. 

Withdrew  from  Parker  Fellowships. 

George  Ashley  Campbell,  s.b.  {Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech.)  1891,  a.b. 
cum  laudt  {Harvard  Univ.)  1892,  a.m.  (Ibid.)  1893.  Res.  Gr.  Stud., 
1891-93.  II.  year  of  incumbency.  Pursued  the  study  of  Mathematical 
Physics  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  1893-95.  Now  continuing  his 
studies  at  Paris. 

Elliot  Folger  Rogers,  a.b.  cum  laude  1890,  a.m.  1891,  ph.d. 
(Chemistry)  1894.  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  1893-94.  Res.  Gr.  Stud., 
1890-91,  1892-94.  I.  year  of  incumbency.  Studied  Chemistry  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig.  Appointed  Instructor  in  Chemistry  at  this  Uni- 
versity.    Died  2  October  1895. 

Raymond  Leslie  Weeks,  a.b.  summa  cum  laude  1890,  a.m.  1891. 
Res.  Gr.  Stud..  1890-91.  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  1891-93, 
University  of  Michigan.  II.  year  of  incumbency.  Pursued  the  study  of 
Romance  Philology  at  Paris,  1893-95.  Now  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages at  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

Withdrew  from  the  John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship. 

Hugh  Tallant,  a.b.  cum  laude  1891,  a.m.  1891.  III.  year  of  incum- 
bency. Pursued  the  study  of  Architectural  Design  at  the  £cole  des  Beaux 
Arts  at  Paris,  1892-95.    Still  continuing  his  studies  at  the  same  place. 
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Withdrew  from  the  James  Walker  Fellowship. 

Charles  Montague  Bakewell,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  California)  1889, 
a.m.  (Ibid.)  1891,  a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1892,  ph.d.  (Philosophy)  1894. 
Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1891-92,  1893-94.  Non-Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-93. 
I.  year  of  incumbency.  Studied  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Now  holding  a  John  Harvard  Fellowship,  and  continuing  his  studies  in 
Paris. 

Withdrew  from  the  Morgan  Fellowships. 

Edward  Angus  Burt,  a.b.  summa  cum  laude  1893,  a.m.  1894,  ph.d. 
(Natural  History)  1895.  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  1885-90,  New 
York  State  Normal  College,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1893-94. 
I.  year  of  incumbency.  Studied  Botany  at  this  University.  Now  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  at  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

Samuel  Bannister  Harding,  a.b.  (Indiana  Univ.)  1890,  a.m.  (Har- 
vard Univ.)  1894.  Instructor,  1891-93,  Workingman's  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1893-94.  I.  year  of  incumbency.  Studied 
History  and  Economics  at  this  University.  Now  Assistant  Professor  of 
European  History,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Robert  MacDougall,  a.b.  (McOill  Univ.,  P.  Q.)  1890,  a.m.  (Har- 
vard Univ.)  1893,  ph.d.  (Philosophy)  1895.     Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-94. 

I.  year  of  incumbency.  Studied  Philosophy  at  this  University.  Now 
holding  the  James  Walker  Fellowship,  and  continuing  his  studies  at  the 
University  of  Berlin. 

William  Henry  Sohofield,  a.b.  (Victoria  Univ.,  Ont.)  1889,  a.m. 
(Harvard  Univ.)  1893,  ph.d.  (Philology)  1895.    Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-94. 

II.  year  of  incumbency.  Studied  English  and  Germanic  Philology  at  this 
University.  Now  holding  a  Rogers  Fellowship,  and  continuing  his  studies 
at  Paris. 

Withdrew  from  the  John  Tyndall  Scholarship. 

Charles  Edward  St.  John,  s.b.  (Michigan  Agric.  Coll.)  1887,  a.m. 
(Harvard  Univ.)  1893.  Assistant  in  Physics,  1886-92,  Michigan  State 
Normal  School.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-94.  II.  year  of  incumbency.  In 
1893-94,  pursued  the  study  of  Physics  at  this  University.  Continued  it, 
in  1894-95,  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Now  temporarily  resident  at 
Chicago,  and  continuing  his  studies  with  a  view  to  candidacy  for  the  Har- 
vard degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Withdrew  from  the  Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship. 

Carlos  Carleton  Closson,  Jr.,  a.b.  1892,  a.m.  1893.  Res.  Gr. 
Stud.,  1892-94.  II.  year  of  incumbency.  In  1893-94,  pursued  the  study 
of  Economics  and  Sociology  at  this  University.  In  1894-95,  continued  the 
same  study  at  Rennes,  France.     He  withdrew  from  his  fellowship  before 
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the  close  of  the  year  to  accept  an  appointment,  which  he  still  holds,  as 
Instructor  in  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Withdrew  from  the  Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship. 

Gut  Stevenson  Callendes,  a.b.  (Oberlin  Coll.,  0.)  1891,  a.b.  (Har- 
vard Univ.)  1893,  a.m.  (Ibid.)  1894.  Res.  Gr.  Stnd.,  1892-94.  I.  year 
of  incumbency.  Studied  History  and  Economics  at  this  University.  He 
was  reappointed  to  the  same  fellowship  for  1894-96,  bat  resigned  the  ap- 
pointment to  become  Instructor  in  Economics  at  Wellesley  College.  He 
Is,  however,  still  continuing  his  studies  in  the  Graduate  School. 

Withdrew  from  the  Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellowship. 

Amos  Shabtle  Hershey,  a.b.  cum  laude  1892,  pr.d.  (Univ.  of 
Heidelberg,  Germany)  1894.  I.  yeai  of  incumbency.  Studied  Consti- 
tutional and  International  Law  at  Paris. 

The  appointment  to  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  any  academio 
year  belongs  mainly  to  the  preceding  academic  year.  I  treat  it  as  if 
it  belonged  entirely  to  that  preceding  year,  although  it  is  never  com- 
pleted till  after  its  close ;  since  the  whole  assignment  forms  a  con- 
nected piece  of  business,  on  which  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  report 
piecemeal.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  report  upon  the  appointments  to 
fellowships  and  scholarships  for  the  year  1895-96.  But  it  must  be 
understood  that  some  of  the  appointments  here  enumerated  have  been 
made  since  the  beginning  of  the  current  year. 

The  regular  time  of  applying  for  a  fellowship  or  scholarship  is  in 
the  month  of  March ;  and  the  first  assignment  of  places  is  made  as 
soon  as  possible  after  that  time.  Those  persons  who  apply  in 
time  to  be  considered  in  the  first  assignment  are  referred  to  below  as 
14  Spring  applicants."  A  considerable  number  of  vacancies  arise, 
from  various  causes,  after  the  first  assignment.  Some  applicants 
are  unable  to  come  to  the  University  without  the  aid  of  better 
appointments  than  the  Faculty  are  able  to  offer  them ;  and  the  inter- 
val of  six  months  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  first  of  October  is 
sure  to  bring  about  many  changes  of  plan.  In  filling  vacancies 
which  occur  after  the  first  assignment,  the  Committee  on  Fellow- 
ships and  other  aids  to  Graduate  Students  take  into  consideration 
not  only  the  "  Spring  applicants"  not  already  satisfactorily  pro- 
vided for,  but  also  persons  who  have  applied  later.  Both  in  the 
first  assignment  and  in  filling  vacancies,  they  use  their  utmost 
endeavors  to  obtain  advice  from  the  various  departments  and 
divisions  of  the  Faculty,  and  to  balance  the  Just  claims  of  those 
departments  and  divisions,   as  well  as  the  merits  of  the  different 
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individual  applicants.  A  preference  is  given  to  students  who 
have  become  known  to  our  Faculty  through  studies  already  pursued 
here ;  but  pains  are  also  taken  to  select  at  least  a  few  persons  for 
appointment  on  the  evidence  of  testimonials  and  of  written  speci- 
mens of  work. 

Appointments  have  been  made  for  the  year  1895-96  to  twenty 
fellowships  and  fifty  scholarships.  Two  of  the  fellowships  have 
l>cen  newly  established  for  this  year,  and  stand  on  a  new  footing, 
being  purely  honorary  appointments,  and  without  stipend.  Special 
mention  will  be  made  of  these  honorary  fellowships  on  a  later  page ; 
and  they  will  not  be  included  in  the  enumeration  exhibited  in  the 
following  tables,  which  accordingly  apply  to  eighteen  fellowships 
and  fifty  scholarships.  Of  the  eighteen  fellowships  now  in  question, 
eleven  are  held  by  Non-Resident  Students;  the  remaining  seven 
fellowships  and  the  fifty  scholarships  are  held  by  Resident  Stu- 
dents. 

The  following  tables  contain  the  usual  statistics  relative  to  appli- 
cations and  appointments  to  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  to  the 
classification  of  applicants  and  appointees,  for  the  two  successive 
academic  years,  1894-95  and  1895-96  :  — 

I.   Applications  and  Appointments. 


Spring  applicants  for  reappointment  or  promotion  . 

Spring  applicants  for  a  first  appointment 

Later  applicants 


Appointed  to  fellowships 

Appointed  to  scholarships    .   .    .   . 
Appointed  instructors  or  assistants 


Deduct  for  repetitions 


i  Entered  or  continued  in  the  Graduate  School  without 
I      receiving  any  of  the  above-named  appointments  .    .   . 

Entered  undergraduate  classes  of  Harvard  College    .   . 

Entered  other  departments  of  the  University 

Applicants  who  were  at  the  University  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing their  applications 

Applicants  not  at  the  University  in  that  year 


1894-95. 


189MW. 


38 
226 
30  294 

18 
46 
22    86 

8 

78 

57 

4 

6    67 


145 
149 

294 


48 
212 
49  309 

18 
50 
21     89 

2 

87 

43 
18 
5    61 


148 
161 

809 
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II.    Classification  of  Applicants  and  Appointees. 


Students  of  Philology 

Students  of  Philosophy,  History,  or  Political  Science  .  . 
Students  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  or  Chemistry  .... 

Students  of  Natural  History 

Students  of  other  branches,  or  unclassified 

Students  in  the  Graduate  School 

Students  in  Harvard  College 

Students  in  other  Departments  of  the  University  .... 
Former  students  in  some  Department  of  the  University  . 
Persons  never  previously  members  of  the  University  .   . 


Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  not  previously 

graduated  elsewhere 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  previously  gradu- 


lWv*VO« 


§ 


i 
i. 


ated  elsewhere 


I  Graduates  of  other  institutions,  not  Harvard  Bachelors  of 

i      Arts  or  Science 

Undergraduates  of  Harvard  College,  not  already  gradu- 
ated elsewhere 

Undergraduates   of  other   institutions   and   other   non- 
graduates    


91 

101 

56 

38 

8 


294 

100 

38 

2 

16 

138 


294 

46 
22 
177 
24 
25 


294 


20 
18 
12* 
11} 
2 


1906— Mt 


J 

a. 

a 

< 


64 

40} 

7} 
0 

2* 
13* 


64 

17 

12 

30 

5 

0 


64 


125 

95 

51 

36 

2 


309 

98 

28 

8 

26 

154 


309 

43 
20 
196 
23 
27 


309 


23 
20 
14 
11 
0 


68 

45 
6 
0 
9 
8 


68 

18 
8 

34 
4 

4 


68 


Some  slight  differences  between  the  figures  given  for  1894-95  in 
the  above  tables  and  those  contained  in  my  last  annual  report  are 
due  to  changes  made  in  the  assignment  of  scholarships  for  that  year 
after  the  presentation  of  the  report.  The  fractions  in  the  second 
table  arise  from  transferences  in  a  few  of  the  scholarships  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  the  fraction  representing  the  portion  of  the  year 
for  which  a  scholarship  was  held  by  a  given  student. 

Only  those  fellowships  and  scholarships  which  are  awarded  on 
nomination  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  included  in  these 
tables.  Besides  these,  a  few  supplementary  foundations,  named  in 
the  Annual  Catalogue,  are  at  the  disposal  of  other  bodies,  and  may 
be  given  to  students  in  the  Graduate  School. 
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No  persons  are  counted  in  these  tables  as  having  received  appoint- 
merits  but  such  as  accepted  and  actually  held  (or  are  now  holding) 
appointments.  In  the  second  table,  the  columns  of  appointees, 
include  only  those  appointed  to  fellowships  and  scholarships,  not 
those  appointed  instructors  or  assistants.  The  last  two  divisions  of 
the  second  table  refer  to  the  occupation  or  academic  standing  of 
each  applicant  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  preceding  that  for  which 
his  application  was  made;  that  is,  in  the  spring  of  1894  or  of  1895 
as  the  case  may  be. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  persons  who  have  been  appointed 
to  fellowships  for  the  year  1895-96 :  — 

The  Harris  Fellowship. 

Fred  Norris  Robinson,  a.b.  summacum  lauds  1891,  a.m.  1892,  ph.d. 
(Philology)  1894.  Res,  Gr.  Stud.,  1891-94.  Instructor  in  English, 
1894-95.  I.  year  of  incumbency.  Is  studying  Celtic  Languages  at 
the  University  of  Freiburg. 

The  Rogers  Fellowships. 

Frank  Dyer  Chester,  a.b.  magna  cum  lauds  1891,  a.m.  1892,  ph.d. 
(Philology)  1894.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1891-94.  Assistant  in  Semitic  Lan- 
guages, 1892-95.  I.  year  of  incumbency. ,  Is  now  pursuing  Semitic 
Studies  at  Damascus,  Syria. 

William  Henry  Schofield,  a.b.  (Victoria  Univ.,  Ont.)  1889,  a.m. 
(Harvard  Univ.)  1898,  ph.d.  (Philology)  1895.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-95. 
Morgan  Fellow,  1893-95.  I.  year  of  incumbency.  Is  studying  English 
and  Modern  Languages  at  Paris. 

The  Parker  Fellowships. 

Harry  Edwin  Burton,  a.b.  magna  cum  laude  1890,  a.m.  1898,  ph.d. 
(Philology)  1895.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-95.  I.  year  of  incumbency.  Is 
studying  Classical  Philology  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies, 
Rome. 

Irving  Wetherbee  Fay,  a.b.  magna  cum  laude  1886.  Teacher, 
1887-92,  Belmont  School,  Cal.  Studied  Chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  1893-94.  I.  year  of  incumbency.  Is  continuing  the  study  of 
Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Herbert  Maule  Richards,  s.b.  summa  cun  laude  1891,  s.d.  (Natural 
History)  1895.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-95.  Assistant  in  Botany,  1892-95. 
I.  year  of  incumbency.    Is  studying  Botany  at  the  University  of  Leipzig. 

Arthur  Wisswald  Weysse,  a.b.  magna  cum  laude  1891,  a.m.  1892. 
ph.d.  (Natural  History)  1894.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1891-94.  Assistant  in 
Botany,  1892-94.     H.  year  of  incumbency.    Is  studying  Zoology  at  Paris. 
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The  John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship. 

James  Sullivan,  Jr.,  a.b.  magna  cum  laude  1894,  a.m.  1896.  Rat. 
Gr.  Stud.,  1894-96.  Assistant  in  History,  1894-96.  I.  year  of  incum- 
bency.    Is  8todying  History  and  Political  Science  at  Paris. 

The  James  Walker  Fellowship. 

Robert  MacDougall,  a.b.  (McOill  Univ.)  1890,  a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.) 

1893,  ph.d.  (Philosophy)  1896.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-96.  Morgan 
Fellow,  1894-96.  I.  year  of  incumbency.  Is  studying  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Berlin. 

The  John  Tyndall  Scholarship. 

William  Duane,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  Pennsylvania)  1892,  a.b.  (Harvard 
Univ.)  1893,  a.m.  {Ibid.)  1896.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1893-96.  Assistant 
in  Physics,  1893-96.     Is  studying  Physics  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

The  Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship. 

Enoch  Howard  Vickers,  a.b.  (W.  Virginia  Univ.)  1890,  a.b.  (Har- 
vard Univ.)  1893,  a.m.  (Ibid.)  1894.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1893-96.  Assist- 
ant in  Government  and  Law,  1894-96.  I.  year  of  incumbency.  Is  study- 
ing Economics  and  Social  Science  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

The  Morgan  Fellowships. 

Charles  Leonard  Bouton,  b.m.  (Washington  Univ.,  Mo.)  1891. 
Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Washington  Univ.,  1893-94.  Res.  Gr.  Stud., 
1894-96.  I.  year  of  incumbency.  Is  studying  Mathematics  at  this 
University. 

Arthur  Stoddard  Coolet,  a.b.  (Amherst  Coll.)  1891,  a.m.  (Harvard 
Univ.)  1893.  Instructor  in  Languages,  1891-92,  Park  College,  Mo. 
Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-96.  I.  year  of  incumbency.  Is  studying  Classi- 
cal Philology  at  this  University. 

Herbert  Spencer  Jennings,  s.b.  (Univ.  of  Michigan)  1893,  a.m. 
(Harvard  Univ.)  1896.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1894-96.  Assistant  in  Zoology, 
1894-96.    I.  year  of  incumbency.    Is  studying  Zoology  at  this  University. 

Boris  Sidis,  a.b.  cum  laude  1894,  a.m.  1896.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1894- 
96.     I.  year  of  incumbency.     Is  studying  Philosophy  at  this  University. 

The  Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship. 

Oliver   Mitchell   Wentworth    Sprague,  a.b.  summacum  laude 

1894,  a.m.  1896.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1894-96.  I.  year  of  incumbency, 
la  studying  Political  Economy  at  this  University. 
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The  Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellowship. 

Kendric  Charles  Babcock,  litt.b.  {Univ.  of  Minnesota)  1889,  a.m. 
(Harvard  Univ.)  1895.  Instructor  in  History,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1898-94.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1894-9*.  I.  year  of  incumbency.  Is 
studying  History  and  Political  Science  at  this  University. 

The  Henry  Bromfield  Rogers  Memorial  Fellowship. 

Abram  Piatt  Andrew,  Jr.,  a.b.  (Coll.  of  New  Jersey)  1898,  a.m. 
(Harvard  Univ.)  1895.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.  1893-95.  I.  year  of  incumbency. 
Is  studying  History  and  Political  Science  at  this  University. 

Jnstructorships  and  Assist  ant  ships. 

The  first  of  the  above  tables  shows  that  a  considerable  number  of 
the  annual  appointments  to  instructorships  and  assistantehips  are 
made  from  among  applicants  for  fellowships  and  scholarships  in  the 
Graduate  School.  It  is  not,  however,  in  general,  the  wish  of  the 
Faculty  or  the  Corporation  that  a  fellowship  or  a  scholarship  should 
be  held  by  one  who  is  at  the  same  time  an  instructor  or  assistant. 
The  duties  of  the  instructorship  or  assistant-ship  commonly  interfere, 
in  some  degree,  with  those  of  the  fellowship  or  scholarship ;  and, 
besides  this,  a  wise  economy  in  managing  the  aids  available  for  stu- 
dents who  need  help  requires,  in  most  cases,  the  distribution  of  such 
aids  to  as  large  a  number  of  beneficiaries  as  possible.  The  University 
does  not  think  it  well  to  undertake  to  pay  the  expenses  of  students 
who  have  no  resources  of  their  own,  but  only  to  help  out  the  efforts  of 
those  who  can  themselves  supply  some  part  of  what  they  need. 
In  order  to  put  the  relation  between  scholarships  and  assistantships  on 
a  more  satisfactory  footing,  the  Corporation  have,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  now  adopted  the  rule  that  the 
acceptance  of  an  instructorship  or  assistantship  by  a  student  already 
holding  a  fellowship  or  scholarship,  or  of  a  fellowship  or  scholarship 
by  a  student  already  holding  an  instructorship  or  assistantship, 
without  a  vote  of  the  Corporation  permitting  the  student  to  hold 
both  places  at  the  same  time,  shall  be  held  to  vacate  the  place  first 
held.  Under  this  rule,  the  Corporation  have  given  permission  to  two 
students  of  the  current  year,  as  the  first  of  the  two  tables  given 
above  indicates,  to  hold  a  scholarship  and  an  assistantship  simulta- 
neously ;  these  cases  having  been  considered,  and  favorably  reported 
on,  by  the  Committee  on  Fellowships  and  other  aids  to  Graduate 
Students. 
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New  Scholarships. 

The  number  of  appointments  to  scholarships  for  1895-96  is  seen 
by  the  tables  given  above  to  exceed  by  four  the  number  of  scholar- 
ships held  in  1894-95.  Two  of  these  additional  places  are  due  to 
the  transference  of  a  University  Scholarship,  which  remained  vacant 
in  1894—95,  to  the  list  of  scholarships  for  the  current  year;  the 
remaining  two  are  appointments  made  on  new  foundations. 

One  of  the  two  new  scholarships  has  been  founded  by  bequest  of  the 
Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  of  the  class  of  1844,  who  died  15  April 
1895.  Mr.  Saltonstall' s  will  provides  that  this  scholarship  may  be 
bestowed  on  an  undergraduate  or  a  graduate  student,  and  may  be 
given,  if  thought  desirable,  to  a  graduate  student  who  is  pursuing 
his  studies  at  a  foreign  university ;  and  it  expresses  the  desire  that 
it  be  named  the  Leverett  Saltonstall  Scholarship,  to  commemorate 
the  father  of  the  testator,  the  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  LL.D.,  of 
the  class  of  1802,  and  "  his  devoted  attachment  to  the  University." 
The  scholarship  is  at  present  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Graduate 
School.     Its  income  is  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  other  new  scholarship  is  one  founded  by  Edward  Russell  of 
Boston  from  yearly  gifts  made  during  the  years  from  1877  to  1895. 
By  desire  of  the  donor,  a  scholarship  has  now  l>een  established  on 
this  foundation  for  "  meritorious  students  of  limited  pecuniary 
resources,  whether  of  the  undergraduate  or  graduate  department," 
and  is  named  the  Edward  Russell  Scholarship,  in  memory  of  Edward 
Russell  of  the  Class  of  1759,  and  of  Edward  Russell  of  the  Class  of 
1803,  grandfather  and  father  to  the  founder.  This  scholarship  also 
is  at  present  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Graduate  School.  Its  in- 
come is  two  hundred  dollars.  The  fund  may  be  used,  under  certain 
circumstances,  for  the  purposes  of  instruction. 

In  1643,  Lady  Ann  Mowlson,  of  London,  founded  the  first 
scholarship  in  Harvard  College,  by  a  gift  of  one  hundred  pounds 
"current  English  money,"  the  income  to  be.  paid  to  some  poor 
scholar  until  he  shall  attain  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  any  kins- 
man of  Lady  Mowlson  having  preference  over  other  scholars.  This 
scholarship  fell  into  abeyance  early  in  the  last  century,  but  was 
reestablished  in  1893,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  its  founda- 
tion, with  an  income  of  two  hundred  dollars.  By  a  recent  decision 
of  the  Corporation,  it  may,  under  the  terms  of  the  gift,  be  continued 
to  a  student  after  his  graduation,  while  studying  in  the  Graduate 
School  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  But  it  is  assigned  pri- 
marily to  an  undergraduate  of  Harvard  College. 
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The  John  Harvard  Fellowships. 

The  desirableness  of  the  occasional  assignment  of  an  honorary 
fellowship,  or  fellowship  having  no  stipend,  to  a  student  in  the 
Graduate  School,  and  perhaps  of  a  systematic  practice  of  bestowing 
such  fellowships  in  suitable  cases,  has  been  repeatedly  suggested 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  during  recent  years.  Several 
American  Universities,  having  prosperous  and  distinguished  gradu- 
ate departments,  award  such  fellowships,  under  different  names; 
and  there  are  obvious  merits  in  such  a  mode  of  proceeding.  It 
affords  due  distinction  to  students  of  eminent  ability  and  scholar- 
ship who  are,  for  any  reason,  not  appointed  to  regular  fellowships. 
Some  of  the  best  students  fail  of  appointment  to  such  fellowships, 
because  still  better  students  stand  before  them.  Others  are  ex- 
cluded, because  there  are  no  vacancies  in  places  which  can  fitly 
be  assigned  to  them,  in  view  of  the  just  distribution  of  benefits  to 
different  departments  of  study.  In  other  cases  excellent  students 
cannot  even  be  considered  as  proper  candidates,  because  their 
private  means  render  them  unsuitable  objects  of  pecuniary  assistance, 
in  a  university  where  there  is  always  a  far  greater  number  of  deserv- 
ing students  having  slight  resources  than  it  is  possible  to  provide  for 
by  any  administration  of  beneficiary  funds.  Thus  a  direct  dis- 
couragement is  given  to  the  scholarly  ambition  of  well-to-do  students 
through  their  exclusion  from  one  of  the  highest  distinctions  in  the 
gift  of  the  University ;  while  the  fellowship  itself  loses  something  of 
its  value  as  a  distinction,  by  assuming,  in  the  general  apprehen- 
sion of  the  university  public,  something  of  the  mere  character  of  an 
eleemosynary  foundation.  To  a  student  who  goes  abroad  for  the 
purposes  of  his  study,  the  appointment  to  a  fellowship  is  of  especial 
benefit  (apart  from  any  income  which  may  accompany  it)  ;  since  it 
serves  as  an  introduction  and  passport  of  very  high  value  to  for- 
eign scholars  and  learned  bodies. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1894-95,  the  Committee  on  Fellow- 
ships and  other  aids  to  Graduate  Students  nominated  two  persons 
for  appointment  to  fellowships  without  stipend ;  with  the  require- 
ment, that,  if  appointed,  they  should  pursue  their  studies  abroad 
during  the  whole  academic  year  1895-96,  under  the  same  conditions 
as  to  study  and  report  as  those  imposed  on  the  holders  of  fellowships 
having  income.  The  Committee  recommended  that  these  fellow- 
ships be  named  John  Harvard  Fellowships.  The  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  adopted  the  nominations  and  the  recommendation  made 
by  the  Committee;  and  the  Corporation  at  once  acceded  to  the 
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propositions  thus  transmitted  to  them.  The  persons  selected  for  this 
new  and  distinguished  honor  were  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  this 
University,  who  had  been  for  several  years  registered  in  the  Graduate 
School,  who  had  already  held  fellowships  for  the  purpose  of  study 
in  Europe,  and  who  wished  to  continue  their  studies  there.  They 
have  not  been  included  in  the  enumeration  and  tables  given  above, 
as  their  appointments  are  of  a  new  kind ;  but  it  is  possible  that  no 
reason  will  exist  for  the  separation,  in  future  reports  of  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School.  The  names  of  the  appointees  are  as  fol- 
lows r — 

The  John  Harvard  Fellowships. 

Charles  Montague  Bakewell,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  California)  1889,  a.m. 
(Ibid.)  1891,  a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1892,  PH.D.  (Philosophy)  1894. 
Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1891-92,  189 $-9 4.  Non-Res.  Gr.  Stud,  and  James 
Walker  Fellow,  1894-95.  I.  year  of  incumbency.  Is  studying  Philos- 
ophy at  Paris. 

George  Andrew  Reisner,  a.b.  summa  cum  laude  1889,  a.m.  1891, 
ph.d.  (Philology)  1893.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1890-98.  Assistant  in  Semitic 
Languages,  1891-93.  Non-Res.  Gr.  Stud,  and  Rogers  Fellow,  1898-95. 
L  year  of  incumbency.  Is  studying  Semitic  Languages  and  History  at 
Berlin,  and  is  a  Scientific  Assistant  in  the  Assyrian  department  of  the 
Royal  Museum,  Berlin. 

The  institution  of  these  fellowships  seems  to  me  to  open  up  very 
interesting  and  important  possibilities  in  the  future  policy  of  the 
University.  Even  if  confined  to  Non-Resident  Students  in  the  Grad- 
uate School,  and  given  only  to  persons  of  the  very  advanced  attain- 
ments of  the  two  gentlemen  who  have  this  year  been  selected  for 
appointment,  the  fellowships  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
means  of  activity  and  of  influence  of  this  University.  It  will  not,  I 
believe,  be  thought  improper  for  me  to  mention  that  the  mere  fact  of 
Dr.  Reisner' s  appointment  to  this  position  by  the  University  rendered 
it  possible  for  him  to  complete  his  arrangements  for  continuing  his 
studies  in  Berlin  for  another  year,  and  to  accept  the  very  honorable 
offer  which  had  already  been  made  to  him  of  an  assistantship  in  the 
Royal  Museum  of  that  city. 

But  I  believe  that  the  full  benefit  of  the  system  of  John  Harvard 
appointments  will  be  reached  only  when  it  attains  a  much  wider 
extension ;  that  it  should  be  applied  to  Resident  Students  as  well  as 
Kon-Resident  Students ;  that  it  should  not  be  confined  to  extraor- 
dinary cases,  though  it  should  doubtless  be  administered  with  a  very 
cautious  conservatism ;  that  it  should  be  used  for  scholarships  as 
well  as  for  fellowships ;  and  that  it  should  be  carried  over  from  the 
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Graduate  School  into  the  College  also.  There  was  much  discussion, 
a  few  years  ago,  about  the  administration  of  the  College  scholar- 
ships ;  and  it  was  urged,  with  much  force,  that  the  restriction  of  those 
scholarships  to  poor  students  is  injurious  to  the  University  and  to 
learning.  The  present  scholarships,  however,  can,  in  most  instances, 
be  given  to  none  but  needy  persons,  under  the  conditions  imposed  by 
their  founders ;  and,  if  it  were  not  so,  it  is  improbable  that  either 
the  Faculty  or  the  Corporation  would  see  their  way  clear,  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  in  our  country,  to  bestow  any  of  them  on 
students  of  independent  means.  That  the  scholarships  lose  some- 
thing of  their  significance  as  marks  of  excellence  in  study,  and  that 
excellence  in  study  is  in  danger  of  being  regarded  as  an  unsuitable 
object  of  ambition  to  the  sons  of  wealthy  parents,  under  this  system, 
is  undeniable ;  though  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  neither  of 
these  ill  effects  has  as  yet  gone  very  far  at  this  University.  Holders 
of  scholarships  are  in  fact  highly  respected  throughout  our  com- 
munity; and  there  are  many  distinguished  students  who  never 
apply  for  scholarships.  But  it  is  well  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  a  system  of  John  Harvard  Scholarships  in  Harvard  College 
might  not  infuse  a  still  better  tone  into  the  work  of  study  here,  and 
have  some  effect  in  meeting  the  reproach,  which,  however  little 
deserved,  is  often  popularly  insisted  on,  that  the  thoughts  of  Ameri- 
can students  are  too  much  absorbed  in  non-intellectual  interests, 
and  that  the  universities  do  not  offer  sufficiently  conspicuous  and 
attractive  marks  of  distinction  to  able  and  diligent  undergraduate 
workers  in  the  various  fields  of  learning. 

Convention  of  Graduate,  Students. 

A  convention  of  Graduate  Students,  representing  different  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities,  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  16 
April  1895.  The  proposal  for  holding  this  Convention  issued  from 
the  Harvard  Graduate  Club.  Student  delegates  were  present  from 
the  following  fourteen  institutions,  which  offer  opportunities  for 
graduate  study,  namely  :  —  Barnard  College,  Brown  University, 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  the  University  of  Chicago,  Columbia  College, 
Cornell  University,  Harvard  University,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
the  University  of  Michigan,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  Vanderbilt  University,  Western  Reserve  University, 
and  Yale  University.  Clark  University  and  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey were  represented  by  members  of  their  Faculties.  The  Universi- 
ties of  California,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  and  the  Leland  Stan- 
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ford  Jr.  University,  although  sympathizing  with  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Convention  was  called,  sent  no  delegates. 

The  following  statements  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting  is  takes 
from  an  "  Address  to  Governing  Boards  of  American  Universities/' 
issued  by  the  Convention :  — 

44  The  general  purposes  of  the  Convention  were  these : 
(1)  To  establish  the  Handbook  of  Graduate  Courses  upon  a  more  satis- 
factory basis  and  to  obtain  a  more  general  cooperation  in  its  editorial 
management.  (2)  To  consider  conditions  of  graduate  study  in  America, 
particularly  the  subjects  of  intermigration  and  maintainance  of  standards 
for  degrees.  (8)  In  general,  to  advance  the  interests  of  higher  education 
by  bringing  together  graduate  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for 
discussion  of  topics  of  common  interests. " 

The  Handbook  of  Graduate  Courses  here  mentioned  is  a  very  use- 
ful little  volume,  containing  lists  of  the  courses  of  instruction  and 
study,  suitable  to  graduate  students,  which  are  offered  by  different 
colleges  and  universities,  with  particulars  concerning  the  rules  of  the 
several  institutions,  so  far  as  they  affect  graduate  students.  This 
publication  originated  with  the  Harvard  Graduate  Club,  and  has 
received  the  hearty  cooperation  of  several  other  Graduate  Clubs. 

The  discussions  of  the  Convention  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a 
series  of  resolutions,  which  were  embodied  in  the  Address  above 
mentioned. 

These  resolutions  are :  — 

1.  That  only  those  who  have  obtained  a  bachelor's  degree  from  some 
reputable  college  or  who  furnish  proofs  of  fully  equivalent  attainments 
should  be  eligible  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

2.  That  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  should  only  be  granted 
after  the  completion  and  publication  of  a  thesis  embodying  results  of 
original  investigation. 

3.  That  regulations  should  be  modified  to  facilitate  the  intermigration  of 
Graduate  Students,  and  that  accordingly  not  more  than  one  year  of  resi- 
dence should  be  required  in  the  university  where  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  is  conferred. 

4.  That  the  giving  of  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy, Doctor  of  Science,  Doctor  of  Letters,  honoris  causa,  is  to  be 
condemned,  and  the  granting  of  degrees  in  absentia  is  very  much  to  be 
deprecated. 

The  first  of  these  resolutions  calls  for  no  remark,  as  it  is  conform- 
able to  the  existing  practice  of  this  University.  The  second  resolu- 
tion demands  consideration  from  us,  so  far  as  the  word  "  publico- 
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tion "  is  concerned.     The  rule  of  this  University  has  been  already 
cited,  and  is  as  follows :  — 

"A  successful  candidate  [for  Ph.D.  or  S.D.]  is  allowed  to  print  his 
thesis  as  one  accepted  for  the  degree,  with  the  certificate  of  approval  and 
the  signatures  of  the  approving  committee;  and  either  a  printed  or  a 
written  copy  of  the  thesis  and  the  original  certificate  must  be  deposited  in 
the  Library,  and  must  be  open  to  public  inspection.11 

The  required  publication  of  the  thesis,  before  the  degree  is  con- 
ferred, has  long  been  felt  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  be 
a  desirable  safeguard  of  the  high  standard  of  the  degree.  In  March 
and  April  1891,  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate  School 
took  up  the  consideration  of  this  matter ;  but  after  extended  discus- 
sion, they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
impose  upon  the  student  the  great  expense  which  this  publication 
would  often  entail,  and  that  there  would  be  danger  of  the  require- 
ment of  publication  operating  to  lower  the  actual  standard  of  theses. 
They  therefore  regretfully  abandoned,  for  the  time  being,  the 
attempt  to  frame  a  rule  requiring  publication.  But  both  that  Board 
and  the  Faculty  will  doubtless  welcome  any  satisfactory  proof  that 
the  objections  they  have  thus  far  found  to  the  proposed  requirement 
are  unreal  or  have  been  exaggerated. 

The  third  resolution  refers  to  another  subject  which  has  long 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate 
School  and  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  I  think  it  probable 
that  the  change  in  the  rules  which  is  desired  by  the  Convention  is 
now  in  the  way  of  being  accomplished  at  this  University.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate  School,  held 
13  April  1891,  it  was  voted  :  — 

♦♦That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  it  is  desirable  to  so  modify  the 
requirements  for  the  degrees  of  Ph.D.  and  S.D.  as  to  allow  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  accept,  at  its  discretion,  one  Year  of  study  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  or  S.D.  in  the  Graduate  Department  of  another  Univer- 
sity as  equivalent  to  one  of  the  two  years  of  residence  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  or  S.D.  at  this  University.71 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  concurred  in  this  opinion  of  the 
Board.  It  does  not  clearly  appear  that  any  further  steps  were 
taken,  at  that  time,  to  bring  about  the  proposed  change;  but  the 
subject  was  formally  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Corporation,  7 
March  1893. 

The  change  suggested  can  be  affected  only  by  an  amendment  or 
the  repeal  of  certain  Standing  Votes  relating  to  the  degrees  of  A.M., 
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Ph.D.,  and  S.D.,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Corporation,  18 
December  1871,  the  Overseers  concurring  10  January  1872,  and 
which  have  now  become  unsuited  to  our  conditions  in  several 
particulars.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Graduate  School  in  its 
present  form,  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  secure  a  revision  of  these 
votes.  In  my  report  for  the  academic  year  1890-91  (Annual  Re- 
ports,  1890-91,  p.  96),  I  called  attention  to  the  vote  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Board  above  cited.  The  following  year  (Annual  Report*, 
1891-92,  pp.  105-107),  I  urged  the  importance  of  a  general  revision 
of  the  Standing  Votes ;  maintaining,  at  some  length,  "  that  the  dig- 
nity and  value  of  the  degrees  of  Ph.D.  and  S.D.  would  be  enhanced 
by  the  complete  abolition  of  all  time  restrictions  affecting  them,  with 
the  exception  of  that  general  one  of  one  year's  residence,  which  is 
imposed  by  the  Statutes;"  and  that  a  change  seemed  especially 
called  for  "  in  the  case  of  students  who  have  pursued  graduate  studies 
at  another  university,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe."  A  further 
allusion  to  the  same  subject  was  made  in  my  next  following  report 
(Annual  Reports,  1892-98,  p.  126).  The  subject  is,  therefore,  one 
which  has  been  kept  before  the  notice  of  persons  interested  in  the 
development  of  our  Graduate  School.  The  Faculty  have  recently 
renewed  their  recommendation  on  the  matter ;  and  I  hope  that  the 
change,  so  greatly  desired  by  friends  of  the  School,  will  be  accom- 
plished ;  and  that  the  whole  administration  of  the  degrees  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of  Science,  under  the  general  conditions 
imposed  by  the  Statutes,  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  fourth  resolution  is  of  interest  to  this  University,  in  so  far  as 
it  proposes  the  abolition  of  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  strongly  sympathize  with  the  con- 
demnation of  the  practice  existing  at  sotne  universities  of  conferring 
the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of  Science  honoris 
causa.  These  degrees  are  new  to  American  universities ;  and  their 
sole  significance  is  as  attestations  of  learning,  duly  awarded  after 
full  investigation  by  competent  authorities.  An  earnest  protest 
should  be  made  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of 
higher  study  against  every  tendency  to  lower  or  vulgarize  their 
meaning.  But  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  stands  on  a  different 
footing.  It  is  an  old  degree,  and  has  been  given  honoris  causa  at 
this  University  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  As  one  of  our  honorary 
degrees,  it  still  fulfils  a  useful  and  worthy  function.  The  value 
which  belongs  to  the  ordinary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  of  Harvard 
University,  given  to  students  in  the  Graduate  School  on  examina  • 
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tion,  is  incontestable.  It  is  a  dignified  distinction,  bestowed  for 
serious  scholarly  work ;  though  not  a  distinction  of  the  same  kind, 
or  intended  to  be  of  the  same  kind,  as  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy or  Doctor  of  Science.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the 
standing  of  this  degree  is  in  any  measure  discredited  by  its  conser- 
vative and  self-respecting  use  by  this  and  other  universities  for  the 
purpose  of  bestowing  a  highly-prized  compliment  on  a  man  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  eminence.  At  the  same  time,  I  hasten  to  add  that 
all  the  governing  and  deliberative  boards  of  this  University  would 
undoubtedly  unite  to  abolish  any  practice  seen  to  be  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  scholarship ;  and  it  may  be  that  those  interests*  demand 
the  sacrifice  which  is  here  asked  for. 

The  most  interesting  point  of  all,  however,  connected  with  the 
Convention  of  Graduate  Students,  lies  in  the  mere  fact  of  such  a 
meeting  having  been  held,  with  the  serious  purpose  of  contributing 
something  to  the  discussion  of  questions  connected  with  graduate 
study.  Such  an  undertaking  cannot  but  add  materially  to  the 
strength  of  the  movement  of  which  th^  growth  of  our  Graduate 
School  forms  a  part ;  and  all  the  universities  which  are  endeavoring 
to  promote  the  cause  of  graduate  study  must  be  grateful  for  the  help 
and  inspiration  hence  derived. 

Conclusion. 

In  closing  the  last  report  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  presenting  on 
the  state  of  the  Graduate  School,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
my  regret  at  relinquishing  an  office  which  seems  to  me  to  offer  to  a 
scholar,  a  man  of  science,  or  a  promoter  of  the  higher  education  in 
our  country,  the  most  interesting,  the  most  agreeable,  and  in  many 
ways  the  most  desirable  and  satisfactory  field  of  work  and  study  in 
the  administrative  service  of  this  University.  I  account  it  a  high 
privilege  that  I  have  held  the  position  of  executive  officer  of  our 
Graduate  Department  since  it  was  first  established,  in  January  1872. 
I  have  seen  it  struggle  for  years  against  the  coldness  and  scepticism 
of  many  members  of  our  own  Faculty,  and  against  untoward  con- 
ditions in  its  constitution  and  in  outward  circumstances  ;  and  I  now 
have  the  happiness  of  beholding  it  the  acknowledged  representative 
of  the  best  culture,  the  most  advanced  science,  and  the  highest 
liberal  learning  of  the  University.  I  am  fully  conscious  that  I  can 
claim  nothing  for  myself  in  this  progress,  beyond  a  faithful  service, 
and  an  earnest  endeavor  to  rivet  attention  to  the  highest  ideals  of 
intellectual  work  as  furnishing  the  only  true  basis  of  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  school.     The   Graduate   School  is  a  genuine  out- 
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growth  of  the  demands  of  the  generation  of  students  now  coming 
forward  in  America ;  and  it  is  destined  within  a  few  years,  as  I  con- 
fidently believe,  to  an  expansion  which  will  make  its  present  pros- 
perity look  small.  To  this  University,  it  is  already  rapidly  becoming 
the  much  needed  regenerator  of  the  motives  and  principles  of  student 
life ;  the  open  door  which  is  admitting  to  us  a  national  constituency ; 
the  western  window,  letting  in  a  flood  of  warmth  and  light  to  dis- 
solve academic  selfishness  and  narrowness,  and  to  quicken  us  in  the 
discharge  of  our  highest  duty,  that  of  devotion  to  the  service  of  our 
country  .and  our  time.  When  its  own  relations  to  the  College  proper 
have  been  satisfactorily  established,  through  a  wise  readjustment  of 
the  grounds  of  the  several  degrees,  it  will  gather  together  into  one 
bright  focus  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  scholarship  of  this 
University,  and  will  carry  on  the  name  of  Harvard  to  be  still  a  con- 
spicuous symbol  of  light  and  power  to  the  coming  century,  as  it  has 
been  to  that  which  is  nearing  its  close. 

To  participate  in  this  happy  development,  and  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  it  the  fresh  influences  sure  to  flow  from  a  mind  newly  applied 
to  the  problems  it  presents,  form  the  task  which,  with  confidence 
and  congratulation,  I  commit  to  my  successor. 

JAMES  MILLS  PEIKCE, 
Dean  during  the  academic  year  1894-95. 

1895. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University: 

As  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  I  beg  to  present  the  following 
report  for  the  academic  year  1894-95  :  — 

The  number  of  students  registered  in  the  School  was  52.  This  is 
the  largest  number  that  has  as  yet  been  reached.  Two,  however, 
had  leave  of  absence  for  the  year.  Some  others  came  late,  and 
some  left  early.  There  were  44  students  present  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  of  whom  all  but  one  had  been  present  from  the  beginning.  It 
may  be  added  that  no  student  receives  help  from  the  beneficiary 
fund  of  the  School  who  is  not  present  during  the  entire  year. 

The  students  registered  were  distributed  as  follows :  — 

Resident  Graduates 13        Junior  Class 14 

Senior  Class 6        Special 5 

MiddleClass 14 

All  of  these  were  graduates  of  some  college  or  professional  school 
or  both,  except  two  Special  Students  who  were  admitted  on  exami- 
nation. 

The  Faculty  last  year  made  a  slight  but  important  change  in  the 
announced  requirements  for  admission.  It  had  been  stated  in  the 
catalogue  and  circulars  that  all  students  of  good  character  who  had 
received  the  degree  of  A.B.  might  be  admitted  without  examination. 
It  was  decided  'ast  year  to  add  to  this  the  qualification  that  the  A.B., 
on  the  strength  of  which  candidates  might  be  thus  admitted,  should 
represent  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

Theological  Seminaries  were  represented  as  follows :  — 

And  over 2  Meadville 5 

Bangor 2  Oberlin 1 

Boston 1  Rochester 1 

Hamilton 1 

Colleges  were  represented  as  follows :  — 

Bates 1  State  University  of  Iowa  .   .  1 

Bethamy 1  University  of  Kansas ....  1 

Bowdoin 2  McGill  University 1 

Brown 8  University  of  Minnesota    •  .  2 

Central 1  University  of  New  Brunswick  1 

Cornell 1  Ohio  Normal 1 

Dartmouth 1  State  University  of  Ohio    .  .  1 

Elon 2  OhioWesleyan 2 

Eureka 2  Williams 1 

Harvard 14 
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The  geographical  representation  was  as  follows :  — 
Canada 1        Minnesota     .   .  .  . 


Colorado 1 

District  of  Colombia  ....  1 

Illinois 2 

Indiana 1 

Iowa 1 

Maine 2 

Maryland 1 

Massachusetts 22 

Missouri K  2 


New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  ........ 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennesse   .   .   *   * 

Virginia 

In  no  previous  year  has  the  undenominational  character  of  the 
School  been  so  marked.  Up  to  this  time  Unitarian  students  have 
always  been  in  the  majority.  Last  year  they  were  simply  in  a 
plurality.  This  fact  appears  to  me  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  School,  and  indicates  the  work  which  may  be  expected  to 
open  more  and  more  widely  before  it. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  sixty-eight  students  have  graduated 
from  the  School.  Of  these,  sixty-four  are  now  living.  Their  present 
positions  are  as  follows :  — 

Earing  parishes 65        Withdrawn  from  the  profession    .      1 

Professor  in  a  Theological  School .      1        Never  entered 8 

Candidates  for  settlement ....      2        Present  position  unknown  ....      2 

Of  the  two  candidates  for  settlement  it  should  be  said,  that  one 
graduated  last  summer,  and  has  somewhat  delayed  entering  upon 
his  profession,  as  I  understand,  for  personal  reasons.  The  other 
has  very  recently  resigned  a  pulpit  which  he  has  filled  for  some 
years.  1  think  that  in  neither  case  the  position  of  candidacy  will 
continue  long.  The  two  in  regard  to  whom  no  information  can,  at 
the  moment,  be  gained,  have  returned  to  their  native  country, 
Japan,  where  I  suppose  they  are  teaching,  and,  perhaps,  occasionally 
preaching,  as  they  planned. 

During  the  last  three  years  thirty-four  students  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  School  as  Resident  Graduates.  Thirty-two,  includ- 
ing all  of  those  representing  denominations  known  as  Orthodox,  are 
now  established  in  their  profession.  One  is  connected  with  a 
benevolent  institution;  and  one  is  teaching,  never  having  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  settlement.*  The  settled  ministers  are 
distributed  as  follows:  — 


Trinitarian  Congregational  .  12 
Unitarian  "  .  10 
Methodist 6 


Episcopal 2 

Presbyterian 2 

Baptist 1 


*  He  is  one  of  the  two  graduates  of  the  School  who  were  reported  abore  as 
not  haying  entered  the  ministry. 
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These  figures  are  very  suggestive.  They  show  that  residence  at 
the  School  has  not  delayed  the  settlement  of  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry in  any  of  the  denominations  represented.  So  far  as  the  relation 
of  the  School  to  other  departments  of  the  University  is  concerned, 
they  show  that  the  graduate  students  enrolled  in  it  were  where  they 
properly  belonged;  that  is,  that  they  were  actually  preparing  for 
the  ministry.  So  far  as  certain  outside  criticisms  are  concerned, 
they  show  that  the  School  does  not  educate  merely  theologians  and 
philosophers  as  such,  but  that  it  has  been  very  successful  in  the 
training  of  working  ministers. 

While  the  proportional  diminution  of  the  number  of  Unitarian 
students  is  not  to  be  regretted,  the  actual  diminution  of  this  number 
is  a  matter  of  regret.  This  is  something  that  depends  on  influences 
outside  the  School.  The  gratifying  fact  that  every  year  some 
students  who  have  graduated  at  Meadville  come  to  Cambridge  for 
a  year  of  additional  study,  shows  the  estimation  in  which  the  School 
is  held  as  a  training  place  for  Unitarian  ministers. 

The  School  now  offers  to  the  Unitarian  student  certain  advantages 
greater  than  it  ever  offered  before.  A  few  years  ago  a  Unitarian 
Club  was  formed  among  the  students.  This  last  year  some  of  the 
younger  of  the  neighboring  Unitarian  ministers  joined  this  club,  and 
invited  it  to  their  vestries.  This  offered  a  good  opportunity  for 
mutual  acquaintance,  and  could  not  but  be  of  much  help  to  the 
students.  The  thanks  of  the  School  are  due  to  the  ministers  who 
have  benefited  the  students  in  this  way ;  though  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  service  carried  with  it,  in  some  degree,  its  own  reward. 

While  the  Unitarian  Club  exists  for  Unitarian  students  only,  a 
larger  association  was  formed  last  year,  of  which  all  students  may 
be  members.  The  object  of  this  is  to  promote  acquaintance  and 
good  fellowship ;  and  it  has  been  very  helpful  to  this  end.  One 
result  of  its  meetings  has  been  that  the  students  have  made  arrange- 
ments by  which  Alumni  of  the  School  passing  the  day  at  Cambridge 
may  be  entertained  by  the  students  either  at  Memorial  Hall  or  at  the 
Fozcroft  Club.  These  are  matters  which,  perhaps,  might  not  be 
referred  to  in  an  official  report,  in  the  case  of  a  school  in  which  men 
are  prepared  for  a  profession  other  than  the  ministry;  but  in  a 
Theological  Seminary  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  is  no  less  im- 
portant than  that  of  the  intellect ;  and  it  is  especially  interesting  to 
find  the  sense  of  a  common  life  growing  stronger,  as  the  elements 
that  enter  into  the  School  become  more  various. 

The  transference  of  the  daily  chapel  service  of  the  Divinity  School 
from  the  morning  to  the  evening  gives  students  the  opportunity  of 
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attending  the  inspiring  morning  service  at  Appleton  Chapel  without 
neglecting  the  quieter,  but  perhaps  not  less  helpful,  service  of  the 
School. 

In  the  absence  of  Professor  Toy  the  School  did  what  it  has  done 
several  times  before,  and  drew  upon  the  neighboring  institution  at 
Andover.  Professor  George  Foot  Moore,  D.D.,  came  from  Andover 
twice  a  week  to  give  instruction  in  the  Semitic  Department.  His 
exercises  were  found,  as  was  expected,  both  interesting  and  helpful. 

Twenty-eight  elections  of  College  studies  were  made  by  Divinity 
students.  Twenty  of  these  were  in  the  department  of  Philosophy. 
The  others  were  very  scattering,  those  in  Economics  being  the 
largest  number  in  any  one  subject.  These  elections  represent  rather 
wishes  than  accomplishment  on  the  part  of  the  students.  Seven 
examinations  only  were  taken  by  Divinity  students  in  College 
studies,  and  in  thirteen  other  cases  only  is  attendance  reported. 
Perhaps  if  the  College  instructors  always  required  of  professional 
students  the  paper  from  the  Dean  of  the  School  to  which  they 
belong,  which  the  rules  of  the  University  make  obligatory,  the 
report  of  attendance  might  be  larger. 

One  hundred  elections  were  made  by  College  students,  and  twenty- 
seven  by  students  of  the  Graduate  School,  of  courses  that  were 
originally  intended  for  Divinity  students  only. 

Tables  representing  the  instruction  given  and  the  attendance  are 
added  to  this  report.  The  figures  given  represent  those  who  passed 
the  required  examination. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION,   1894-95. 

OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Dr.  Ghmtbr.  —  Hebrew.  —  Davidson's  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar,    Ex- 
planation of  parts  of  Genesis  and  of  the  Psalm-book.    Three  times  a  week. 

1  Dir.,  6  Col. 

Professor   Ltow. —  Hebrew    (second    coarse).  —  Syntax.  —  Interpretation    of 
parts  of  the  Prophets  and  Poetical  Books.    Twice  a  week. 

8  Dir.,  1  Col. 

Professor  Ltoh.  —  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  from  Saul  to  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great.    Two  or  three  times  a  week. 

7  Dir.,  89  Col.,  2  Gr. 

Dr.  Moors.  —  History  of  pre-Christian  Hebrew  literature.    2  hours  a  week. 

11  DIy.,  2  Col. 

Dr.  Moor*.  —  History  of  the    Hebrew    religion,  with  comparison  of  other 
Semitic  religions.    Two  hours  a  week.  7  Div.,  1  Gr. 
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Professor  Lyon. — Assyrian  (second  course).  —  Delitssch's  Assyrian  Grammar. 
Delitzsch's  Assyrische  Lesestficke.  The  Cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Western 
Asia  (interpretation  of  selections).    Twice  a  week.  1  Div.,  1  Gr. 

Semitic  Seminary.  The  pre-Israelitiah  History  of  Palestine  as  derived  from 
the  Cuneiform  tablets  of  El-Amarna.  1  Div.,  2  Gr. 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Professor  Thayer. — New  Testament  times : — the  political,  social,  and  religion* 
condition  of  the  world  when  Christ  appeared.  Twice  a  week,  first  half- 
year.  10  Div. 

Professor  Thatbr.  —  Outline  lecture  on  theological  encyclopaedia  and  litera- 
ture; the  characteristics  of  the  New  Testament  Greek:  the  Septuagint; 
textual  criticism;  the  life  of  Christ;  study  of  the  Gospels;  essays  and 
criticisms.    Twice  a  week.  5  Div. 

Professor  Thatbr.  —  New  Testament  introduction:  —  the  origin,  contents,  and 
history  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  together  with  the  formation  of  the 
Canon.    Twice  a  week,  second  half-year.  9  Div. 

Professor  Thayer. — Biblical  interpretation: — its  history,  its  methods,  it* 
principles  and  their  application  (to  New  Testament  passages  of  historical, 
prophetical,  ethical,  and  doctrinal  import).    Once  a  week.  4  Div. 

Professor  Lyon.  —  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac).  Roediger's  Chrestomathia 
Syriaca,  ed  8.  The  Peshitto4  version  of  the  New  Testament.  Once  a 
week.  2  Div.,  1  Gr. 

Professor  Thayer. — Reading  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (voluntary) .    4  Div. 

Professor  Thayer. — New  Testament  Seminary.  9  Div. 

CHURCH  HISTORY. 

Professor  Emerton.  —  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  from  the  rise  of 
Italian  Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  1350-1568.  Twice 
a  week.  15  Div.,  42  Col.,  9  Gr. 

Professor  Emerton.  —  History  of  Christian  doctrines.    Twice  a  week.    6  Div. 

Professor  Emerton.  —  Advanced  study  and  research  in  connection  with  the 
Seminary  in  Mediaeval  History.  Special  topic :  Relations  of  Church  and 
State.  2  Div. 

COMPARATIVE   RELIGION. 

Professor  Everett.  —  Studies  in  the  comparative  history  of  religions,  par- 
ticularly the  Vedic  religion,  the  Hindu  philosophies,  Buddhism,  Mazdaism, 
and  the  Chinese  religions.    Twice  a  week.  24  Div.,  7  Col.,  6  Gr 

ETHICS. 

Professor  Peabody.  —  The  Ethics  of  the  Social  questions.  The  questions  of 
charity,  divorce,  the  Indians,  temperance,  and  the  various  aspects  of 
the  labor  question  (socialism,  communism,  arbitration,  cooperation, 
etc.),  as  problems  of  practical  Ethics.  Lectures,  essays,  and  practical 
observations.    Twice  or  three  times  a  week.  20  Div.,  68  Col.,  Gr  I. 
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THEOLOGY. 

Proaeasor  Pbabodt.  —  The  philosophy  of  religion.— An  introduction  to  the 
•tody  of  Theology.    Once  a  week.  18  Div.,  4  Col.,  Or.  1. 

Professor  Everett. —  Systematic  Theology  begun:  The  psychological  basis  of 
religions  faith.    Once  a  week.  26  Dir.,  5  Col.,  8  Or. 

Professor  Everett.  —  Systematic  Theology  continued:  The  content  of  Chris- 
tian faith.  An  elaborate  essay  on  some  theological  subject  is  expected 
from  each  student  taking  this  course.    Three  times  a  week.  16  Dir. 

Professor  Evekbtt.  —  Advanced  work  in  Theology.  1  Dir. 

HOMILETICS  AND  PASTORAL  CARE. 

Mr.  Hale.  —  The  structure  and  analysis  of  sermons.  Private  criticism  and 
general  exercise.  9  Dir. 

Professor  Peabody.  — Each  student  writes  six  sermons  during  the  year,  three  of 
which  are  preached  before  the  two  upper  classes  and  criticised  by  students 
and  instructor ;  the  rest  are  criticised  privately,  and  are  preached  at  a  weekly 
religious  exercise  of  the  school  which  is  open  to  the  public.  15  l>iv. 

Professor  Peabody.  —  The  Minister  as  Preacher,  and  the  history  of  Christian 
preaching.    Once  a  week.  15  Div.,  1  Col. 

ELOCUTION. 

Mr.  Chubchizx  met  the  students,  individually  or  in  small  groups,  for  in- 
struction in  Elocution.  Mr.  Churchill  was  also  present  at  the  class  exercises 
in  Homiletics  2.  28  Div. 

GENERAL  EXERCISES. 
Preaching  by  students  in  the  Chapel  of  the  School,  open  to  the  public.    Once  a 


for  religious  conference,  conducted  by  students.    Once  in  two  weeks. 
Evening  Prayers,  conducted  by  professors  and  students. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the  Library  was 
the  greatly  increased  use  that  was  made  of  it  during  the  past  year. 
The  number  of  volumes  borrowed  from  the  stack  was  fifty  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  the  previous  year.  During  the  last  three  years  the 
number  of  volumes  borrowed  from  the  stack  has  more  than  doubled, 
being  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  per  cent,  greater  in  1894-95  than 
in  1891-92,  though  in  that  year  it  was  larger  than  ever  before. 

In  my  last  report  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  the  use 
of  the  Library  interrupts  the  work  of  cataloguing.  There  is,  as  yet, 
not  enough  demand  for  books  to  justify  the  employment  of  a  boy  to 
get  them  as  they  are  needed,  and  one  of  the  persons  engaged  upon 
the  catalogue  must  be  called  off  for  this  purpose..  This  is  obviously 
a  waste  of  skilled  labor,  but  no  remedy  for  it  has  thus  far  been  dis- 
covered. 
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Daring  the  year  from  October  1,  1894,  to  September  1,  1895, 
824  volumes  and  two  pamphlets  were  added  to  the  Library  by 
purchase,  and  230  volumes  and  296  pamphlets  by  gift.  There 
were  sold  as  duplicates  132  volumes  and  two  pamphlets. 

The  last  year  2701  titles  were  placed  in  the  catalogue  of  authors, 
and  496  in  that  of  subjects.  As  in  the  preceding  year,  no  work 
was  done  during  the  summer. 

From  October  1,  1894,  to  September  80,  1895,  there  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  stack  for  home  use  1716  volumes;  for  use  in  the 
reference  room  608  volumes,  and  from  the  reserved  books  for  over- 
night use  739  volumes. 

The  Library  had  during  the  year  the  benefit  of  a  gift  of  $1300 
from  that  constant  benefactor  of  the  School,  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Theological  Education.  Of  this  sum,  $547.99  were  spent 
for  books,  and  the  balance  for  the  services  of  the  assistants  in  the 
work  of  the  catalogue. 

The  Rush  ton  Dashwood  Burr  Fund,  which  is  the  only  fund  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  Library,  has  been  trebled  by  the  bequest  of 
$2000  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Burr. 

C.  C.  EVERETT,  Dean. 
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To  the  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sib, — I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my  report  upon  the  Law 
School  for  the  academic  year  1894-95. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  Professor  Langdell  resigned  the  office  of 
Dean,  which  he  had  filled  since  1870  with  great  honor  to  himself  and 
the  School.  His  associates  in  the  Law  Faculty,  together  with  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes,  a  former  colleague,  wishing  to  commemorate  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  coming  to  the  School,  published  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  which  the  editors  most  will- 
ingly surrendered  for  the  purpose,  a  collection  of  legal  essays,  with 
this  dedication :  u  To  C.  C.  Langdell,  in  honor  of  his  genius  as  a 
lawyer,  his  originality  as  a  teacher  of  law,  his  sagacity  as  a  law- 
school  administrator,  and  his  devoted  and  successful  services  as  dean 
and  professor  during  the  last  twenty-five  years." 

The  quarter-centennial  of  Professor  Langdell's  holding  of  the 
deanship  was  also  fittingly  celebrated  by  the  Harvard  Law  School 
Association  at  its  festival  in  Commencement  week.  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  came  from  England  to  deliver  the  address  in  Sander's  Thea- 
tre, and  the  former  members  of  the  School  returned  to  Cambridge  in 
greater  numbers  than  ever  before. 

The  table  on  pp.  142,  143  gives  the  courses  of  study  and  instruction 
during  the  year,  the  text-books  used,  the  number  of  exercises  per 
week  in  each  course,  and  the  number  of  students  who  offered  them- 
selves for  examination  in  each  course  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Quinquennial  Catalogue  of  the  School  was  issued  on  the  day 
of  the  Law  School  celebration.  By  arrangement  with  the  Harvard 
Law  School  Association,  the  new  catalogue  contains  not  only  the 
usual  chronological  and  alphabetical  lists,  but  also  a  geographical  list 
giving  the  present  address  of  all  living  past  members  of  the  School. 
The  names  of  those  who  are  also  members  of  the  Association 
are  distinguished  by  a  different  type,  and  the  Association  will 
no  longer  issue  a  catalogue  of  its  own.  The  School  was  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  put  the  preparation  of  the  new  catalogue  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Arnold,  the  librarian,  who  has  proved  his  eminent  fit- 
ness for  such  work  on  previous  occasions.  I  can  say  of  the  cata- 
logue of  1894,  what  my  predecessor  said  of  the  catalogue  of  1890, 
that  **  in  completeness  and  accuracy  it  may  challenge  comparison 
with  any  similar  work  ever  published." 
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By  the  addition  of  1684  volumes  and  305  pamphlets  daring  the 
year,  the  library  contained,  September  1,  1895,  85,615  volumes  and 
4222  pamphlets.  Some  progress  was  made  in  1894-95  in  duplicat- 
ing the  sets  of  State  Reports.  The  library  has  now  two  sets  of  the 
reports  of  thirteen  States,  and  three  sets  of  the  English  reports,  of 
the  reports  oi  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  of  seven 
of  the  States.  It  is  hoped  that  within  a  year  or  two  the  duplication 
of  the  State  reports  will  be  completed. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  in  the  School 
and  in  the  different  classes  in  each  of  the  last  two  years :  — 


Year. 

to 

* 

Second  Year 
Class. 

Thlnl  Year 
Class. 

Special 
Students. 

Total  No.  of 
Students. 

No.  present 

during  whole 

of  Year. 

Sag 

IS* 

0.=  O 

v  s 

1893-94    . 
1894-95    . 

149 
176 

123 
140 

72 

84 

23 
13 

367 
413 

329 
385 

88 
28 

849 
400 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  and  character  of  the  new 
entries  in  1894-95  and  in  the  current  year  prior  to  December  1st :  — 


Year. 

Entries  of 
all  kinds. 

Graduates 
of  Colleges. 

Harrard 
Graduates. 

Graduates 

of  other 

Colleges. 

Non- 
Graduates. 

1894-95  

1896-96  

227 
240 

154 
186 

65 
76 

89 
110 

73 
54 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  for  a 
degree  in  each  of  the  last  two  years :  — 


Year. 

First  Year. 

Second  Year. 

Third  Year. 

• 

•a 
8 

1 

• 

•o 

1 

• 

£ 

-•* 
AS 

to 

• 

o 

• 

• 

• 

•o 
« 

to 

■ 

t 

£ 

o 

• 

•o 

1 

Reccired 

Honor 

Degree. 

• 

•o 
to 

1893-94    .   .   . 
1894-95    .   .   . 

165 
163 

151 
149 

14 
14 

110 
128 

108 
114 

2 

14 

86 
98 

80 
96 

22 

15 

6 
2 

After  the  current  year,  only  graduates  of  colleges  of  good  stand- 
ing and  persons  qualified  to  enter  the  Senior  class  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege will  be  admitted  to  the  school  as  candidates  for  a  degree.  When 
the  Faculty  vote  in  favor  of  this  prospective  policy  of  restriction  was 
adopted  in  1893,  it  was  believed  that  in  the  first  year  of  its  opera- 
tion the  number  of  students  would  fall  below  300.     But  the  School 
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has  grown  bo  rapidly  in  the  last  two  years,  and  particularly  in  the 
number  of  graduates  from  colleges  other  than  Harvard,  that  it  is 
highly  probable  that  there  will  be  not  far  from  400  students  in  the 
school  in  1896*97. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  School,  during  the 
last  twenty-six  years,  in  the  number  of  students,  the  number  and 
percentage  of  college  graduates,  and  in  the  number  of  colleges  rep- 
resented by  their  graduates. 


Tear. 

Whole 

No.  of 

Students. 

Total  of 

College 

Graduates. 

Harrard 
Gradu- 
ates. 

Graduates 

of  other 

Colleges. 

Non. 
Gradu- 
ates. 

Per  cent,  of 

College 
Graduates. 

No.  of  Col. 
leges  rep. 
resented. 

1870-71 

165 

77 

27 

50 

88 

47 

27 

1871-72 

138 

70 

84 

36 

68 

51 

25 

1872-73 

117 

66 

84 

32 

51 

56 

25 

1875-74 

141 

86 

49 

87 

55 

61 

25 

1874-75 

144 

82 

63 

19 

62 

57 

18 

1875-76 

173 

98 

60 

88 

80 

54 

25 

1876-77 

199 

116 

74 

42 

83 

r8 

80 

1877-78 

196 

121 

80 

41 

75 

62 

80 

1878-79 

169 

109 

71 

88 

60 

64 

24 

1879-80 

177 

118 

90 

28 

59 

66 

20 

1880-61 

161 

112 

82 

80 

49 

70 

19 

1881-82 

161 

99 

66 

83 

62 

61 

22 

1882-88 

138 

93 

58 

85 

45 

67 

82 

1883-84 

150 

105 

76 

80 

45 

70 

25 

1884-85 

156 

122 

85 

87 

84 

78 

31 

1885-66 

158 

122 

88 

89 

36 

77 

29 

1886-87 

,      188 

143 

88 

55 

45 

76 

84 

1887-88 

225 

158 

102 

56 

67 

70 

82 

1888-89 

225 

158 

105 

53 

67 

70 

82 

1889-90 

262 

189 

122 

67 

73 

72 

41 

1890-91 

285 

200 

135 

65 

85 

70 

83 

1891-92 

370 

257 

140 

117 

118 

69 

48 

1892-93 

405 

266 

132 

134 

139 

66 

54 

1893-94 

367 

279 

129 

150 

88 

76 

56 

1894-95 

413 

310 

139 

171 

103 

75 

74 

1895-96 

466 

875 

173 

202 

91 

80 

75 

Eighteen  Harvard  College  Seniors  having  anticipated  nearly  all  the 
work  of  their  senior  year,  are  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  College, 
and  are  registered  in  the  Law  School.  If  they  are  reckoned  with  the 
Harvard  graduates,  the  percentage  of  college  graduates  in  the  School 
is  84.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  number  of  colleges  rep- 
resented in  the  School  in  1890-91  was  33,  only  six  greater  than  the 
number  in  1870-71,  while  in  1895-96,  the  number  is  75,  a  gain  in 
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five  years  of  42.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  Harvard  graduates 
were  outnumbered  by  the  graduates  of  other  colleges  in  1870-71  and 
1871-72,  that  the  reverse  was  true  of  each  of  the  twenty  years  fol- 
lowing, but  that  in  each  of  the  last  four  years  the  graduates  of 
other  colleges  again  exceed  the  Harvard  graduates. 

The  table  on  p.  146  exhibits  the  representation  in  the  School  since 
1870-71,  of  the  twelve  colleges  which  have  been  its  principal  con- 
tributors. 

JAMES  BARB  AMES,  Dean. 
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THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir, — As  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  upon  the  Medical  School  for  the  academic 
year  1894-95 :  — 

The  change  from  the  three-years'  course  to  the  four-years'  course 
of  instruction  may  now  be  considered  as  established.  A  few  students 
still  remain  in  the  School  who  can  receive,  if  they  so  desire,  the 
degree  of  a  three-years'  course.  The  number  of  these,  however,  is 
very  small,  and  is  composed  of  those  who,  for  some  reason,  have  been 
obliged  to  discontinue  their  studies  for  one  or  more  years,  or  of  those 
whose  scholarship  has  been  so  poor  that  they  have  thus  far  been 
unable  to  fulfil  the  requirements,  and  whose  prospects  in  the  future 
are  diminishing  as  the  requirements  of  the  examinations  are  in- 
creasing. ( 

The  annual  reception  given  by  the  Faculty  to  the  Instructors  of 
the  School,  the  Committee  to  Visit  the  School,  the  Officers  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  the  Superintendents  of  the  Hospitals  at  which 
clinical  instruction  is  given,  and  the  medical  members  of  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  the  University  was  held  Friday  evening,  November  9, 
and  was  fully  attended. 

Building.  —  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  repairs,  the  Building 
Committee  found  it  necessary  to  renew  the  entire  ceiling  in  the  upper 
story.  Owing  to  defective  construction,  it  was  found  that  the  sup- 
ports of  the  heavy  fire-proof  slabs,  to  which  the  plaster  was  attached, 
had  become  loosened  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  liable  to  fall, 
in  which  case  serious  injury  or  loss  of  life  might  ensue.  New  sup- 
ports were  therefore  put  in,  and  the  plaster  renewed  in  all  of  the 
anatomical  and  histological  rooms  and  in  the  hall  in  the  fourth  story. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  increased  number  of  students  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  divide  each  desk  and  locker  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  into  two,  so  that  each  student  will  have  only  one  half  the 
amount  of  desk  room  which  he  formerly  had.  This  change  is  much 
to  be  deprecated. 

Four  new  tables  have  been  placed  in  the  dissecting  room,  and  more 
settees  in  Lecture  Rooms  B  and  £. 

Chemical  Department. — The  general  character  of  the  instruction 
has  been  the  same  as  during  the  past  few  years,  except  that  the 
clinical  examination  of  blood  was  added  to  the  instruction  of  the 
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second  year.  Owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  first  and  second  classes, 
the  laboratory  accommodations  were  found  insufficient,  more  than 
three  hundred  students  being  taught  during  the  second  half  year  in 
rooms  planned  to  accommodate  only  two  hundred  and  ten.  Addi- 
tional room  is  also  much  needed  for  the  assistants,  and  a  separate 
room  for  graduate  students  and  those  pursuing  special  investigations. 
Physiological  Department.  —  Asst.  Prof.  W.  T.  Porter  has  con- 
tinued his  study  of  the  respiratory  tract  in  the  cervical  cord  and  has 
published  his  results  in  the  following  papers :  — 

1.  Ueber  die  Hemraungshypothese  in  der  Athmungsphysiologie. 
CerUralbkUt  fur  Physiologic,  1894. 

2.  The  Path  of  the  Respiratory  Impulse  from  the  Bulb  to  the  Phrenic 
Nuclei.     Journal  of  Physiology,  1895. 

He  has  investigated  the  effect  of  closure  on  the  coronary  arteries, 
and  has  published  the  following  paper  on  the  subject :  — 

Verschluss  der  Coronararterien  ohne  mechanische  Verletzung.  Cen- 
tralblattfur  Physiologic,  1895. 

He  has  also  studied,  by  an  entirely  new  method,  the  plateau  of  the 
intraventricular  pressure  curve.  Under  his  direction  the  following 
special  studies  have  been  made  by  medical  students :  — 

1.  By  Mr.  J.  H.  Pratt,  on  the  Filling  of  the  Auricle. 

2.  By  Mr.  A.  A.  Beebe,  on  the  Coordination  of  the  Respiratory  Dis- 
charge from  the  Facial  and  Phrenic  Nuclei. 

3.  By  Mr.  R.  T.  Atkinson,  on  the  Isolation  of  the  Mammalian  Heart. 

Prof.  Porter  has  also  delivered  during  the  winter  two  advanced 
special  courses  of  lectures :  — 

1.  Chapters  in  the  Innervation  of  Respiration. 

2.  The  Cerebral  Doctrines  of  F.  Goltz. 

The  attendance  upon  these  lectures  has  varied  from  eight  to  six- 
teen, and  has  included  physicians  and  medical  students  of  all  classes. 

Dr.  Franz  Pfaff  has  carried  on  a  research  on  the  active  principle 
of  Rhus  toxicodendron  and  Rhus  venenata.  He  has  for  the  first 
time  isolated  the  volatile  acid  from  Rhus  toxicodendron  which,  under 
the  name  of  toxicodendric  acid,  has  been  held  till  now  to  be  the 
active  principle  causing  the  well-known  skin  eruption.  The  chem- 
ically pure  Sodium  and  Barium  salts  of  this  volatile  acid  have  been 
obtained,  and  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  analyses  have  shown 
this  acid  to  be  merely  acetic  acid.  As  the  real  active  principle,  Dr. 
Pfaff  has  obtained  from  Rhus  toxicodendron  and  Rhus  venenata  a 
non-volatile  oil  which  produces  the  characteristic  effects  of  the 
poison.    The  quantitative  analysis  of  this  oil  has  not  yet  been  made, 
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owing  to  the  circumstance  that  it  so  readily  oxidizes  and  no  stable 
compound  of  it  has  been  obtainable.  The  investigation  is  being 
continued. 

Together  with  Mr,  H.  Cabot,  Dr.  Pfaff  has  studied  the  effect  of 
salicylic  acid  in  toxic  doses  on  mammaliae.  They  find  that  the  acid 
has  a  marked  action  only  on  the  respiration,  the  circulation  being 
almost  unaffected.  The  details  of  this  investigation  were  given  by 
Mr.  Cabot  in  a  paper  read  at  a  physiological  conference. 

Embryological  Department.  —  Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  toward  supplying  apparatus  and  specimens  for  the  more  thor- 
ough and  systematic  instruction  of  the  large  classes  in  Histology  and 
Embryology.  The  formation  of  a  large  collection  of  embryological 
and  histological  specimens  has  been  planned,  and  considerable 
material  for  this  collection  has  been  gathered. 

Professor  Minot  has  been  engaged  in  investigations  on  the  olfac- 
tory lobe,  and  has  also  published  the  following  articles :  — 

• 

Gegen  das  Gonotom.     Anal.  Anz.y  IX,  210-213,  1894. 

Lehrbuch  der  Entwickelungsgeschichte  des  Menschen. 

Deutsche  Ausgabe  mit  zusatzen  des  Verfassers  von  Dr.  Med.  Sandor 
Kaestner.     8vo,  pp.  xxxvi,  844,  Leipzig,  1894. 

If  Microscopes  were  more  Powerful.  The  Youth?  s  Companion,  No. 
8534,  LXIX  Year,  p.  78,  1895. 

The  Fundamental  Difference  between  Plants  and  Animals.  Science  I, 
No.  12,  311-312,  1895. 

The  Work  of  the  Naturalists  in  the  World.  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
XLVII,  60-72,  1895. 

Ueber  die  Vererbung  und  Verjungung.  Biolog.-Centralbl.,  XV,  571- 
587,  1895. 

Bacteriological  Department. — The. condition  of  the  Bacteriological 
Laboratory  during  the  last  year  has  been  extremely  satisfactory,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  need  for  more  room,  is  likely  to  continue  to 
be  so.  From  early  in  the  Fall  of  1894  until  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  every  place  available  for  graduate  instruction  was  taken,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  turn  away  a  number  of  applicants. 

The  laboratory,  through  its  head,  has  had  charge  now  for  nearly  a 
year  of  the  production  of  the  Antitoxine  of  Diphtheria  for  the  Board 
of  Health  of  the  City  of  Boston ;  and,  since  June  last,  has  been  in  a 
position  to  furnish  free  a  supply,  gradually  growing  more  ample,  for 
persons  sick  of  diphtheria,  and  resident  in  the  city  limits.  The  head 
of  the  laboratory  has  also  had  charge  of  the  cultural  diagnoses  in 
cases  of  suspected  diphtheria  for  the  same  Board  of  Health,  and  for 
the  Boards  of  Health  of  some  fourteen  other  communities  as  well. 
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The  amount  of  work  of  this  kind  accomplished  can  be  best  under- 
stood by  the  statement  that  about  eight  thousand  examinations  of 
cultures  have  been  made  since  the  first  of  last  November.  Besides 
making  the  laboratory  better  known,  it  has  been  possible,  because  of 
this  compensated  work,  to  apply  several  thousand  dollars  to  its 
equipment  and  running  expenses. 

Of  investigation,  there  has  been  carried  on  less  than  usual,  be- 
cause of  the  demands  of  the  instruction  upon  the  staff  of  the  labora- 
tory. Dr.  A.  K.  Stone  has  done  some  work  in  the  study  of  the 
anaerobic  bacteria.  Dr.  £.  A.  Darling  has  begun  an  investigation 
on  the  bacteria  of  cow-pox,  in  continuance  of  the  work  of  the  late 
Dr.  Stephen  A.  Martin.  Dr.  H.  D.  Chadwick  has  completed  a  very 
good  thesis  upon  the  Gonococcus.  Dr.  S.  A.  Hopkins  has  begun  a 
series  of  investigations  upon  the  bacteria  of  the  mouth. 

The  number  of  graduate  and  special  students  has  been  sufficient  to 
crowd  the  laboratory  to  its  fullest  capacity  and  to  force  the  denial  of 
several  requests  for  places.  * 

Museum. — The  year's  addition  to  the  collection  has  been  quite 
large  in  the  departments  of  pathology  and  anatomy ;  and  to  the  series 
of  large  models  made  under  Prof .  Dwight's  direction  have  been  added 
one  of  the  foot  and  one  of  the  hand.  The  special  collections  to 
illustrate  the  ear  and  orthopedic  surgery  have  already  begun  to 
assume  considerable  size.  The  crowded  condition  of  the  shelves  is 
as  serious  as  ever,  and  the  problem  of  accommodating  the  annual 
increase  will  in  the  future  be  a  difficult  one  to  solve  if  all  of  the  older 
specimens  are  to  be  kept  as  well.  Many  students  have  visited  the  col- 
lection to  study  the  specimens  during  the  hours  the  museum  is  open. 

Pathological  Department.  — The  pathological  laboratory  has  ac- 
commodations for  15  special  students.  There  have  been  24  special 
students  working  in  the  laboratory  during  the  past  year,  some  con- 
stantly and  others  for  various  periods.  At  times  applicants  have 
been  refused,  owing  to  the  want  of  room.  In  addition  to  the  special 
students,  19  men  have  availed  themselves  of  the  special  courses  of 
instruction  offered  by  the  pathological  department. 

The  following  publications  have  appeared,  or  have  been  accepted 
for  publication,  from  the  department  during  the  past  year :  — 

Prof.  W.  T.  Councilman. —  Surgical  Pathology  including  Inflammation 
and  the  Repair  of  Wounds. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Mallort.  —  1.  A  case  of  Actinomycosis.  In  this  work 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  structure  and  growth  of  the  fungus  were 
described  for  the  first  time.  —  2.  On  certain  peculiarities  of  staining  of 
the  neuralgia  fibres. 
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Dr.  J.  H.  Wright.  —  A  Report  on  the  Bacteriological  Investigations  of 
Autopsies.  In  this  paper  was  given  an  analysis  of  the  results  of  cultures 
made  at  autopsies  at  the  City  Hospital  for  the  last  two  years. 

Drs.  Wkight  and  Mallory.  —  Ueber  einen  pathogen  en  Kapsel  bacillus 
bei  Bronchopneumonie. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Prescott.  —  Analysis  of  Seven  Cases  of  Primary  Carcinoma 
of  the  Liver. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Taylor.  —  Two  Cases  of  Syphils  of  the  Central  Nervous 
System. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Morse.  —  Leucocytosis  in  Diphtheria.  The  first  Lyman  prize 
was  awarded  to  this  work. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Wextworth.  —  Two  Cases  of  Infection  of  the  Lungs  Pro- 
ceeding from  the  Pleura.  Two  Cases  of  Primary  Malignant  Growth  of 
the  Kidneys  in  Infants. 

Numerous  investigations  are  now  being  carried  on,  the  results  of 
which  will  shortly  be  published. 

Gynaecology.  —  On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Baker  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Gynaecology,  the  Gynaecological  Department  was  placed 
for  the  present  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

During  the  year  the  following  courses  of  free  evening  lectures  were 
given  to  medical  graduates :  — 

Oct.  11,  18. — Surgeon-Major  J.  V.  Hoff.  —  A  Glance  at  the 
History  of  Miltary  Sanitation.  —  Notes  on  the  Duties  of  a  Military 
Medical  Officer  in  Peace  and  War. 

Oct.  25.  — Dr.  A.  Worcester.  —  Trained  Nurses. 

Nov.  1,8.  — Dr.  S.  J.  Mixter.  — Modern  Surgery  in  Private  Prac- 
tice.—  Surgery  of  the  Intestine. 

Nov.  15.  —  Professor  D.  W.  Cheever,  LL.D.  — Medical  Ethics. 

Nov.  22,  29.  — Professor  W.  T.  Councilman.  — Bright9 s  Disease. 

Dec.  6,  13. — Professor  T.  Dwight,  LL.D. — Applied  Anatomy  of 
the  Head  and  Neck  in  Adults  and  Children. 

Dec.  20,  27.  — Dr.  J.  H.  McCollom.  — Diseases  Dangerous  to  the 
Public  Health. 

Jan.  3,  10.  — Professor  J.  C.  White.  —  The  Cutaneous  Features  of 
Tuberculosis,  Syphilis,  and  Leprosy. 

Jan.  17,  24. — Professor  H.  C.  Ernst.  —  Tuberculosis.  —  Immunity. 

Jan.  31.  —  Dr.  E.  Cowles.  —  The  Relation  of  Insanity  to  Neur- 
asthenia. 
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Feb.  7.  —  Dr.  F.  H.  Davenport.  —  The  Disorders  of  Menstruation. 

Feb.  14,  21.  —  Asst.  Professor  M.  H.  Richardson.  —  The  Operative 
Surgery  and  Prognosis  of  Mammary  Cancer.  —  A  Consideration 
of  Intestinal  Obstructions,  Acute  and  CJironic,  with  Technique  of 
Resections. 

Feb.  28.  —  Dr.  T.  W.  Fisher.  —  Psychiatry,  Old  and  New,  in  New 
England. 

Mar.  7,  14.  — Asst.  Professor  W.  T.  Porter. —  T!ie  Physiology  of 
the  Cortex  of  tJie  Brain. 

Sdiolarships.  —  The  Charles  Pratt  Strong  Scholarship  was 
awarded  this  year  for  the  first  time.  There  was  no  award  made  of 
the  Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden  Scholarship  which  had  been  estab- 
lished for  colored  students,  as  there  was  no  applicant  of  sufficient 
merit.  The  Alfred  Hosmer  Linder  Scholarship  has  been  established, 
with  an  income  at  present  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  Scholarships  and  Fellowships  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 
1st  Barringer  Scholarship,  H.  A.  Webber,     3d  Class. 
2d         "  "  A.  W.  Marsh,       4th     " 

Faculty  "  M.  J.  Landers,      3d      " 

"  "  H.A.Anderson,  3d      " 

44  "  W.  H.  Barton,      2d      " 

"  "  H.  T.  Swain,        2d      " 

Cheever  "  L.G.Crandon,      1st     " 

Sweetzer  "  D.  F.  Jones,         3d      " 

Jones  "  A.  T.  Mann,         3d      " 

Doe  "  H.  F.Willard,       3d      " 

Strong  "  A.  R.  Perry,  3d      " 

Foster  Gratuity  H.  D.  Chadwick,  4th     " 

"  "  J.  A.  Mahon,        3d      " 

The  C.  E.  Ware  and  G.  C.  Shattuck  Fellowships  of  1893-94  were 
awarded  Dr.  E.  A.  Darling  for  work  on  the  bacteriology  of  vaccinia. 
The  G.  C.  Shattuck  Fellowship  of  1894-95  was  awarded  Mr.  J.  A. 
Capps  of  the  fourth  class  for  the  study  of  the  blood  in  progressive 
general  paralysis. 

The  John  Ware  Fellowship  of  1894-95  was  awarded  to  Dr.  J.  B. 
Ogden  for  investigations  in  the  causation  of  uraemia. 

The  C.  E.  Ware  Fellowship  of  1894-95  was  awarded  to  Dr.  A.  K. 
Stone  for  the  study  of  anaerobic  bacteria. 

The  statistics  of  the  School  will  be  found  in  the  following 
tables :  — 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION,  1894-95. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Anatomy.  —  Professor  T.  Dwioht,  Demonstrator  Dexter,  Instructor  Coif  ant, 
Asst.  Demonstrator  Monro,  Assistant  Tennet,  Assistant  Brooks,  Assistant 
C.  A.  Porter.    9  hours  per  week.  164  students  examined. 

Physiology. — Professor  H.  P.  Bowditch,  Asst.  Professor  W.  T.  Porter,  In- 
structor Pfaff.     64  hours  per  week.  152  students  examined. 

Histology  and  Embryology. — Professor  Minot,  Instructor  Quincy,  Assistant 
E.  M.  Greene,  Assistant  Ames.   5£  hours  per  week.    167  students  examined. 

Medical  Chemistry. — Associate  Professor  Hills,  Assistant  Worcester,  Assist- 
ant Ooden.    3  hours  per  week.  159  students  examined. 

Hygiene.  —  Instructor  Harrington,    i  hour  per  week. 

Bacteriology.  — Asst.  Professor  Ernst,  Assistant  Stone,  Assistant  Burr,  Assist- 
ant McCollom,  Assistant  Darling.     1  hour  per  week. 

159  students  examined. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Adranced  Anatomy.  —  Professor  T.  Dwight,  Asst.  Professor  M.  H.  Richardson. 
4  hours  per  week.  95  students  examined. 

Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy.  —  Professor  Councilman,  Instructor  Mal- 
lort,  Assistant  Taylor,  Assistant  Wright,  Assistant  Prescott.  8  hours 
per  week.  100  students  examined. 

Clinical  Chemistry.  — Professor  Wood,  Assistant  Ooden,  Assistant  Worcester. 
4  hours  per  week.  92  students  examined. 

Therapeutics.  —  Instructor  Harrington,  Demonstrator  Chadbournb,  Assistant 
Jordan.    2  hours  per  week.  99  students  examined. 

Theory  and  Practice.  —  Professor  Fitz,  Instructor  Cutler.     2  hours  per  week. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Professor  Shattuck,  Associate  Professor  Mason,  Instructor 
Gannett,  Instructor  Withinoton,  Assistant  V.  Y.  Bowditch,  Assistant 
Knight,  Assistant  Sears,  Instructor  Vickery.    4£  hours  per  week. 

Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery.  —  Professor  Warren,  Professor  C.  B.  Porter, 
Instructor  Cabot,  Instructor  Mixter,  AssistantWATsoN,  Instructor  Homans, 
Instructor  Gay,  Instructor  Burrell,  Assistant  Monks,  Assistant  Scuddbr, 
Assistant  Lovett,  Assistant  Thorn  dike,  Assistant  Conant.  84  hours  per 
week. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  —  Professor  Fitz,  Instructor  Cutler.  8  hours 
per  week.  89  students  examined. 

Surgery.  —  Professor  Warren,  Instructor  Cabot,  Assistant  Watson,  Instructor 
Mixter,  Instructor  Gat,  Instructor  Homans.     8  hours  per  week. 

104  students  examined. 
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Clinical  Surgery. — Professor  C.  B.  Porter,  Instructor  Burrkx,  Assistant 
Monks,  Assistant  Lotbtt,  Assistant  Thobjtdikb,  Assistant  Cow  art,  Aa- 
suunt  Scuddbr.    2  hours  per  week.  16  students  examined. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Professor  Shattugk,  Associate  Professor  Mason,  Instructor 
Gannett,  Instructor  Withington,  Assistant  V.  Y.  Bowditch,  Instructor 
Vickery,  Assistant  Knight,  Assistant  Sears.    8  hours  per  week. 

22  students  examined. 

Obstetrics.  —  Professor  W.  L.  Richardson,  Instructor  C.  M.  Green,  Assistant 
Reynolds,  Assistant  Townsend,  Assistant  Haven.    8}  hours  per  week. 

119  students  examined. 

Elective*. 

Ophthalmology.  —  Professor  Wadsworth,  Assistant  Stajtdish,  Instructor 
Cheney.    2  hours  per  week. 

Otology.  —  Professor  Blake,  Professor  J.  O.  Greek,  Assistant  Bryant.  1 
hour  per  week. 

Dermatology. — Professor  White.    2  hours  per  week.      61  students  examined. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  —  Professor  Putnam,  Instructor  Waltom, 
Instructor  Knafp.    2  hours  per  week.  81  students  examined. 

Diseases  of  Children.  —  Professor  Rotch,  Instructor  Buckingham,  Assistant 
Went  worth,  Assistant  Craig  in.    2  hours  per  week.  89  students  examined. 

Mental  Diseases.  —  Lecturer  Fisher,  Instructor  Cowlbs.     1  hour  per  week. 

81  students  examined. 

Gynaecology.  —  Professor  Baker,  Instructor  Davenport,  Assistant  Swift, 
Instructor  Washburn,  Instructor  Burrage.     19  hours  per  week. 

64  students  examined. 

Legal  Me  licine.  —  Professor  Draper.     1  hour  per  week. 

Bacteriology.  —  Asst.  Profe  sor  Ernst,  Assistant  8tone,  Assistant  Burr, 
Assistant  McCollom,  Assistant  Darlino.     1  hour  per  week. 

Syphilis.  —  Instructor  Post.     1  hour  per  week. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Ophthalmology.  —  Professor  Wadsworth,  Assistant  Stakdish,  Instructor 
Cheney.     3  hours  per  week.  22  students  examined. 

Dermatology.  —  Professor  White.    2  hours  per  week.       11  students  examined. 

Otology.  —  Professor  Blake,  Professor  J.  O.  Green,  Assistant  Bryant.  8  hours 
per  week.  8  students  examined. 

Laryngology.  — Instructor  DbBlois,  Instructor  Farlow,  Instructor  Coo li doe. 
2  hours  per  week.  8  students  examined. 

Gynaecology.  —  Professor  Baker,  Instructor  Davenport,  Assistant  Swift, 
Instructor  Washburn,  Instructor  Burrage.     2  hours  per  week. 

16  students  examined. 

Diseases  of  Children.  —  Professor  Rotch,  Instructor  Buckingham,  Assistant 
Wentworth,  Assistant  Craigin.     1  hour  per  week.     2  students  examined. 
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Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  —  Professor  Putnam,  Instructor  Walton, 
Instructor  Knapp.    1  hour  per  week.  3  students  examined. 

Mental  Diseases.  —  Lecturer  Fisher,  Instructor  Cowles.     1£  hours  per  week. 

Clinical  Obstetrics.  —  Professor  W.  L.  Richardson,  Associate  Professor  C.  M. 
Greek,  Assistant  Reynolds,  Assistant  Townsend,  Assistant  Haven.  1 
hour  per  week.  23  students  examined. 

Operative  Obstetrics.  — Professor  W.  L.  Richardson,  Associate  Professor  C.  M. 
Green,  Assistant  Reynolds,  Assistant  Townsend.    £  hour  per  week. 

14  students  examined. 

Operative  Surgery. — Professor  C.  B.  Porter,  Instructor  Burrbll,  Assistant 
Monks,  Assistant  Lovett,  Assistant  Thorndike,  Assistant  Conant,  Assist- 
ant Scudder.    £  hour  per  week.  9  students  examined. 

Legal  Medicine.  —  Professor  Draper.    4  hour  per  week.    8  students  examined. 

Hygiene.  —  Lecturer  Durgin.    £  hour  per  week.  3  students  examined. 

Bacteriology.  —  Asst.  Professor  Ernst,  Demonstrator  Jackson,  Assistant  Stone, 
Assistant  Burr,  Assistant  McCollom,  Assistant  Darling.  A  hour  per 
week.  26  students  examined. 

Syphilis.  — Instructor  Greenouoh.    lj  hours  per  week.       1  student  examined 

Orthopaedics.  — Asst  Professor  Bradford,     f  hour  per  week. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Instructor  Gannett,  Instructor  Vickery.    1  hour  per  week. 

Pathology.  —  Dr.  W.  F.  Whitney,    f  hour  per  week. 

Surgery.  —  Professor  Warren,  Instructor  Homans,  Instructor  Gay,  Instructor 
Cabot,  Assistant  Watson,  Instructor  Burrell.    8  hours  per  week. 

Many  of  the  studies  of  the  fourth  year  were  elective. 
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TABLE  I.  —  GENERAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  8CHOOL. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOB  ADMISSION. 

"3n*>    Else-     G*o.       Qu*l.      ■» *      Et-. 

Fhywlcs.    Latin,    lish.     tire.    Chera.   Analysis.   rBHVH*  Jtcted. 

fjnn6/0ffered    •  61  60  65  66  89  24  ^          , 

I  Conditioned  19  8  0  7  16  8  / 
1894.  < 

js    .{Offered   ..  80  71  65  54  62  21  1T9          g 

I  ^    I  Conditioned  81        11         2        1        28  1         / 

New  matriculant.  .  .   .    17*  I  **"»"•  '  '  '       • 
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Of  these  83  %  were  College  graduates. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance :  — 

In  courses  for  graduates 56 

Fourth  Class ' 88 

Third  Class 98 

Second  Class 128 

First  Class 182 

Total 492 

8  yrt.  Courts.       4  jrs.  Coarss. 

Applicants  for  Degree 59  28 

Rejected 16  7 

Graduated 48  21 

Of  the  21  students  who  receired  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  In  the  four 
years'  course,  5  receired  the  degree  cum  laude,  and  7  receired  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  together  with  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

The  following  theses  were  recommended  for  mention  on  the  Commencement 
programme :  — 

Joseph  Almarin  Capps,  A.B.,  "A  Study  of  the  Blood  in  General  Paralysis. n 
Clenn  Melville  Hibbard,  A.B.,  ••  A  Study  of  the  Excretion  of  Urea  and  Uric 
Acid  in  Mental  Diseases  with  special  Reference  to  Melancholia.*' 


SUMMBB  COURSES. 

Graduate  Coubsbs. 

1801. 

1802. 

1803. 

1894. 

1805. 

1800-01. 

1801-02. 

1892-03. 

1803-04. 

1804-95. 

Coarse*  taken    . 
8tadenU    .... 
Receiptt   .... 

77 

05 

$1817 

84 

67 

$1866 

Ill 
81 
$2660 

101 
03 
$2365 

110 

80 

$2725 

145 

43 

$2137 

62 
33 

$1240 

103 
52 

$2083 

82 

63 

$2010 

05 

60 

$2813.33 
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Early  in  the  year  the  Faculty  voted  to  admit  women  to  the  Grad- 
uate Courses  of  the  School  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructors  in 
charge,  provided  the  rules  of  the  hospitals  in  which  clinical  instruc- 
tion is  given  be  observed. 

WILLIAM  L.   RICHARDSON,  Dean. 


THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

To  the  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  As  the  Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  on  the  Dental  School  for  the  year  ending 
September  25th,  1895. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  thirty-eight  new  students  entered  the 
School,  and  forty-two  of  the  old  students  returned  to  complete  their 
work,  making  the  total  number  of  students  in  the  School  during  the 
year,  eighty.  Of  this  number,  seventeen  received  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine  at  Commencement  in  June. 

Instruction  was  given  as  usual  throughout  the  year.  To  the  first 
class :  —  in  Anatomy  by  Professor  Dwight ;  in  Physiology  by  Pro- 
fessor Bowditch ;  in  Histology  by  Professor  Minot ;  in  Chemistry  by 
Professor  Hills ;  in  Hygiene  by  Dr.  Harrington ;  and  in  Bacteriology 
by  Professor  Ernst. 

To  the  second  class :  — in  Operative  Dentistry  by  Professor  Fille- 
brown ;  in  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  by  Assistant  Professor 
Briggs;  in  Dental  Pathology  by  Professor  Brackett;  in  Oral 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  by  Dr.  Stanton;  in  Crown  and  Bridge 
Work  by  Dr.  Cooke ;  and  in  Orthodontia  by  Dr.  Smith. 

To  the  third  class :  —  in  Operative  Dentistry,  Orthodontia,  and 
Crown  and  Bridge  Work;  in  Surgical  Pathology  by  Dr.  Monks; 
and  in  Neurology  by  Dr.  Walton. 

Special  clinical  instruction  of  great  value  was  also  given  during 
the  year  by  Drs.  Clapp,  Potter,  and  Stoddard. 

The  Mechanical  Department  with  Dr.  Moriarty  in  charge  con- 
tinued its  good  work  by  supplying  artificial  substitutes  in  many  cases 
where  the  natural  teeth  had  been  lost  from  disease  and  neglect. 
Cleft  palates  were  also  treated  with  artificial  vela,  and  splints  made 
and  applied  for  fractured  jaws. 

The  work  of  the  Operative  Department  shows  an  increase  over  any 
previous  year.  6,414  patients  were  treated  and  12,072  operations 
performed. 

The  Museum  under  the  efficient  management  of  Dr.  Boardman 
was  enriched  by  a  gift  from  the  late  Dr.  Eliaha  Tucker,  who  died  in 
May,  consisting  of  all  his  dental  instruments.  This  gift  was  sup- 
plemented later  by  the  presentation  of  the  operating  cabinet  from 
Mrs.  Tucker  and  her  son. 


SUMMER   COURSE    IN    DENTISTRY.  UVA 

The  illness  of  Professor  Chandler  during  the  year  prevented  him 
from  giving  his  usual  course  of  lectures  in  Mechanical  Dentistry. 
This  loss  was  in  a  measure  supplied  by  Professor  Fillebrown,  who 
also  acted  as  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

In  August,  Professor  Chandler  died,  bringing  to  an  untimely  end 
twenty-six  years  of  continuous  and  valuable  service  to  the  School. 
In  1869,  Dr.  Chandler  was  made  Adjunct  Professor  and  in  1871 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry.  From  1874  until-  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  His  ability  as  a  dentist, 
coupled  with  his  scholarly  mind  and  gentle  instincts  made  him  a  man 
of  such  influence  and  power  in  the  School  and  community  that  his 
loss  is  a  serious  blow  to  the  School. 

Professor  Fillebrown  continued  to  act  as  Secretary  until  Novem- 
ber last,  when  the  new  Dean  was  appointed  and  entered  upon  his 
duties. 

Fred  Homer  Woodcock,  D.M.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Mechanical 
Department  died  June  27th,  1895.  His  service  in  the  School 
covered  a  short  period,  but  during  that  time  he  proved  himself  to  be 
an  instructor  of  rare  merit.  He  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise, 
and  his  death  is  to  be  deeply  deplored. 

On  June  22d,  the  Faculty  voted  to  establish  a  Summer  course  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  to  practitioners  of  good  repute,  and 
to  somewhat  advanced  students.  The  lateness  of  the  action  of  the 
Faculty  made  it  impossible  to  advertise  properly  this  new  departure. 
However,  in  spite  of  this  shortness  of  notice,  eight  students  matricu- 
lated, and  the  Infirmary  of  the  School  and  the  Mechanical  Labora- 
tory were  opened  to  them  on  July  8th,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Paul  and  Dr.  Wyllie,  Demonstrators  of  Operative  Dentistry, 
and  Dr.  Moriarty,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry.  A 
course  of  lectures  began  on  August  12th,  embracing  Operative  Den- 
tistry by  Professor  Fillebrown  and  Dr.  Potter,  Crown  and  Bridge 
Work  by  Dr.  Cooke,  and  Orthodontia  by  Dr.  Smith.  Dr.  Stod- 
dard gave  special  clinical  instruction  in  the  Mechanical  Laboratory. 
The  course  closed  on  September  9th,  the  students  saying  that  they 
had  received  much  instruction,  and  the  Faculty  feeling  that  a  good 
beginning  had  been  made  in  summer  teaching. 

EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  Dean. 


THE  BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

To  the  President  op  the  University: 

Sir,  —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  Bussey 
Institution  for  the  year  1894-95  : 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  was  15. 

The  usual  regular  courses  of  instruction  were  given  in  agriculture, 
horticulture,  botany,  and  agricultural  chemistry.  The  course  given 
by  Mr.  Motley  was  interrupted  by  his  death,  at  the  midyear,  but  the 
teaching  of  technical  agriculture  was  continued  by  the  Superintendent 
of  the  farm,  Mr.  Hersey. 

Several  of  the  more  advanced  students  attended  one  or  more 
courses  of  instruction  at  Cambridge,  in  addition  to  their  work  at 
Jamaica  Plain. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  number  of  students  attending  the  School 
during  this  year  (15)  and  the  preceding  year  (16)  is  larger  than  had 
previously  been  usual.  The  fact  that  as  many  men  have  already 
been  registered  for  the  current  year  (1895-96)  goes  to  show  that  the 
increase  may  be  regarded  as  normal,  and  be  counted  on  as  a  perma- 
nent gain. 

F.  H.  STOKER,  Dean. 


THE  VETERINARY  SCHOOL. 

To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  In  the  absence  of  Professor  Lyman,  I  have  the  honor  to 
make  the  thirteenth  annnal  report  of  the  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Of  the  sixteen  candidates  eligible  for  the  degree,  all  presented 
themselves  for  the  final  examination;  of  the  nine  members  of  the 
third  class,  eight  presented  themselves  and  all  were  successful. 
One,  however,  being  bat  twenty  years  of  age,  was  not  allowed  to 
graduate.  There  were  eight  other  applications  for  the  degree,  made 
by  students  who  had  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  School 
as  to  time  of  attendance  and  so  forth,  but  who,  for  various 
reasons,  had  not  been  eligible  to  membership  in  the  third  class. 
Of  these,  three  were  successful ;  so  that  there  were  ten  graduates 
for  the  year. 

There  are  now  fifty-six  registered  students  in  the  School,  divided 
as  follows :  Thirteen  in  the  third  class,  twenty-two  in  the  second, 
fifteen  in  the  first,  and  six  in  the  special.  There  were  twenty-six 
applicants  at  the  admission  examinations,  of  whom  seventeen  were 
successful. 

On  reviewing  the  catalogue  of  students  attending  the  School,  we 
see  that  they  are  drawn  from  a  larger  area  than  ever  before.  Dur- 
ing the  present  year  there  are  in  attendance  students  from  Rhode 
Island,  District  of  Columbia,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  Maine, 
as  well  as  from  Massachusetts.  The  slight  falling  off  in  attendance 
was  probably  due,  in  some  measure,  to  the  fact  that  on  Dec.  10, 
1894,  at  a  meeting  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College, 
it  was  voted  "  that  in  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  the  annual 
tuition-fee  shall  be  $150,  with  no  additional  fee  for  matriculation  or 
graduation ;  this  change  shall  apply  to  students  who  may  hereafter 
enter  the  School."  The  income  from  tuition-fees  during  the  current 
year  will  consequently  be  larger  than  it  was  in  the  year  1894-95. 

There  have  been  two  subjects  of  study  added  to  the  course  during 
the  present  year,  both  of  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
field  of  comparative  medicine.  The  first  of  these  subjects  is  to  be 
treated  by  Professor  Theobald  Smith  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Etiology  and  Hygiene  of  the  Infectious  Diseases  of  the  Domestic 
Animals ;  the  second  will  be  treated  in  a  laboratory  course  on  Patho- 
logical Anatomy,  to  be  given  by  Langdon  Frothingham,  M.D.V.,  who 
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has  recently  returned  from  Germany,  where  he  has  been  devoting 
himself  to  a  special  study 'of  that  subject.  The  course  in  Meat 
Inspection  will  be  given  during  the  present  year  by  Albert  J. 
Sheldon,  D.V.S. 

The  facilities  given  by  the  School  for  demonstrating  pathological 
lesions  in  cattle  have  been  extensive,  owing  to  the  connection  of 
members  of  the  Faculty  with  the  State  Board  of  Cattle  Commis- 
sioners, and  to  the  active  measures  that  have  been  taken  by  the 
Commission  during  the  past  year  for  the  suppression  of  glanders, 
infectious  swine  disease,  and  bovine  tuberculosis.  Students  have 
had  opportunities  to  be  present  at  the  autopsies  of  all  animals 
destroyed  at  the  State  quarantine  stations  at  Brighton,  Watertown 
and  Somerville,  as  well  as  of  those  destroyed  at  Ward's  Wharf  in 
the  City  of  Boston.  The  students  have  had  ample  opportunities  to 
study  the  lesions  and  various  characteristics  of  the  contagious  dis- 
eases, and  the  various  chronic  lesions  found  at  the  autopsy  table. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  advisibility  of  establish- 
ing two  scholarships  in  the  School  reported  favorably,  and  there- 
upon the  Faculty  recommended  that  two  scholarships  be  given 
annually  to  students  entering  the  School  after  June  1,  1895,  candi- 
dates to  be  meritorious  students  in  need  of  such  assistance,  who 
have  been  in  the  School  one  full  year  at  least.  This  award  will  be 
made  by  the  Corporation  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  academic  year.  It  is  hoped  that  charitably  disposed 
persons  may  be  induced  to  found  other  scholarships  in  the  School. 

Finance.  —  The  itemized  account  in  the  Statement  of  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  University  shows  that  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
Veterinary  Department,  the  School  earned  $6305.10  in  1894-95, 
as  against  85305.00  in  1893-94,  a  gain  of  $1000.10.  A  careful  in- 
quiry has  shown  the  running  expenses  of  the  School  to  be  $9029.12. 
The  deficit  incurred  by  the  School  during  the  year  is,  therefore, 
$2724.02  ;  an  increase  over  that  of  the  year  previous  of  $115.02. 

The  three  years'  graded  course  in  Veterinary  Medicine  was  first 
instituted  in  the  United  States  by  Harvard  University.  Since  the 
establishment  of  that  course,  the  opinion  that  the  practitioner  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  should  be  a  graduate  of  a  three  years'  school 
has  gained  the  support  of  the  community  at  large,  as  well  as  of  the 
veterinary  profession,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  two  years  the  legislatures  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and 
Maryland,  have  all  passed  laws  regulating  the  practice  of  veterinary 
medicine,  and  requiring  practitioners  to  present  diplomas  from  three 
years'  schools  in  order  to  obtain  a  license  to  practice  in  thote  States. 
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The  importance  of  comparative  medicine  has  been  further  recog- 
nized by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  which,  during  the  past 
session,  made  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  the  use  of  Cornell 
University  in  putting  up  suitable  buildings  for  a  veterinary  depart- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  pledged  itself  to  so  support  the  school 
that  the  University  should  lose  nothing  by  it.  The  Pennsylvania 
legislature  of  1891  made  an  appropriation  of  $12,000  for  the  veteri- 
nary department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  suitable  hospital  for  dogs.  It,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vided that  the  State  should  pay  annually  $5000  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  department.  Private  benefactors  have  already  endowed 
the  veterinary  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  so  that 
it  receives  $4000  per  year  from  this  source. 

The  conception  of  the  aims  and  possibilities  of  a  veterinary 
school  is,  I  fear,  very  limited  in  our  community.  The  aim  of  the 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  of  Harvard  University  is  not  alone 
that  of  training  men  to  minister  to  the  ailments  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals. While  this  is  an  essential  and  worthy  object,  the  School  has 
a  higher  purpose, — that  of  demonstrating  the  relations  in  which 
such  diseases  stand  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  family.  Certain  it 
is  that  this  object  is  worthy  the  support  and  assistance  of  the  State, 
the  University,  and  those  private  persons  whose  munificence  and 
philanthropy  are  directed  to  the  alleviation  of  suffering  and  the 
improvement  of  education. 

When  we  consider  what  has  already  been  accomplished  in  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  various  antitoxines,  of  Jennets  vaccination,  of  Pas- 
teur's innoculation,  of  Koch's  lymph,  and  of  the  relation  of  human 
and  bovine  tuberculosis,  and  in  the  recognition  of  Actinomycosis, 
the  possibilities  of  comparative  medicine  seem  unlimited ;  but  to 
utilize  and  apply  these  discoveries  we  must  train  men  in  the  science  of 
comparative  medicine.  Unfortunately,  the  Veterinary  Department, 
having  no  endowment,  and  being  entirely  dependent  on  tuition-fees  in 
the  School  and  paying  patients  at  the  Hospital,  is  unable  to  take  part 
in  the  solution  of  the  larger  problems  of  comparative  medicine. 

The  public  benefactors  in  medical  research  have  not  been  physi- 
cians only,  but  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of 
comparative  pathology.  The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  should 
be  conducted  as  a  school  of  science,  and  not  simply  as  a  place  to 
train  practitioners ;  but  such  a  school  of  science  must  be  endowed. 

FREDERICK  H.  OSGOOD,  Acting  Dean. 

Dkckmbkr  4,  1895. 


THE  VETERINARY  HOSPITAL. 


To  the  President  or  the  University  :  — 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  Veterinary  Hos- 
pital for  the  year  1894-95. 

Finances.  — The  total  expenditure,  including  salaries  of  the  Hos- 
pital Staff,  was  $15,818.54,  a  saving  of  $2,129.50  over  that  of 
1898-94.  The  total  earnings  for  the  year  were  $16,843.80.  This 
amount  is  $3,283.20  less  than  the  earnings  for  1893-94,  a  diminu- 
tion which  is  in  part  due  to  the  cessation  of  the  subscription  plan,  as 
explained  in  the  last  report.  Patrons  who  had  been  subscribers 
found  themselves  obliged  to  pay  $1.50  per  day  for  horses  while  at 
the  Hospital,  instead  of  the  previous  charge  of  $1.00.  This  change 
resulted  in  some  loss  of  patronage  for  several  months ;  but  as  early 
as  January  1st,  1895,  or  five  months  after  the  subscription  plan  was 
abolished,  the  volume  of  business  began  to  increase.  The  total  earn- 
ings, in  the  Hospital  proper,  for  the  last  seven  months  of  the  year 
from  January  1st  to  July  31st,  were  $7,706.15,  against  $7,483.73 
for  the  year  1893-94,  showing  an  increase  for  the  seven  months  of 
$222.42.  The  earnings  for  August,  September,  and  October  of  the 
present  year,  1895,  were  in  excess  of  the  earnings  for  the  cor- 
responding months  of  any  year  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Hospital ; 
the  earnings  for  1895  being  $3,654.42,  as  against  $2,527.97  for  the 
same  months  of  1894,  an  increase  of  $1,125.45  for  the  quarter. 

The  following  table  shows  the  earnings  of  the  Hospital  for  the  past 
eleven  years,  that  is,  ever  since  its  establishment. 


Year.  Earnings. 

1883-84 £9,520.58 

1884-85 14,008.40 

1885-86 14,926.17 

188G-87 14,649.15 

1887-88 12,820.07 

1888-89 15,066.94 


Year.  Earnings. 

1889-90 $18,021.96 

1890-91 17,463.22 

1891-92 20,007.58 

1892-93 19,873.45 

1893-94 20,126.40 

1894-95 16,843.30 


Repairs  and  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  present  year 
to  the  extent  of  $443.32. 

Forge. — The  work  in  this  division  has  been  very  satisfactory 
during  the  past  year.  Demonstrations  on  the  shoeing  of  lame  horses 
have  been  given  daily  to  students  of  the  third  class. 

Dogs.  — The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
pmall  animals  treated  at  the  Hospital. 


1884-85 
1885-86 
188G-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 


free;  clinic. 

)ogs  189, 

other  email  animals  15 

44     230, 

u 

44 

4 

"     385, 

44 

44 

12 

"    820, 

It 

44 

8 

44     259, 

it 

tt 

13 

"     87C, 

it 

tt 

10 

44     405, 

tt 

tt 

21 

M     418, 

it 

44 

80 

44     432, 

44 

44 

43 

44     464, 

44 

44 

46 

44     668, 

44 

44 

79 

44     643,. 

44 

44 

90 
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I  would  again  urge  the  importance  of  a  suitable  dog  infirmary,  and 
would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  tbat  the  Veterinary  Department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  already  completed  a  modern 
dog  hospital  from  the  $12,000  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  pur- 
!>ose,  — a  hospital  which  is  light  and  cheerful,  and  offers  every  facility 
for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  large  variety  of  cases  which  are  pre- 
sented. The  modern  dog  infirmaries  have  tile  floors,  with  separate 
iron  cages  for  the  confinement  of  all  cases.  The  value  of  such  cages 
is  apparent,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  cleansed  and 
disinfected.  Isolated  wards  are  also  essential  for  the  treatment  of 
skin  diseases,  distemper,  and  so  forth. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Faculty  of  the  School  have  realized 
fully  the  importance  of  a  free  clinic  for  the  satisfactory  instruction 
of  students,  and  as  a  means  of  furnishing  free  treatment  for  the  ani- 
mals of  the  poor.  We  have  been  looking  for  some  time  for  a  build- 
ing well-adapted  for  this  purpose.  In  the  month  of  September  last 
we  found  on  Northampton  St.,  between  Tremont  St.  and  Columbus 
Ave.,  a  building  of  brick,  one  story  high,  with  a  monitor  roof, 
100  ft.  deep  by  60  ft.  wide,  admirab'y  adapted  for  a  free  clinic. 
The  basement  was  provided  with  some  fifty  stalls  where  animals 
might  be  kept  temporarily  for  treatment  or  observation.  The  matter 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Visiting  Committee  on  the  day  of 
the  opening  exercises  of  the  College,  and  a  sub-committee  went  to 
the  premises,  and  made  an  examiuation  of  the  building,  locality,  etc. 
Several  subsequent  meetings  were  held,  and  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion and  consultation,  the  Committee  offered  the  Corporation  the 
use  of  the  building  for  a  period  of  three  years,  free  of  any  expense. 
The  owner  of  the  bui  ding  also  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Visiting 
Committee  $600,  to  make  such  alterations  and  repairs  as  the  Hos- 
pital Staff  should  deem  advisable.  Four  other  gentlemen  have  also 
signified  their  willingness  to  subscribe  $100  per  year  for  three 
years    toward  the   securing  of  instruments,   and    the  maintenance 
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of  the  establishment.  The  matter  is  at  the  present  time 
before  the  Corporation  for  their  consideration. 

I  trust  that  the  new  establishment  may  be  opened  within  a  very 
short  time,  and  feel  certain  that  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
charitable  persons  in  our  vicinity  to  maintain  such  an  establishment 
for  the  sake  of  the  good  it  would  do. 

The  record  of  the  out-clinics  shows  that  642  horses,  838  dogs,  and 
68  other  animals  were  treated  during  the  year.  The  Hospital  has 
therefore  been  able  to  offer  to  students  available  clinics  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Hospital  Wards,  daily  examination  and  treatment :  — 

An  average  of  14  horses  each  day 5,146  days  of  treatment 

An  average  of  26  other  animals  each  day  .   .   .  9,040      u  u 

Out  Clinics,  horses,  dogs,  and  other  animals  .   .  1,048       u  " 

Operations 645       "  " 

Examinations  for  soundness 94 


tt 


During  the  past  year  there  have  been  treated  within  the  Hospital 
890  horses,  the  combined  treatment  lasting  over  a  period  of  5146 
days,  also  643  dogs  and  90  other  animals,  the  combined  treatment 
lasting  over  a  period  of  9490  days. 

The  table  appended  shows  the  classification  of  cases  and  the 
organs  involved. 


1894-95. 


November 
December 
January  . 
February 
March .    . 
April    .    . 
May .   .    . 
June     .    . 
July.    .    . 
August 
September 
October  . 

Totals    . 


c  a 
Ob 


12 
o 
8 
4 

10 

13 
7 
6 

19 
5 
6 

16 


HI 


S 

o 

a 

o 
b> 

o 


43 
33 
46 
37 
51 
48 
55 
33 
34 
42 
45 
49 

516 


1 

tt 

& 

• 

! 

& 

0 

• 

i 
c 

• 

t 

s 

4 
7 
8 
4 
12 
4 
1 
3 
4 

a* 

o 
2 
3 

4 
4 

6 
3 
9 
3 
7 
3 
4 
6 
2 
2 

44 
42 
55 
36 
40 
37 
69 
38 
54 
52 
69 
|  68 

2 
4 

7 
0 
3 
7 
7 
8 
6 
7 

10 
8 

69 

57 

53 

594 

I 


o 
CO 


44 
41 
67 
44 
44 
71 
68 
58 
72 
31 
46 
59 


645 


§ 

t 

O 


21 
13 
20 
23 
44 
21 
25 
19 
33 
36 
41 
27 


323 


i 

s 

S 

a 
5 


6 

8 

9 

4 

7 

19 

12 

11 

12 

1 

8 

10 


98 
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3 

4 

0 

6 

6 

18 

20 

13 

o 

4 

12 


94 


M  S 

H<8 


16 
24 
23 
26 
43 
33 
29 
16 
16 
36 
16 
32 


310 


Average  number  of  days  each  animal  remained  in  Hospital,  Hones,  13 ;  other 
animals,  12. 

Average  number  in  Hospital  per  day,  40. 
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Instruction.  —  Special  instruction  has  been  given  by  one  or  more 
members  of  the  Hospital  Staff  every  morning  from  8  to  10,  to  mem- 
bers of  the  third  class,  who  assist  in  the  operations,  the  applications 
of  dressings,  and  the  care  of  all  patients  in  the  Hospital  wards,  the 
class  being  divided  into  three  sections,  —  dressers,  dispensers,  and 
visitors, — serving  in  rotation  in  those  three  capacities.  While  the 
dressers  are  performing  their  duties  in  the  Hospital,  the  dispensers 
are  preparing  the  necessary  medicines  and  dressings  in  the  phar- 
macy, under  the  direction  of  the  resident  house-surgeon.  The  visi- 
tors in  their  turn  attend  all  the  outside  calls  with  the  visiting  sur- 
geons, a  privilege  which  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  study  the  dif- 
ference between  the  methods  pursued  in  the  Hospital  and  in  out-door 
practice. 

Clinical  lectures  are  given  every  morning,  from  10  to  11,  in  one  of 
the  Hospital  wards,  to  members  of  the  second  and  third  classes. 

Monday  ....  Dr.  Howard.  Thursday  ....  Prof.  Osgood. 

Tuesday     .   .   .  Dr.  LaBaw.  Friday Dr.  Leonard. 

Wednesday   .   .  Dr.  Sheldon.  Saturday  .   .   .   .Dr.  Foss. 

Surgical  operations  are  performed  at  the  Hospital  from  11  to  1 
during  the  day ;  they  numbered  during  the  past  year  645  operations. 

Examinations  for  soundness,  out-clinics,  and  out- visits  are 
attended  to  as  presented,  it  being  impossible  to  have  them  all  at  any 
fixed  hour ;  but  as  the  members  of  the  upper  class  devote  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  (when  not  engaged  at  lecturer)  to  the  Hospital,  they 
get  the  benefit  of  a  large  proportion  of  these  cases.  Autopsies  are 
made  upon  all  animals  that  die  in  the  Hospital. 

FREDERICK  II.  OSGOOP,  Surgeon  in  Charge. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir, — We  have  added  two  numbers  to  our  Bibliographical  Contri- 
butions during  the  year :  —  namely,  a  Bibliography  of  the  Historical 
Literature  of  North  Carolina  (No.  48),  by  Stephen  B.  Weeks, 
Ph.D. ;  and  an  Analysis  of  the  Early  Records  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 163G-1750  (No.  50),  by  Andrew  McFarland  Davis,  S.B., 
A.M. 

The  accessions  to  the  University  Library  for  the  year,  and  the 
present  extent  of  the  various  departments,  are  as  follows  :  — 


1 

Principal  Departments. 

Volumes  added. 

Present  extent  In 

Volumes. 

Pamphlets. 

Gore  1 1  all  (College  Library)  . 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  .    . 

Astronomical  Observatory  .   . 
Botanic  Garden  (Herbarium)  . 

10,903 

1,684 

C89 

554 

50 

5C9 

293 

159 

40 

98 

226 

333,987 

35,015 

4,559 

20,510 

2,100 

24,820 

8,003 

6,789 

3,500 

1,458 

5,171 

332,982 

4,222 

14 

5,462 

•      • 

903 

11,178 

4,230 

100 
1,771 
5,078 

Total 

15,325 

452,512 

300,540 

i 

If  to  this  total  of  452,512  volumes  be  added  the  12,087  volumes 
of  the  permanent  collections  in  the  laboratories  and  class-rooms,  (see 
below)  we  have  a  grand  total  of  464,599  volumes  for  the  University 
Library,  and  if  unbound  pamphlets  be  included  the  total  number  is 
831,134. 

The  Whitney  Library  of  Geology,  a  part  of  the  collection  in  the 
Museum  of  Zoology,  is  only  in  part  included  in  the  count  of  the 
Museum  Library ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  deduction  has  been 
made  in  the  General  Library  for  volumes  parted  with  on  exchange 
account,  or  for  transfers  to  departmental  libraries. 

The  Medical  School  depends  upon  the  Collections  of  the  Boston 
Medical  Library  Association,  kindly  thrown  open  to  its  use. 
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The  present  extent  of  the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries  is  as 
follows :  — 


Permanent. 


Laboratories. 

1.  Chemical 

2.  Zoological 

3.  Geological 

4.  Botanical 

5.  Physical 

6.  Phyiical  Geography  . 

7.  Mineralogical    .   .   . 

Clast-Rooms. 

1.  Classical 

2.  History 

3.  United  States  History 

4.  Political  Economy    . 

5.  Mathematics  .... 

6.  French 

7.  English 

8.  Sanskrit 

9.  German 

10.  Social  Questions    .   . 

11.  Music 

12.  Philosophy 

13.  Semitic 

14.  Romance  Languages 

15.  Fine  Arts 

16.  Fogg  Museum    .   .   .   , 

17.  Architecture  .  .   .   . 

Totals 


633 
210 
103 
590 
6 
301 
119 


2,959 

1,470 

781 

761 

246 

1,325 

75 

156 

847 

636 

102 

288 

605 

285 

12 

28 

140 


On  Deposit. 


12,087 


1,112 


1 
845 
156 
180 


144 


1 

105 


Totals. 


88 

. 
1 


2,079 


1,650 
210 
108 
600 
851 
457 
299 


3,103 

1,471 

781 

762 

851 

1,325 

75 

156 

347 

636 

102 

821 

605 

286 

12 

23 

140 


14,166 


An  assistant  is  sent  from  the  Central  Library  every  week  to 
examine  the  shelves  of  these  libraries  by  the  shelf-lists,  and  the  titles 
of  missing  books  are  reported  at  once  to  the  officer  of  instruction  in 
immediate  charge  of  the  library  where  such  loss  or  misplacement  has 
been  discoveied.  Temporary  loans  of  books  from  Gore  Hall  are 
made  to  these  libraries  to  facilitate  the  instruction  of  the  several 
departments.     Two  of  these  libraries  are  open  for  evening  use. 

Of  the  accessions  to  the  Gore  Hall  collections  there  were  added  by 
gift  4851  volumes  and  7522  pamphlets;  and  the  accessions  also 
include  928  volumes  of  bound  serials  (received  in  parts),  and  434 
volumes  made  by  binding  pamphlets. 
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The  accessions  of  recent  years  to  the  University  Library  (exclud- 
ing the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries)  have  been  as  follows : — 


In  1879  . 

.  10,389  vols. 

In  1885  . 

.  14,558  vols. 

In  1891  . 

.  18,276  vols 

"  1880  . 

.    7,247     " 

"  1886  . 

.    9,191     " 

"  1892  . 

.  13,785     " 

"  1881  . 

.    9,804     " 

"  1887  . 

.  11,924     » 

11  1893  . 

.  22,370     " 

44  1882  . 

.    9,129     " 

"  1888  . 

.  16,468     " 

"  1894  . 

.  15,788     " 

"  1883  . 

.    9,818     " 

"  1889  . 

.  12,253     " 

"  1895  . 

.  15,825     " 

"  1884  . 

.  12,360     " 

"  1890  . 

.  16,051     " 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  Books  at  Gore  Hall  in  1894-95 
as  compared  with  previous  years  :  — 


lOOO      Ol)« 

1880-40. 

1890-01. 

1801-02. 

1802-03. 

• 

1803-04. 

1804-06. 

1.  Books  lent  out .    .    . 

2.  Used  in  the  building 

3.  Overnight  use  of  re- 

served books  .   .   . 

68,892 
14,299 

21,802 

74,906 
17,203 

24,989 

70,036 
15,861 

21,706 

71,434 
19,648 

20,469 

80,380 
23,671 

24,482 

82,618 
22,442 

25,377 

81,331 
23,500 

20,985 

Total  (excluding  No.  3, 
which  is  incl.  in  No.  1) 

83,191 

92,109 

85,897 

91,082 

104,051 

105,060 

104,831 

No.  of  books  reserved  . 

5,848 

6,215 

6,253 

6,397 

6,652 

7,427 

6,847 

The  increasing  number  of  books  reserved  —  of  whose  hall-use  no 
record  is  kept  — has  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  number  of  volumes 
used  in  the  building,  of  whose  use  record  is  made.  The  establish- 
ment of  class-room  libraries  checks  the  increase  of  the  figures  against 
the  class  marked  3  in  the  above  table.  It  is  the  observation,  how- 
ever, of  those  in  charge  of  the  reference  service,  of  which  no  statis- 
tics are  kept,  that  it  is  constantly  increasing,  year  by  year,  and  that 
the  increase  for  last  year  was  very  great. 
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1 

! 

1800-01. 

1801-02. 

1892-93. 

18VW~Tf4. 

1804-05. 

3,198 
2,348 

3,198 
2,409 

3,287 
2,562 

3,340 
2,704 

3.444 
2,696 

§ 

5,546 

5,607 

5,849 

6,044 

6,140 

The  number  of  students  of  Radcliffe  College  who  have  borrowed 
books  during  the  past  eight  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 
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Team. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1889-90.  1890-41. 

1891-92.  1892-93. 

1 

1893-94. 

1894-96. 

1.  Borrowers    .    .   . 

2.  Books  borrowed  . 

3.  Reserved  books  . 

66 

1,545 

301 

72 

1,531 

299 

84 

1,829 

286 

82 
930 
284 

HI 
886 
127 

132 

1,057 

25 

108 

1,162 

182 

156 

1,672 

148 

The  figures  in  the  third  class  are  included  in  class  No.  2. 
Their  own  collection  of  8313  books  supplies  naturally  their  main 
needs. 

The  following  table  shows  for  a  series  of  years  the  use  made  of 
"  Admission-Cards,"  by  which  students  have  access  to  special  classes 
of  the  books  for  investigation  at  the  shelves :  — 

ADMISSION-CARDS. 


History 

Science 

Art  (including  Music)  .   . 

Literature 

Classics 

Philosophy 

Theology 

Political  Economy     .   .   . 
Education 


74 
12 
13 
62 
47 
8 
15 
64 


I 


i  Total  students 
Times  of  use  . 


295 
7,875 


71 
14 
16 
54 
42 
9 
11 
49 


81 
9 
24 
27 
24 
16 
6 
25 


266     212 
7,9808,390 


58 

6 

19 

32 

22 

9 

4 

13 


158 
6,490 


86 

8 

15 

88 

18 

12 

8 

9 


144 
2,512 


I 


41 
9 
18 
45 
22 
16 
9 
14 


169 
3,629 


59 

28 

4 

62 

26 

i 

9 


68 
27 

8 

68 
45 
17 

3 
15 

8 


205     249 
4,560  6,974 


68 

9 

6 

58 

44 

12 

8 

15 


209 
4,852 


The  percentage  of  users  among  the  undergraduates  during  recent 
years  is  given  in  the  following  table,  which  shows,  however,  only 
such  students  as  were  registered  at  the  general  delivery  desk  in  Gore 
Hall,  and  drew  books  at  that  desk :  — 


Seniors .   . 
Juniori .   . 
Sophomores 
Freshmen . 


88 
83 
83 
65 


CO 


90 
88 
85 
80 


S 
i 

9? 


90 
93 
86 
80 


92 
96 
93 
78 


96 
90 
92 
69 


1 


00 
CO 


99 

98 
94 

77 


97 
99 
90 
69 


91 
95 
90 
67 


89 
95 
84 
59 


8 


92 
92 
82 
61 


91 
90 
77 
62 


OO 


91 
90 
79 
59 


o 


OO 


97 
96 
76 
59 
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STUDENTS9   USE  OF  THE   GORE   HALL   LIBRARY. 


Svuinutb  OF 

XoHV^VU* 

1800-01. 

1801-92. 

1802-08. 

1803-44. 

1804-06. 

• 

1 

86 

• 

o 

41 

to 

a . 

si 

86 

• 

o 
« 

39 

No.  taking 
g         books. 

• 

si 

© 
•3 

g 

41 

No.  taking 
»         books. 

• 

o 

t 

47 

M 

41 

& 

60 

1  No.  taking 
£    1     bookiu 

Divinity  .   .   . 

86 

Law     .... 

254 

151 

279 

147 

368 

165 

394 

161 

358 

169 

404 

176 

Scientific    . 

65 

87 

88 

42 

118 

71 

181 

93 

280 

139 

808 

144 

Resident  Grad. 

98 

81 

110 

92 

176 

151 

190 

157 

241 

209 

242 

204 

Senior  Class  . 

278 

254 

289 

260 

271 

251 

327 

300 

828 

296 

827 

818 

Junior  Class  . 

244 

232 

254 

282 

804 

281 

827 

298 

852 

820 

848 

885 

Sophom.  Class 

282 

258 

289 

245 

331 

274 

885 

298 

849 

313 

425 

823 

Freshm.  Class 

328 

215 

866 

217 

381 

234 

409 

254 

425 

252 

899 

236 

8p.  Students  . 

144 
1719 

100 
1859 

141 
1867 

128 
1404 

169 
2152 

114 
1580 

149 
2404 

105 
1708 

162 
2577 

116 
1855 

168 
2671 

127 
1908 

Total.   .   . 

Nineteen  years  ago  only  57%  of  all  the  College  students  used  the 
Library.  In  the  last  year,  of  the  1667  undergraduates  only  828 
failed  to  borrow  books,  and  of  this  last  number,  257  drew  out 
44  reserved  books,"  of  which  no  record  was  made  at  the  General  De- 
livery. This  reduces  the  number  of  students  who  made  no  recorded 
use  of  the  Library  to  71,  out  of  a  total  of  1667.  The  libraries  of  the 
class-rooms  and  laboratories,  as  well  as  those  of  the  students'  clubs, 
provide  reading,  special  as  well  as  general,  for  a  large  number  of  under- 
graduates, including,  very  likely,  some  of  the  71  who  made  no  use  of 
Gore  Hall. 

There  is  no  record  made  of  the  use  of  the  564  periodicals,  current 
numbers  of  which  are  on  file  in  the  Reading  Room  and  open  to  every- 
one's inspection  without  formality. 

BORROWERS   REGISTERED   AT   GORE   HALL. 


1801-02. 

1802-43. 

1803-04. 

1804-06. 

1,831 
196 
298 

1,929 
160 
862 

2,104 
174 
489 

2,069 
198 
645 

Others 

Total 

2,325 

2,451 

2,767 

2,912 
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SUNDAY    USE. 


lOO0  '91  m 

1887-68. 

1888-89 

1880-00. 

18*0-01. 

1801-02. 

1803-08. 

1808-04. 

1804-06. 

Days  open   . 

37 

87 

87 

87 

37 

87 

37 

37 

86 

Users    .   .    . 

2,880 

2,894 

3,024 

3,089 

3,104 

8,284 

8,716 

3,658 

3,634 

Average    .   . 

77 

78 

81 

83 

83 

88 

100 

99 

100 

Highest  no.  . 

118 

106 

108 

118 

132 

119 

135 

136 

131 

The  number  of  scholars  from  a  distance  who  come  to  Cambridge 
for  the  purpose  of  making  use  of  the  Library  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  during  the  last  two  years  120  such  persons  have  been  granted 
temporary  privileges  in  the  Library,  borrowing  1162  volumes;  and 
under  restrictions  indicated  in  the  following  circular,  570  volumes  have 
been  sent  to  102  persons  or  institutions,  including  these  colleges : 
Amherst,  Brown,  Bryn  Mawr,  Chicago,  Clark,  Cornell,  Dartmouth, 
Haverford,  Kansas,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.,  Michigan,  Middlebury, 
North  West,  Princeton.  Rochester,  Texas,  Union,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  Yale. 


Xtbrarg  of  fearvart  TOniversit?, 

Cambrftgr,  fttass.,  81.  &.  &. 

It  is  a  custom,  by  courtesy,  of  this  Library  to  meet  requests  for  the  loan 
of  its  books  to  distant  scholars  on  these  conditions : 

First.  Such  scholars  must  be  actually  engaged  in  teaching  or  author- 
ship, and  need  the  books  for  such  reason. 

Second.  Some  established  and  known  library,  near  such  scholar,  must 
apply  for  the  books  in  behalf  of  such  scholar ;  must  assume  responsibility 
for  the  books  to  us ;  and  may  either  allow  such  scholar  to  use  the  books 
on  its  premises  or  lend  them  to  him  under  the  rules  governing  the  lending 
of  its  own  books. 

Third.  Books  cannot  be  sent,  if  it  be  judged  necessary  by  us  to  confine 
their  use  to  Cambridge,  either  because  they  are  likely  to  be  needed  here, 
or  are  too  rare  to  be  easily  replaced,  or  too  costly  to  be  risked  in  trans- 
portation. 

Fourth.  Expenses  of  transportation  must  be  borne  by  those  applying; 
Adams's  Express  must  be  used  where  possible  in  the  transportation ; 
receipt  of  the  books  must  be  acknowledged  at  once ;  and  when  sent  back, 
notice  of  such  sending  must  be  forwarded  to  us  by  mail  at  the  same  time. 
Promptness  in  these  matters  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  books 
if  they  go  astray. 
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The  library  authorities  cannot  undertake  to  make  investigations  for  dis- 
tant correspondents.  All  letters  asking  information  will  be  answered  so 
far  as  it  can  be  done  without  entailing  research.  It  sometimes  happens, 
that  the  library  is  able  to  turn  over  to  some  one  of  its  frequenters  a 
commission  for  making  searches  or  translations ;  but  the  library  assumes 
no  responsibility  for  the  faithful  performance  of  such  work,  nor  does  it 
act  as  an  intermediary  in  fixing  or  settling  terms  of  payment  for  such 
services.  Communications  must  be  had  directly  with  such  copyists 
or  translators,  who  will  be  asked  to  open  correspondence  with  the 
applicant. 

May,  1895. 

Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  has  immediate  charge  of  the  shelves,  reports 
that  3975  volumes  have  been  permanently  placed  in  the  new  stack 
since  the  last  report,  making  141,392  so  placed  out  of  the  volumes 
constituting  the  Gore  Hall  collection. 

Mr.  Carney  verified  the  shelf -lists  of  the  classifications  in  the  stack 
and  adjacent  parts  in  April,  showing  about  185,000  volumes.  The 
number  of  volumes  which  failed  to  be  accounted  for  was  77,  a  large 
decrease  from  last  year's  report.  Of  those  reported  missing  in  pre- 
vious years  39  were  found  in  their  places,  having  been  silently 
returned  during  the  year.  Of  books  reported  missing  since  1883 
there  are  still  636  unaacounted  for :  427  having  disappeared  from  the 
reserved  books,  and  209  from  the  stack.  Of  these  77  unaccounted 
for  volumes  of  the  year  just  closed  39  have  disappeared  from  the 
books  of  reference,  reserved  books,  and  other  collections  exposed  to 
the  handling  of  all  the  frequenters  of  the  Library,  the  other  38  having 
disappeared  from  the  shelves  to  which  only  the  staff  of  the  Library, 
officers  of  the  College,  and  a  limited  number  of  other  persons  have 
access.  In  the  stack,  125  books  were  found  on  the  wrong  shelves, 
half  of  them  being  found  in  English  and  American  history  and  litera- 
ture. More  effort  than  usual  has  been  made  during  the  year,  to  keep 
the  shelves  in  order,  so  as  to  correct  the  misplacement  which  an 
increased  access  to  the  shelves  naturally  brings.  The  parts  most 
used  have  been  twice  in  the  year  carefully  examined,  and  a  cursory 
examination  of  parts  has  been  made  almost  daily,  —  in  addition  to 
the  annual  enumeration  made  by  Mr.  Carney. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  losses  in  volumes  for  thirteen 
years.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  losses  only  pertain 
to  that  portion  of  the  Library  which  has  been  rearranged  and  to 
all  new  books  received  since  1887.  The  rest  of  the  Library  does 
not  afford  records  by  which  an  examination  can  be  satisfactorily 
made: — 


LOSS  OF  BOOKS. 
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lost  books,  1888 — 1895. 


Yean. 

Reported  lost. 

Later  found. 

Mow  ralMtag,  1896. 

Referred. 

8tack. 

Total. 

1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

78 
51 
70 
48 
35 
49 
34 
93 

175 
65 
53 

165 
77 

37 
41 
34 
25 
21 
29 
20 
57 
30 
19 
19 
25 

•    • 

17 

3 

24 

9 

8 

13 

10 

24 

118 

24 

21 

117 

89 

24 

7 

12 

14 

6 

7 

4 

12 

27 

22 

13 

28 

88 

41 
10 
36 
23 
14 
20 
14 
86 

145 
46 
34 

140 
77 

Totals    . 

993 

357 

427 

209 

636 

This  unsatisfactory  condition  has  grown  out  of  various  causes : 
First,  as  regards  the  stack,  it  is  open  to  the  entire  staff  of  instruction ; 
to  students  who  hold  cards  of  admission ;  to  the  Library  staff ;  and  to 
an  occasional  special  investigator.  Such  an  aggregate  of  frequenters 
will  have  an  inevitable  percentage  of  careless  people,  to  use  no  harsher 
term.  Secondly,  as  regards  the  reserved  and  reference  books,  they  are 
practically  open  to  the  handling  of  any  one  who  chooses  to  touch  them, 
and  offer  a  field  for  depredation  to  any  irresponsible  person. 

Of  the  39  books  missing  in  past  years  and  found  during  this  year, 
the  following  table  will  show  the  chances  of  recovering  those  more 
than  a  year  gone. 


Books. 


1888. 


1889. 


Reserred 
Stack     . 


Totals 


0 
1 


2 
1 


3 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Total* 

0 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

0 
5 

4 

21 

8 
31 

1 

2 

2 

5 

25 

39 

Mr.  Carney  also  reports :  "  In  December,  1894,  the  books  packed 
in  boxes  in  the  cellar  of  Appleton  Chapel  (carried  thither  earlier  to 
make  room  for  newer  books)  were  moved  to  the  Library  of  the  Divin- 
ity School,  and  made  accessible  there  under  the  charge  of  the  libra- 
rian of  that  department. 
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"In  May,  about  60,000  volumes  from  Old  Gore  Hall  were  placed 
and  made  inaccessible  in  the  basement  of  Perkins  Hall,  to  remain 
there  till  the  changes  in  Gore  Hall  were  completed. 

"  In  June,  after  the  examinations  were  over,  the  periodicals,  and 
the  reference  and  reserved  books,  kept  in  and  near  the  Gore  Hall 
reading  room,  were  arranged  in  the  lower  story  of  Massachusetts 
Hall,  which  was  thus  made  a  temporary  reading  room,  while  the 
changes  in  the  Library  were  going  on."  Since  the  present  term 
opened,  some  relief  has  been  found  by  transferring  a  part  of  the  books 
to  the  History  Library  in  Harvard  Hall. 

The  changes  in  the  building  thus  alluded  to  included  an  entire 
transformation  of  the  original  Library  structure,  by  which  a  three- 
story  stack  is  to  fill  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  the  second  story 
coming  on  the  level  of  the  present  delivery  room.  By  stairs 
opening  out  of  this  latter  room  the  top  of  the  third  story  is  to  be 
reached,  which  is  to  be  made  the  floor  of  a  reading  room  of  the  full 
size  of  the  building.  To  light  this,  a  skylight  has  been  placed  on  a 
new  roof,  and  in  the  windows  new  and  more  open  sashes  have  been 
placed.  The  Art  Room  is  be  connected  with  this  new  reading 
room,  to  increase  its  seating  capacity.  The  lower  stack  in  the  de- 
livery room  has  been  removed,  and  the  public  card  catalogue  has 
been  so  placed  as  to  make  more  space  for  the  waiting  public.  The 
whole  building  is  to  be  wired  for  electrical  lighting.  The  old  boiler 
room  is  to  be  put  in  order  for  the  storing  of  newspapers. 

The  contract  was  signed  before  the  close  of  the  last  College  year, 
and  called  for  the  completion  of  the  work  before  the  opening  of  the 
new  year.  Delays  have  taken  place ;  two  months  and  more  have 
been  lost  in  waiting  for  the  contractor  for  the  stack,  and  progress 
has  been  slow  since  this  part  of  the  work  was  begun.  Several 
months  are  likely  yet  to  pass  before  the  new  construction  is  available. 
Meanwhile  the  Library  is  not  able  to  give  its  usual  help  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  College. 

Mr.  Tillinghast,  the  Assistant  Librarian,  furnishes  the  following 
report  of  the  work  of  the  Catalogue  department :  — 

TITLES    CATALOGED. 


1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 

1894-96. 

Dep't  and  Class-room  Lib.  .   . 

7,494 
2,654 

9,082 
2,381 

7,969 
1,772 

7,T53 
2,264 

8,350 
2,008 

10,148 

11,468 

9,741 

10,017 

10,858 

THE   CATALOGUE   DEPARTMENT. 
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The  work  of  the  past  year  may  he  compared  with  the  work  of  other 
years  as  follows :  — 


Year. 

Gore  HaH  card* 

Titles  catalogued  for 

Volumes  receired  ia 

prepared. 

department*. 

GorellaU. 

1885-86 

82,580 

957 

6,730 

1886-87 

29,229 

1,021 

9,108 

1887-88 

23,696 

1,291 

10,885 

1888-89 

21,256 

1,721 

9,045 

1889-90 

24,884 

1,438 

13,140 

1890-91 

21,252 

2,654 

9,606 

1891-92 

27,167 

2,381 

9,726 

1892-93 

23,975 

1,772 

11,446 

1893-94 

20,168 

2,264 

10,326 

1894-95 

19,989 

2,236 

10,963 

I  append  the  summary  of  some  points  in  the  more  extended  report 
which  Mr.  Tillinghast  has  made. 

u  It  may  he  safely  said  that  during  the  past  year,  several  hundred 
more  titles  have  been  catalogued  than  last  year,  with  a  slightly 
decreased  number  of  work-hours." 

44  During  the  year  Mr.  Archibald  C.  Coolidge  signified  his  readiness 
to  increase  the  Slavic  department  of  the  Library,  and  authorized  the 
purchase  of  a  large  collection  —  throwing  out  such  as  we  already 
had  —  advertised  by  Harrassowitz  of  Leipzig.  The  gift  amounts  to 
about  1371  titles.  They  have  not  yet  been  taken  from  the  cases 
in  which  they  arrived,  as  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Library 
building,  there  is  no  space  to  do  the  necessary  work  upon  them ;  but 
when  the  alterations  now  in  progress  are  completed,  and  other  more 
pressing  work  is  done,  they  will  be  duly  prepared  for  the  shelves. 

A  large  lot  of  Chemical  dissertations  bought  at  the  instance  of  the 
Chemical  department,  will  be,  by  agreement  with  Professor  Jackson, 
placed  in  the  library  in  Boylston  Hall,  without  any  form  of  catalogue, 
but  made  accessible  by  some  classified  arrangement.  That  depart- 
ment assumes  the  responsibility  of  not  ordering  duplicates  of  those 
dissertations. 

In  March,  Professor  Lanman  took  two  boxes  of  Sanskrit  mss.  to  his 
home  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  a  catalogue  of  our  collection. 

The  use  of  printed  cards  has  on  the  whole  served  very  well  its 
purpose  of  getting  titles  more  promptly  into  the  catalogue ;  but  we 
suffer  much  inconvenience  from  the  work  at  the  printing  office  being 
done  without  regular  speed,  owing  to  interruptions  for  other  classes 
of  College  printing.    Since  the  discontinuance  of  the  Library  Bulletin 
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in  October,  1894,  we  have  printed  our  titles  in  large  type,  and  on 
galley  strips  and  cards  only.  We  print  fifty  copies  of  such  strips  for 
various  uses. 

In  order  to  have  a  full  list  of  the  books  on  architecture  in  the  College 
Library  and  in  the  class-room  Architectural  Library,  an  architectural 
catalogue  not  long  since  issued  by  the  Boston  Public  Library  has  been 
made  the  basis  of  such  a  list.  The  titles  in  the  University  Library 
have  been  therein  checked,  and  the  other  titles  added.  This  has  been 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  Architectural  Department. 

An  arrangement  of  State  and  Town  Documents  has  been  begun, 
and  the  work  has  proceeded  as  far  as  "  Nevada,"  under  the  follow- 
ing system  for  each  state. 

1.  General  State  Documents. 

2.  Executive  Department. 

8.     Miscellaneous  Documents. 

4  to   10.     (Reserved,  to  be  used  as  need  is  developed  ). 
11  to   86.     Town  Documents,  —  a  number  being  given  to  each 
letter  (initial)  of  the  alphabet." 

Revision  to  perfect  the  Catalogue  is  onerous  and  steady,  causing 
the  handling  of  cards,  independent  of  new  cataloguing,  to  a  large 
extent,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  adding  "  Continuations."  The 
figures  of  this  work  for  the  last  few  years  are  as  follows : 


1888 18,717 

1889 11,742 

1890 13,086 

1891 13,628 


1892 12,908 

1893 14,455 

1894 10,727 

1895 11,786 


The  large  accumulation  of  bound  pamphlet  volumes,  which  often 
give  twenty  or  thirty  titles  to  a  volume,  made  up  during  the  year  from 
the  tracts  which  were  a  part  of  the  Parkman  Collection,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  of  binding  in  volumes  all  pamphlets  which  are  on 
subjects  of  current  interest,  —  has  increased  largely  the  amount  of 
catalogue  work  left  undone  at  the  end  of  the  year,  —  probably  about 
5000  titles  for  such  composite  volumes.  These  volumes,  however, 
are  arranged  according  to  their  place  in  our  system  of  classification, 
and  made  in  this  way  immediately  serviceable,  while  awaiting  the 
cataloguer.  There  must  be  added  to  these  arrears,  the  books  of  the 
Coolidge  Slavic  Collection,  and  some  unimportant  books,  mainly  gifts, 
which  swell  the  entire  number  to  over  5800  titles,  including  the  usual 
fresh  accessions  arriving  during  the  last  fortnight  of  the  year.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  ability  to  make  longer  hours  on  short  and  dark  days, 
through  the  introduction  of  the  electric  light,  will  serve  to  diminish  this 
heavy  accumulation  of  undone  work ;  though  I  do  not  look  for  imme- 
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diate  effects  till  the  new  classifications  of  the  Library  in  the  new  stack 
relieve  us  of  much  fruitless  labor,  and  all  our  work  is  made  easier  by 
increased  accommodations  in  the  official  spaces  of  the  building. 

The  work  of  the  Ordering  department,  in  the  immediate  charge  of 
Mr.  Potter,  is  shown  in  the  following  statement :  — 

At  the  close  of  the  Library  year  the  estimated  cost  of  orders  then 
out  (including  "  continuations,"  reckoned  at  $6665)  was  about 
$10,909,  and  it  was  expected  that  about  $6280  of  these  would  come 
in,  to  be  paid  for  during  the  coming  year.  We  have  an  income  for 
the  next  year  of  about  $19,173.78 ;  against  this  amount  must  be  set 
off  about  $9380  (that  is :  orders  out,  $6280 ;  periodicals  and  bind- 
ing, $2800 ;  freight,  $300),  leaving  a  free  balance  of  $9793.  It  is 
further  to  be  considered  that  some  of  the  items  included  in  our  annual 
book-income  are  funds  with  such  specific  objects  that  they  may  be 
left  out  of  view  in  providing  for  general  purchases. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION    (Gore  Hall  only) . 


1889-40. 

1800-01. 

1891-02. 

1892-08. 

l^vB—v4. 

1894-06. 

Income  for  books  *  . 

Appropriation    .   .   . 
Unpledged  balance  f 

$16,682 
15,172 

1,510 
15,480 

5,672 

$16,565 
13,905 

2,660 
11,920 

9,602 

$18,824 
16,566 

2,258 
18,700 

9,501 

$18,922 
16,903 

2,019 
18,150 

8,284 

$18,790 

15,108 

8,682 

none 

5,121 

$19,848 

14,616 

5,282 

19,475 

11,606 

PAYMENTS   AND 

PURCHASES  (Gore  Hall  only). 

Yean. 

Income, 
excluding 
balance 
brought 
forward. 

« 

t 

Vols, 
bought. 

Vols,  of 
serials 
added. 

Sum  of 
last  two 
columns. 

1884-85  .... 

$15,094 

$16,534 

5,932 

560 

6,492 

•       ■ 

1885-86  .    , 

15,332 

13,923 

3,032 

682 

3,714 

$3.75 

1886-87  .    , 

17,052 

14,549 

4,490 

746 

5,236 

2.77 

1887-88  .    , 

15,732 

16,061 

5,389 

798 

6,187 

2.59 

1888-89  .    , 

15,799 

17,339 

4,925 

638 

5,563 

8.11 

1889-90  .    , 

15,275 

15,137 

4,168 

838 

5,006 

8.02 

1890-91  .    , 

15,853 

13,905 

3,230 

855 

4,085 

3.40 

1891-92  .    , 

16,491 

16,5G6 

4,904 

694 

5,598 

2.96 

1892-93  .   . 

16,583 

16,903 

•5,624 

841 

6,465 

2.61 

1893-94  .    , 

16,899 

15,108 

2,932 

928 

8,860 

3.19 

1894-95  .    , 

16,166 

14,616 

5,203 

928 

6,131 

2.38 

*  The  items  of  income  include  unexpended  balances  of  the  previous  year. 
t  What  is  called  "  unpledged  balance "  is  income  free  from  obligations  for 
serials  and  outstanding  orders. 
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The  figures  for  income  and  payments,  in  the  above  tables,  are 
taken  from  the  Treasurer's  Report,  except  those  for  the  last  year, 
which  are  made  up  from  the  library  accounts.  The  average  cost  per 
volume  for  ten  years  is  $2.97. 


SUMMARY 

OK    NEW 

ORDERS 

SENT. 

1800-01. 

1801-02. 

1802^03. 

1803-04. 

1804-05. 

$4,161 
5,330 

$10,506 
2,770 

$9,383 
2,663 

$3,968 
2,934 

$12,445 
3,240 

ESTIMATED  AMOUNT   IN  DOLLARS  OP  ORDERS  SENT  TO  PRINCIPAL  AGENTS 

(Gore  Hull  only). 


1887-88. 

1RAA-AQ 

1880-00. 

1800-01. 

1801-02. 

1802-03. 

lSvw— v4. 

1804-06. 

American .   .   . 

1,300 

1,185 

895 

724 

2,157 

1,488 

1,055 

2,612 

English     ... 

2,150 

2,551 

2,043 

1,334 

2,844 

2,522 

1,085 

3,390 

French  .... 

1,035 

910 

1,234 

585 

1,437 

1,144 

544 

1,640 

German    .    .    . 

1,950 

2,450 

1,410 

1,139 

3,204 

3,537 

1,072 

3,536 

Italian  .... 

112 

325 

200 

111 

717 

443 

138 

965 

Scandinavian  . 

56 

106 

52 

50 

78 

81 

59 

209 

Spanish     .    .   . 

.    . 

•       • 

■       « 

•       • 

69 

158 

15 

92 

The  division  among  agents  gives  only  an  approximate  representa- 
tion of  division  by  languages,  since  books  in  all  languages  may  be 
bought  in  London,  as  Spanish  and  South  American  books  usually 
have  been,  and  Slavic  books  are  mainly  bought  through  the  German 
agency.  We  usually  buy  more  titles  in  German  than  in  any  other 
language. 

TABULATION  OF  ORDERS  (University  Library). 


Order  *Hp«  on  hand 
October  1. 

1880. 

1800. 

1801. 

1802. 

1803. 

1804. 

1805. 

Book  orders  out .    .    . 
Continuation  orders  out 

2,875 
2,163 

1,242 
2,272 

2,350 
2,400 

2,658 
2,539 

1,423 
2,789 

686 
3,078 

2,140 
3,125 

Total  active  orders  . 

5,038 

3,514 

4,750 

5,197 

4,212 

3,764 

5,265 

Cancelled  orders     .    . 
Deferred  orders  .    .    . 
Countermanded  order* 

7,200 
533 

•             9 

7,675 
1,158 
1,273 

8,600 
942 

•       • 

9,200 
984 

•       • 

9,900 
668 
795 

10,400 
1,227 
1,160 

11,000 
925 
700 

Grand  total   .... 

12,977* 

13,930* 

14,292 

15,381 

15,575 

16,551 

17,990 

*  Including  some  items  now  embodied  in  cancelled  orders. 
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The  estimated  cost  of  the  continuations,  which  is  a  fixed  liability 
for  oar  book  funds,  — though  only  about  one-half  of  the  charges  is 
likely  to  be  actually  incurred  each  year,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of 
such  serials,  was  for  the  past  year,  $7562 ;  for  the  year  to  come, 
$6665.  "  This  reduction  has  been  obtained,"  says  Mr.  Potter,  "  not 
by  any  cancellation  of  orders,  but  by  a  thorough  revision  of  the  esti- 
mate and  by  throwing  out  such  continuations  as  seem  fairly  certain 
not  to  come  during  the  year.  There  are  also  outstanding  for  depart- 
ment and  class-room  libraries,  continuations  amounting  to  $1334. 
The  total  number  of  cards  for  continuations  is  3125,  an  increase  of 
47  since  last  year.  While  in  practice  I  have  allowed  for  one-half  of 
the  continuations  to  come  in  each  year,  it  appears,  from  an  actual 
count  that  during  1894-95,  nothing  was  received  on  about  707  of 
such  orders  for  continuations.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  "  con- 
tinuations" in  our  technical  sense,  exclude  periodicals,  for  which  with 
their  cost  of  binding,  we  have  an  annual  charge  of  about  $2800.  If 
this  be  included,  the  total  cost  of  publications,  received  in  this  library, 
and  issued  at  intervals  in  parts,  amounts  yearly,  at  present,  to 
$6132." 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  books  recommended  to  be 
bought  for  the  University  Library,  the  number  of  these  already  in 
the  Library ;  the  number  ordered  (including  those  reordered),  and  of 
these  last  the  number  for  which  there  was  reason  for  haste  in  trans- 
mitting the  order :  — 


Purchases  ami  Gift*. 


Titles,  Recommendations    . 

In  the  Library 

Ordered 

In  haste 

Gifts  in  books  and  pamphlets 


1889-90. 

1890-41. 

1802-03. 

1802-43* 

1803-04. 

1804-06. 

4,404 

4,545 

4,32G 

5,396 

3,575 

7,820 

819 

711 

953 

1,334 

745 

2,213 

2,505 

4,863 

3,598 

3,744 

2,192 

5,609 

128 

122 

197 

220 

200 

539 

12,673 

9,992 

5,566 

17,888 

22,624 

11,873 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  figures  in  a  column  have  no  relation 
to  other  figures  in  the  same  columns,  for  books  may  be  recommended 
in  one  year  and  ordered  in  the  following  year,  etc. 

The  " haste"  orders  are  as  a  rule  sent  forward  within  twenty-four 
hours.  If  there  is  a  large  number  of  these  at  one  time,  it  necessarily 
causes  delay  in  sending  forward  other  orders.  The  rectification  of 
titles  handed  in,  and  the  search  to  ascertain  if  the  Library  already 
has  the  work,  complicated  often  by  the  uncertainty  fit  the  main  cata- 
logue entry,  cause  an  amount  of  labor  little  comprehended  outside 
the  Library.    A  sale  catalogue  of  books  in  some  department  is  handed 
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in  freely  checked.  The  catalogue  may  be  carelessly  made,  and  the 
consequent  labor  and  delay  in  forwarding  orders  are  considerable. 
Sometimes  there  come  from  abroad  several  boxes  of  books  at  one 
time.  These  engross  all  the  attention  of  the  staff  and  cause  other 
delays.  Some  departments  mark  quarterly  lists  of. publications  in 
their  lines  of  study,  so  that  they  present  large  numbers  of  titles  for 
consideration  at  one  time.  This  also  interrupts  the  steady  progress 
of  the  ordering  department.  There  is  an  occasional  crippling  of  the 
staff  by  illness.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  there  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference, month  by  month,  in  the  expedition  with  which  orders  are 
forwarded.  It  so  happened  that  in  April,  we  had  the  largest  number 
of  orders  handed  in  for  any  month,  namely  3047,  and  yet  the  delay 
in  dispatching  orders  was  only  a  week ;  while  in  August,  the  vacation 
season,  with  only  204  orders,  the  average  delay,  owing  to  causes  above 
suggested,  reached  nineteen  days.  The  average  delay  for  the  year  on 
general  orders,  not  specifically  hurried,  was  about  eleven  days. 

We  received  27  shipments  of  boxes  from  foreign  agents  during  the 
year,  ranging  from  none  in  October  to  seven  in  July.  Separated  by 
agents  they  show  1575  volumes  from  agents  in  England ;  1063  from 
France;  4086  from  Germany;  296  from  Italy;  and  120  from 
Scandinavia.  The  total  receipts  from  abroad  for  the  year  were 
7140  volumes,  against  4524  in  1893-94,  and  6274  in  1892-93. 

The  success  of  our  principal  agents  in  filling  orders  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  by  per  cent. : 


Agents. 

isre-m. 

1899-04. 

1804-M. 

95 

•  • 

89 

84 
85 

97 
57 
81 
79 
80 

96 
77 
85 
90 
91 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  different  degree  of  diffi- 
culty in  filling  orders  lodged  with  the  several  agents,  and  when  orders 
are  sent  from  second-hand  Catalogues,  there  is  a  chance  of  the  books 
having  been  sold. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  Mr.  Potter's  subjoined  view  of  an  ordering 
system.  Theoretically,  a  college  library  depending  largely  on  the 
professors'  prompting  in  the  purchase  of  books,  is  in  a  very  advan- 
tageous position  Jto  secure  symetrical  developments ;  but  in  practice 
this  method  secures  much  unevenness  of  growth  for  several  reasons. 
Subjects  are  occasionally  dropped  from  the  curriculum,  leaving  no 
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one  to  look  after  their  literature.  There  is  a  large  difference  in  the 
assiduity  with  which  professors  suggest  purchases  for  their  depart- 
ments. Sometimes  a  professor  active  in  this  way  is  succeeded  in 
office  by  another  having  little  interest  in  the  work.  Again  a  new 
man  will  find  himself  obliged  to  order  titles  omitted  in  past  years, 
and  be  crippled  in  getting  current  productions  with  his  appropriation. 
The  Library  seeks  as  far  as  it  can  to  make  up  for  lapses  of  interest, 
but  not  always  successfully.  Failure  during  the  past  year  to  avail 
fully  of  the  advantages  of  appropriations  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  We  allow  a  professor's  orders  to  exceed  his  appropriation  by 
one-quarter,  finding  in  practice  that  it  is  safe  to  do  so,  with  the 
uncertainty  of  orders  being  filled  by  the  agent. 


Subject. 


American  History    . 

Chemistry 

German 

Gorerament  and  Law 
International  Law   . 
Military  Art.    .    .    . 
Physics 


Appropriation. 


$250 
200 
800 
100 
150 
200 
200 


Appropriation 

pin* 

25  per  cent. 


$312 
250 
875 
125 
187 
250 
250 


Amount  or* 
derrd  including 
continuations. 


$181 

187 

187 

45 

59 

89 

144 


Other  departments  might  be  shown  to  have  failed  in  keeping  up 
their  orders,  but  in  a  less  degree ;  and  in  all  cases  professors  have 
been  seasonably  prompted  by  the  Library.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
there  has  been  more  or  less  neglect  when  current  titles  have  been 
sent  to  some  professors  for  their  information.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  professors  who  are  always  ravenous  for  acquisitions  of 
books,  and  upon  whom  the  Library  is  accustomed  to  put  checks  to 
prevent  undue  expenditure  of  money.  The  Librarian  is  cautiously 
feeling  his  way  in  supplementing  the  orders  of  those  entitled  to  send 
in  titles,  who  are  lax  in  their  attention  to  the  matter.  The  interests  of 
a  symetrical  development  of  the  Library  demand  some  such  remedy. 

There  is  a  considerable  part  of  the  Library  income  for  books, 
'which  is  used  by  the  Librarian  in  the  purchase  of  general  books, 
"works  of  reference,  bibliographies,  transactions  of  societies,  and  good 
books  suggested  by  outsiders,  professors  (not  specially  interested  in 
them  as  teachers) ,  and  students,  and  in  covering  topics  not  taught  in 
the  College.  If  it  were  not  for  the  active  interest  of  the  Librarian 
and  his  staff,  there  would  be  greater  inequalities  in  the  growth  of  the 
Library,  than  are  now  apparent. 
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Mr.  Walter  B.  Briggs,  who  has  had  temporary  charge  of  the  map 
department,  reports  as  follows :  — 

<•  The  additions  of  the  past  year  to  the  map  collection  comprise  6  roller 
maps ;  24  atlases ;  to  the  portfolio  collection,  69  titles,  embracing  661 
sheets. 

An  accession  of  note  is  Oppidum  Cantebrigiae.  Ric?  Lyne,  1574. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  known  plan  of  Cambridge,  and  was  drawn 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  University  by  Dr.  Caius,  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1574.  It  is  so  scarce  that  until  lately  the  copy  of  it  exhibited  in  the 
Kings'  Library  at  the  British  Museum  was  stated  to  be  unique.  This  copy 
is  a  gift  to  the  Library  from  Henry  Yates  Thompson,  of  London,  who 
found  it  pasted  in  at  the  end  of  a  copy  of  Saxton  County  Atlas,  1579. 

The  Government  Topographical  Surveys  of  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Servia  are  among  the  maps  added  by  purchase. 

Among  the  maps  from  the  library  of  the  late  Professor  £.  W.  Gurney, 
catalogued  during  the  year,  are  some  of  especial  value,  e.  g. :  — 

The  Topographical  and  Military  Atlas  of  Germany  in  204  sheets,  with 
supplement  of  45  sheets,  and  two  volumes  of  text,  published  by  the  Wei- 
mer  Geographical  Institute  in  1807-13. 

Streit  and  Weiland's  Topographical  and  Military  Map  of  Prussia,  Poland 
and  Posen,  in  85  sheets  and  one  volume  of  text,  published  in  the  same  In- 
stitute in  1815. 

J.  C.  Hurtern's  Map  of  Swabia,  published  in  Augsburg  in  1679,  by  H. 
G.  Bodenehr. 

F.  W.  Klenner's  Topographical  and  Commercial  Map  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Wien,  1833. 

Spain  and  Portugal  in  19  sheets,  by  Lopez  and  Giisseldorf,  1781 — 1805. 

Capitaine's  Belgium  (1792-P)  in  22  sheets." 

JUSTIN  WINSOR,  Librarian. 
November,  1895. 


THE  HERBARIUM. 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir,  —  During  the  past  year  no  important  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  Herbarium  staff,  which  at  present  includes,  besides  the  cura- 
tor, two  trained  assistants,  engaged  chiefly  in  determinative  work, 
a  collector,  a  librarian,  and  three  assistants  of  less  scientific  training 
employed  in  the  mounting,  sorting  and  distributing  of  specimens. 
The  number  of  assistants  of  the  class  last  mentioned  has  been  kept 
larger  of  late  than  in  former  years,  both  to  free  the  time  of  the 
others  for  work  of  a  higher  order,  and  to  make  possible  the  large 
additions,  which  are  now  being  made  to  the  organized  portion  of  the 
Gray  Herbarium. 

The  gross  amount  of  material  received  during  the  year  has  con- 
siderably exceeded  any  annual  acquisition  of  recent  years,  and 
amounts  to  20,166  specimens.  Much  of  this  material  comes  from 
little  explored  regions,  difficult  of  access,  and  contains  accordingly 
an  excellent  percentage  of  rare  and  noteworthy  plants.  The  follow- 
ing among  the  numerous  collections  acquired  during  the  year  merit 
special  mention  on  account  of  their  size  or  importance.  I.  By 
gift  or  exchange:  From  Mr.  F.  V.  Coville,  Chief  Botanist 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  (1)  a  set  of 
473  plants,  collected  in  Western  Mexico,  by  Dr.  Edward  Palmer, 
during  the  years  1891  and  1892,  a  collection  of  much  value,  criti- 
cally determined  by  Dr.  J.N.  Rose,  and  containing  41  types  of  new 
species  and  varieties;  (2)  five  packages  of  undetermined  plants 
(391  specimens)  collected  by  Mr.  £.  W.  Nelson  in  the  mountains  of 
Oaxaca  and  Guerrero,  the  latter  a  region  hitherto  unexplored  botan- 
ically ;  (3)  a  set  of  228  plants  of  Nebraska,  collected  by  Mr.  F. 
Clements ;  from  Professor  John  Macoun,  Canadian  Naturalist,  and 
Mr.  J.  M.  Macoun,  Curator  of  the  Government  Herbarium  at 
Ottawa,  220  plants  of  Assiniboia  and  73  plants  of  Vancouver  Island ; 
from  Rev.  L.  C.  Smith  and  Professor  C.  Conzatti,  494  plants  of 
Oaxaca,  for  determination,  including  a  number  of  new  species ;  from 
the  late  Professor  D.  C.  Eaton,  about  180  specimens  secured  by  a 
sailor  upon  the  northwest  coast  of  Hudson  Bay ;  from  Dr.  F.  W. 
Klatt  of  Hamburg,  98  specimens,  chiefly  of  Saxifraga^  Sedum,  and 
rare  Central  American  Compositce;  from  the  British  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  85  plants  from  Fernando  do  Noronha ;  from  Pink 
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feasor  L.  F.  Henderson,  145  plants  of  Idaho;  from  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Gardens,  a  set  of  298  plants  of  the  Azores,  collected  and 
critically  determined  by  Professor  William  Trelease ;  from  J.  W. 
Congdon,  Esq.,  180  plants  of  the  Yosemite  Valley;  from  Professor 
F.  Buchenau  of  Bremen,  144  plants,  including  a  number  of  rare 
Junci ;  from  Dr.  C.  F.  Millspaugh,  Curator  of  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum,  79  plants  of  Yucatan,  a  region  poorly  represented  in  all 
herbaria;  from  Mr.  F.  C.  Straub,  139  plants  of  Florida;  from 
Henry  G.  Bryant,  Esq.,  700  specimens  collected  in  Greenland  and 
Ellesmere  Land  on  the  Peary  Auxiliary  Expedition ;  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  69  plants  of  Greenland,  col- 
lected on  the  Peary  Relief  Expedition;  from  F.  H.  Lamb,  Esq., 
285  plants  of  Sinaloa;  from  Mr.  A.  B.  Seymour,  474  plants 
from  the  Gulf  States;  from  Professor  Alfred  Duges,  63  plants 
of  Guanajuato,  Mexico.  II.  By  purchase :  From  Professor  O.  D. 
Allen,  3306  specimens  of  special  excellence  (showing  in  many 
cases  both  flowers  and  fruit  as  well  as  foliage),  collected  in 
the  Nesqually  Valley  on  the  base  of  Mt.  Rainier,  for  distribution  in 
about  30  sets  from  the  Gray  Herbarium ;  from  Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby, 
782  plants  of  Bolivia ;  from  Mr.  G.  V.  Nash,  872  plants  of  Central 
Peninsular  Florida;  from  Mr.  B.  F.  Bush,  170  plants  of  Missouri 
and  201  plants  of  Oklahoma  Terr. ;  from  W.  N.  Suksdorf,  Esq., 
166  plants  of  Washington  State;  from  Rev.  A.  C.  Waghorne,  178 
mosses  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador;  from  Professor  John 
Macoun,  288  phsenogams  and  140  cryptogams  collected  on  Behring 
Sea,  also  1 33  Canadian  mosses ;  from  Professor  P.  MacOwan  of 
Cape  Town,  two  centuries  of  South  African  plants ;  from  Mr.  C.  L. 
Shear,  220  plants  of  Kansas ;  from  Professor  Brotherus  of  Helsing- 
fors,  the  second  century  of  Ule's  Bryotheca  Brazilians.  III.  Col- 
lections made  by  the  officers  of  the  Herbarium  :  from  Newfoundland 
7021  specimems,  secured  by  the  Curator,  assisted  by  Mr.  Hermann 
von  Schrenk,  on  a  collecting  expedition  described  in  the  last  report ; 
from  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  840  plants  collected  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle, 
containing  many  novelties ;  from  Northern  Maine,  150  plants  col- 
lected by  Mr.  M.  L.  Fernald ;  also  408  plants  of  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts, collected  by  various  members  of  the  staff,  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  synoptic  local  herbarium,  which,  when  further  developed, 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  larger  general  one. 

The  number  of  sheets  of  mounted  specimens  added  to  the  organ- 
ized portion  of  the  Gray  Herbarium  during  the  year  has  been  10,246. 
This  does  not  include  numerous  specimens  which  have  been  affixed 
to  sheets  already  in  the  Herbarium.     The  number  of  duplicates  sent 
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out  to  other  institutions  has  been  7114,  and  of  plants  sold,  707. 
The  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  added  to  the  library  has  been 
498. 

Much  of  the  determinative  work  of  the  year  has  again  been 
directed  to  the  flora  of  Mexico,  which  is  now  the  richest  field  for 
botanical  exploration  in  North  America.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  state, 
that  of  the  numerous  and  excellent  collections  made  in  different  parts 
of  that  country,  by  various  collectors  during  the  past  year,  nearly  all 
have  been  sent  to  the  Gray  Herbarium  for  study.  These  collections, 
including  those  of  Messrs.  Pringle,  £.  W.  Nelson,  L.  C.  Smith,  Con* 
zatti,  Duges,  Millspaugh,  and  Lamb,  have  all  yielded  new  and  note- 
worthy plants  and  contributed  much  to  the  knowledge  of  the  flora. 
Aside  from  the  Mexican  plants,  the  most  important  determinative 
work  of  the  year  has  been  devoted  to  the  collection  of  the  Peary 
Auxiliary  Expedition,  to  the  Newfoundland  plants,  and  to  a  collec- 
tion secured  by  Dr.  G.  Baur  in  the  Galapagos  Archipelago  and 
mentioned  in  the  last  report.  Dr.  Barn's  specimens  have  been  of 
exceptional  interest,  since  they  show  certain  formal  and  racial  vari- 
ations with  an  important  bearing  upon  the  still  obscure  origin  of  the 
flora,  and  indeed  of  the  islands  themselves.  The  labor  of  sorting 
and  determining  these  extensive  acquisitions  of  material  has  been 
largely  entrusted  to  the  trained  assistants,  Messrs.  Fernald  and 
Greenman,  and  the  Curator  has  reserved  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Synoptical  Flora  of  North  America.  Of 
this  work,  a  fascicle  including  the  Orders  Ranunculacece,  Magnolia- 
cece,  Anonacece,  MenispermacecR,  Berberidacece,  Nymphceacece,  Sar- 
raceniacece,  Papaveracem,  Fumariacece,  Cruciferce,  Capparidaceoe, 
Resedacecz,  Cistaceoe,  Violacea,  Canellacece,  Bixacece,  and 
Frankeniacece,  was  sent  to  press  about  the  1st  of  June.  Owing 
however,  to  the  technical  nature  of  the  work  and  the  consequent 
care  necessary  in  its  composition  and  proof-reading,  progress  in  the 
printing  was  slow,  and  the  publication  could  not  be  made  before  the 
end  of  the  academic  year.  In  the  preparation  of  such  parts  of  a 
second  fascicle  as  are  not  covered  by  Dr.  Gray's  manuscript,  the 
following  specialists  have  m6st  kindly  consented  to  assist :  President 
J.  M.  Coulter,  of  Lake  Forest  University  and  Lecturing  Professor  of 
Botany  at  the  Chicago  University,  Professor  William  Trelease, 
Director  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens,  and  Professor  L.  H. 
Bailey  of  Cornell  University. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  pressing  financial  needs 
of  the  Herbarium.  The  interest  upon  the  permanent  fund,  even 
when  supplemented  by  the  income  from  the  Gray  copyrights,  is  wholly 
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insufficient  for  the  proper  support  of  the  institution.  For  several 
years  the  income  has  been  augmented  by  annual  subscriptions  from 
the  members  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  but  the  last  of  these  gener- 
ous gifts  was  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  1893-94,  and  during  the 
past  year  the  Herbarium  has  received  no  financial  assistance.  Unless 
some  further  endowment,  or  at  least  a  renewal  of  gifts  for  present  use, 
can  be  secured,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dismiss  a  number  of  the  assist- 
ants and  cut  down  expenses  in  every  way.  Even  the  purchase  of 
important  sets  of  plants  and  books  must  be  discontinued,  which  will 
mean  serious  and  permanent  injury  to  the  Herbarium  and  its- 
library.  This  is  a  time  of  great  activity  in  botanical  exploration, 
and  many  sets  of  plants,  which  will  be  invaluable  to  future  special- 
ists, are  now  being  distributed.  Such  sets  are  quickly  taken  up  by 
permanent  institutions  and,  like  books  in  great  libraries,  never  come 
again  upon  the  market.  Accordingly,  if  the  Gray  Herbarium 
through  temporary  lack  of  funds  is  unable  to  secure  the  important 
sets  distributed  in  the  next  few  years,  the  types  and  noteworthy 
specimens  contained  in  such  sets  can  never  be  secured,  and  the  injury 
to  the  completeness  of  the  Herbarium  will  be  to  a  great  extent  irrep- 
arable. Furthermore,  any  serious  reduction  in  the  number  of  assist- 
ants will  throw  upon  the  remainder  of  the  staff  much  time-consuming 
routine  work  and  in  a  great  measure  prevent  activity  of  a  higher 
order. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Gray  Herbarium  in  American  science  is 
amply  attested  by  the  extensive  call  for  its  publications  and  by  its 
wide  correspondence,  hundreds  of  botanical  inquiries  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  being  received  and  answered  every  year ;  but  without 
further  financial  assistance  its  usefulness  and  prestige  will  be  quickly 
impaired. 

The  publications  of  the  Gray  Herbarium  during  the  year  have  been 
as  follows :  — 

The  Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Botany,  a  simple  introduction  to  the 
common  plants  of  the  United  States,  east  of  the  100th  meridian,  both 
wild  and  cultivated.  By  the  late  Asa  Gray,  revised  and  extended  by 
L.  II.  Bailey. 

Contribution  IX  (of  the  new  series).  By  B.  L.  Robinson  and  J.  M. 
Greenman.  Including:  I.  On  the  Flora  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  as 
shown  by  the  collections  of  Dr.  G.  Baur,  II.  New  and  Noteworthy 
Plants,  chiefly  from  Oaxaca,  collected  by  Messrs.  C.  G.  Pringle,  L.  C. 
Smith,  and  £.  W.  Nelson.  III.  A  Synoptic  Revision  of  the  Genus  Lam- 
ourouxia.  IV.  Miscellaneous  New  Species.  Am.  Jour.  Set.  L,  pp. 
136-176. 
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On  the  "List  of  Petridophyta  and  Spermatophyta  of  Northwestern 
America  "  prepared  by  the  Nomenclature  Committee  of  the  Botanical  Club. 
By  B.  L.  Robinson.    Bot.  Gaz.  XX,  pp.  97-103. 

Note  on  Salix  balsimifera.  By  M.  L.  Fernald.  Gard.  and  For.  VIII, 
pp.  28. 

On  the  application  of  ••  once  a  synonym  always  a  synonym n  to  bino- 
mials.    By  B.  L.  Robinson.     Bot.  Gaz.  XX,  pp.  261-263. 

Two  new  mountain  plants.  By  M.  L.  Fernald.  Bull.  Torr.  Club,  XXII, 
pp.  273-274. 

A  red-seeded  dandelion  in  New  England.  By  M.  L.  Fernald.  Bot. 
Gaz.  XX,  pp.  323-324. 

A  further  discussion  of  the  Madison  Rules.  By  B.  L.  Robinson.  Ibid. 
XX,  pp.  370-371. 

Supplement  to  the  Portland  Catalogue  of  Maine  Plants.  By  M.  L.  Fer- 
nald.   Port.  8oc.  Nat.  Hist.  II,  pp.  73-96. 

B.  L.  ROBINSON,  Curator. 

ffOTKMBBB   18,    1895. 


THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN, 

To  the  President  op  the  University: 

Sir  :  —  As  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  my  report  for  the  academic  year  1894-95. 

The  following  account  by  the  Head-Gardener,  Mr.  Robert  Cameron, 
states  with  sufficient  detail,  the  principal  noteworthy  facts  relative  to 
the  weather  and  its  effect  on  our  plants,  during  the  past  season; 
it  is  here  given  as  a  matter  of  record. 

44  The  autumn  weather  was  exceptionally  good,  and  a  large 
amount  of  transplanting  was  done.  The  usual  method  of  removing 
young  seedlings  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  directly  to  their  perma- 
nent places  in  the  order  beds,  was  two  years  ago  changed  to  a  prac- 
tice which  has  worked  well.  We  now  transfer  the  seedlings  to  a 
nursery  behind  the  Herbarium,  and  tend  them  carefully  during  one 
summer.  They  are  then  placed  in  their  respective  orders,  in  the  gar- 
den proper. 

The  usual  fall  frosts  held  off  until  the  early  part  of  November. 
By  the  heavy  snowstorm  and  high  wind  on  November  5th.,  we  lost  a 
large  number  of  our  trees  and  shrubs,  while  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens in  the  garden  were  made  unsightly  by  the  breaking  of  their 
branches.  The  consumption  of  coal  through  the  winter  was  not 
above  the  average.  The  heavy  coating  of  snow  kept  our  plants  in 
the  rockeries  and  beds  in  good  condition. 

For  a  short  time  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer  we  had  very 
little  rain,  and  had  to  use  much  water  from  the  city  supply ;  during 
the  last  two  months  of  the  college  year  there  was  enough  rain,  and 
the  plants  grew  luxuriantly." 

We  have  somewhat  increased  the  number  of  species  under  cultiva- 
tion, more  especially  in  the  groups  of  our  native  plants,  but  we 
still  keep  within  the  limits  suggested  by  the  Overseers'  Committee. 
More  space  has  been  given  to  those  species  which  have  distinctly 
economic  relations ;  because  there  is  apparent  in  the  case  of  many  of 
our  students  who  are  not  taking  any  botanical  courses,  a  wider  degree 
of  interest  in  the  so-called  useful  plants.  The  plats  devoted  to 
these  species  are  attractive  to  the  most  unobservant  visitor,  and  jus- 
tify their  increase  in  size.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  a  larger  attendance 
of  school  children  accompanied  by  their  teachers,  who  make  good  use 
of  the  groups  in  which  characteristic  outdoor  plants  from  different 
countries  are  exhibited.  The  narrowness  of  the  walks  in  our  green- 
houses forbids  the  extensive  use  of  our  indoor  plants  by  teachers 
from  our  public  schools.     We  have  a  large  and  well-selected  variety 
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of  exotics  to  illustrate  morphology,  systematic  and  economic  botany, 
and,  in  part,  geographical  botany,  but  these  are  so  crowded  as  to  be 
of  far  less  value  for  purposes  of  instruction  than  if  they  were 
spread  over  twice  the  area  of  shelves.  If  any  change  of  a  perma- 
nent character  is  to  be  made  in  our  range  of  greenhouses,  it  would 
seem  best  to  have  them  of  larger  size,  but  to  keep  the  number  of 
plants  in  them  about  where  it  is  now. 

In  the  greenhouses  and  out  of  doors,  the  labelling  has  been  kept 
up  well.  The  cordial  cooperation  of  the  staff  at  the  Herbarium  has 
enabled  us  to  settle  some  disputed  points  in  regard  to  the  names  of 
a  good  many  of  our  plants.  In  the  Garden  and  in  the  Museum,  the 
system  of  classification  thus  far  followed  is  that  employed  in  the 
Genera  Plantarum  of  Bentham  and  Hooker,  and  the  system  of  nomen- 
clature is  conservative.  It  has  not  been  thought  best  to  cut  loose 
from  the  traditions  of  the  Garden,  until  reasonable  assurance  of  uni- 
formity in  nomenclature  is  at  least  in  sight.  Whenever  there  is 
a  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  botanical  establishments  in 
this  country  and  abroad  with  which  our  Garden  and  Museum 
stand  in  intimate  relations,  to  adopt  any  scheme  by  which  even 
approximation  to  uniformity  can  be  secured,  it  will  receive  our  sup- 
port. The  proposals  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  sug- 
gested to  secure  this  uniformity,  would,  it  is  feared,  introduce 
only  greater  confusion.  This  is  believed  to  be  especially  the 
case,  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  large  number  of  foreign  plants 
which  yield  to  our  Museum  their  useful  products. 

Extensive  repairs  have  been  made  in  all  the  wooden  structures  at 
the  Garden.  It  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  use  any  of  our 
permanent  funds  for  the  construction  of  iron  houses,  although  this 
course  would  probably  commend  itself  to  many  as  cheapest  in  the 
long  run.  Neither  has  it  been  thought  best  to  endeavor  to  obtain 
from  the  unrestricted  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Corporation,  any 
advance  for  this  purpose.  Such  houses  as  are  needed  by  the  depart- 
ment would  cost  about  $30,000.  The  single  small  iron  conservatory 
which  we  have  now,  requires  no  repairs  worth  mentioning,  but  our 
wooden  houses,  owing  to  white  ants  and  the  quick  decay  which  comes 
from  heat  and  moisture,  demand  a  heavy  outlay  for  repairs  every 
two  or  three  years.  During  the  present  year  the  expense  of  repair- 
ing one  of  our  houses  proved  to  be  one-sixth  of  its  original  cost. 
The  amount  now  annually  expended  for  repairs  on  our  houses  would 
be  much  more  satisfactorily  expended  for  the  support  of  permanent 
and  larger  iron  structures.  For  these  iron  conservatories  we  must 
wait  until  they  come  to  us  by  gift. 
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The  Lecture-hall  and  Laboratory  at  the  Garden  have  again  proved 
to  be  of  much  use  to  the  department.  The  Summer  School  of  Bot- 
any, one  of  the  first  established  in  this  country,  has  been  fortunate 
in  having  these  excellent  rooms  on  the  grounds  of  the  Garden,  within 
a  few  steps  of  the  plants  to  be  studied.  For  twenty-five  years  and 
rather  more,  classes  averaging  twenty  have  carried  on  their  summer 
studies  here  under  the  guidance  of  University  teachers.  The  instruc- 
tion has  been  mostly  in  the  field  of  morphology  and  systematic  bot- 
any, because  the  large  amount  of  fresh  and  diversified  material  at 
the  disposal  of  the  instructors  has  naturally  suggested  this  direction. 
So  far  as  requisite  plants  and  instruments  are  concerned,  histological 
instruction,  especially  of  an  elementary  character,  could  be  almost  as 
well  given  anywhere  else.  But  for  the  study  of  the  forms,  adapta- 
tions, and  relations  of  herbaceous  plants,  the  Garden  affords  an 
ampler  supply  of  excellent  material  than  is  at  present  accessible  to 
students  in  any  of  our  Eastern  states.  It  seems  wise  therefore  to 
act  on  the  suggestion  made  by  the  instructor  for  the  present  year  in 
his  report  herewith  submitted. 

4 '  Summer  School.  —  The  summer  course  in  Botany  was  held  at  the 
Botanic  Garden  from  July  5  to  August  8.  It  was  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Jones  and  Mr.  Frederick  O.  Grover.  The 
work  was  but  slightly  changed  from  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  the  problems  of  morphology  and  to  the 
study  of  the  more  difficult  orders  of  the  higher  plants.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  scope  of  the  work  may  be  widened,  especially  in  systematic 
botany,  in  order  to  utilize  more  fully  the  abundance  of  material 
afforded  by  the  Botanic  Garden.  The  students  in  attendance  were, 
as  hitherto,  largely  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools,  but  there  was 
an  unusually  large  attendance  of  those  who  came  merely  because  of 
their  interest  in  natural  history.  The  number  in  attendance  was 
twenty- five,  a  slight  increase  over  last  year." 

Besides  the  laboratories  at  the  Garden,  there  are  five  botanical  lab- 
oratories in  full  operation  at  the  Museum.  The  first  consists  of  two 
large  rooms,  12  and  13,  on  the  second  floor,  in  which  the  elementary 
elective  (Botany  1)  is  given.  These  rooms  are  provided  with  dis- 
secting lenses,  and  are  under  the  charge  of  a  senior  assistant,  who 
has  a  staff  of  ten  junior  assistants.  Each  junior  assistant  has  over- 
sight of  about  twenty-five  students,  giving  to  each  of  them  personal 
attention,  and  being  responsible  for  the  progress  of  his  section.  The 
second  large  laboratory  is  on  the  fifth  floor,  and  is  devoted  to  elec- 
tive Botany  2.  This  course  has  not  far  from  sixty  students.  Bot- 
any 3,  treating  of  histology  and  vegetable  physiology,  has  an  average 
of  twelve  students  who  occupy  the  communicating  rooms,  11  and  12a, 
in  the  second  story.     Botany  4,  a  course  in  the  morphology  of  cryp- 
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togams,  taken  by  about  the  same  number  as  Botany  3,  has  a  labora- 
tory on  the  upper  floor,  where  are  also  the  rooms  for  advanced  work 
in  Cryptogamic  Botany.  The  laboratories  of  Economic  Botany  are 
on  the  first  and  fourth  floors.  The  equipment  of  all  the  laboratories 
except  the  last  has  been  provided  by  generous  gifts  from  Mr.  H.  H. 
Hunnewell  and  the  late  Frederick  L.  Ames,  and  by  appropriations 
from  the  Corporation.  A  good  deal  of  the  apparatus  most  in  use, 
must  soon  be  replaced  by  new  appliances.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  microscopic  objectives  employed. 

As  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  it  was  decided,  after  conference 
with  the  Overseers'  Committee,  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  installing 
the  specimens  in  the  general  Museum  of  Botany.  This  was  deter- 
mined upon,  although  it  was  understood  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
expend  for  permanent  fixtures,  somewhat  more  than  our  assured 
income  and  gifts  for  present  use  likely  to  come  in  during  the  fiscal 
year.  As  a  result  of  this  policy,  the  cases  throughout  the  exhibition 
rooms  have  been  finished,  and  are  now  receiving  their  specimens. 
The  deep  interest  expressed  by  visitors,  in  the  system  adopted  for 
the  arrangement  of  specimens  goes  far  to  justify  the  course  pursued. 

Three  rooms  are  employed  for  the  exhibition  of  specimens  designed 
to  illustrate  all  the  relations  of  plants.  In  the  main  hall,  cases  are 
built  for  the  following :  (1)  illustrations  of  the  relations  of  plants  to 
water,  air,  and  soil;  (2)  relations  of  plants  to  heat,  light,  gravita- 
tion, etc. ;  (8)  relations  of  plants  to  insects,  and  other  animals  by 
which  they  are  benefitted;  (4)  relations  of  plants  to  insects  and 
other  organisms  by  which  they  are  injured,  this  series  closing  with 
the  forage  plants. 

In  the  large  room  at  the  left  are  displayed  the  plants  which  are 
used  by  man  (1)  for  shelter  and  clothing;  (2)  for  food  in  all  coun- 
tries; (3)  for  the  arts,  such  as  paper-making,  tanning,  perfumery, 
dyeing,  and  the  like ;  (4)  for  remedial  purposes ;  and  (5)  the  plants 
which  have  played  an  important  part  in  human  history,  such  as  papy- 
rus, the  sacred  plant  of  the  East,  etc. 

The  relations  of  the  plants  of  the  present  to  the  plants  of  geologi- 
cal times  will  be  shown  by  fossils  and  their  modern  representatives. 
But  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  display  is  that  which 
exhibits  to  the  public  the  structural  relations  of  plants  to  each  other. 
The  glass  models  in  the  Ware  Memorial  collection,  prepared  by  the 
Blaschkas,  permit  this  to  be  accurately  and  effectively  done. 

The  collection  contains  at  this  date  573  species ;  in  most  cases  each 
is  accompanied  by  five  or  six  elaborate  models  presenting  full  details 
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of  structure.  The  573  species  are  distributed  between  800  genera 
and  140  orders  of  flowering  and  flowerless  plants.  The  specimens 
have  all  been  made  by  Leopold  and  Rudolf  Blaschka,  of  Germany, 
who  have  had  placed  at  their  command  those  American  species  which 
could  be  satisfactorily  cultivated  at  their  home.  They  have  supple- 
mented this  material  by  the  studies  carried  on  by  Rudolf,  during  his 
journey  three  years  ago,  when  he  visited  Jamaica  and  our  Western 
coast.  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  Rudolf  undertook 
another  journey  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  plants  of  our  south- 
ern border  and  Mexic6.  But  he  had  hardly  entered  on  this  work 
when  he  was  recalled  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  father.  Leopold 
Blaschka  was  the  founder  of  the  art  by  which  marine  invertebrata 
and  plants  are  faithfully  represented,  even  to  the  minutest  details,  in 
glass  of  permanent  colors,  and  perfectly  true  to  nature.  He 
prosecuted  his  studies  for  us  until  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  at 
the  close  of  June.  He  died  on  July  3,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 
His  only  son,  Rudolf,  is  the  sole  possessor  of  the  secrets  of  this 
marvellous  handiwork.  Alone  he  has  resumed  his  studies  in  the  stu- 
dio near  Dresden,  and  is  conducting  unaided  the  work  left  by  his 
father.  The  products  of  his  skill  are  to  be  added  to  those  already  in 
the  possession  of  the  University.  Rudolf  Blaschka  rightly  considers 
the  Ware  collection  the  noblest  monument  by  which  his  father's  name 
could  be  perpetuated.  He  is  now  devoting  himself  to  the  completion 
of  the  collection  which  stands  as  a  double  memorial.  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Ware  have  entered  heartily  into  the  plans  by  which  the  memorial  can 
be  made  most  nearly  complete.  The  death  of  the  senior  artist  will, 
it  is  true,  much  hinder  the  progress  of  our  original  plans,  but  these 
plans  will  be  executed  by  the  son  as  fast  as  circumstances  permit. 
There  is,  therefore,  good  reason  to  hope  that  before  many  years,  all 
the  relations  of  plants  will  be  displayed  in  our  cases  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  We  hope  to  have  botanical  sections  of  the  Museum  which 
will  be  worthy  companions  of  the  sections  in  zoology,  geology, 
mineralogy,  and  so  forth,  already  finished. 

Throughout  the  development  of  our  division,  a  single  aim  has  been 
kept  constantly  in  mind,  —  namely,  to  carry  out  in  this  part  of  the 
University  Museum  the  controlling  policy  of  its  founder,  Louis  Agas- 
siz,  and  of  his  successor  Alexander  Agassiz :  to  render  selected  series 
of  specimens  attractive  to  the  general  public ;  and  to  provide  in  rooms 
fitted  for  purposes  of  investigation  all  necessary  material  and  appli- 
ances. This  difficult  task  would  have  been  hopeless,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  generous  pecuniary  assistance  which  has  been  freely  given  by 
many  friends  of  the  department.     Even  during  the  academic  year 
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1894-95,  there  was  placed  at  our  disposal  for  present  uses,  the  sum 
of  $3000,  by  a  graduate  of  the  College  who  desires  that  his  name 
should  not  be  given.  Mr.  George  A.  Nickerson  contributed  for  the 
same  purpose  the  sum  of  $1000 ;  while  there  has  been  added  to  the 
permanent  fund,  by  bequest  of  Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell,  $5000.  For 
many  years  before  her  death,  Miss  Lowell  annually  added  to  the 
Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden,  $1000.  These,  and  gifts  before 
acknowledged  have  enabled  us  to  progress  slowly  but  steadily 
on  the  lines  of  policy  referred  to,  both  as  regards  the  Museum  and 
Garden.  Provision  for  the  Ware  collection  has  already  been  made ; 
but  we  need  funds  for  the  further  development  of  the  rest  of  the 
Botanical  Museum.  It  is  the  fixed  policy  of  the  department  not 
to  encroach  on  our  invested  funds,  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  our 
outlay  for  the  purchase  of  room  in  the  section  built  for  mineralogy,  our 
soundest  advisers  counsel  an  exception  to  that  policy.  The  income 
assured  from  our  present  investments,  is  enough,  with  strict  economy, 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  garden  proper,  but  the  use  of  all  this 
income  for  the  Garden  leaves  our  Museum  wholly  dependent  on  gifts 
for  present  use.  Hence  we  are  obliged  to  proceed  much  more  slowly 
with  the  installation  of  specimens  than  we  could  wish,  and  we  there- 
fore venture  to  state  frankly  why  the  development  must  be  gradual. 
The  Director  must  again  express  his  sincere  thanks  to  the  members 
of  the  Overseers'  Committee  for  aid  given  him  in  many  ways. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  GOODALE,  Director. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  during  the  year 
ending  July  31st,  1895: 

A  contract  made  during  the  year  between  the  Corporation  of 
Harvard  College  and  the  City  of  Boston  has  enlarged  and  improved 
the  Arboretum.  Under  its  provisions  the  land  west  of  Bussey  Street, 
given  up  to  the  Arboretum  by  the  Corporation  the  previous  year, 
becomes,  by  legislative  authority,  the  property  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
which  has  leased  it  back  to  the  Corporation  for  a  period  of  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  which 
is  to  be  occupied  by  park  roads.  This  contract  is  similar  in  its 
scope  and  purposes  to  the  contract  under  which  the  interests  of  the 
University  and  the  public  in  the  Arboretum  were  first  united.  The 
new  contract  provides  for  the  relocation  of  Bussey  Street,  which  is 
now  dangerous  on  account  of  its  heavy  grades,  through  a  valley  in  the 
Arboretum  west  of  its  present  position;  and  for  the  construction 
by  the  City  within  five  years  of  one  and  three- tenths  miles  of  park- 
road  in  the  new  territory.  It  also  permits  the  Park  Commissioners 
of  Boston  to  use  for  road-building,  stone  from  the  quarry  in  the  new 
extension  of  the  Arboretum,  which  now  becomes  the  property  of 
the  City.  A  lot  of  land,  about  three  acres  in  area,  at  the  corner  of 
Centre  and  Walter  Streets,  bought  by  the  City  two  years  before,  is 
leased  to  the  Corporation  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years ; 
and  two  parcels  of  land  within  the  limits  of  the  old  Arboretum,  one 
of  about  fourteen  acres  on  the  top  of  Bussey  Hill,  and  one  of  about 
five  acres  near  the  northeast  entrance,  which  were  retained  by  the 
City  for  the  use  of  the  public  when  the  first  contract  was  made,  are 
now  leased  to  the  Corporation  for  Arboretum  purposes.  The  con- 
tract further  provides  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  by  the 
City  of  suitable  boundary  walls  round  the  Arboretum,  and  for  the 
policing  of  the  new  territory. 

The  area  of  the  Arboretum  thus  extended  is  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  and  six-tenths  acres ;  and  the  length  of  the  finished  roads 
is  two  and  one- third  miles. 

The  rearrangement  of  the  shrub  collections  in  beds,  begun  in  the 
previous  year  and  described  in  my  last  report,  has  been  completed. 
A  wide  border  of  trees  and  shrubs  has  been  planted  to  form  the 
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eastern  boundary  of  the  Arboretum  which  is  here  skirted  by  the  City 
parkway ;  and  about  two  thousand  feet  of  roadside  shrubberies  have 
been  established. 

The  plants  in  the  natural  woods,  the  systematically  arranged  tree 
collections  and  shrubberies,  are  generally  in  good  condition,  although 
a  winter  of  unusual  severity,  beginning  early  in  November  with  a 
storm  which  broke  the  branches  of  many  trees  by  loading  them  with 
ice,  followed  a  season  of  unusual  dryness,  and  was  succeeded  by 
serious  early  spring  droughts. 

The  interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  horticultural  and 
botanical  establishments  has  been  continued  during  the  year.  There 
have  been  5292  plants  (including  grafts  and  cuttings),  and  323 
packets  of  seeds  distributed  as  follows :  To  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  4042  plants,  and  65  packets  of  seeds ;  to  Great  Britain, 
799  plants,  and  73  packets  of  seeds;  to  Australia,  11  packets  of 
seeds ;  to  Japan,  43  packets  of  seeds.  There  have  been  received 
during  the  year  5812  plants  (including  cuttings  and  grafts),  and  172 
packets  of  seeds. 

There  have  been  added  to  the  Herbarium  2208  sheets  of  dried 
woody  plants  during  the  year.  The  library  has  received  by  gift  dur- 
ing the  year,  188  bound  volumes,  and  150  pamphlets.  During  the 
year  the  seventh  volume  of  The  Silva  of  North  America,  prepared 
in  the  Arboretum,  and  52  numbers  of  Garden  and  Forest ,  have  been 
published. 

Mr.  John  G.  Jack  has  given  two  courses,  of  fifteen  lectures  each, 
in  dendrology,  attended  chiefly  by  teachers,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  thirty-three  at  the  autumn  course,  and  of  forty- four  at  the 
spring  course* 

C.  S.  SARGENT,  Director. 


THE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  the  President  op  the  University: 

Sir,  —  There  were  no  material  changes  in  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion offered  for  the  year.  Professor  Cooke  had  intended  to  take  a 
year  of  rest,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  arrangements  had  already 
been  made  for  the  instruction  of  his  courses.  Professor  Richards 
took  charge  of  all  advanced  students  engaged  in  research  in  Inor- 
ganic Chemistry  (Chemistry  20a),  and  gave  the  course  in  the  History 
of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Philosophy  (Chemistry  8),  while  Dr. 
W.  D.  Bancroft  gave  instruction  in  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 
and  Chemical  Physics  (Chemistry  6).  The  omission  for  the  year  of 
the  course  in  Crystallography  and  the  Physics  of  Crystals  (Chem- 
istry 7),  and  of  the  prescribed  lectures  to  the  Freshman  Class  had 
been  previously  announced. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  various  courses  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  year  and  on  Jan.  1,  1895,  was  as  follows :  — 

Oct  1, 1804.  Jan.  1, 1806.  June  1, 180ft. 

Chemistry    B 77  72  61 

Chemistry    1  218  201  192 

Chemistry    S  66  66  62 

Chemistry    4  23  24  22 

Chemistry    4a 10  9  9 

Chemistry    5  24  22  19 

Chemistry    G  18  13  12 

Chemistry  20a 8  8  8 

Chemistry  206 5  5  5 

Chemistry  20c 3  8  8 

Total 442  418  388 

It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  provide  proper  laboratory  facilities  for 
so  large  a  number  of  students,  especially  for  the  large  class  in  De- 
scriptive Chemistry  (Chemistry  1).  In  the  year  1893-94  the  room 
upon  the  ground  floor,  which  wa9  formerly  used  as  an  organic  labora- 
tory, had  been  occupied  by  a  few  students  who  had  been  unable  to 
find  places  in  the  large  laboratory  on  the  third  floor.  This  room  was 
now  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  more  than  forty  men  were 
obliged  to  take  desks  in  an  adjoining  room,  which  had  been  occupied 
for  seven  years  by  the  class  in  Elementary  Chemistry  (Chemistry  B) 
alone.  This  arrangement,  although  the  only  one  which  seemed  at 
the  time  practicable,  caused  great  inconvenience  to  the  instructors 
and  students,  and  threw  upon  the  janitors  a  large  amount  of  ad* 
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ditional  labor.  The  experience  of  the  first  month  showed  that  con- 
siderable quantities  of  material  must  be  carried  back  and  forth 
several  times  each  week  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  and  to  protect 
the  careless  student  from  the  possibility  of  mistake. 

The  scientific  work  of  the  laboratory  was  carried  on  actively 
throughout  the  year.  Professor  Jackson,  with  F.  B.  Gallivan,  has 
studied  certain  derivatives  of  tribromdinitrobenzol  made  from  unsym- 
metrical  tribrombenzol,  and  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  work  upon 
that  subject  which  was  begun  last  year.  With  6.  Oenslager  he 
studied  the  constitution  of  phenoquinone,  and  succeeded  in  showing 
that  this  body  was  in  many  ways  analogous  to  the  hemiacetals 
derived  from  substituted  qui  nones.  The  study  of  picrylmalonic 
ester  was  continued  by  him  with  J.  I.  Phinney.  It  was  found 
that  this  substance  occurred  in  two  modifications,  and  many  deriva- 
tives of  it  were  prepared.  His  work  with  M.  H.  Ittner  consisted 
in  the  preparation  of  a  new  bromdinitrotolnol  and  several  of  its 
derivatives.  Among  them  were  a  number  of  strange,  colored  com- 
pounds similar  to  one  which  Victor  Meyer  is  now  studying.  This 
work  showed  that  Meyer's  preliminary  explanation  of  the  consti- 
tution of  such  bodies  is  inadmissible.  With  J.  H.  Moore  he  studied 
the  action  of  sodic  hydrate  on  bromdinitrophenylmalonic  ester,  and 
obtained  a  curious  product,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
fully  settled. 

Professor  Richards  continued  the  revision  of  the  atomic  weight  of 
zinc  begun  by  Dr.  £.  F.  Rogers  in  1892.  A  final  series  of  analyses 
of  zincic  bromide  gave  for  this  constant  the  value  65.404.  The 
previously  accepted  values  ranged  from  65.0  to  65.3.  With  H.  G. 
Parker  he  began  the  study  of  the  atomic  weight  of  magnesium,  and 
the  preliminary  series  of  concordant  analyses  of  the  chloride  gave 
as  a  result  the  number  24.37,  essentially  identical  with  the  value 
commonly  accepted.  He  also  investigated  with  Mr.  Parker  the 
occlusion  of  baric*  chloride  by  baric  sulphate,  and  discovered  the 
interesting  fact  that  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  increases 
this  occlusion.  He  also  studied  with  P.  P.  Sharpies  and  J.  P.  Syl- 
vester the  occlusion  of  several  metallic  sulphates  by  baric  sulphate. 
N.  S.  Bacon  began  under  his  direction  the  study  of  the  beat  con- 
ditions for  the  quantitative  separation  of  magnesium  and  calcium. 

The  following  work  was  done  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Hill: — Mr.  F.  L.  Dunlap  completed  his  study  of  the  products  formed 
from  mucochloryl  chloride  and  from  mucochloric  or  mucobromic  acid 
by  the  action  of  benzol  and  aluminic  chloride.  He  showed  that  in 
any  case  derivatives  of  diphenyl  crotonic  acid  were  formed.     Dr. 
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E.  T.  Allen  continued  his  study  of  the  decomposition  of  pyromucio 
acid  by  aqueous  bromine,  and  made  a  careful  investigation  of  several 
unsaturated  oximes  which  he  obtained.  Mr.  H.  E.  Sawyer  com- 
pleted his  work  upon  the  conversion  of  methyl  pyromucic  acid  into  the 
corresponding  aldehyd  acid  and  dehydromucic  acid.  Mr.  J.  Torrey, 
Jr.,  showed  that  a  sodium  salt  made  in  this  laboratory  many  years 
ago  by  the  action  of  sodic  nitrite  upon  mucobromic  acid,  the  consti- 
tution of  which  had  not  then  been  determined,  was  a  derivative  of 
nitromalonic  aldehyde.  He  showed  that  the  free  aldehyde  decom- 
posed spontaneously  and  yielded  symmetrical  trinitrobenzol.  With 
acetone  it  gave  without  difficulty  a  condensation  product  identical 
with  paranitrophenol. 

The  following  publications  have  appeared  during  the  year :  — 

I.  A  Revision  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Strontium.  First  Paper.  The 
Analysis  of  Strontic  Bromide.  By  T.  W.  Richards.  Proc.  Am.  Acad. 
xxx,  369.     ZeUschr.  anorg.  Chem.  viii,  258. 

2.  On  the  Cupriammonium  Double  Salts.  Second  Paper.  By  T.  W. 
Richards  and  A.  H.  Whitridoe.     Am.  Chem.  Journ.  xvii,  145. 

S.  On  the  Composition  of  Athenian  Pottery.  By  T.  W.  Richards. 
Am.  Chem.  Journ.  xvii,  152. 

4.  Trinitrophenylmalonic  ester.  By  C.  L.  Jackson  and  C.  A.  Soch. 
Proc.  Am.  Acad,  xxx,  401. 

5.  Action  of  Sodic  Alcoholates  on  Choloranil.  Acetals  derived  from 
Substituted  Quinones.  By  C.  L.  Jackson  and  H.  S.  Grindley.  Proo. 
Am.  Acad,  xxx,  409.     Am.  Chem.  Journ.  xvii,  579. 

6.  On  the  Occlusion  of  Baric  Cloride  by  Baric  Sulphate.  By  T.  H. 
Richards  and  H.  6.  Parker.  Proc.  Am.  Acad,  xxxi,  67.  ZeUschr. 
anorg.  Chem.  viii,  418. 

7.  On  the  Cupriammonium  Double  Salts.  Third  paper.  By  T.  W. 
Richards  and  G.  Oenslaoer.  Proc.  Am.  Acad,  xxxi,  78.  ZeUschr. 
anorg.  Chem.  viii,  258. 

8.  On  the  Cupriammonium  Acetobromides.     By  T.  W.  Richards  and 

F.  C.  Moulton.     Proc.  Am.  Acad,  xxxi,  87. 

9.  On  the  behavior  of  certain  Derivatives  of  Benzol  containing  Halo- 
gens.   By  C.  L.  Jackson  and  S.  Calvert.     Proc.  Am.  Acad,  xxxi,  123. 

10.  Bromine  Derivatives  of  Metaphenylendiamine.  By  C.  L.  Jackson 
and  S.  Calvert.    Proc.  Am.  Acad,  xxxi,  136. 

II.  Ueber  einige  Derivate  des  unsymmetrischen  Tribrombenzols.  By 
C.  L.  Jackson  and  F.  B.  Galuvan.  Ber.  dcr  deutsch.  chem.  OeseUseh. 
xxviii,  190. 

12.  Ueber  die  Constitution  des  Phenochinons.  By  C.  L.  Jackson  and 
6.  Oenslager.     Ber.  der  deutsch.  chem.  Oesellsch.  xxviii,  1614. 

18.  A  revision  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Zinc.  First  Paper.  The 
Analysis  of  Zincio  Bromide.  By  T.  W.  Richards  and  £.  F.  Boobbs. 
Proc.  Am.  Acad,  xxxi,  000.     ZeUschr.  anorg.  Chem.  x,  1. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  in  each  of  the 
laboratory  courses  in  chemistry  (excluding  mineralogy)  during  the 
past  eight  years  :  — 

1887-88.  1888-80.    1889-00.    1800-01.  1891-43.  1803-03.  1803-04.  1804-0*. 


Chemistry    B  .   . 

77 

81 

44 

63 

62 

64 

63 

61 

Chemistry    1    .    . 

71 

76 

96 

119 

123 

129 

147 

192 

Chemistry    3    .    . 

39 

60 

88 

88 

62 

83 

66 

62 

Chemistry   4    .   . 

17 

19 

18 

16 

20 

17 

17 

22 

Chemistry   4a  .   . 

6 

•  • 

7 

6 

7 

6 

4 

9 

Chemistry   5    .   . 

9 

12 

11 

18 

11 

14 

12 

19 

Chemistry   6    .   . 

2 

•  « 

4 

10 

6 

8 

9 

12 

Chemistry  20a  .   . 

1 

■  • 

1 

2 

1 

8 

7 

8 

Chemistry  206  .   . 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

6 

4 

4 

6 

Chemistry  20$  .    . 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

4 

6 

8 

Chemistry  20d  .    . 

•    • 

8 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

■  ■ 

•    • 

•  • 

Total.    .    .    .226        244        222        261        280        272        816        888 

The  steady  increase  of  our  students  in  number,  and  the  crowded 
condition  of  our  laboratories,  made  it  evident  that  additional  work- 
ing room  must  be  provided  without  delay.  Of  the  original  rooms  in 
Boylston  Hall  no  one  could  well  be  spared,  or  had  a  sufficiently  large 
floor  area,  except  that  which  takes  up  the  whole  western  end  of  the 
second  story,  and  which  was  fitted  up  as  a  lecture-room  in  1890. 
With  our  constantly  increasing  numbers  it  seemed  that  this  large 
lecture-room  might  be  needed  in  the  near  future  for  the  classes  in 
Descriptive  Chemistry,  and  that  the  permanent  occupation  of  it  for 
other  purposes  would  be  unwise.  A  large  portion  of  the  basement 
had  never  been  used,  and  as  it  was  dry  and  comparatively  high,  it 
offered  ample  opportunity  for  building  a  new  laboratory.  During 
the  summer  the  brick  arches  and  walls  which  supported  the  lower 
floors  on  the  western  end  of  the  building  were  replaced  by  steel 
beams  and  posts,  the  windows  were  enlarged,  and  the  large  and 
light  room  thus  secured  was  fitted  up  with  hoods  and  working 
desks.  The  new  room  contains  desks  for  116  men,  and,  as  each 
desk  is  provided  with  two  lockers,  232  students  working  at  dif- 
ferent hours  find  ample  accommodation.  The  laboratory  is  venti- 
lated through  hoods  which  run  the  entire  length  of  the  room,  and 
are  connected  with  an  exhaust  fan  driven  by  an  electric  motor. 
While  sufficient  room  is  thus  gained  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  our 
larger  classes,  the  room  formerly  used  for  organic  work,  which  has 
been  occupied  for  two  years  by  students  in  Descriptive  Chemistry, 
must  now  be  taken  as  a  laboratory  for  Physical  Chemistry  in  order 
to  provide  students  in  that  subject  with  proper  facilities  for  experi- 
mental work.  There  is  little  doubt  that  within  a  year  or  two  we 
shall  again,  find  ourselves  seriously  embarrassed  by  lack  of  room. 
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The  original  ventilation  of  the  various  rooms  and  laboratories  in 
Boylston  Hall  was  carefully  planned  and  proved  at  first  to  be  wholly 
adequate.  When  the  roof  was  raised  in  1871  and  a  third  story  added, 
a  number  of  the  flues  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  building  were  taken 
down  and  carried  a  long  distance  horizontally,  in  order  to  bring  them 
beneath  the  new  floor.  In  1873-74  some  of  the  old  hot-air  furnaces, 
the  waste  heat  from  which  had  been  used  to  maintain  a  draught 
through  the  main  ventilating  shafts,  were  taken  out,  and  a  small  steam 
boiler  was  put  in  to  heat  a  portion  of  the  building.  In  succeeding 
years  the  remaining  furnaces  were  torn  down  and  the  whole  building 
was  heated  by  steam.  The  entire  system  of  ventilation  as  originally 
v  planned  was  thus  rendered  useless.  Attempts  had  been  made'  to 
maintain  the  draught  in  the  ventilating  shafts  by  the  introduction  of 
steam  coils,  but  they  had  not  proved  successful.  While  the  ventila- 
tion has  thus  for  years  been  far  from  satisfactory,  the  overcrowding 
of  our  laboratories  during  the  past  two  years  made  its  defective  con- 
dition a  matter  of  serious  concern.  During  the  summer  the  whole 
system  of  flues  was  thoroughly  overhauled,  and  exhaust  fans  driven 
by  electric  motors,  which  were  capable  of  securing  ample  ventilation, 
were  set  in  the  attic.  Fortunately  the  old  flues  were,  in  most  cases, 
straight  and  large,  and  the  necessary  quantity  of  air  could  be  drawn 
through  them  without  difficulty.  For  the  large  laboratory  on  the 
third  floor  new  ducts  were  carried  through  the  roof.  As  yet  the 
problem  of  the  supply  of  fresh  air  in  sufficient  quantity  has  been 
but  partially  solved ;  but  in  many  cases  the  air  ducts  from  the  old 
hot-air  furnaces  are  still  in  position,  and  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

In  the  quantitative  laboratory  the  iron  steam  baths  and  an  iron 
hood,  which  had  long  ceased  to  serve  any  useful  purpose,  were  torn 
out  and  replaced  by  structures  of  white  glazed  brick.  This  change 
was  made  in  order  to  secure  the  perfect  cleanliness  so  indispensable  in 
quantitative  work. 

HENRY  B.   HILL,  Director. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir: — It  is  interesting  to  note  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  who  enter  College  with  a  knowledge  of  experimental 
Physics.     The  following  table  exhibits  the  main  facts :  — 

Experimental  Phytic*.    Per  Cent.    DeecriptlTe  Phytlct.    Per  Cent. 

1888 93  80  212  67 

1889 149  46  164  60 

1890 199  58  158  42   * 

1891 289  62  151  88 

1892 264  60  179  40 

1893 358  78  135  27 

1894 849  69  156  81 

Nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  students  entering  College  now  take 
laboratory  Physics  in  the  preparatory  schools.  This  gratifying 
result  has  been  due  to  Professor  Hall,  who  has  devoted  incessant 
labor  to  simplifying   apparatus  and  methods. 

There  were  during  the  year  1894-95  six  distinct  laboratories  in 
the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  Building,  each  with  its  peculiar 
set  of  apparatus.  An  inventory  of  the  apparatus  in  each  course 
is  kept  by  the  Professor  in  charge  of  this  course.  On  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  subject  of  Physics  and  the  multiplicity  of  mechanical 
details  which  relate  to  the  subject,  it  is  a  hopeless  task  for  the 
Director  to  keep  a  complete  record  of  apparatus  in  the  Physical 
Laboratory  as  a  whole.  The  present  necessary  division  of  respon- 
sibility solves  what  has  always  been  a  difficult  problem, — the  proper 
supervision  and  care  of  the  physical  apparatus.  In  looking  over  the 
records  of  the  University  I  observed  that  one  of  my  predecessors, 
Professor  Farrar,  on  taking  office,  was  put  under  $1000  bonds  to 
conserve  the  physical  apparatus,  and  keep  it  in  as  good  order  as 
when  it  was  put  in  his  hands.  In  the  careful  inventory  given  to  him, 
one  item  related  to  a  piece  of  lead  in  a  drawer  and  another  to  a 
number  of  different-colored  strings. 

The  number  of  students  who  attended  the  courses  in  Physics  in 
1894-95  was  close  upon  400.  Of  this  number  ten  were  graduate 
students.  Of  the  graduate  students  only  one,  Mr.  Duane,  was  occu- 
pied in  research  work.  It  is  noticeable  that  graduate  students  in 
Physics  and  Mathematics  in  this  University  prefer  to  take  the  large 
amount  of  systematic  instruction  which  is  offered  in  the  graduate 
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courses,  rather  than  to  spend  their  time  in  research  courses.  Students 
from  other  colleges  feel  the  need  of  more  systematic  training  than 
they  have  received,  before  entering  the  Graduate  School. 

During  the  year  electrical  power  was  substituted  for  the  previous 
source  of  power —  a  gas  engine.  Although  the  latter  was  economical 
while  in  good  order,  it  was  found  that  the  repairs  upon  it  and  the 
time  and  attention  it  demanded  made  it  more  expensive  than  an 
electric  motor.  While  the  gas  engine  was  rated  at  seven  horse 
power,  it  rarely  delevoped  more  than  four,  and  it  was  unsuitable 
for  running  dynamos  for  experimental  purposes.  The  repairs  on  the 
electric  motor  were  nothing  for  the  year.  The  machine  room  and  the 
basement  of  the  Laboratory  were  also  lighted  by  electricity. 

Professor  B.  O.  Peirce  was  occupied  during  the  College  year  and 
during  the  entire  summer  vacation  in  an  investigation  on  the  abso- 
lute thermal  conductivities  between  0  C.  and  350  C,  of  various  kinds 
of  stone.  After  much  labor  a  satisfactory  method  of  experimenting 
was  at  last  found,  and  the  necessary  apparatus  was  constructed, 
partly  with  the  aid  of  an  appropriation  from  the  Rumford  Fund  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Though  the  whole 
investigation  is  likely  to  occupy  a  long  time,  certain  results  have 
already  been  obtained.  These  have  been  embodied  in  a  paper, 
written  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  R.  W.  Willson,  "On  the  Tem- 
perature Variations  of  the  Thermal  Conductivities  of  Marble  and 
Slate,"  which  is  to  be  printed  in  the  December  number  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Science,  This  investigation  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  questions  in  relation  to  the  heat  of  the  earth.  Lord 
Kelvin  has  lately  published  a  paper  on  the  same  subject.  Professor 
Peirce  has  also  written  for  the  American  Journal  of  Mathematics  a 
paper  on  "  Certain  Classes  of  Equipotential  Surfaces."  Professor 
Hall  is  about  to  publish  an  account  of  his  investigation  on  thermal 
conductivity  of  metals.  His  experiments  indicate  a  decrease  of 
conductivity  in  mild  steel  with  rise  of  temperature,  and  the  account 
of  his  method  will  be  of  interest  on  account  of  its  precision  and 
ease  of  operation.  Professor  Sabine  has  designed  many  forms  of 
apparatus  both  for  Physics  2,  the  laboratory  course  in  Light  and 
Heat,  and  for  Physics  4.  The  importance  of  accurate  instruments 
in  the  growing  subject  of  Physics  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and 
much  of  Professor  Sabine's  apparatus  deserves  a  wider  publicity 
than  it  now  has. 

Mr.  C.  Stevens,  of  the  Scientific  School,  was  engaged  during  the 
year  in  an  investigation  on  the  dielectric  constant  of  paraffine  oil. 
The  method  he  employed  was  a  new  one,  and  the  results  he  obtained 
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showed  a  satisfactory  agreement  between  theory  and  experiment. 
His  paper  has  not  been  published ;  for  it  is  hoped  that  the  method 
may  be  extended  to  the  study  of  other  dielectrics.  The  study  of 
dielectrics,  or,  in  ordinary  language,  the  insulating  power  of  different 
substances,  has  become  an  extremely  important  one  both  from  the 
theoretical  standpoint  and  from  the  practical  one.  The  increas- 
ing use  of  alternating  currents  in  electric  lighting  demands  close 
study  of  insulation. 

The  Director  was  engaged  with  Mr.  William  Duane,  an  assistant 
in  the  laboratory,  in  the  determination  of  the  velocity  of  electric 
waves.  The  result  of  the  work  was  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  for  October,  and  also  in  the  London  Philosophical 
Magazine.  This  determination  is  the  first  direct  one  of  this  velocity, 
in  the  sense  that  both  the  wave  length  and  the  time  of  oscillation  on 
the  same  circuit  were  measured  experimentally.  It  had  been  supposed 
hitherto  that  the  time  was  too  short  to  be  measured  by  photographic 
processes.  The  value  obtained  for  the  velocity  was  3.0024  X10w, 
while  the  velocity  of  light  is  2.9986X1010.  The  velocity  of  the 
electric  waves,  therefore,  is  substantially  that  of  light. 

Mr.  St.  John,  the  holder  of  the  Tyndall  scholarship,  spent  the 
year  in  Berlin.  He  succeeded  in  finishing  an  important  investiga- 
tion in  the  subject  of  heat,  which  is  published  in  the  Annalen  der 
Physik  und  Chemie.  No.  11,  1895.  This  investigation  is  on  the 
light  emission  power  of  bodies  at  high  temperatures.  Mr.  St.  John 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  condition  of  having  a  dark  body  at  the 
temperature  of  vivid  incandescence.  This  apparently  paradoxical 
result,  leads  to  an  accurate  method  of  measurement  of  the  light- 
giving  power  of  the  forms  of  burners,  such  as  the  Welsbach  burner, 
which  are  coming  into  general  use.  It  is  gratifying  to  feel  that  the 
Tyndall  Scholarship  is  yielding  results  of  the  nature  contemplated  by 
its  distinguished  founder. 

Mr.  Oscar  Quick,  a  graduate  student  of  the  University  last  year, 
is  now  an  instructor  in  Physics  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  Pro- 
fessor Shea,  the  head  of  the  department  of  that  University,  one  of 
our  graduates,  and  a  former  holder  of  the  Tyndall  scholarship,  has 

« 

been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Physics  in  the  Catholic  University  in 
Washington. 

The  subject  of  Physics  may  be  characterized  as  that  branch  of 
Philosophy  to  which  men  look  for  exact  information,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  physical  investigation  can  be  realized  when  we  reflect  that 
an  accurate  determination,  for  instance,  of  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat  would  take  all  the  time  of  the  most  competent  physicist  for 
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at  least  a  year.  A  professor  of  Physics  cannot  expect,  in  the 
present  state  of  development  of  the  subject,  to  accomplish  much 
in  the  way  of  research  unless  he  has  skilled  assistants  to  carry  out 
his  ideas.  Professor  Pierce  worked  during  the  entire  vacation  on  the 
investigation  I  have  mentioned.  The  Director  and  Mr.  Duane  were 
obliged  to  work  night  after  night  on  their  investigation.  If  the 
Director  had  a  competent  assistant,  whose  chief  work  should  be  the 
carrying  on  of  research,  the  scientific  work  of  the  Laboratory  could 
be  increased. 

JOHN  TROWBRIDGE,  Director. 


THE  OBSERVATORY. 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir, — The  fiftieth  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Observatory 
is  herewith  presented.  Several  dates  have  been  suggested  any  one  of 
which  may  be  regarded  as  that  on  which  the  Observatory  was  estab- 
lished. Under  an  agreement  of  November  30,  1839,  with  William 
C.  Bond,  the  first  observation  at  Cambridge  was  made  by  him  on 
December  31,  1839,  and  he  was  elected  Astronomical  Observer  on 
February  12,  1840.  The  object-glass  of  the  15-inch  equatorial  was 
received  at  Cambridge  on  December  4,  1846,  and  the  mounting  on 
June  11,  1847. 

The  present  report  seems  to  be  a  suitable  place  for  stating  briefly 
the  past  and  present  policy  of  the  Observatory.  The  Statutes  of 
the  Observatory  were  prepared  by  President  Jared  Sparks,  and  are 
printed  in  the  Annals,  Volume  I,  page  lix. 

Number  II  states  that "  the  objects  of  the  Observatory  are,  to  fur- 
nish accurate  and  systematic  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  for 
the  advancement  of  Astronomical  Science,  to  co-operate  in  Geodeti- 
cal  and  Nautical  Surveys,  in  Meteorological  and  Magnetical  Investi- 
gations, to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  Tables  useful  in  Navi- 
gation, and,  in  general,  to  promote  the  progress  of  knowledge  in 
Astronomy  and  the  kindred  sciences." 

It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  unrestricted  gifts  or  bequests  made 
to  the  Observatory  were  intended  for  these  objects.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  no  reference  is  made  in  the  Statutes  to  teaching  astronomy. 
Two  principles  have  always  been  prominent  in  the  policy  of  the 
Ooservatory.  First,  that  it  is  primarily  an  institution  for  research. 
While  a  certain  amount  of  teaching  has  been  done,  care  has  always 
been  taken  that  it  should  not  interfere  with  the  main  work  of  the 
institution.  It  has  generally  been  restricted  to  offering  students  in 
astronomy  the  use  of  the  library  and  instruments  under  suitable  restric- 
tions, and  familiarizing  them  with  the  work  by  employing  them  as 
assistants.  A  second  principle  maintained,  has  been  the  especial 
advancement  of  the  physical  side  of  astronomy.  While  precise  meas- 
ures of  position  have  not  been  neglected,  the  policy  has  been  rather 
to  undertake  such  studies  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  stars  as 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  made  at  other  observatories.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bonds,  father  and  son,  the  large  telescope  was  extensively 
used  in  such  work :  for  instance,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  astro- 
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nomical  photography,  in  the  study  of  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
San  and  planets,  of  Donati's  Comet,  of  the  Great  Nebula  in  Orion 
and  of  other  nebulae  and  clusters.    Measurements  of  position  are  rep- 
resented by  the  first  precise  determinations  of  the  position  of  faint 
stars,  as  those  in  the  Nebula  in  Orion,  and  of  the  northern  stars 
within  one  degree  of  the  equator.     The  same  policy  was  continued 
by  Professor  Winlocfc.     The  physical  side  of  astronomy  was  repre- 
sented by  his  spectroscopic  work,  by  his  photographic  studies  of  the 
Sun,  and  by  the  photometric  investigations  contained  in  Volume  IX 
of  the  Annals.     Meanwhile  his  interest  in  measures  of  precision  led 
to  his  procuring  a  meridian  circle  of  the  largest  size,  and  taking  part 
in  the  determination  of  the  positions  of  the  northern  stars,  by  under- 
taking to  observe  the  zone  extending  from  +50°  to  +55°.     Since 
then  the  same  policy  has  prevailed.     Precedence  has  been  given  to 
physical  work,  since  less  attention  is  paid  to  such  work  elsewhere, 
and  certain  portions  of  our  resources,  as   for  instance  the  Henry 
Draper  Memorial,  are  available  only  for  such  work.     Accordingly 
much  attention  is  paid  to  photography,  photometry  and  spectroscopy. 
On  the  other  hand  much  time  and  money  has  been  spent  on  measure- 
ments of  position,  and  a  larger  part  of  the  unrestricted  income  has 
always  been  employed  in  this  work  than  in  any  other  department  of  the 
Observatory.     The  observations  of  the  stars  in  the  zone  +50°  to 
— |— 55°  mentioned  above  have  been  completed,  and  their  publication, 
with  that  of  the  fundamental  stars,  fills  seven  volumes  of  the  Annals 
containing  together  over  two  thousand  quarto  pages.     Beside  this, 
another  zone  from — 10°  to  — 14°  has  been  more  recently  undertaken, 
the  observations  (except  for  the  doubtful  cases)  have  been  completed, 
and  the  final  reduction  will  be  made  as  soon  as  the  places  of  the 
fundamental  stars  can  be  furnished.     Other  investigations,  like  the 
observations  of  comets  when  too  faint  to  be  observed  with  small 
telescopes,  and  the  search  for  stars    having   large   parallaxes  and 
proper  motions,  represent  in  all  a  large  amount  of  time  and  money. 
In  pursuance  of  the  policy  named  above,  the  public  are  not  allowed 
to  use  the  east  equatorial,  nor  do  the  officers  of  the  Observatory 
teach  directly  by  lectures  or  otherwise.     Indirectly,  however,  much 
instruction  is  given.     Courses  are  given  to  women  in  connection  with 
Radcliffe  College,  and  the  first  three  women  to  take  such  courses  now 
hold  positions  of  the  first  importance  at  other  colleges.     Every  aid 
which  will  not  interfere  with  the  regular  work  of  the  Observatory  is 
offered  to  properly  qualified  students  in  astronomy  who  desire  to 
come  to  Cambridge,  even  to  the  extent,  when  possible,  of  employing 
them  as  assistants.     In  a  word  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Observatory  to 
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aid  every  department  of  astronomy  as  much  as  possible,  giving 
precedence  to  those  subjects  which  are  less  likely  to  be  studied  else- 
where. 

The  liberality  of  the  friends  of  the  Observatory  has  during  the  last 
few  years  greatly  increased  its  opportunities  for  useful  work,  both 
by  gifts  and  bequests.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  the 
greatest  possible  return  in  the  form  of  scientific  results,  and  accord- 
ingly but  little  has  been  spent  on  expensive  fittings  and  furnishings 
or  upon  architectural  effect.  So  many  interesting  investigations, 
however,  have  suggested  themselves  in  recent  years  that  it  has 
become  difficult  to  keep  the  expenses  of  the  Observatory  within  its 
income,  without  abandoning  a  portion  of  the  work  already  in  progress. 
The  west  wing  of  the  Observatory  is  now  nearly  fifty  years  old  and  is 
of  wood.  It  contains  the  library  and  much  valuable  manuscript,  the 
loss  of  which  by  fire  would  be  irreparable.  For  about  $20,000  it 
could  be  replaced  by  a  plain  brick  building  about  sixty  feet  long 
and  thirty  feet  wide  which  would  closely  reseinble  that  recently 
erected  to  contain  our  photographic  plates.  The  latter  building  has 
proved  of  the  greatest  convenience;  its  cost  did  not  exceed  the 
estimate ;  and  but  few  changes  would  be  made  if  it  were  to  be  planned 
again.  In  a  few  years  a  new  building  for  our  library  and  computing 
rooms  will  become  a  necessity.  The  principal  of  our  funds  cannot 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  If  the  sum  required  is  to  be  saved  from 
the  income,  the  work  now  in  progress  must  be  much  restricted.  A 
gift  for  this  purpose  is  therefore  suggested  to  the  friends  of  the 
Observatory  as  a  means  of  greatly  aiding  our  work  without  an  exces- 
sive expenditure. 

Observatory  Instruments. 

East  Equatorial. — A  new  form  of  polarizing  photometer  has  been 
devised,  and  attached  to  this  instrument  (Astropkysical  Journal,  II, 
89)  with  which  any  two  stars  brighter  than  the  fourteenth  magnitude 
and  not  more  than  half  a  degree  apart  may  be  compared.  The  prin- 
ciple is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  meridian  photometer,  except 
that  instead  of  using  two  objectives,  the  images  of  the  stars  formed 
by  the  objective  of  the  large  telescope  are  employed.  Under  favor- 
able circumstances  successive  sets  of  four  settings  each  give  average 
deviations  not  much  exceeding  five  hundredths  of  a  magnitude. 
With  this  instrument  2672  settings  have  been  made  on  the  Algol 
variable,  Z  Herculis,  1634  settings  on  other  stars  of  the  Algol  type, 
and  974  Bettings  on  T  Andromedae.  With  the  other  polarizing 
photometers,  27  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  have  been  observed 
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photometrically,  making  the  total  number  578.  Beside  these,  2908 
measures  have  been  made  of  variable  stars  of  long  period,  672  of  ft 
Lyrae  and  8  Cephei,  872  of  U  Cephei,  and  1800  of  the  relative 
brightness  of  the  components  of  double  stars.  456  estimates  of  the 
brightness  of  variable  stars  of  long  period  have  been  made  by  Arge- 
lander's  method,  mainly  when  these  stars  were  faint.  When  they 
are  brighter  than  the  twelfth  magnitude  they  are  observed  regularly 
with  the  West  Equatorial,  which  has  an  aperture  of  six  inches.  913 
observations  of  more  than  one  hundred  variables  of  long  period  were 
obtained  with  the  latter  instrument.  An  attempt  is  made  to  follow 
these  objects  with  the  two  instruments  throughout  their  vari- 
ations, observing  them  at  least  as  often  as  once  a  month.  The  Tran- 
sit of  Mercury  which  occurred  on  November  10,  1894,  and  the  occul- 
tation  of  11  stars  during  the  lunar  eclipse  of  September  3,  1895, 
were  observed  with  the  East  Equatorial.  Nearly  all  the  observations 
with  this  instrument  were  made  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Wendell. 

Meridian  Circle. — The  reduction  of  the  observations  made  with 
the  meridian  circle  by  Professor  William  A.  Rogers  continues  under  his 
supervision.  As  stated  in  the  last  report,  the  observations  still  to  be 
reduced  are  those  made  in  the  years  1880  to  1883  inclusive,  and  their 
reduction  is  proceeding  rapidly,  as  the  time  of  the  only  assistant 
employed  can  now  be  wholly  devoted  to  this  work.  The  last  volume 
of  the  zone  observations  between  the  declinations  +49°  50'  and 
+55°  10r  is  in  type  except  about  one  hundred  pages. 

The  observations  of  the  southern  zone,  between  the  declinations 
—  9°  50'  and  —  14°  10',  made  by  Professor  Searle  in  the  years  1888 
to  1892  inclusive,  continue  in  course  of  reduction  under  his  super- 
vision. Early  in  March,  1895,  the  reduction  had  made  sufficient 
progress  to  allow  a  short  series  of  observations  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  revision  of  the  work,  in  order  to  remove  uncertainties  in  some  of 
the  observed  positions.  This  series  occupied  nine  evenings  during 
the  period  from  March  11  to  April  3  inclusive.  The  number  of 
observations  of  fundamental  stars  was  53  ;  that  of  circumpolar  stars 
20;  that  of  zone  stars  183.  It  is  expected  that  a  longer  series  of 
observations  for  revision  will  be  begun  before  the  end  of  1895. 

Meridian  Photometer. — Observations  have  been  made  with  the 
meridian  photometer  on  115  nights.  The  total  number  of  photo- 
metric settings  is  73,448.  All  of  the  observations  have  been  made 
by  the  Director.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  is  unusually 
large,  although  no  measures  were  made  during  the  three  summer 
months  when  the  Director  was  absent  in  Europe.  At  this  rate  all 
the  observations  on  which  the  Harvard  Photometry  depends  could 
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have  been  made  in  one  year.  The  increased  number  is  mainly  due 
to  the  increased  length  of  the  evening's  work,  which  frequently 
exceeded  four  hours.  On  one  evening  322  stars  were  observed 
during  about  six  hours.  After  its  completion  this  series  was  selected 
for  detailed  examination,  to  see  how  many  stars,  if  any,  were 
wrongly  identified,  and  what  errors  might  be  expected  when  stars 
were  observed  with  this  degree  of  rapidity.  No  material  change  has 
been  made  in  the  method  of  observation  since  the  work  was  begun 
with  this  instrument  in  1882,  except  that  more  material  is  now 
collected  to  determine  with  certainty  the  positions  of  the  objects  which 
have  been  observed.  This  does  not  diminish  the  chances  of  making 
an  error,  but  renders  its  detection  more  certain.  As  the  series  men- 
tioned above  was  not  selected  for  examination  until  after  its  com- 
pletion, it  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  representing  the  other  work  done 
with  this  instrument  during  the  last  thirteen  years.  The  positions  of 
the  objects  observed  were  first  determined  as  derived  from  the  read- 
ings of  the  photometer.  It  appeared  that  they  differed,  on  the 
average,  from  the  positions  of  the  objects  intended  to  be  observed  by 
2'  in  declination  and  4'  in  right  ascension  when  reduced  to  the  equa- 
tor. This  deviation,  small  as  it  is,  is  mainly  due  to  the  motion  of 
the  comparison  star  X  Ursae  Minoris,  and  to  other  similar  causes 
which  in  no  way  affect  the  proof  of  the  correct  identification  of  the 
star,  but  only  the  position  in  the  field  in  which  the  stars  are 
measured.  As  the  diameter  of  the  field  is  about  45',  the  stars  must 
in  general  have  been  brought  not  only  into  the  field  but  must  have 
been  placed  very  near  its  centre.  In  15  cases  where  the  deviation 
was  largest,  a  special  examination  was  made  for  adjacent  stars  which 
might  have  been  observed  by  mistake,  and  in  every  case  it  appeared 
that  the  object  intended  was  that  actually  observed.  In  the  case  of 
28  stars  in  this  series  the  position  of  one  or  more  adjacent  stars  had 
already  been  noted  during  previous  observations  of  these  objects  and 
the  observer's  attention  was  called  to  them;  and  in  35  cases  the 
identity  of  the  object  observed  was  rendered  certain  by  noting  on  this 
evening  the  position  of  adjacent  stars.  In  conclusion,  it  appears 
that  of  the  322  objects  observed,  an  error  of  identification  does  not 
occur  in  a  single  instance.  It  therefore  appears  extremely  improb- 
able that  the  catalogues  made  with  the  meridian  photometer  are  sen- 
sibly affected  by  errors  of  identification.  An  examination  was  next 
made  of  the  average  deviation  of  the  results  of  these  observations 
from  those  derived  from  all  the  observations  of  the  same  stars.  In 
226  cases  the  observations  were  completed,  and  it  appears  that  the 
average    deviation  of  the  results    expressed    in  magnitudes  was 
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±  0.098.  The  positive  sign  prevailed,  showing  that  the  stars  in 
this  series  were  observed  on  the  average  about  one-sixteenth  of  a 
magnitude  too  faint.  Applying  a  correction  for  this,  the  average 
deviation  is  reduced  to  ±  0.073.  A  careful  watch  is  always  kept 
for  clouds,  the  observer  looking  for  them  from  an  adjacent  balcony 
every  ten  minutes  to  assure  himself  that  none  are  present,  and  after 
each  star  observed  when  clouds  are  approaching  the  meridian. 
During  the  series  mentioned  above,  clouds  were  looked  for  80  times. 

Another  test  was  made  to  see  if  the  accuracy  of  the  individual  set- 
tings could  be  materially  increased  by  making  them  more  deliberately. 
From  the  average  results  of  three  evenings  it  appeared  that  the  average 
deviation  of  single  settings  was  ±0.12  when  nine  seconds  was  spent 
upon  each  setting.  This  is  about  the  usual  time  occupied  in  regular 
observations.  A  similar  determination  was  made  when  the  average 
time  of  each  setting  was  twenty-nine  seconds,  the  observer  attempt- 
ing to  make  the  most  accurate  settings  possible.  The  average  devi- 
ation of  the  results,  however,  was  found  to  be  ±  0.12,  or  exactly  the 
same  as  before.  Each  star  is  observed  on  at  least  two  evenings, 
four  settings  being  made  each  evening.  If  the  average  error  of  the 
final  result  is  ±0.10,  it  follows  that  it  would  only  be  reduced 
to  ±0.09  if  the  errors  of  setting  could  be  reduced  to  zero. 
When  greater  accuracy  is  required,  the  error  in  the  final  result  is 
much  better  reduced  by  the  policy  hitherto  adopted  of  increasing  the 
number  of  evenings  on  which  each  star  is  observed  rather  than  de- 
voting more  time  to  each  setting.  This  is  because  the  real  errors  to 
be  apprehended  are  those  due  to  unequal  transparency  of  different 
portions  of  our  atmosphere,  and  to  similar  causes  which  can  only  be 
counteracted  by  increasing  the  number  of  nights  on  which  each 
star  is  observed. 

The  revision  of  the  stars  in  the  Harvard  Photometry  has  been 
completed,  and  the  observations  are  now  in  form  for  publication 
except  for  any  correction  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  apply  to  the 
individual  series.  The  observation  of  all  the  stars  of  the  magnitude 
7.5  and  brighter  and  in  declination  between  —  40°  and  +20°  have 
also  in  general  been  completed,  except  between  14  and  20  hours  of 
right  ascension. 

A  comparison  has  been  made  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  series  of  100 
standard  stars  as  derived  from  the  first  of  these  catalogues  with  their 
corresponding  magnitudes  as  given  in  the  Harvard  Photometry,  and  in 
Volume  XXIII  of  the  Annals.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  results 
differ  in  the  three  catalogues  from  their  mean,  by  ±  0.035,  ±  0.026 
and  ±0.023,  and  that  the  greatest  differences  for  any  one  star  are 
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0.14,  0.11  and  0.13  respectively.  No  systematic  differences  dependent 
on  magnitude  exceeding  three  one  hundredths  of  a  magnitude  are 
perceptible  for  stars  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  magnitude.  Since 
the  mean  epochs  of  the  three  catalogues  are  1881,  1885  and  1898, 
an  unexpected  permanency  both  in  the  instruments  and  in  the  bright- 
ness of  the  stars  themselves  is  thus  indicated. 

Henry  Draper  Memorial. 

The  number  of  photographs  taken  with  the  8-inch  Draper  telescope 
is  2056.  The  number  taken  in  Peru  with  the  8-inch  Bache  tele- 
scope is  2469.  With  these  two  instruments  an  attempt  is  made  to 
obtain  photographic  charts  of  the  entire  sky  from  the  north  to  the 
south  pole  at  least  once  every  year,  showing  all  stars  brighter  than 
the  thirteenth  magnitude.  Only  about  four  hundred  plates  are 
required,  with  exposures  of  ten  minutes.  All  of  the  spectra  photo- 
graphed with  these  instruments  have  been  examined  as  usual  by  Mrs. 
Fleming.  As  a  result  a  large  number  of  objects  having  peculiar 
spectra  have  been  detected.  Among  them  are  20  new  variable  stars 
which  have  been  found  from  the  presence  of  bright  hydrogen  lines  in 
their  spectra,  and  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  photographic 
charts  of  the  same  regions.  Five  stars  have  been  found  whose  spec- 
tra are  of  the  fourth  type,  three  of  the  fifth  type,  three  new  gaseous 
nebulae,  two  stars  in  which  the  hydrogen  line  11)3  is  bright  and  three 
in  which  the  spectra  are  peculiar.  A  well  marked  meteor  trail 
appeared  on  one  of  the  plates.  Besides  these,  two  new  variable 
stars  have  been  found  by  Miss  L.  D.  Wells  and  one  by  Miss  E.  F. 
Leland.  The  latter  star  is  of  interest  because  its  period  appears  to 
be  much  longer  than  that  of  any  other  variable  star  hitherto 
discovered.  The  hydrogen  lines  have  been  shown  to  be  bright  in  the 
photographic  spectra  of  the  known  variables,  S  Cassiopeiae,  R  Ari- 
etis,  R  Persei  and  T  Hydrae,  while  the  spectrum  of  T  Camelopardali 
is  of  the  fourth  type. 

The  number  of  photographs  taken  with  the  11 -inch  Draper  telescope 
is  251.  They  include  50  images  of  the  spectrum  of  fi  Aurigae,  30  of 
them  showing  the  lines  double.  The  lines  are  double  in  25  out  of 
160  photographs  of  the  spectrum  of  £  Ursae  Majoris.  The  latter  star 
was  photographed  nearly  every  clear  night,  since  the  law  determin- 
ing the  time  at  which  the  lines  are  double  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
An  attachment  has  been  made  to  this  telescope  by  which  it  can  be 
moved  in  declination  about  25"  at  intervals  of  exactly  one  minute, 
and  double  this  amount  every  ten  minutes.  Photographs  have  thus 
been  obtained,  showing  the  variations  from  minute  to  minute  of  U 
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Cephei  and  other  stars  of  the  Algol  type.  A  similar  arrangement 
has  permitted  photographs  to  be  taken  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
while  undergoing  eclipse.  Professor  Edwin  B.  Frost  of  Dartmouth 
College  has  expressed  an  interest  in  the  spectrum  of  ft  Lyrae,  and 
has  kindly  undertaken  the  study  of  our  photographs  of  this  object, 
all  of  which,  to  the  number  of  107,  have  been  lent  him.  This  example 
suggests  the  possibility  of  greatly  increasing  the  usefulness  of  all  the 
photographs  taken  here.  We  should  be  glad  to  lend  in  the  same 
way  many  more  of  our  photographs,  if  we  could  place  them  in  equally 
efficient  hands.  Many  astronomers  are  so  situated  that  they  could 
discuss  photographs  which  they  have  not  the  opportunity  of  taking 
themselves.  This  applies  with  especial  force  to  photographs  of 
objects  in  the  southern  sky.  Many  of  these  photographs  we  already 
have  and  others  could  be  taken  as  required.  We  could  thus  place  in 
the  hands  of  astronomers  material  which  they  could  otherwise  obtain 
only  by  large  expenditures  of  time  and  money.  As  examples  of 
such  work  may  be  mentioned  positions,  distribution  and  brightness 
of  stars  in  clusters,  distribution  of  light  in  spectra,  peculiar  spectra, 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  lunar  mountains.  Correspondence 
is  invited  with  any  astronomers  who  would  like  to  take  up  such  inves- 
tigations. Our  collection  of  photographs  affords  a  means  of  deter- 
mining with  certainty,  the  variability  of  stars  in  any  part  of  the  sky. 
Several  astronomers  have  availed  themselves  of  these  facilities  to 
determine  the  variation,  if  any,  of  suspected  objects. 

Botden  Department. 

The  political  troubles  in  Peru  at  one  time  seriously  endangered 
the  Boyden  Station.  While  the  better  classes  in  ail  parties  would 
doubtless  offer  every  protection,  there  is  always  danger  from  a  law- 
less soldiery.  Professor  Bailey  and  his  family  were  in  a  train  which 
was  captured  near  Mollendo,  and  at  the  time  Arequipa  was  taken, 
there  was  much  firing  within  hearing  of  the  station.  While  the  gov- 
ernment would  doubtless  make  good  any  pecuniary  loss  which  might 
be  sustained,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  nothing  should  occur  to 
mar  the  friendly  feelings  to  the  Observatory  now  shown  by  all  classes 
of  Peruvians.  These  feelings  were  doubtless  much  strengthened  by 
the  friendly  visit  of  President  Pierola  to  the  Arequipa  station  last 
April. 

The  number  of  photographs  taken  with  the  13-inch  Boyden  tele- 
scope is  1205.  Some  of  these  represent  the  spectra  of  the  brighter 
stars,  some  are  designed  to  determine  the  parallaxes  of  various 
peculiar  objects,  and  some  furnish  excellent  charts  of  the  principal 
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clusters  both  in  the  northern  and  southern  heavens.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  latter  by  Professor  Bailey  has  led  to  the  interesting  result, 
that  large  numbers  of  variable  *  stars  occur  in  certain  star  clusters 
while  few,  if  any,  have  been  found  from  a  similar  examination 
of  other  clusters.  Forty-six  variable  stars  have  been  found  in 
the  cluster  N.  G.  C.  5904  and  eighty-seven  in  the  cluster  N.  G.  C. 
5272. 

The  great  need  of  the  station  is  a  telescope  of  large  size  and  an 
observer  who  can  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  visual  observations. 
The  opportunities  for  useful  work  are  exceptionally  great :  first,  on 
account  of  the  almost  unrivalled  atmospheric  conditions ;  and  secondly, 
owing  to  the  comparatively  little  attention  hitherto  paid  to  the  south- 
ern stars.  No  large  refracting  telescope  has  ever  been  used  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  or  even  south  of  latitude  35°  north. 

A  line  of  meteorological  stations  established  by  this  Observa- 
tory is  now  in  operation  from  the  coast  across  the  Andes  to  the 
valley  of  the  Amazon.  They  include  Mollendo  (altitude  100), 
La  Joya  (4150),  Arequipa  (8060),  Alto  de  los  Huesos  (13,300), 
Mt.  Blanc  Station  on  the  Misti  (15,600),  £1  Misti  (19,200),  Cuzco 
(11,000)  and  Santa  Ana  (3,000). 

The  Bruce  Photographic  Telescope. 

A  clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract  for  the  Bruce  telescope  to 
the  effect  that  the  final  payment  shall  be  made  when  the  instrument 
is  mounted  at  the  Observatory  and  gives  as  good  star  charts  as  the 
parties  of  the  first  part  (Messrs.  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons)  can  effect. 
Accordingly  the  final  payment  was  made  last  spring,  on  the  assur- 
ance of  Mr.  Clark  that  the  last  of  these  conditions  had  been  fulfilled. 
Professor  Bailey  came  to  Cambridge  last  summer  to  superintend  the 
removal  of  the  Bruce  telescope  to  Peru,  but  unfortunately  he  was 
recalled  suddenly  by  illness  in  his  family.  He  was  able,  however,  to 
spend  much  time  on  the  instrument  and  obtained  results  which  lead  to 
the  belief  that  satisfactory  photographs  will  eventually  be  obtained. 
The  principal  changes  required  are  a  better  driving  clock,  and  one  in 
which  the  intervals  at  which  it  is  controlled  are  shorter,  a  stiffer  fork 
carrying  the  telescope,  and  better  illumination  for  the  wires.  A 
second  prism  has  been  constructed  for  the  Bruce  telescope.  It  is  of 
crown  glass  and  has  a  small  angle  so  that  the  dispersion  is  small.  It  is 
expected  that  stars  having  peculiar  spectra  can  thus  be  detected  even 
if  they  are  extremely  faint. 

As  stated  in  previous  reports,  a  large  piece  of  work  is  in 
progress  to  determine  the  photographic    brightness  of   the  stars 
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upon  a  uniform  scale.  This  work  consists  of  three  parts :  First, 
334  plates  have  been  taken  with  the  transit  photometer.  A  dupli- 
cate instrument  has  been  constructed  with  which  similar  photographs 
may  be  taken  at  Arequipa.  Secondly,  281  plates  have  been  taken, 
on  which  the  images  of  the  stars  are  out  of  focus,  so  that  they  may 
be  measured  as  surfaces  instead  of  points.  On  63  of  these  plates 
5102  stars  have  been  identified.  The  brightness  of  690  stars  has 
been  measured  on  seven  plates.  Thirdly,  108  plates  have  been 
taken,  on  which  2700  stars  of  about  the  tenth  magnitude,  and  3941 
brighter  stars  for  comparison,  have  been  selected  and  measured, 
one  in  each  square  degree. 

Miscellaneous. 

Library. — The  library  of  the  Observatory  has  been  increased 
during  the  year  by  the  addition  of  293  volumes  and  1189  pamphlets. 
Moreover  J  106  volumes  and  424  pamphlets,  mostly  relating  to  meteor- 
ology, have  been  deposited  in  it  by  the  Library  of  Harvard  College. 
Not  including  the  latter,  the  total  numbers  of  volumes  and  pamphlets 
in  the  library  of  the  Observatory  on  October  1,  1895,  were  therefore 
8109  and  11,602  respectively. 

As  the  station  at  Arequipa,  Peru,  will  be  maintained  permanently, 
it  is  desirable,  owing  to  its  remoteness,  that  it  should  have  a  library 
of  its  own.  Copies  of  astronomical  and  meteorological  works  sent 
there  direct,  or  through  this  Observatory,  will  be  gratefully  received 
and  will  prove  of  much  value. 

Telegraphic  Announcements. —  The  distribution  of  telegraphic 
announcements  of  discovery  has  been  continued  as  in  past  years. 
Astronomers  are  requested  to  continue  to  send  to  this  Observatory 
announcements  of  their  discoveries  for  transmission  to  the  observa- 
tories of  Europe  and  America. 

Buildings  and  Grounds. —  The  widening  of  Concord  Avenue, 
which  was  still  under  discussion  at  the  time  of  the  last  report,  is  not 
now  apprehended,  as  the  project,  fortunately  for  the  Observatory, 
has  been  abandoned.  Electric  cars  have  been  substituted  for  horse- 
cars  upon  that  Avenue,  but  observations  upon  the  collimators  of  the 
meridian  circle,  made  during  the  passage  of  the  cars,  show  that  they 
have  no  noticeable  effect  in  disturbing  the  pier. 

Exhibition  of  Photographs. — A  part  of  the  photographs  exhib- 
tied  at  Chicago  and  afterwards  at  San  Francisco,  as  stated  in  former 
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reports,  were  sent  this  year  to  a  photographic  exhibition  conducted 
by  the  Imperial  Institute  of  London.  Another  portion  of  the  photo- 
graphic collection  has  more  recently  been  sent  to  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
to  be  shown  at  the  exhibition  now  in  progress  there. 

Publications. — The  printing  of  Volume  XXXII,  Part  I,  of  the 
Annals  of  the  Observatory,  containing  a  discussion  of  photographic 
and  visual  observations  by  Professor  W.  H.  Pickering  was  completed 
and  the  volume  was  distributed  early  in  the  year.  Volume  XXXIV, 
containing  observations  by  Professor  Bailey  of  the  brightness  of  7922 
southern  stars,  is  wholly  in  type.  Volume  XXXVI  which  will  com- 
plete the  journal  of  the  zone  observations  made  by  Professor  Rogers, 
is  in  course  of  publication,  and  199  pages  have  been  printed,  while 
about  100  pages  still  remain.  Volume  XL,  Part  IV,  containing  the 
Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observations  for  1894,  is  largely  in  type. 
Volume  XLI,  Part  III,  containing  a  summary  of  observations  made 
by  the  New  England  Weather  Service  in  1893,  is  in  progress. 

The  preparation  for  the  press  of  Volume  XXVI,  Part  II,  has 
made  much  progress,  and  that  of  Volume  XXX,  Part  IV,  is  com- 
plete. The  first  relates  to  the  work  of  the  Draper  Memorial,  and 
the  second  to  the  study  of  the  clouds  at  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory. 

A  plate  representing  the  Harvard  College  Station  at  Arequipa, 
with  explanatory  text,  appeared  in  the  American  Meteorological 
Journal,  XI,  146  ;  and  an  account  of  the  meteorograph  intended  for 
the  station  on  the  summit  of  £1  Misti,  by  its  constructor,  Mr.  S. 
P.  Fergusson,  appeared  in  the  same  Journal,  XII,  116. 

The  following  publications  have  also  appeared  during  the  year :  — 

Forty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory of  Harvard  College.     Cambridge,  1894. 

Observations  of  ft  Persei  with  the  Meridian  Circle  of  Harvard  College 
Observatory.     By  A.  Searle.     Aslro?wmical  Journal,  xv,  54. 

On  the  Forms  of  the  Disks  of  Jupiter's  Satellites.  By  S.  I.  Bailey. 
Astrophysical  Journal,  ii,  97. 

The  Harvard  College  Meteorological  Stations  in  Peru.  By  S.  I.  Bailey. 
American  Meteorological  Journal,  xi,  76. 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.  By  M.  Fleming.  Aslronomische  Nach- 
richten,  cxxxvii,  71. 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.  Eleven  New  Variable  Stars.  By  M. 
Fleming.     Ibid,  cxxxviii.  175.     Astrophysical  Journal,  i,  411. 

Photographic  Observations  of  Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  Satellites.  By  Wil- 
lard  P.  Gerrish.     Ibid.  i,  146. 

Comparison  of  Photometric  Magnitudes  of  the  Stars.  By  E.  C.  Picker- 
ing.   Aslronomische  Nachrichien,  cxxxvii,  65. 
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Observations  of  the  Transit  of  Mercury,  1894,  Nov.  10.  By  £.  C. 
Pickering.     Ibid,  crxxvii,  69. 

Discovery  of  Variable  Stars  from  then*  Photographic  Spectra.  By  £. 
C.  Pickering.    Astrophysical  Journal,  i,  27. 

Comparison  of  Photometric  Magnitudes  of  the  Stars.  By  E.  C.  Picker- 
ing.    Ibid,  i,  154. 

T  Andromedae.     By  E.  C.  Pickering.     Ibid,  i,  805. 

Eclipse  of  Jupiter's  Fourth  Satellite,  February  19,  1895.  By  E.  C. 
Pickering.     Ibid,  i,  809. 

A  New  Form  of  Stellar  Photometer.     By  E.  C.  Pickering.     Ibid,  ii,  89. 

EDWARD  C.  PICKERING,  Director. 
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To  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College:  — 

During  the  past  year  the  usual  courses  of  instruction  have  been 
given  at  the  Museum  in  the  Natural  History  Laboratories.  Those 
in  zoology  were  given  by  Professor  Mark,  and  Drs.  Slade,  Daven- 
port, and  Parker,  assisted  in  the  laboratory  work  by  Messrs.  H.  V. 
Neal,  H.  S.  Jennings,  W.  B.  Cannon,  and  S.  K.  Fenollosa.  Dr. 
W.  McM.  Woodworth  has,  as  in  previous  years,  taken  charge  of  the 
laboratory  work,  and  has  given  some  lectures  in  the  course  on  Micro- 
scopical Anatomy. 

Professors  Whitney,  Shaler,  Davis,  and  Wolff  gave  courses  of 
instruction  in  Geology,  Palaeontology,  Physical  Geography,  Meteor- 
ology, and  Petrography.  The  assistants  in  these  departments  were 
Messrs.  R.  T.  Jackson,  J.  B.  Woodworth,  R.  E.  Dodge,  L.  S.  Gris- 
wold,  R.  DeC.  Ward,  and  C.  L.  Whittle.  The  courses  in  Mining 
Geology  and  allied  subjects  were  given  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Smyth. 
The  valuable  library  of  Professor  Pumpelly,  which  he  deposited  in 
the  library  of  the  mineralogical  section,  has  been  accessible  to  the 
students  of  the  Geological  Department. 

The  Newport  Marine  Laboratory  has,  as  usual,  been  open  to 
advanced  students  in  Zoology.  Thirteen  students  spent  a  part  of 
their  time  in  the  Laboratory  collecting  material  for  their  special  inves- 
tigations, which  they  will  continue  and  prepare  for  publication  at  the 
Museum.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  not  in  constant  attendance 
at  the  Laboratory  some  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  marine 
fauna  of  our  coast,  who  could  devote  more  time  to  the  interests  of 
the  students  than  I  am  able  to  give. 

Dr.  W.  McM.  Woodworth  continued  his  photographic  experi- 
ments with  great  success  during  the  past  summer.  Our  apparatus 
has  been  modified  and  greatly  improved.  A  great  part  of  the  time 
was  occupied  in  taking  photographs  of  some  of  the  larger  pelagic 
animals. 

We  have  to  thank  the  late  Colonel  Marshall  McDonald,  United 
States  Fish  Commissioner,  for  the  facilities  granted  to  our  students 
in  connection  with  their  work  at  the  Fish  Commission  Station  at 
Wood's  Hole. 

The  income  of  the  Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship  was  used 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  gift. 
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The  Faculty  of  the  Museum  nominated  as  occupants  of  the  Naples 
Table  for  parts  of  the  year  1894-95,  Professor  W.  E.  Ritter,  of  the 
University  of  California,  Professor  Reighard,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Professor  C.  E.  Nutting,  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa. 

It  may  be  useful  to  lay  before  the  Corporation  my  observations  on 
some  of  the  marine  biological  laboratories,  as  they  may  assist  in  shap- 
ing the  course  of  the  University,  when  the  time  comes,  either  in  favor 
of  establishing  a  station  entirely  under  the  control  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, or  in  connection  with  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  or  in 
favor  of  uniting  with  other  universities  in  maintaining  a  station  on  the 
principles  which  control  the  Classical  Schools  at  Athens  and  Rome. 

During  the  past  winter,  I  visited  the  zoological  stations  at  Naples, 
Trieste,  Ville  Franche,  Marseilles,  Banyuls  sur  Mer,  and  Plymouth. 
With  the  exception  of  the  stations  at  Naples  and  at  Plymouth,  they 
are  connected  with  educational  institutions,  holding  to  them  much 
the  same  relations  which  a  chemical,  physical,  or  other  laboratory 
holds.  These  stations  are  either  managed  by  a  member  of  the 
natural  history  staff,  or  are  under  the  control  of  a  Professor  from  the 
institution  with  whjch  they  are  connected.  The  investigations  car- 
ried on  at  these  stations  are  usually  published  in  the  serials  issued  by 
the  natural  history  departments  of  their  respective  universities.  The 
teaching  staff  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  stations 
to  obtain  fresh  material  throughout  the  year  for  the  use  of  students 
during  term  time. 

The  organization  at  Plymouth  is  different.  It  depends  for  its  sup- 
port upon  a  large  number  of  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  pro- 
motion of  marine  investigations.  It  is  in  charge  of  a  Director,  and 
is  managed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees.  The  station  publishes  a  Bulle- 
tin giving  an  account  of  the  work  accomplished  there. 

The  organization  at  Naples  is  still  different.  Dr.  Dohrn,  the 
enthusiastic  founder  and  Director  of  the  Station,  receives  the  support 
of  a  number  of  European  governments,  who  pay  an  annual  subsidy 
for  the  use  of  tables  at  the  rate  of  £100  a  year ;  and  in  addition  he 
receives  a  grant  from  the  German  government.  This  enables  him  to 
keep  a  permanent  staff  of  trained  assistants,  who  carry  on  a  zoolog- 
ical observatory.  Their  investigations  are  published  in  Monographs 
and  Bulletins,  the  cost  of  which  is  defrayed  in  part  from  their  sale, 
in  part  from  the  fees  and  subsidies  paid  for  the  occupation  of  the 
thirty-five  tables  available  at  Naples,  and  in  part  by  the  Director. 
The  special  work  of  the  occupants  of  the  tables  is  also  frequently 
published  at  the  cost  of  the  station. 
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A  fine  aquarium  is  maintained  at  Naples,  to  which  a  small  entrance 
fee  is  charged.  At  Marseilles,  Plymouth,  and  Banyuls,  smaller 
aquaria  are  also  open  to  the  public.  At  Banyuls  and  at  Naples 
small  steam  vessels  are  owned  by  the  stations,  and  are  employed  in 
collecting  material  and  in  making  dredging  expeditions  at  moderate 
depths.  At  the  other  stations  steamers  and  boats  are  hired  when 
needed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  status  of  these  two  types  of  stations  is  very 
different.  In  the  one,  the  work  of  the  university  biological  labora- 
tories may  be  said  to  continue  under  the  same  influences  as  at  the 
university.  In  the  other,  governments  and  universities  combine  to 
support  and  foster  more  extended  investigations  in  natural  history 
than  a  single  institution  can  be  expected  to  maintain.  How  far  it  is 
the  province  of  a  university  to  assist  in  carrying  on,  outside  of  its 
own  gates,  the  investigations  of  others  than  its  students,  is  a  finan- 
cial question  which  need  not  be  discussed.  While  it  is  eminently 
proper  for  governments  to  promote  the  interests  of  such  a  station  as 
Naples,  it  remains  to  be  sden  how  long  it  will  be  possible  to  interest 
various  universities  in  any  institution  in  the  management  of  which 
they  have  no  influence. 

The  stations  at  Banyuls  and  at  Roscoff  owe  their  origin  and  prin- 
cipal support  to  Professor  H.  de  Lacaze-Duthiers.  The  stations 
receive  but  a  small  subvention  from  the  Sorbonne,  the  equipment  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  running  expenses  being  provided  by  Professor 
Lacaze-Duthiers  and  his  friends.  Instruction  is  carried  on  at  both 
his  marine  laboratories  as  it  would  be  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  he  is 
assisted  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  by  a  large  staff  of  temporary 
Professors  from  every  part  of  France.  The  results  of  the  investiga- 
tions carried  on  under  his  supervision  are  published  in  the  Archives 
de  Zoologie  ExptomeTtictie,  also  founded  by  Lacaze-Duthiers. 
There  is  only  a  nominal  fee  to  be  paid  for  admission  to  these  labor- 
atories, which  attract  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Simlarly  at  Trieste,  Ville  Franche,  and  Marseilles,  students  are 
practically  admitted  free  of  cost  from  Austrian,  Russian,  and  French 
universities.  Foreigners  can  readily  gain  admittance  to  these  labor- 
atories on  the  most  liberal  terms.  The  Marseilles  Station  at  En- 
doume  has  the  immense  advantage  of  being  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  University,  and  is  in  fact  one  of  its  biological  laboratories. 
The  work  done  at  Trieste  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  Pro- 
fessor Claus  in  the  Arbeiten  aus  dent  Zoologischen  Institute  der 
Universitat,  and  a  special  appropriation  is  made  by  the  city  of  Mar- 
seilles for  the  publication  of  the  Annals  of  the  Laboratory. 
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The  cost  of  maintaining  three  or  four  students  at  the  Naples  Sta- 
tion is  a  serious  expenditure  for  any  university,  and  is  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  expenses  incurred  for  them  in  other  departments,  that 
cost  being  made  up  of  many  things  in  which  a  distant  educational 
institution  can  only  have  an  indirect  interest.  The  cost  of  a 
table  at  Plymouth,  or  in  this  country  at  Wood's  Hole,  is  very  much 
less  than  at  Naples. 

In  so  far  as  Harvard  University  is  concerned,  the  annual  expendi- 
tures of  the  Newport  Marine  Laboratory,  including  those  of  the 
steam  launch  and  the  transportation  of  the  students  to  and  from 
Newport,  if  distributed  among  the  tables  in  use  by  the  students  and 
by  myself  and  my  assistants,  amount  to  somewhat  less  than  the 
expense  for  the  same  number  of  tables  at  the  Wood's  Hole  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory  with  similar  facilities.  The  results  of  the  work 
done  at  the  Newport  Marine  Laboratory  have  thus  far  been  published 
in  the  Bulletins  of  the  Museum. 

It  is  true  that  the  expense  of  an  independent  station  for  each 
prominent  university  would  in  this  country  be  very  large,  and  that 
an  American  marine  biological  laboratory  supported  by  the  joint  con- 
tributions of  the  principal  universities  would  be  in  the  line  of  econ- 
omy. But  as  soon  as  a  single  institution  of  that  kind  increased  in 
size  and  attempted  to  grant  facilities  for  more  or  less  elementary 
instruction  as  well  as  for  advanced  work,  the  joint  laboratory  would 
become  a  cumbersome  machine  difficult  of  management.  Duplica- 
tion in  all  directions  would  soon  become  necessary,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  a  compact  and  easily  controlled  laboratory  would  be  lost. 

Were  it  possible  for  each  university  to  use  its  resources  in  connec- 
tion with  the  facilities  for  advanced  work  available  at  the  Laboratory 
of  the  Fish  Commission  at  Wood's  Hole,  a  maximum  amount  of 
original  work  might  be  expected.  For  no  university  laboratory  can 
hope  to  obtain  the  facilities  accruing  from  the  maintenance  of  the 
fleet  of  small  boats,  and  steamers,  and  of  the  personnel  which  forms 
a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  Fish  Commission  Station. 
Such  an  alliance,  however,  could  only  be  formed  provided  an  equit- 
able agreement  satisfactory  to  the  Fish  Commission  could  be  made. 
This  would  enable  the  universities  to  foster  original  work  only,  and 
not  to  expend,  as  they  do  now,  their  resources  or  the  time  of 
their  instructors  in  elementary  work. 

The  mere  collecting  of  material  for  ordinary  investigation  at  a 
marine  station  is  not  expensive,  but  it  is  expensive  to  carry  on  the 
continuous  observations  of  eminent  specialists,  and  subsequently  to 
publish  their  investigations.     Such  observations  could  well  be  carried 
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on  in  connection  with  the  work  of  a  Government  Fish  Commission, 
and  are  not  only  germane  to  its  investigations,  but  all-important  to 
their  success.  Still  more  expensive  is  it  to  settle  the  many  problems 
in  thalassography  which  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  more 
recent  deep-sea  explorations,  — problems  which  require  for  their  solu- 
tion the  use  of  steamers  thoroughly  equipped  for  their  task.  This 
can  be  most  successfully  accomplished  either  by  special  explorations ; 
or,  more  naturally,  in  the  course  of  time  in  connection  with  the  prob- 
lems of  a  Fish  Commission. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Museum  Exhibition  Rooms  continues 
to  increase,  the  attendance  on  Sundays  specially  having  become  most 
gratifying.  This  marked  increase  is  no  doubt  owing  in  part  to  the 
opening  of  the  Botanical  and  Mincralogical  Museums,  and  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  the  Museum  is  open  daily  nearly  the  whole  day,  and  not 
merely  at  specified  times  during  the  week.  It  would  greatly  add  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  collection  to  the  public,  were  the  Museum  able  to 
appoint  guides  who  would  at  certain  times  pass  through  the  exhibi- 
tion rooms  and  explain  the  more  interesting  features  of  the  collection 
to  a  limited  number  of  visitors.  This  is  accomplished  to  a  certain 
extent  for  school  children  who  visit  the  Museum  with  their  teachers. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  Hyatt  for  the  care  he  has 
given  to  the  collection  of  Invertebrate  Fossils  under  his  charge ;  he 
has  spent  considerable  time  in  picking  out  additional  Cephalopods, 
which  have  been  placed  on  exhibition  with  the  Systematic  Collection 
of  Mollusks.  Mr.  R.  T.  Jackson  has  also  taken  great  interest  in 
this  collection,  and  we  owe  to  him  the  acquisition  of  many  interest- 
ing fossils  filling  gaps  in  our  stores,  as  well  as  thanks  for  the  time  he 
has  spent  in  arranging  certain  parts  of  the  collection  of  Fossil  Inver- 
tebrates. 

Mr.  Brewster  has,  as  in  former  years,  kindly  supervised  the  care 
of  the  collection  of  Birds  and  Mammals. 

To  Mr.  Faxon  has  fallen  the  general  supervision  of  the  Museum 
collections,  and  much  of  the  routine  work  of  the  establishment. 
During  the  past  year  he  has  been  mainly  engaged  in  the  revision  of 
the  collection  of  Mollusks,  and  in  the  printing  of  his  monograph  on 
the  Crustacea  of  the  "Albatross"  Expedition  of  1891. 

Mr.  Garman  reports  that  the  alcoholic  collections  of  Reptiles  and 
Fishes  are  in  unusually  good  condition,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
the  alcoholic  collections  of  Invertebrates. 

Mr.  Henshaw  also  states  that  the  Entomological  collections  are  in 
excellent  condition,  and  that  their  use  and  that  of  the  Entomological 
Library  is  constantly  increasing. 
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Since  last  January,  Dr.  C.  R.  Eastman  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  our  collection  of  Fossil  Vertebrates.  Since  the  death  of  Dr.  G.  A. 
Maack,  in  1871,  it  had  received  no  attention.  The  immense  acces- 
sions made  since  that  time  by  purchase  or  by  expeditions  were  merely 
unpacked  and  laid  away  in  trays,  often  in  the  original  wrappers. 
With  the  exception  of  the  examination  of  some  of  the  mammalian 
remains  by  Professors  Scott  and  Osborne,  nothing  of  value  had  been 
done.  Dr.  Eastman  has  now  made  a  general  revision  of  this  collec- 
tion, arranging  the  material  systematically.  We  can  therefore  form 
some  idea  of  what  our  desiderata  are  to  make  the  collection  what  it 
should  be,  a  representative  one  both  faunally  and  systematically. 
A  great  mass  of  valuable  material  will  soon  be  available  for  exhibi- 
tion, and' we  hope  to  lay  aside  for  the  Fossil  Faunal  Rooms  such 
types  as  properly  belong  on  exhibition.  To  give  an  idea  of  our  Fos- 
sil Vertebrate  collection,  Dr.  Eastman  has  prepared  a  chronological 
list  of  the  collections  which  have  at  various  times  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Museum. 

Dr.  W.  McM.  Woodworth,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  collection 
of  Worms  during  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year,  has  prepared  a 
number  of  exquisitely  mounted  specimens,  which  have  been  placed  in 
the  exhibition  rooms.  He  has  devoted  considerable  time  to  making 
these  preparations,  and  to  obtaining  additional  material  for  the  same 
purpose. 

All  attempts  at  placing  any  collections  either  in  the  Geographical 
or  Geological  Exhibition  Rooms  have  been  given  up.  One  of  the 
rooms  is  now  occupied  by  the  Ornithological  Department,  and  in  the 
other,  which  leads  to  the  Botanical  Exhibition  Rooms,  we  expect  to 
place  such  collections  as  will  interest  both  the  zoologist  and  botanist. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Geological  and  Geographical  Exhibition 
Rooms  will  eventually  be  arranged  in  the  southwest  corner-piece, 
which  is  to  adjoin  the  Mineralogical  collections.  The  time  must 
soon  come  when  the  Geological  and  Geographical  Departments  will 
find  their  quarters  in  that  section  of  the  University  Museum. 

Mr.  W.  E.  D.  Scott  succeeded,  during  the  past  year,  in  interest- 
ing a  number  of  gentlemen  *  in  his  plans  for  placing  on  exhibition  a 


O.  Ames,  2d $100 

Charles  C.  Beaman 100 

W.  S.  Bigelow 100 

W.  L.  Bryant 100 

Walter  G.  Chase 300 

W.  II.  Forbes 50 

L.  C.  Fenno 50 


George  A.  Goddard 50 

Joel  Goldthwait 500 

A.  Hemenway 50 

J.  J.  Higginson 50 

K.  C.  Hooper 50 

A.  A.  Lawrence 50 

Samuel  C.  Lawrence 50 
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selected  series  of  birds,  artistically  mounted  and  isolated,  so  that 
each  small  case  should  illustrate  some  point  of  interest  in  ornithol- 
ogy.    The  sum  of  $1690  has  been  expended  on  this  exhibit. 

One  of  the  exhibition  rooms  connecting  the  Zoological  with  the 
Botanical  Department  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Scott,  and  a  short  time 
before  Commencement  the  room  was  open  to  the  public.  It  contained 
about  fifty  cases  of  exquisitely  mounted  birds,  which  will  greatly 
interest  the  public,  and  will  add  immensely  to  the  value  of  our  orni- 
thological collection.  The  birds  all  formed  part  of  Mr.  Scott's  col- 
lection of  North  American  Birds,  which  he  has  presented  to  the  Mu- 
seum. In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Scott  has  also  assigned  to  the 
Museum  his  collection  of  West  Indian  Birds.  The  whole  consists  of 
over  3000  specimens,  1500  North  American,  and  1600  West  Indian 
Birds,  and  is  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  Ornithological  Depart- 
ment of  the  Museum.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  exhibition  of  this 
unique  collection  will  interest  the  friends  of  ornithology,  and  lead  to 
some  sufficient  provision  for  the  full  development  of  Mr.  Scott's 
plan.  This  embraces  a  local  New  England  collection,  a  North 
American  collection,  a  Western  Hemisphere  collection,  and  ulti- 
mately a  fairly  representative  general  collection,  each  of  which  Mr. 
Scott  hopes  to  illustrate,  according  to  the  plan  pursued  in  the  collec- 
tion now  on  exhibition. 

The  Library  has  received  either  in  exchange  or  by  gift  and  pur- 
chase the  usual  number  of  accessions.  The  number  of  volumes  is 
now  nearly  twenty-five  thousand. 

A  complete  list  of  the  publications  of  the  Museum  during  the  past 
year  is  subjoined.  The  amount  of  our  publications  has  been  excep- 
tionally large,  owing  to  the  number  of  reports  of  the  "  Albatross  " 
Expedition  of  1891,  as  well  as  the  reports  on  my  expeditions  to  the 
Bermudas  and  Bahamas  and  Cuba  on  the  "  Wild  Duck/'  forming 
Volume  XXVI  of  the  Bulletin  (282  pp.  and  77  plates).  Connected 
with  the  latter  we  have  published  as  the  last  number  of  Volume  XVI 
of  the  Bulletin,  which  had  remained  uncompleted  for  many  years,  a 
Report  by  Professor  R.  T.  Hill  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey on  his  exploration  of  the  island  of  Cuba.     We  have  also  issued 
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the  first  number  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Geological  Series,  Volume 
XXVIII,  No.  1.  The  principal  reports  relating  to  the  u  Albatross" 
are  the  memoir  on  the  Holothurians  by  Professor  H.  Ludwig  of 
Bonn,  containing  a  number  of  colored  figures  of  abyssal  Holothuroi- 
dea  (183  pp.  and  19  plates),  and  the  memoir  on  the  Crustacea  by 
Mr.  Faxon,  with  ten  colored  plates  of  deep-sea  types  (Vol.  XVII, 
pp.  292,  67  plates  and  1  chart).  In  the  Bulletin  have  appeared  the 
reports  of  Dr.  Ortman  on  the  Schizopods,  of  Dr.  Bergh  on  the  Opis- 
thobranchs,  of  Dr.  Giesbrecht  on  the  Copepods,  of  Dr.  Hartlaub  on 
the  Comatulae,  and  of  Mr.  Townsend  on  the  Birds  of  Cocoa  Island 
and  Mapelo,  and  of  Dr.  Dall  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Mayer  on  some  of  the 
collections  made  by  the  "  Wild  Duck." 

The  Corporation  made  the  Zoological  Department  a  grant  of  $400 
to  aid  in  the  publication  of  some  of  the  contributions  from  the  Zoo- 
logical Laboratory,  which  either  have  appeared  in  Volume  XXVII  of 
the  Bulletin,  or  are  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

The  memoir  by  Mr.  Garman  on  the  Cyprinodonts  (180  pp.  and  12 
plates),  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  has  also  been  published. 

These  different  publications  comprise  one  volume  and  eleven  num- 
bers of  the  Bulletin,  and  one  volume  and  two  numbers  of  the 
Memoirs. 

The  plates  for  Professor  Milne-Edwards  and  Bonder's  Memoir  on 
the  Galathoidae  have  been  completed,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
been  revised  by  the  authors  their  monograph  can  be  sent  to  the 
printer. 

The  plates  to  accompany  Dr.  Goes's  memoir  on  the  Foraminifera 
of  the  "  Albatross  "  Expedition  of  1891  are  in  his  hands  for  revision, 
and  the  text  has  been  sent  to  the  printer.  Dr.  MuHer's  report  on 
the  Ostracods  is  in  the  hands  of  the  binder. 

Excellent  progress  is  making  with  the  monograph  of  Messrs. 
Wachsmuth  and  Springer  on  the  Crinoidea  Camerata  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Over  300  pages  have  been  cast,  and  50  plates  have  been 
printed. 

Mr.  Garman  is  making  good  progress  with  his  memoir  on  the 
Deep-Sea  Fishes  of  the  "Albatross"  Expedition  of  1891.  About 
20  plates  have  been  finished.  I  have  myself  prepared  the  greater 
part  of  my  report  on  the  Echini  of  the  same  expedition.  It  will  be 
illustrated  by  at  least  26  plates,  which  will  be  taken  in  hand  by  Mr. 
Westergren  as  soon  as  the  plates  for  the  fishes  are  out  of  his  hands. 
Dr.  Mark  reports  that  he  has  made  fair  progress  with  his  monograph 
of  the  remarkable  deep-water  Cerianthoid  procured  by  the  "  Alba- 
tross." 
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I  have  also  received  the  manuscript  of  the  report  of  Dr.  Otto  Maas 
on  the  Acalephs  of  the  "Albatross  "  Expedition  of  1891,  to  be 
accompanied  by  15  plates  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Werner  and  Winter. 

Professor  Goode  writes  me  that  the  report  on  the  Deep-Sea 
Fishes  of  the  Western  Atlantic  by  himself  and  Dr.  Bean,  which 
contains  the  " Blake"  collection  of  Fishes,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer. 

In  connection  with  my  investigations  on  the  Coral  Reefs  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  of  the  "Albatross"  Expedition  of  1891,  Pro- 
fessor R.  T.  Hill  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  has,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Director,  made  an  extended  exploration  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  with  a  view  of  determining  so  far  as  is  practi- 
cable the  period  at  which  the  I&thmus  of  Panama  was  elevated,  and 
when  the  connection  which  once  existed  between  the  Gulf  of  Panama 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea  ceased  to  exist.  He  was  greatly  assisted  in 
this  exploration  from  the  interest  taken  in  the  subject  by  Colonel 
Rives,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  to  whom,  as  well 
as  to  the  President  of  the  road,  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  various 
favors  connected  with  his  expedition.  Professor  Hill  made  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  rocks  and  fossils,  and  is  now  preparing  a  prelimi- 
nary report  on  the  results. 

During  the  past  winter  I  spent  a  couple  of  weeks  along  the  Florida 
Keys  on  a  sea-going  tug  to  re-examine  them  in  the  light  of  the  exper- 
ience I  had  gained  in  the  study  of  the  Bahama  and  Cuban  reefs  and 
of  the  Bermudas.  A  preliminary  note  on  the  results  was  published 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  from  a  letter  written  to  the  late 
Professor  J.  D.  Dana.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain,  thanks  to 
the  kind  offices  of  Mr.  Peter  A.  Williams  of  Key  West,  samples 
taken  at  every  25  feet  of  the  core  of  an  artesian  well  driven  on 
Key  West  Island  from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  2000  feet.  These 
samples  have  been  placed  for  examination  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  E.  O. 
Hovey  and  Mr.  George  H.  Eldridge,  of  theU.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
and  I  hope  to  add  to  my  own  report  of  this  last  exploration  of  the 
Florida  Keys,  the  results  obtained  by  Messrs.  Hovey  and  Eldridge. 
The  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  kindly  consented  to 
have  an  analysis  made  of  the  samples  obtained,  and  Mr.  Eldridge 
hopes  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  core  of  the  Key  West  well  with 
those  of  Lake  Worth,  St.  Augustine,  and  Tallahassee.  It  is  thought 
that  this  examination  may  give  us  accurate  results  regarding  the 
thickness  of  the  Florida  reef,  and  the  nature  and  age  of  the  rocks 
upon  which  it  rests. 
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In  connection  with  the  various  expeditions  undertaken  by  the 
Museum,  I  have  to  thank  Commander  C.  D.  Sigsbee,  U.  S.  Hydro- 
grapher,  and  Colonel  Duffield,  the  Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey,  for  assistance  and  suggestions. 

Among  the  collections  received  I  may  mention  that  of  the  Deep- 
Sea  Fishes  made  by  the  u  Blake,"  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
Professor  Goode  and  Dr.  Bean  while  they  were  preparing  their 
memoir  on  the  Deep-Sea  Fish  Fauna  of  the  Western  Atlantic,  now  in 
press.  Dr.  Goes  has  also  sent  back  the  Foraminifera  of  the  "  Alba- 
tross" Expedition  of  1891,  and  the  material  from  the  Caribbean  Sea 
belonging  to  the  Coast  Survey  and  the  Fish  Commission,  which  had 
been  sent  him  for  comparison,  has  been  returned  to  the  Smithsonian 
(with  a  named  collection  of  types)  and  to  the  Coast  Survey. 

We  have  received  from  the  Smithsonian  a  series  of  types  of  Deep- 
Sea  Fishes  collected  at  various  times  by  the  "  Albatross ;  "  a  collec- 
tion of  Fresh- water  Fishes  from  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Texas ; 
also  a  collection  of  Sponges  from  Alaska,  collected  by  Dr.  Dall,  and 
identified  by  Mr.  Lawrence  M.  Lambe  of  the  Canadian  Geological 
Survey.  The  National  Museum  has  sent  us  a  set  of  the  more  inter- 
esting deep-sea  types  from  the  collection  of  Holothurians  returned  by 
Dr.  Ludwig. 

We  have  as  usual  filled  a  few  gaps  in  our  collections  by  purchases 
from  Professor  H.  A.  Ward  and  from  Rowland  Ward  &  Co.  A 
small  collection  of  Pteropods  has  been  obtained  from  Mr.  Sowerby. 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum, 
we  have  been  able  to  secure  a  large  collection  of  casts  representing 
types,  the  originals  of  which  we  can  hardly  hope  to  obtain.  A  part 
of  this  collection  has  been  received,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  H. 
Woodward  for  supervising  that  invoice. 

Messrs.  Scott  and  Osborne  have  returned  the  Fossil  Mammals 
which  had  been  lent  to  them. 

The  cast  of  Iguanodon  obtained  from  the  Brussels  Museum  has 
been  successfully  mounted,  and  forms  the  centre-piece  of  the  Juras- 
sic Exhibition  Room. 

From  the  Oxford  Museum  we  have  received  in  exchange  some 
casts  through  Professor  Lankester. 

From  Mr.  Alan  Owston  we  have  received  a  few  Japanese  desider- 
ata ;  from  Mr.  Russell  Johnson  of  Buffalo  some  specimens  of  Euryp- 
terus ;  from  Dr.  Beecher  some  interesting  preparations  of  Trilobites ; 
from  Mr.  Appleton  Sturgis  a  most  interesting  Sponge  from  New 
Guinea ;  and  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Townsend  a  valuable  alcoholic  collec- 
tion of  Invertebrates  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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Considerable  material  has  been  sent  to  different  investigators, 
either  for  study  or  in  exchange,  and  I  may  mention  the  National 
Museum,  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Jardin  des  PI  antes  as  having 
received  from  us  collections  to  fill  some  of  their  desiderata. 

The  alcoholic  specimen  of  Pleurotomaria  collected  by  the  "Hass- 
ler"  has  been  sent  to  Professor  E.  Bouvier  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  for  investigation. 

As  usual,  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Museum  Library  and  its  col- 
lections have  been  available  to  properly  qualified  persons  under  suit- 
able restrictions.  These  often  seem  petty  to  the  applicants,  but  are 
the  results  of  our  experience  as  necessary  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the 
books  and  of  the  collections. 

I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Corporation  to  the  precarious  sit- 
uation of  the  Museum.  We  have  been  most  fortunate  during  the 
past  twenty  years  in  enlisting  the  support  of  assistants  who  have 
served  the  Museum  for  small  salaries,  or  who  have  given  their  ser- 
vices, from  the  interest  they  felt  in  its  development,  and  on  account 
of  the  facilities  for  investigation  afforded  to  them.  It  is  evident 
that,  however  satisfactory  this  may  be  to  us  at  present,  we  can 
hardly  hope  to  depend  upon  this  state  of  things  as  upon  a  permanent 
organization. 

The  time  will  come  when  the  Curator  must  receive  an  adequate 
compensation,  and  whenever  we  are  obliged  to  pay  our  comparatively 
small  staff  for  their  whole  time  such  salaries  as  are  paid  at  other 
institutions  for  similar  work,  our  salary  lists  will  have  to  be  greatly 
increased  merely  to  carry  on  the  organization  of  the  Museum  as  it 
now  exists.  If  the  Museum  is  hereafter  to  expect  a  reduction  of 
income  as  great  as  it  has  suffered  during  the  past  year,  a  totally  dif- 
ferent scale  of  expenditures  must  be  established  if  we  would  keep 
within  the  limits  of  our  resources. 

For  the  academic  year  1894-95  our  income  has  diminished  fully 
fifteen  per  cent.,  leaving  us  a  sum  totally  inadequate  for  so  large  an 
institution.  We  cannot  hope  to  preserve  the  collections  and  properly 
care  for  them  with  a  smaller  staff  than  we  at  present  employ  for  that 
purpose.  We  can  only  curtail  our  expenditures  by  limiting  our  pub- 
lications and  the  purchase  of  books,  by  withdrawing  all  facilities 
now  given  for  original  research,  and  in  fact  by  stopping  the  wheels 
of  everything  which  has  given  it  its  activity  in  the  past.  Such  a 
condition  of  things  is  greatly  to  be  deplored ;  for  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  the  Museum  could  long  retain  the  services  of  skilled  assistants  or 
of  a  competent  Director  after  its  scientific  usefulness  was  so  seriously 
impaired  by  want  of  means. 
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Publications  of  the  Museum  during  1894-95  :  — 

Of  the  Bulletin :  -— 

Vol.  XVI.     (Geological  Series,  Vol  II.) 

No.  15.  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  based  on  a  Re- 
connoisance  made  for  Alexander  Agassiz.  By  R.  T.  Hill.  pp.  45.  9 
plates.     April,  1895. 

[Vol.  XVI.  is  complete.'] 

Vol.  XXV. 

No.  8.  Reports  on  the  Dredging  Operations  off  the  West  Coast  of  Cen- 
tral America  to  the  Galapagos,  etc.,  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Steamer 
44  Albatross/1  XIV.  The  Pelagic  Schizopoda.  By  A.  Ortmann.  pp. 
14.     1  plate.     September,  1894. 

No.  9.  Cruise  of  the  Steam  Yacht  "Wild  Duck"  in  the  Bahamas, 
January  to  April,  1893,  in  Charge  of  Alexander  Agassiz.  II.  Notes 
on  the  Shells  collected.  By  W.  H.  Dall.  pp.  12.  1  plate.  October, 
1894. 

No.  10.  Reports  on  the  Dredging  Operations  off  the  West  Coast  of 
Central  America  to  the  Galapagos,  etc.,  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission 
Steamer  «•  Albatross.11  XIII.  Die  Opis thob ranch ien.  Von  R.  Bergh. 
pp.  110.     12  plates.     October,  1894. 

No.  11.  Cruise  of  the  Steam  Yacht  ««  Wild  Duck"  in  the  Bahamas, 
January  to  April,  1893,  in  charge  of  Alexander  Agassiz.  III.  An 
account  of  some  Medusae  obtained  in  the  Bahamas.  By  A.  G.  Mayer, 
pp.  8.     3  plates.     November,  1894. 

No.  12.  Reports  on  the  Dredging  Operations  off  the  West  Coast  of 
Central  America  to  the  Galapagos,  etc.,  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission 
Steamer  «*  Albatross.11  XVI.  Die  Pelagischen  Copepoden.  Von  W. 
Giesbrecht.     pp.  22.     4  plates.     April,  1895. 

[Vol.  XXV.  completed.'] 

Vol.  XXVI.  (December,  1894— April,  1895.     Complete.) 

No.  1.  A  Reconnoissance  of  the  Bahamas  and  of  the  Elevated  Reefs  of 
Cuba  in  the  Steam  Yacht  **  Wild  Duck,11  January  to  April,  1893.  By  A. 
Agassiz.     pp.  204.     47  plates.     December,  1894. 

No.  2.  A  Visit  to  the  Bermudas  in  March,  1894.  By  A.  Agassiz. 
pp.  78.     30  plates.     April,  1895. 

Vol.  XXVII. 

No.  1.  Spermatogenesis  of  Caloptenus  femur-rubrum  and  Cicada  tibi- 
cen.     By  E.  V.  Wilcox,     pp.  34.     5  plates.     May,  1895. 

No.  2.  On  the  Early  Development  of  Limax.  By  C.  A.  Kofoid.  pp. 
86.     8  plates.     August,  1895. 

No.  8.  Reports  on  the  Dredging  Operations  off  the  West  Coast  of  Cen- 
tral America  to  the  Galapagos,  etc.,  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission 
Steamer  ««  Albatross.11  XVTI.  Birds  from  Cocos  and  Malpelo  Islands, 
with  Notes  on  Petrels  obtained  at  Sea.  By  C.  H.  Townsend.  pp.  8.  2 
colored  plates.    July,  1895. 
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No.  4.  Reports  on  the  Dredging  Operations  off  the  West  Coast  of  Cen- 
tral America  to  the  Galapagos,  etc.,  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission 
Steamer  -Albatross."  XVIII.  Die  Comatuliden.  Von  C.  Hartlaub. 
pp.  24.     4  plates.    August,  1895. 

[Vol.  XXVII.  to  be  continued.] 

Vol.  XXVHI.     (Geological  Series,  Vol.  III.) 

No.  1.  Fossil  Sponges  of  the  Flint  Nodules  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of 
Texas.     By  J.  A.  Merrill,     pp.  26.     1  plate.     July,  1895. 

[Vol.  XXVm.    to  be  continued.] 

Of  the  Memoirs :  — 

Vol.  XVII. 

No.  3.  Reports  on  an  Exploration  off  the  West  Coasts  of  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  and  off  the  Galapagos  Islands,  in  Charge  of  Alex- 
ander Agassiz,  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Steamer  «« Albatross,"  etc. 
XII.  The  Holothuriodea.  By  H.  Ludwig.  pp.  183.  19  plates.  Octo- 
ber, 1894. 

[Vol.  XVII  is  complete.] 
Vol.  XVIII  contains :  — 

Reports  on  an  Exploration  off  the  West  Coasts  of  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America,  and  off  the  Galapagos  Islands,  in  Charge  of  Alexander 
Agassiz,  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Steamer  ««  Albatross,"  etc.  XV. 
The  Crustacea.  By  Walter  Faxon,  pp.  292.  67  plates,  1  chart.  April, 
1895. 

Vol.  XIX. 

No.  1.  The  Cyprinodonts.  By  S.  Garman.  pp.  180.  12  plates. 
July,  1895. 

[Vol.  XIX  to  be  continued.] 

ALEXANDER  AGASSIZ. 

October  1,  1895. 


THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHAE- 
OLOGY AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  Although  a  year  has  passed  since  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  I  can  but  recall  the  fact  that  when  I 
presented  my  last  report,  Mr.  Winthrop  was  still  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  was  the  last  surviving  member  of  the  original 
Board  designated  by  the  founder  twenty-nine  years  ago.  Mr.  Win- 
throp's  interest  in  this  department  of  the  University  has  been  made 
lastingly  manifest  by  his  bequest  of  $5000  for  a  scholarship  in  the 
University,  to  be  held  by  a  student  in  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology.  As  a  further  memorial  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  we  have 
received  from  his  executors  his  life-size  portrait  which  is  now  hang- 
ing in  the  library ;  and  also  a  life-size  portrait  of  the  founder  of  the 
Trust  presented  by  Mr.  Peabody  to  Mr.  Winthrop.  These  compan- 
ion pictures  will  ever  testify  to  the  friendship  of  the  founder  for  the 
chairman  who,  for  twenty-eight  years,  so  faithfully  and  wisely  ful- 
filled the  duties  which  he  accepted. 

The  Honorable  Stephen  Salisbury,  son  of  one  of  the  original  trus- 
tees, has  been  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Winthrop  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Dr.  Charles.  Francis  Adams,  son  of  another  member  of  the 
original  Board,  has  become  a  member  as  successor  to  the  Reverend 
George  E.  Ellis,  who  was  the  successor  to  Mr.  Winthrop  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  whose  death  fol- 
lowed shortly  after  that  of  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Agassiz,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  has  become  a 
member  of  the  Board  as  successor  to  the  late  Professor  Cooke.  The 
late  Rev.  E.  B.  Willson,  as  President  of  the  Essex  Institute,  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Wheatland  as  Trustee.  Mr.  Willson,  although  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Museum,  resigned  in  March, 
1894,  believing  that  "  The  progress  of  research  in  the  departments 
of  investigation  which  the  Museum  was  established  to  promote 
would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  cooperation  and  counsel  of 
gentlemen  whose  studies  and  experiences  have  fitted  them  preem- 
inently to  contribute  valuable  aid  in  the  lines  to  which  the  Museum  is 
particularly  devoted."  Mr.  Charles  P.  Bowditch  was  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  Willson's  resignation. 
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On  November  10,  1894,  Mr.  Lucien  Carr,  who  for  nearly  twenty 
years  held  the  position  of  Assistant  Curator  in  the  Museum,  tendered 
his  resignation.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  the  fol- 
lowing vote  was  passed :  "  In  accepting  the  resignation  of  our  Assist- 
ant Curator,  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum  desire  to  express 
their  warm  and  thankful  appreciation  of  the  services  Mr.  Carr  has 
generously  given  to  the  Museum  for  so  many  years." 

In  the  last  report,  mention  was  made  of  the  Hemenway  Collection 
deposited  by  the  executors  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Mra.  Mary  Hemen- 
way. The  large  upper  hall  in  the  Museum  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  executors,  and  a  portion  of  the  collection  has  been 
arranged  in  cases  provided  by  them.  This  hall  is  now  open  to  visi- 
tors. The  arrangement  of  objects  in  this  room  has  been  made  entirely 
by  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  in  fulfillment  of  the  plans  of  the  executors 
of  Mrs.  Hemenway's  estate.  Dr.  Fewkes  has  presented  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

*  «  A  part  of  the  Hemenway  Collection  has  been  installed  in  the  room  on 
the  fifth  floor.  The  plan  of  this  exhibit  ia  to  show  in  monographic  form 
the  character  of  the  past  and  present  of  the  Tusayan  or  Moqui  Indians,  as 
far  as  this  is  possible,  by  objects  illustrating  their  arts  and  practices.  To 
do  this,  there  have  been  placed  on  exhibition  illustrative  specimens  of  pot- 
tery, stone  implements,  basket  ware,  blankets,  and  other  objects.  The 
collection  of  ancient  Moqui  ceramics  is  unrivalled,  and  is  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  museum  in  the  world.  It  contains  many  types  which  have 
been  figured  in  Government  reports,  and  also  originals  of  which  casts  are 
exhibited  elsewhere.  The  portion  of  the  exhibit  illustrating  mythology 
and  ritual  has  been  given  special  attention,  and  a  unique  collection  of  cere- 
monial paraphernalia  is  shown  in  one  of  the  cases.  The  symbolism 
associated  with  all  the  supernatural  beings  recognized  in  Tusayan  mythol- 
ogy is  shown  in  a  collection  of  dolls,  many  of  which  are  exact  imitations 
of  idols  used  in  ceremonial  rites.  The  room  also  contains  the  famous 
Keam  collection  purchased  by  Mrs.  Hemenway.  This  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  collections  made  by  the  Hemenway  Expedition  in  the  past  five 
years,  illustrating  the  ethnology  and  archaeology  of  the  Tusayan  Indians.1* 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Museum  has  received  an  important 
addition  to  its  resources ;  while  the  admirable  arrangement  by  Dr. 
Fewkes  has  made  the  collection  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
one  to  students  and  visitors.  Dr.  Fewkes  personally  collected  a  large 
part  of  the  objects  here  exhibited,  during  his  several  expeditions  to 
the  Moqui  Pueblos,  and  many  of  the  originals  described  and  figured 
in  his  several  valuable  papers  relating  to  Moqui  ceremonials  are 
included  in  the  collection.     It  is  most  fortunate  that  the  collection 
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has  been  arranged  by  him,  as  it  is  thereby  made  doubly  valuable  for 
study  and  comparison  with  similar  objects  from  other  tribes. 

Another  part  of  the  Hemenway  Collection,  containing  most  of  the 
Salado  valley  and  Zuiii  material  secured  during  the  early  years  of  the 
Expedition,  has  been  received  at  the  Museum,  and  will  soon  be  placed 
on  exhibition. 

The  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Rindge  Collection  is  well  advanced, 
and  this  valuable  collection  will  be  exhibited  during  the  present 
winter. 

Dr.  George  J.  Engelmann  of  Boston  having  decided  to  place  his 
large  collection  in  some  public  museum,  where  it  would  be  secure 
from  the  vicissitudes  to  which  private  collections  are  subject,  has 
presented  this  well-known  and  valuable  collection  to  the  Peabody 
Museum.  This  material,  chiefly  illustrative  of  the  archaeology  of 
Missouri,  was  collected  by  Dr.  Engelmann  about  twenty  years  ago, 
while  residing  in  St.  Louis.  The  collection  is  now  being  unpacked, 
and  it  is  therefore  only  possible  to  make  this  brief  acknowledgment 
in  the  present  report. 

Under  a  vote  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  by  which  it 
was  determined  to  place  in  the  Peabody  Museum,  as  a  permanent 
deposit,  such  archaeological  and  ethnological  objects  as  had  been 
gathered  by  the  Society  during  its  eighty-three  years  of  existence, 
but  could  not  be  properly  cared  for  by  the  Society  except  by  taking 
space  needed  for  its  library,  I  was  authorized  to  select  such  objects 
as  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Museum.  We  have  thus  received  many 
invaluable  ethnological  specimens.  Among  these  are  objects 
obtained  years  ago  from  various  Indian  tribes,  which  money  could 
not  now  procure,  since  their  manufacture  and  use  have  ceased 
in  consequence  of  the  changed  conditions  of  Indian  life.  Especially 
worthy  of  mention  are  the  several  pieces  of  old  embroidery 
made  with  split  and  colored  porcupine  quills  on  prepared  deer 
skin.  These  exhibit  interesting  native  patterns  and  are  of  beautiful 
and  delicate  workmanship.  This  sort  of  work  soon  gave  way,  under 
influence  of  trade  with  whites,  to  the  coarser  and  more  gaudy  bead- 
work  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  study  for  survivals  of  original 
designs.  Among  the  pieces  is  an  authenticated  belt  worn  by 
King  Philip.  Another  object  of  inestimable  ethnological  value  is  a 
bow  taken  from  an  Indian  killed  in  Sudbury  in  1665.  The  history 
of  this  bow  is  well  authenticated,  and  it  is  in  all  probability  the  only 
ancient  New  England  Indian  bow  in  existence.  The  bow  is  prob- 
ably of  hickory  and  is  five  feet  seven  inches  in  length,  one  and  one- 
eighth  in  thickness  in  the  middle  and  one  and  three-fourths  in  great- 
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est  width.  These  dimensions  show  that  the  New  England  bow  was 
much  longer  than  generally  supposed.  The  collection  also  contains 
many  valuable  specimens  from  Alaska,  South  America,  Africa, 
Asia,  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  all  of  which  were  collected  many 
years  ago. 

Many  other  gifts  to  the  Museum  have  been  received  during  the 
year,  but  the  limits  of  this  report  permit  only  the  mention  of  the 
names  of  the  following  givers:  Mrs.  Mary  Copley  Thaw,  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Bowditch,  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore, 
Professor  N.  S.  Shaler,  Mr.  W.  W.  Dodge,  Mr.  W.  M.  Duffleld, 
Mr.  R.  Duffleld,  Miss  E.  R.  Fisher,  Mr.  W.  L.  Gifford,  Mr.  C.  T. 
Holmes,  Professor  Lucius  L.  Hubbard,  Rev.  H.  O.  Ladd,  Mr.  C. 
W.  Mead,  Mr.  Appleton  Sturgis,  Mr.  James  C.  Wade,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Winthrop,  Jr.,  Mr.  J.  B.  Woodworth,  Dr.  H.  S.Washington,  Mr. 
A.  A.  Folsom,  Dr.  S.  W.  Driver,  l'ficole  d' Anthropologic  de  Paris, 
and  the  Woman's  Anthropological  Society  of  Washington.  By  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  we  have  been  able  to  provide 
the  laboratory  with  a  much-needed  modern  microscope  and  its  acces- 
sories. From  Mr.  George  Keith  of  Pretoria,  South  Africa,  we  have 
received,  as  an  exchange,  an  interesting  collection  of  stone  im- 
plements corresponding  closely  with  those  found  in  the  Delaware 
valley.  These  implements  are  regarded  as  the  oldest  and  most 
primitive  found  in  South  Africa.  A  few  desiderata  have  been 
purchased. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  received  at  the  Museum  the  collections 
made  by  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  among  the  Omaha  and  Nez  Perc£ 
tribes.  This  material  has  been  awaiting  labelling  and  arrangement, 
until  Miss  Fletcher's  work  in  the  field  would  permit  her  to  devote  the 
necessary  time  to  the  work.  During  the  past  summer  the  collection 
has  been  brought  together  and  catalogued ;  and  it  has  been  arranged 
as  well  as  possible  in  the  limited  space  which  could  be  devoted  to 
this  instructive  representation  of  Indian  life  and  customs.  Miss 
Fletcher  is  now  actively  engaged  in  preparing  her  account  of  the 
objects  which  will  be  embodied  in  her  memoir  on  the  Omaha  Indians. 
This  we  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  publish  as  one  of  the  Peabody  Mu- 
seum papers. 

Mrs.  Nuttall  has  continued  her  researches  upon  the  ancient 
Mexican  calendar  system.  The  printing  of  her  memoir  has  been 
delayed  owing  to  her  desire  to  incorporate  in  the  text  additional 
material. 

Although  we  have  not  been  able  to  carry  on  explorations  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  some  former  years,  the  income  of  the  Wolcott 
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Fund  has  furnished  the  means  of  continuing  the  explorations  in  the 
Delaware  valley,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  Ernest  Volk. 
This  exploration  of  ancient  village  sites  and  burial  places,  has  added 
much  of  importance  to  our  knowledge  of  the  archaeology  of  the  val- 
ley. It  is  here,  more  than  elsewhere,  that  we  are  obtaining  facts 
relating  to  man's  chronology  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent. 
In  this  connection,  Dr.  Abbott's  recent  discovery  of  a  portion  of  a 
human  frontal  bone  in  the  gravel  is  of  particular  interest.  This 
bone  has  been  received  at  the  Museum,  and  it  has  every  appearance 
of  having  been  rolled  about  in  water  and  sand  until  it  was  deposited 
where  it  was  found. 

For  a  long  time  archaeologists  have  known  that  the  felsite  form- 
ing the  great  rock  at  Moosehead  Lake,  known  as  Mount  Kineo,  was 
extensively  used  for  the  manufacture  of  stone  implements.  It  has 
long  been  my  wish  to  have  this  region  carefully  examined  for  the 
sites  of  the  ancient  quarries.  This  desire  has  been  stimulated 
during  the  past  few  years  by  the  large  specimens  of  felsite  blades 
found  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  by  Professor  Lucius  L.  Hubbard, 
who  has  given  the  specimens  to  the  Museum.  Therefore,  during 
the  past  summer,  I  requested  Mr.  Willoughby  to  make  a  careful 
examination  about  the  base  of  the  mountain.  He  was  successful 
in  finding  three  ancient  quarries  where  the  rock  had  been  chipped 
into  rude  forms  preparatory  to  making  the  finished  implements. 
Mr.  Willoughby  brought  to  the  Museum  a  series  of  specimens, 
including  the  roughly  broken  rock  and  implements  in  various  stages 
of  manufacture;  he  also  took  photographs  of  the  different  sites, 
and  prepared  a  plan  showing  the  sites  at  the  base  of  the  mountain ; 
making  altogether  an  instructive  archaeological  exhibit.  The  Wolcott 
fund  also  gave  the  means  for  this  research. 

During  the  past  year  the  Museum  continued  the  archaeological 
work  at  Copan,  Honduras.  For  the  money  necessary  for  this  exten- 
sive work  we  are  especially  indebted,  as  heretofore,  to  Mr.  Charles 
P.  Bowditch  and  the  friends  of  the  Museum  who  are  interested 
in  this  important  scientific  research.  In  the  work  of  the  past  year, 
we  have  also  had  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Museum  of  New 
York,  which  will  receive  its  portion  of  the  sculptures  and  other  objects 
brought  home.  The  expedition  was  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Mr.  George  Byron  Gordon,  a  member  of  the  preceding  expedition, 
who  was  assisted  for  a  portion  of  the  time  by  Mr.  Robert  Burldtt. 
Mr.  Gordon,  although  beset  by  many  difficulties,  owing  to  the  unset- 
tled condition  of  the  country  and  the  change  of  administration,  car- 
ried   on    the    work    with    remarkable     energy     and     persistency. 
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Thoroughly  imbued  with  the  scientific  importance  of  his  researches, 
he  devoted  his  time  largely  to  ascertaining  the  character  of  one  of 
the  great  pyramids  which  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  to  a  wonderful 
stairway,  which,  when  intact,  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  this  ancient  city.  This  is  known  as  the  4  i  Hier- 
oglyphic Stairway  "  from  the  fact  that  the  front  of  each  of  the  steps 
is  covered  with  deeply  cut  hieroglyphs  combined  with  sculptures  of 
the  human  form  in  various  attitudes.  This  stairway  is  twenty-four 
feet  in  width,  and  it  originally  led  from  the  floor  of  the  great  plaza 
to  the  top  of  the  main  structure,  —  a  height  of  over  one  hundred  feet. 
An  effort  was  made  to  put  the  fallen  stones  of  the  upper  steps  in 
their  natural  sequence  and  then  to  take  moulds  of  them.  This  work 
was  carried  on  amid  great  difficulties,  but  moulds  were  secured  of  a 
portion  of  the  stairway,  although  many  of  the  stones  are  yet  to  be 
found  in  order  to  make  it  complete.  A  large  part  of  the  stairway 
still  remains  covered  by  thousands  of  tons  of  debris,  and  it  is  the 
clearing  away  of  this  material  that  we  hope  to  see  accomplished  by  the 
next  expedition.  It  is  believed  that  the  missing  stones  of  the  upper 
portion  will  be  found  among  the  debris,  and  that  the  lower  portion  of 
the  stairway  will  be  discovered  intact.  If  we  are  able  to  clear  away 
the  rubbish,  and  if  our  suppositions  prove  to  be  correct,  we  shall 
probably  bring  to  light  the  most  important  hieroglyphic  inscription  in 
Central  America.  During  the  removal  of  the  debris  about  this  stair- 
way a  number  of  pieces  of  sculpture  were  found,  some  of  which  have 
been  brought  to  the  Museum.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
means  will  be  obtained  for  the  continuation  of  this  important  work, 
and  also  that  satisfactory  arrangements  will  be  made  with  the  present 
government  of  Honduras,  that  the  exploration  may  be  carried  on 
without  interruption. 

During  the  past  four  years  $23,922.64  have  been  expended  in  the 
explorations  at  Copan  carried  on  by  the  Museum.  $8,318.64  was 
the  expense  of  the  previous  expenditions  to  Yucatan,  making  a  total 
of  $32,241.28  expended  in  researches  relating  to  the  ancient  civi- 
lization of  Central  America.  This  money  has  been  given  by  friends, 
as  stated  in  this  and  previous  reports.  This  substantial  aid  certainly 
indicates  an  interest  in  American  archaeology.  The  results  obtained 
by  these  explorations  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  relation  to  the 
ancient  history  of  America. 

The  need  of  additional  space  for  the  arrangement  of  the  specimens 
which  have  accumulated  is  now  urgent ;  for  the  usefulness  of  the 
Museum  is  seriously  impaired  by  lack  of  room.  The  cases  are  over- 
crowded, and  valuable  collections  are  stored  away  in  drawers  and 
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boxes  in  every  available  space.  It  is  impossible  to  arrange  the 
various  collections  in  their  proper  sequence,  as  would  be  done  if 
the  building  were  completed,  so  that  each  hall  might  contain  the 
collections  which  should  be  brought  into  juxtaposition. 

Another  very  serious  need,  upon  which  I  have  dwelt  in  former 
reports,  is  the  need  of  several  museum  assistants  who  should  devote 
their  time  to  work  upon  the  collections.  It  is  impossible,  with  the 
present  limited  means  and  the  slight  assistance  I  can  secure,  to 
properly  care  for  the  vast  amount  of  valuable  material  now  in  the 
Museum. 

In  accordance  with  the  arrangement  mentioned  in  my  last  report, 
I  have  devoted  a  certain  portion  of  my  time  to  the  direction  of  the 
Anthropological  Department  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York.  In  connection  with  this  work  I  have  organ- 
ized and  directed  several  parties  for  field  research  in  America.  These 
explorations,  in  addition  to  the  one  carried  on  by  Mr.  Volk,  have 
enabled  me  to  place  in  the  field  several  students  in  this  department 
of  the  University,  thus  giving  them  the  opportunity  of  learning  the 
methods  of  field  work,  — an  important  part  of  their  studies  in  this 
department. 

The  additions  to  the  library  consist  of  ninety-eight  volumes  and 
eighty-eight  pamphlets  on  anthropological  subjects,  which  have  been 
duly  catalogued  at  the  central  Library. 

Beginning  with  the  present  college  year,  the  instruction  in  the 
department  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  was  extended 
to  include  two  courses,  primarily  for  graduates.  This  extension  was 
made  possible  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  George  A.  Dorsey  as 
Instructor  in  Anthropology.     The  courses  are  as  follows  : 

*  1.  General  Anthropology,  with  special  reference  to  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work,  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  Friday,  at  3.30,  with  additional  laboratory  work. 
Professor  Putnam  and  Dr.  Dorsey. 

This  course  is  primarily  for  graduates,  but  may  betaken  by  under- 
graduates, who  are  properly  qualified,  upon  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  instructor.  The  first  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  somatology  or  physical  anthropology ;  the  second  part  to  ethnol- 
ogy, with  special  reference  to  the  origin  and  development  of  primi- 
tive arts  and  culture ;  the  third  part  to  the  study  of  archaeology  and 
ethnography.  Man  is  considered  in  relation  to  his  distribution  over 
the  earth  during  past  and  present  time,  and  to  his  division  into 
groups.  Each  group  or  variety  of  man  is  studied  separately,  special 
attention  being  given  to  American  groups. 
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20.  Research  Course.  A  course  of  research  in  archaeology  and 
ethnology  requiring  three  years  for  its  completion.  Professor  Pot- 
nam  and  Dr.  Dorsey. 

This  course  comprises  work  in  the  laboratory  and  museum,  lec- 
tures, field  work  and  explorations;  and  in  the  third  year  the 
investigation  of  some  special  topic. 

Nine  students  have  entered  Course  1,  and  three  Course  20. 
Instruction  is  given  at  the  Museum  in  one  of  the  large  upper  rooms 
which  has  been  arranged  as  a  special  laboratory  and  lecture  room  for 
this  purpose.  In  this  room  has  been  placed  a  library  of  reserved 
books  taken  from  the  College  and  Peabody  Museum  libraries,  and 
also  a  series  of  human  skulls  and  skeletons  of  different  races,  as  well 
as  such  other  objects  as  the  students  require  for  their  work. 

In  the  following  summary  of  receipts  and  expenditures  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  Thaw  and  Hemenway  fellowship  incomes  which  have 
been  paid  by  the  Treasurer  to  the  holders  of  the  fellowships. 

RECEIPTS,   1894-95. 

Balance  on  hand  of  C.  B.  Moore's  gift  (explorations)   .   .  $64.49 

Received  from  Harvard  University  (tuition-fees)    ....  190.00 

44           "             "          (care  Semitic  room)  .  52.00 

from  publications  sold 80.84 

gift,  C.  P.  Bowditch  (purchase  of  specimens)  .   .  50.00 


it 
it 


44      gift,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Jr.  (instruction  equip- 
ment)       100.00 

44      gift  of  N.  E.  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Co.   .   .  28.00 

44      from  F.  C.  Lowell,  Treasurer  (Wolcott  fund)  .   .  498.79 

44      F.  C.  Lowell,  Treasurer 4,829.58 


$5,843.70 


Subscriptions  for  Honduras  Expedition  of  1894-95  : 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  .   .  $2,000.00 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Worcester 1,000.00 

Charles  P.  Bowditch,  Boston 1,000.00 

Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia 500.00 

George  A.  Nickerson,  Boston 500.00 

A  Friend                            44        250.00 

Henry  Pickering                44       200.00 

Miss  Mary  L.  Ware          "       200.00 

Miss  Caroline  P.  Stokes    "       100.00 

Miss  Ellen  F.  Mason        u       100.00 

Augustus  Hemenway        "       100.00 

Estate  of  Mary  Hemenway,  Boston •   •  100.00 

Philip  M.  Sears                          "         100.00 

Francis  Blake                             u         25.00       6,175.00 

$12,018.70 
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EXPENSES,   1894-95. 
Building. 

Fuel,  water,  and  gas (324.42 

Repairs  and  incidentals 59.12 

Care  of  building 799.00 


Museum. 

Explorations  and  collections $754.79 

Express,  postage,  telephone,  and  telegraph 159.34 

Incidentals 112.81 

Photographing  and  drawing  material 69.97 

Library 11.00 

Salaries 3,354.27 


$1,182.54 


4,462.18 


Instruction  equipment. 

Incidentals $48.98 

Microscope  (Mr.  Winthrop's  gift) 41.60 

90.68 

Honduras  Expedition  Committee 6,175.00 

Balance  to  next  account 108.40 


$12,018.70 


Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  PUTNAM, 

Peabody  Professor  of  American  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology ,  Curator  of  the  Museum. 


Cambridge,  November  28,  1895. 


THE  SEMITIC  MUSEUM, 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

The  additions  by  purchase  during  the  past  year  include  forty-three 
Babylonian  clay  tablets  of  the  kind  known  as  *  contract  tablets/ 
twelve  Babylonian-Assyrian  stone  seals,  and  four  coins.  Three  of 
the  seals  are  conical  in  shape,  the  others  cylindrical.  Most  of  them 
are  well  preserved,  and  one  of  them  is  specially  interesting  on 
account  of  the  carving  upon  it.  This  carving  represents  the  conven- 
tional 'sacred  tree,'  the  winged  globe  above,  and  on  either  side  of 
the  tree  a  deity  whose  upper  half  is  human  and  the  lower  half  a  fish. 
This  fish-god  stretches  out  his  hand  toward  the  tree  in  the  usual 
conventional  way. 

In  the  last  report  mention  was  made  of  an  inscribed  alabaster 
tablet,  perfectly  preserved,  of  the  14th  century  B.C.,  and  the  hope 
was  expressed  that  some  friend  might  present  it  to  the  Museum. 
Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  and  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Warren,  this  hope  has  been  fulfilled.  The  tablet,  about  twelve 
inches  by  nine,  contains  an  inscription  of  sixty-five  lines,  recording 
the  restoration  of  a  temple  in  the  Assyrian  capital,  Asshur,  and 
calling  down  curses  on  anyone  who  should  ever  injure  the  stone  or 
tamper  with  the  writing.  Near  the  middle  of  the  inscription  several 
of  the  lines  have  been  ground  away,  and  the  space  has  been  written 
over  again  by  a  second  hand.  This  circumstance  gives  to  the  tablet 
an  extraordinary  interest. 

The  collections  of  the  Museum  have  lost  none  of  their  attractive- 
ness for  the  public,  while  for  certain  of  the  Semitic  courses  of 
instruction  they  are  of  the  greatest  value. 

D.  G.  LYON,  Curator. 
November  23,  1895. 


THE  FOGG  ART  MUSEUM, 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
Fogg  Art  Museum : 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Committee  of  the 
Corporation  to  expend  the  sum  of  $10,000  dollars  in  the  purchase 
of  casts  and  photographs,  orders  were  placed  early  last  spring  in 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Munich,  Florence  and  Athens. 
During  the  summer  the  larger  part  of  the  objects  ordered  were 
received.  The  casts  have  been  suitably  mounted  and  arranged  in 
five  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  as  follows:  In  the  large  central 
hall  are  placed  the  casts  from  Greek  and  Greco-Roman  sculptures. 
These  comprise  typical  examples  representing  the  most  important 
phases  of  Greek  Art  during  the  fifth  and  the  fourth  centuries  B.C. 
Among  them  are  the  fine  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  from  the  Temple  of 
Zeus  atOlympia ;  several  statues  from  the  pediments  of  the  Parthenon, 
together  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  frieze  of  this  monument ; 
the  Lemnian  Athena,  the  Nike*  of  Paionius,  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles, 
the  Venus  of  Melos,  and  several  beautiful  statutes  and  statuettes 
found  at  Ep  id  auras  in  the  year  1884.  In  the  small  middle  west 
room  are  the  casts  from  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  sculptures.  These, 
though  few  in  number,  are  also  typical  in  character.  The  north 
east  room  is  devoted  to  casts  from  works  by  sculptors  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance;  the  middle  east  room  to  those  from  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo,  including  two  of  the  recumbent  figures  from  the 
Medici  tombs,  with  the  sarcophagus  on  which  they  rest,  and  the 
Pieta  of  Rome;  while  the  small  south  east  room  contains  a  few 
examples  of  mediaeval  sculpture. 

In  the  south  west  room  are  placed  a  classified  collection  of  electro- 
types from  Greek  and  Roman  coins,  loaned  by  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment, and  a  small  collection  of  original  ancient  vases,  among  which 
are  sixteen  pieces  illustrating  the  finest  Greek  pottery,  loaned  by 
Mr.  E.  P.  Warren.  The  coins  are  of  especial  value  to  the  student 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  since  they  afford  a  fuller  illustration  of  the  range 
of  the  Greek  genius  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  class  of  extant 
objects.  As  works  of  art  the  coins  of  the  ancients  have  not  hitherto 
been  studied  with  the  attention  that  they  deserve.     They  have  been 
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less  accessible  than  other  ancient  objects  to  students  of  art  in 
general,  and  because  of  their  small  scale  the  remarkable  qualities  of 
design  which  they  exemplify  have  been  largely  overlooked.  In  order 
to  exhibit  more  effectively  these  qualities,  as  illustrated  in  a  few  of 
the  finer  examples  of  the  collection,  a  series  of  solar  enlargements 
has  been  hung  over  the  cases. 

The  collection  of  photographs  is  already  large,  amounting  to  nearly 
fifteen  thousand ;  and  in  this  department  we  may  hope  to  make 
additions  until  all  phases  of  the  Fine  Arts  of  all  epochs  are  ade- 
quately represented. 

In  the  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  of  the  ancient,  medi- 
aeval, and  Renaissance  periods,  this  collection  comprises  a  wide 
range  of  material.  In  Roman,  Christian  Roman,  Romanesque  and 
Gothic  architecture,  and  in  the  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting 
of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  it  is,  with  exception  of  Venetian  paint- 
ing, practically  exhaustive.  The  collection  is  being  filled  out  in  the 
departments  of  Ancient  Greek  Art,  and  Venetian,  German,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  French,  and  English  Art  of  the  Renaissance  and  of  modern 
times.  The  photographs  are  stored  in  dust-proof  cases  without  port- 
folios in  a  manner  that  economizes  space  and  renders  them  readily 
accessible.  They  are  classified  in  groups  by  epochs:  Ancient, 
Mediaeval,  Renaissance,  Modern ;  and  each  group  is  subdivided  (1) 
into  countries  and  (2)  into  departments :  Architecture,  Sculpture, 
Painting.  The  photographs  of  each  group  are  then  arranged  alpha- 
betically in  one  series  by  names  of  artists  where  these  are  known, 
and  by  places  where  names  are  not  known ;  except  those  of  archi- 
tecture, chiefly  of  the  Renaissance,  from  buildings  different  parts  of 
which  are  by  different  designers.  These  are  arranged  by  places  with 
card  references  to  the  artists  when  known.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
classification  will  facilitate  their  use.  Since  our  primary  sources 
of  information  are  the  works  of  art  themselves,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  the  photographs  which  represent  them  grouped  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  together  all  that  the  collection  affords  of  a 
given  class. 

The  photographs  are  accessible  to  all  members  of  the  University, 
and  to  other  suitable  persons,  day  and  evening.  For  their  con- 
venient examination  large  tables  are  provided  in  the  photograph 
room. 

The  collection  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  resources  of  the 
University.  We  hardly  yet  realize  that  through  photography  the 
comparative  study  of  the  Fine  Arts  has  become  for  the  first  time 
possible. 
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While  the  walls  of  the  upper  galleries  remain  unoccupied  by 
original  works,  or  by  reproductions  of  important  character,  they 
will  be  hung,  from  time  to  time,  with  photographs  affording  by 
relays  illustration  of  various  phases  of  the  art  of  painting.  The 
series  at  present  displayed  illustrates  the  art  of  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  and  Leonardo  de  Vinci,  together  with  that  of  some  of  the 
earlier  masters  of  the  Central  Italian  schools.  In  the  corridor  of  the 
upper  floor  a  series  of  photograpic  reproductions  of  drawings  by 
the  Italian  and  German  masters  of  the  Renaissance  is  permanently 
hung,  while  over  the  stairway  are  placed  some  solar  enlargements 
from  important  ancient  monuments  of  aichitecture. 

In  several  of  the  rooms  of  the  ground  floor,  together  with  the 
casts,  explanatory  photographs  are  hung.  Among  them  is  a  very 
large,  and  particularly  fine,  carbon  of  the  Ghiberti  gates.  These 
not  only  illustrate  the  relation  of  the  given  statues  and  reliefs  to 
their  surroundings,  but  they  also  represent  some  qualities  of  the 
original  works  in  marble  and  bronze  which  the  casts  fail  to  exhibit. 

The  lecture  hall  is  provided  with  an  electrical  stereopticon  of  the 
most  improved  type,  and  the  formation  of  a  large  collection  of  slides 
is  begun.  These,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of  archi- 
tectural diagrams  belonging  to  the  Fine  Arts  Department  and  de- 
posited in  the  Museum,  afford  the  most  ample  means  of  illustration 
for  large  classes. 

The  Fogg  collection  of  paintings,  furniture,  and  objects  of  virtu 
is  deposited  in  the  west  front  room  of  the  ground  floor.  A  selec- 
tion of  the  paintings  is  hung  upon  the  walls,  and  the  rest  are  placed 
on  sliding  frames  in  a  dust-proof  case.  The  other  objects  are 
arranged  behind  a  screen  of  plate  glass,  where  they  may  be  freely 
inspected  without  chance  of  injury. 

In  addition  to  the  reproductions  of  various  kinds  to  which  the 
collections  thus  far  mainly  consist,  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
the  Museum  should  possess  at  least  a  few  original  wprks  of  high 
class,  especially  in  the  department  of  painting.  Only  works  of 
more  than  common  merit  are  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  a  Uni- 
versity Museum,  and  such  works  are  not  always  to  be  readily  ob- 
tained. Opportunities  do,  however,  from  time  to  time  occur,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  near  future  the  Museum  should, 
through  the  generosity  of  friends,  acquire  some  original  works 
of  good  quality  by  representative  masters  of  the  great  schools  of 
the  past. 

In  the  absence  of  originals,  or  as  supplementary  to  a  few  such 
works,  good  copies  of  important  paintings  would  be  of  great  value. 
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Of  course  a  copy  can  seldom  exhibit  the  subtle  qualities  of  a  master's 
handling  so  as  to  be  a  completely  satisfactory  exponent  of  his  style ; 
bnt  the  color  scheme  of  a  given  work,  with  its  true  values  and  harmo- 
nies, may  be  so  faithfully  rendered  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  in 
illustrating  what  is  most  important  in  the  original. 

CHARLES  H.  MOORE,  Curator. 


RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE. 

To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  report  on  the  condition  of 
Radcliffe  College  during  the  academic  year  1894-95. 

The  number  of  students  in  actual  attendance  during  the  year  was 

two  hundred  and  eighty-four :  — 

Seniors 23 

Juniora 25 

Sophomores 29 

Freshmen 89 

Graduate  Students 80 

Special  Students 188 

Total 284 

These  figures  show  a  gain  of  twenty-nine  over  the  preceding  year. 

At  the  Commencement  in  June,  1895,  twenty-three  students 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Seven  of  these  received 
the  degree  magna  cum  laude ;  seven  received  the  degree  cum  laude ; 
five  were  graduates  of  other  colleges,  who  had  entered  the  Senior 
Class  and  were  not  candidates  for  a  degree  with  distinction.  Of  the 
sixteen  students  who  had  entered  Radcliffe  as  Freshmen,  fourteen 
had  distinguished  themselves.  This  is  a  remarkable  record.  Three 
students  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Forty-five  Alumnae 
who  held  the  certificate  of  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction 
of  Women  received  the  Radcliffe  degree. 

In  response  to  a  much-increased  demand,  examinations  for  admis- 
sion were  held,  in  June,  1895,  in  Albany,  Cleveland,  Concord 
(N.  H.),  Exeter,  Groton,  Minneapolis,  Portland,  and  Washington, 
D.  C,  as  well  as  in  Cambridge  and  New  York.  Two  hundred 
and  sixty-three  candidates  presented  themselves  for  examination; 
thirty-two  were  candidates  for  admission  as  special  students ;  two 
for  admission  as  Sophomores.  One  hundred  and  ten  took  the  Pre- 
liminary Examinations,  and  eighty-nine   the  Final  Examinations. 

Thirty  candidates  took  part  of  the  examinations,  or  worked  off 
admission  conditions.  The  results  of  the  final  examinations  are 
given  in  the  following  table:  — 

Admitted.      Admitted  "Clear."      Rejected. 

June 72  88  ,  6 

September 11 

Total 83 

Total  rejected     .   .       6 

"89 
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Eighty-three  candidates  were  admitted  as  Freshmen  in  1895,  as 
against  sixty-two  in  1894. 

Of  the  thirty-two  candidates  examined  for  admission  as  special  stu- 
dents, twenty-three  were  admitted  and  nine  rejected. 

Of  the  thirty  graduate  students  registered  during  the  year,  twenty- 
two  were  from  other  colleges  than  Radcliffe.  Of  the  "  Courses  pri- 
marily for  graduates  in  Harvard  University  open  to  competent  stu- 
dents of  Radcliffe  College,"  eight  courses  in  five  departments  were 
taken  by  twelve  students : 

Classical  Philology  was  taken By  one  student. 

Germanic  Philology  waa  taken By  two  students. 

Philosophy  was  taken By  seren  students. 

History  was  taken By  one  student. 

Mathematics  was  taken By  one  student. 

The  members  of  the  Academic  Board  of  Radcliffe  College  for 
1894-95  were :  — Professors  Byerly  (Chairman),  Greenough,  Good- 
ale,  Allen,  James,  Macvane,  B.  O.  Peirce,  von  Jagemann,  and 
Kittredge,  of  Harvard  College ;  and  the  President,  the  Dean,  and 
the  Regent  of  Radcliffe  College. 

This  year,  the  first  under  the  new  conditions,  was  felt  to  be  of 
great  importance  in  the  history  of  Radcliffe  College ;  it  was  a  period 
of  transition,  therefore  not  without  risk ;  but  the  dangers  that  were 
dreaded  have  been  avoided ;  difficulties  that  looked  serious  have  dis- 
appeared ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  we  see  with  profound  satis- 
faction that  the  growth  and  development  of  the  College  are  all 
that  we  could  have  hoped.  The  change  from  the  "  Annex  "  to  the 
College,  though  not  strikingly  evident,  is  vital.  The  measures  taken 
in  May  and  June,  1894,  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College,  "  constitute  a  complete  guarantee  by  Harvard  University  for 
all  the  instruction  given,  the  examinations  held,  and  the  degrees  con- 
ferred by  Radcliffe  College,"  and  this  alliance  with  Harvard  gives 
Radcliffe  a  strength  and  stability,  a  purpose  and  continuity,  such  as 
it  did  not  have  before.  Evidences  of  the  importance  to  us  of  the 
alliance  appear  in  many  ways :  —  in  the  closer  relations  between 
Radcliffe  and  the  preparatory  schools  for  girls,  public  and  private, 
throughout  the  country ;  in  the  lengthening  list  of  gifts  and  givers ; 
above  all,  in  the  increasing  number  of  graduates  of  other  colleges, 
who  find  here  an  opportunity  for  the  highest  instruction.  Beyond  a 
doubt,  the  opening  of  the  graduate  courses  in  Harvard  University 
has  been  a  most  important  step  in  the  higher  education  of  women ; 
its  consequences  are  far-reaching  and  widespread.  We  have  every 
reason  to  hope  that  there  will  grow  up  in  Cambridge  a   graduate 
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school  for  women,  which  will  be  small  in  numbers  perhaps,  bnt  cer- 
tainly great  in  influence,  and  of  incalculable  value  as  a  factor  in  the 
education  of  the  country.  The  future  of  Radcliffe  College  seems 
secure  and  full  of  promise. 

During  the  past  year,  two  scholarships  have  been  founded,  one  in 
memory  of  the  Widow  Joanna  Hoar,  the  mother  of  the  third  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College ;  the  other,  the  gift  of  the  former  pupils  of 
a  school  in  Philadelphia.  Including  $10,000  for  the  two  scholar- 
ships just  mentioned,  and  certain  sums  given  expressly  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  the  gifts,  bequests,  and  legacies  during  the  year 
amount  to  $90,455.24.  The  expense  of  printing  a  monograph 
was  borne  by  a  friend  who  desires  to  be  anonymous.  This  mono- 
graph, the  seventh  in  our  series,  is  on  "The  Unity  of  Fichte's  Sys- 
tem," by  Anna  Boynton  Thompson,  a  special  student,  and  is  an 
admirable  piece  of  work.  * 

Questions  of  discipline  offer  no  difficulties  that  are  not  easily  met. 
Questions  of  health  and  physical  well-being,  on  the  other  hand, 
require  and  receive  constant  and  serious  attention.  For  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  these  problems,  we  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  future. 

AGNES  IRWIN,  Dean. 

Dbcembeb,  1895. 


APPENDIX. 


RESIGNATIONS. 

Henrt  Jackson,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  October  29,  1894. 

William  Henrt  Baker,  Professor  of  Gynaecology,  December  81,  1894,  to 
take  effect  March  1,  1895. 

Jean  Antoinb  Mure^  Instructor  in  French,  March  25,  1895. 

Alexander  Burr,  Instructor  in  Meat  Inspection,  April  8,  1895. 

Charles  Lorinq  Jackson,  Acting  Curator  of  the  Mineralogical  Museum,  May 
20,  1895. 

William  Crowninbhibld  Endicott,  Fellow  of  the  Corporation,  September  24, 
1895. 

Charles  Franklin  Dunbar,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Sep- 
tember 24,  1895. 

Ernest  Lee  Conant,  Instructor  in  Law,  September  80,  1895,  as  of  August  81, 
1895. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

[UNLIMITED,  OB  FOR  TEBMS  LONGER  THAN  ONE  TEAR.] 

Alexander  Aoassiz,  to  be  a  member  of  the  University  Council,  October  8, 
1894. 

Benjamin  Lincoln  Robinson,  to  be  a  member  of  the  University  Council,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1894. 

William  Parker  Cooke,  to  be  Instructor  in  Crown  and  Bridge  Work  for  three 
years  from  September  1,  1894,  October  8,  1894. 

Lewis  Jerome  Johnson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering  for  three  years 
years  from  September  1,  1894,  October  8,  1894. 

Samuel  Hoar,  to  be  a  Fellow  of  the  Corporation,  November  7,  1894. 

Charles  Herbert  Moore,  to  be  Curator  of  the  William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Mu- 
seum of  Harvard  College,  February  11,  1895,  from  March  1,  1895. 

Theobald  Smith,  to  be  Professor  of  Applied  Zoology,  April  8,  1895. 

Hugo  Munbterberg,  to  be  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology,  May  13, 
1895,  from  September  1,  1895. 

Samuel  Williston,  to  be  Professor  of  Law,  May  13,  1895,  from  September  1, 
1895. 

John  Eliot  Wolff,  to  be  Professor  of  Petrography,  May  13,  1895,  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1895. 

Francis  Henry  Davenport,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Gynaecology  for  five 
years  from  September  1,  1895,  May  13,  1895. 

James  Hardt  Ropes,  to  be  Instructor  in  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Inter- 
pretation, for  three  years  from  September  1,  1895,  May  13,  1895. 

Harold  Clarence  Ernst,  to  be  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  May  20,  1895,  from 
September  1,  1895. 
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Gborge  Pierce  Baker,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  English  for  five  years  from 

September  1,  1895,  May  20,  1895. 
Henry  Lloyd  Smyth,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Mining  for  fire  years  from 

September  1,  1895,  May  20,  1895. 
Charles  Townsend  Copeland,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  and  Lecturer  on 

English  Literature,  May  20,  1895,  from  September  1,  1895. 
Alfred  Bull  Nichols,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  May  20,  1895,  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1895. 
Alfred  Cope  Garrett,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  June  10,  1895,  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1895. 
Edmund  IIerset,  to  be  Superintendent  of  the  Bussey  Farm,  and  Instructor  in 

Farming,  June  10,  1895,  from  September  1,  1895. 
John  Eliot  Wolff,  to  be  Curator  of  the  Mineralogical  Museum,  May  20, 1895. 
James  Barr  Ames,  to  be  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty,  June  18,  1895,  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1895. 
Franklin  Dexter,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy  for  fire  years  from 

September  1,  1895,  June  18,  1895. 
Wallace  Clement  Sabine,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  for  fire  years 

from  September  1,  1895,  June  25,  1895. 
Richard  Cobb,  to  be  Corresponding  Secretary,  September  24,  1895. 
Byron  Satterlee  Hurlbut,  to  be  Recording  Secretary,  September  24,  1895. 
James  Mills  Peirce,  to  be  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1895,  from  September  1, 1895. 
Eugene  Hanes  Smith,  to  be  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry,  September  30, 

1895,  from  September  1,  1895. 
Montague  Chambeblain,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
September  30,  1895,  from  September  1, 1894. 


[for  one  tear  or  less.] 

For  1894-95. 

Henry  Livingston  Coar,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  October  8,  1894. 

Richard  Elwood  Dodge,  to  be  Instructor  in  Geology,  October  8,  1894. 

Leon  St  act  Griswold,  to  be  Instructor  in  Geology,  October  8,  1894. 

Richard  Clarke  Manning,  to  be  Instructor  in  Latin,  October  8,  1894. 

Eugene  Thomas  Allen,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  October  8,  1894. 

Joseph  William  Blankinship,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Botanical  Museum,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1894. 

Alonzo  McGee  Collette,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Botanical  Museum,  October  8, 
1894. 

Reginald  Aldworth  Dalt,  to  be  Assistant  in  Geology,  October  8,  1894. 

Robert  Jat  Forsythe,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  October  8,  1894. 

William  Fenwick  Harris,  to  be  Assistant  in  Classics,  October  8,  1894. 

Lewis  Dana  Hill,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  October  8,  1894. 

Martin  Hill  Ittner,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  October  8,  1894, 

Arthur  Newhall  Johnson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Drawing,  October  8,  1894. 

Claude  Perry  Jones,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  October  8,  1894. 

Herbert  Lyon  Jones,  to  be  Assistant  in  Botany,  October  8,  1894. 

George  Oenslager,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  October  8,  1894. 


to  be  Proctors,  October  8,  1894. 


to  be  a  Committee  on  the   Regulation    of 
Athletic  Sports,  October  10,  1894. 
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Chauncy  Rcsch  Perry,  to  be  Assistant  in  Surveying  and  Drawing,  October  8, 

1894. 
Herbert  Mauls  Richards,  to  be  Assistant  in  Botany,  October  8,  1894. 
Howard  Bubton  Shaw,  to  be  Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering,  October  8, 

1894. 
Robert  DeCoubcy  Ward,  to  be  Assistant  in  Meteorology,  October  8,  1894. 
Charles  T  Went  worth,  to  be  Assistant  in  History,  October  8,  1894. 
Sidney  Calvebt, 
Everett  Pascob  Carey, 
Georob  Davis  Chase, 
Reginald  Aldwortii  Daly, 
William  Preston  Few, 
Philip  Stafford  Moxom,  to  be  Preacher  to  the  University,  October  10,  1894. 
George  Pierce  Baker,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  Harvard 

College,  October  10,  1894. 
Jakes  Babb  Ames, 
George  Alonzo  Babtlbtt, 
William  Morris  Davis, 
Edward  Hicklino  Bradford, 
William  Hooper, 
Perry  Davis  Trafford, 
Eugene  Abraham  Darling,  to  be  Assistant  in  Bacteriology,  October  10,  1894. 
Frederick  Spaulding  DeLde,  to  be  Assistant  in  Histology,  October  10, 1894. 
George  Parker  Winship,  to  be  Assistant  in  History,  October  10,  1894. 
Humphrey  Ward,  to  be  Lecturer  on  English  Art  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 

October  29,  1894. 
Richard  Cobb,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary,  October  29,  1894. 
Alphonse  Marin  La  Meslee,  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  October  29,  1894. 
Charles  Rochester  Eastman,  to  be  Assistant  in  Palaeontology,  October  29, 

1894. 
Peblet  Leonabd  Hobne,  to  be  Assistant  in  History,  October  29,  1894. 
James  Sullivan,  to  be  Assistant  in  History,  October  29,  1894. 
Charles  Cutler  Torrey,  to  be  Instructor  in  Semitic  Languages,  November  7, 

1894. 
Augustus  Smith  Knight,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  November  7, 

1894. 
John  Percival  Sylvester,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  November  7,  1894. 
James  Sullivan,  to  be  Proctor,  November  12,  1894. 

Robert  Warren  Fulleb,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  November  26,  1894. 
Nelson  William  Howabd,  to  be  Assistant  in  Law,  December  10,  1894. 
Herbert  Spenceb  Jennings,  to  be  Assistant  in  Zoology,  December  10,  1894. 
Herbert  Vincent  Neal,  to  be  Assistant  in  Zoology,  December  10,  1894. 
Henry  Lee,  -i  to  be  Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Jan- 

William  Stubgis  Bigelow,  >        uary  15,  1895,   from  January  1,   1895,  to 
Arthur  Astob  Cabey,  )         January  1,  1896. 

Cyrus  Guernsey  Pringle,  to  be  Botanical  Collector,  January  15, 1895,  for  1895. 
James  Rendel  Harris,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Recent  Biblical  Discoveries,  Jan- 
uary 15,  1895. 
Arthur  Bliss  Seymour,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Cryptogamic  Herbarium,  April 

29,  1895. 
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For  1895-96. 


Frank  Brewster,  to  be  Instructor  in  the  Peculiarities  of  Massachusetts  Law 
and  Practice,  September  30,  1895, 


John  Wesley  Churchill,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution,  June  10,  1895. 
Edward  Hale,  to  be  Assistant  in  Homiletics,  June  25,  1895. 


Charles  Burton  Gulick,  to  be  Instructor  in  Greek,  May  18,  1895. 
James  Edwin  Lough,  to  be  Assistant  in  Psychology,  May  20,  1895. 
Edgar  Arthur  Singer,  to  be  Assistant  in  Psychology,  May  20,  1895. 
George  Trumbull  Ladd,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics  in 

Yale  University,  to  conduct  the  Ethical  Seminary,  May  27,  1895. 
Daniel  Denison  Slade,  to  be  Lecturer  on  ComparatiTe  Osteology,  May  27, 

1895. 
George  Willis  Botsford,  to  be  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Greece  and  Rome, 

May  27,  1895. 
Thomas  Hall,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  May  27,  1895. 
Herbert  Lton  Jones,  to  be  Instructor  in  Botany,  May  27,  1895. 
Charles  Lowell  Youno,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  May  27,  1895. 
Herbert  Vaughan  Abbott,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  May  27,  1895. 
Newton  Samuel  Bacon,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  May  27,  1895. 
Joseph  William  Blankinship,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Botanical  Museum,  May 

27,  1895. 
Richard  Cobb,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  May  27,  1895. 
William  Dennis  Collins,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  May  27,  1895, 
John  Corbin,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  May  27,  1895. 
Lindsay  Todd  Damon,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  May  27,  1895. 
Pitts  Duffield,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  May  27,  1895. 
Charles  Macomb  Flandrau,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  May  27,  1895. 
Robert  Warren  Fuller,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  May  27,  1895. 
Henry  Copley  Greene,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  May  27,  1895. 
John  Iryin  Hamaker,  to  be  Assistant  in  Zoology,  May  27,  1895. 
John  Goddard  Hart,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  May  27,  1895. 
Lewis  Dana  Hill,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  May  27,  1985. 
Gifford  Le Clear,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  May  27,  1895. 
Henry  Richardson  Linyille,  to  be  Assistant  in  Zoology,  May  27,  1895 
George  Oenslager,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  May  27,  1895. 
William  Everett  Stark,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  May  27,  1895. 
John  Perciyal  Sylvester,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  May  27,  1895. 
Charles  Hamilton  Ashton,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  June  10,  1895. 
Heinricii  Conrad  Bierwirth,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  June  10,  1895. 
Alphonse  Brun,  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  June  10,  1895. 
Archibald  Cary  Coolidge,  to  be  Instructor  in  History,  June  10,  1895. 
John  Cummings,  to  be  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  June  10,  1895. 
George  Amos  Dorsey,  to  be  Instructor  in  Anthropology,  June  10,  1895. 
Jeremiah  Dennis  Matthias  Ford,  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  June  10, 1895. 
John  Joseph  Hayes,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution,  June  10,  1895. 
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Alphonsb  Mart*  La  Mbslbe,  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  Jane  10,  1895. 
James  Gray  Lathrop,  to  be  Instructor  in  Athletics,  Jnne  10,  1895. 
George  Howard  Parker,  to  be  Instructor  in  Zoology,  June  10,  1895. 
John  Albrbcht  Walz,  to  be  Instructor  In  German,  June  10,  1895. 
Frank  Beverly  Williams,  to  be  Instructor  in  Roman  Law,  June  10,  1895. 
Jay  Backus  Woodworth,  to  be  Instructor  in  Geology,  June  10,  1895. 
William  Mc Michael  Woodworth,  to  be  Instructor  in  Microscopical  Anatomy, 

June  10,  1895. 
Marshall  Henry  Bailey,  to  be  Assistant  in  Hygiene  and  in  Medical  Visiting, 

June  10,  1895. 
Fred  Clark  Prescott,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  June  10,  1895. 
Pierre  la  Rose,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  June  10,  1895. 
Macy  Millmorb  Skinner,  to  be  Assistant  in  Semitic  Languages  and  History, 

June  10,  1895. 
Charles  Livy  Whittle,  to  be  Assistant  in  Mineralogy  and  Petrography,  June 

10,  1895. 
John  Henhy  Boynton, 
George  Davis  Chasb, 
Lindsay  Todd  Damon, 
John  Edgar  Eaton, 
Willi  an  Preston  Fbw, 
Frederick  Orvillb  Grovrr, 
John  Goddard  Hart, 
Jambs  Edwin  Lough, 
Frederick  Chase  McLaughlin, 
Richabd  Clark  Manning, 
William  Joseph  Miller, 
Herbert  Vincent  Neal, 
Frederick  Clark  Prescott, 
Charles  Milton  Reade, 
Frank  Charles  Schradeb, 
Robert  Reineck  Truitt, 
Fredebick  Wilson  Tbuscott, 
Hollib  Webster, 
Henby  Collieb  Weight,' 
Samuel  McChobd  Cbothbbs, 
Elijah  Winch esteb  Donald, 
Simon  John  McPherson, 
Phillip  Staffobd  Moxom, 
John  Hetl  Vincent, 
Ibyino  Babbit,  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  June  18,  1895. 
Eliot  Folgeb  Rogers,  to  be  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  June  18,  1895. 
Charles  Henby  Conbad  Weight,  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  June  18,  1895. 
Arthur  Dubwabd,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  June  18,  1895. 
Albert  Raddin  Swbetseb,  to  be  Assistant  in  Botany,  June  18,  1895. 
Albert  Emerson  Benson,    \ 

Albert  Elmer  Hancock,      >  to  be  Proctors,  June  18,  1895. 
Roland  Jessup  Mulpord,    J 
Frederick  Howard  Wines,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Social  Classes  and  Evils,  June 

25,  1895. 


to  be  Proctors,  June  10,  1895. 


to  be  Preachers  to  the  UniYersity,  June  18, 
1895. 
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to  be  members  of  the  Administrative 
Board  of  Harvard  College,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1895. 


J 


Maurice  Whittbmorb  Maths*,  to  be  Instructor  in  Latin,  September  24,  1895. 

George  Whitely  Cogoeshall,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  September  24, 1895. 

Frank  Charles  Schrader,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Geological  Laboratory,  Sep- 
tember 24,  1895. 

LeBaron  Russell  Briggs, 

George  Alonzo  Bartlett, 

Frederic  Cesar  de  Sumichrast, 

John  Williams  White, 

Josiah  Royce, 

Phillipe  Belknap  Marcou, 

Charles  Gross, 

Hugo  Karl  Schilling, 

Morris  Hicky  Morgan, 

Albert  Andrew  Howard, 

Edward  Cummings, 

Joseph  Torrey, 

William  Fogg  Osgood, 

George  Pierce  Baker, 

Byron  Satterlee  Hurlbut, 

Charles  Benedict  Davenport, 

Nathaniel  Southgatb  Shaler, 

Edwin  Herbert  Hall, 

Paul  Henry  Hanus, 

Ira  Kelson  Hollis, 

John  Eliot  Wolpf, 

Herbert  Lanoford  Warren, 

Roland  Thaxter, 

James  Lee  Love, 

George  Wells  Frrz, 

John  Henry  Beale, 

Ira  Nelson  Hollis, 

Edward  Hickling  Bradford, 

William  Hooper, 

Perry  Davis  Trafford, 

William  Allen  Brooks, 

Reginald  Aldworth  Daly,  to  be  Instructor  in  Geology,  September  30,  1895. 

William  Guild  Howard,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  September  80,  1895. 

Edward  Verm il ye  Huntington,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  September 

80,  1895. 
Thomas  Augustus  Jaggar,  to  be  Instructor  in  Geology,  September  80,  1895. 
Frederick  Hollister  S afford,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  September 

30,  181)5. 
Robert  DeCourcy  Ward,  to  be  Instructor  in  Meteorology,  September  80, 1895. 
James  Kelsey  Whittemore,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  September  80, 

1895. 
William  Garrett  Brown,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Library,  September  80,  1895. 
Frank  Carney,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Library,  September  30,  1895. 
Alfred  Claghorn  Potter,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Library,  September  30, 1895. 
Leon  Stacy  Griswold,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physical  Geography,  September  80, 
1895. 


to  be  members  of  the  Administrative  Board 
of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
September  80,  1895. 


to  be  a  Committee   on  the  Regulation  of 
Athletic  Sport*,  Sept.  30,  1895. 
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William  Robinson  Lamar,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  September  80, 1895. 

Herbert  Camp  Marshall,  to  be  Assistant  in  Political  Economy,  September  80, 
1895. 

Benjamin  Rakd,  to  be  Assistant  in  Philosophy,  September  80,  1895. 

Arthur  Bliss  Seymour,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Cryptogamic  Herbarium,  Sep- 
tember 80,  1895. 

Charles  Augustus  Soch,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  September  80,  1895. 

Henry  Augustus  Torrst,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  September  80,  1895. 


William  Edward  MoClintock,  to  be  Instructor  in  Highway  Engineering,  June 
10,  1895. 

Lionel  Simeon  Marks,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  June  10, 

William  Vauohan  Moses,  to  be  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Machine  Design, 
June  10,  1895. 

George  Frederick  Newton,  to  be  Instructor  in  Designing  and  Drawing,  June 
10,  1895. 

George  Staples  Rice,  to  be  Instructor  in  Sanitary  Engineering,  June  10, 1895. 

Daniel  Lawrence  Turner,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surreying  and  Hydraulics, 
June  10,  1895. 

Vernon  Ames  Wright,  to  be  Instructor  in  Descriptire  Geometry  and  Stern- 
otomy, June  10,  1895. 

Martin  Buel  Tinker,  to  be  Assistant  in  Hygiene,  June  10,  1895. 

Walter  Sapporo  Burke,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  Septem- 
ber 80,  1895. 

Stephen  Upshur  Hopkins,  to  be  Assistant  in  Surreying,  September  80,  1895. 

Arthur  Newhall  Johnson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Drawing,  September  80,  1895. 

Howard  Burton  Shaw,  to  be  Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering,  September 
80,  1895. 

Charles  Joseph  Tilden,  to  be  Assistant  in  Drawing,  September  80,  1895. 


Arthur  Bliss  Seymour,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Herbarium,  April  29,  1895. 
John  George  Jack,  to  be  Lecturer  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  April  29,  1895. 
James  Rbyerdy  Stewart,  to  be  Assistant  in  Applied  Zoology,  June  18, 1895. 


Samuel  Holmes  Durgin,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Hygiene,  June  10, 1895. 
Theodore  Willis  Fisher,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases,  June  10,  1895. 
Edward  Marshall  Buckingham,  to  be  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children, 

June  10,  1895. 
Arthur  Tracy  Cabot,  to  be  Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  and  Clinical  Surgery, 

June  10,  1895. 
William  Mbrritt  Con  ant,  to  be  Instructor  in  Anatomy,  June  10,  1895. 
Elbridgb  Gerry  Cutler,  to  be  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Physic,  June  10,  1895. 
William  Whitworth  Gannett,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  10, 

1895. 
George  Haten,  to  be  Instructor  in  Gynaecology,  June  10,  1895. 
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Frank  Burr  Mallort,  to  be  Instructor  in  Pathology,  June  10, 1895. 

Samuel  Jason  Mixter,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surgery,  June  10,  1895. 

George  Howard  Monks,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery,  Jane  10,  1896. 

Franz  Pfapf,  to  be  Instructor  in  Pharmacology,  June  10,  1896. 

Abner  Post,  to  be  Instructor  in  Syphilis,  June  10,  1895. 

Henry  Parker  Quinct,  to  be  Instructor  in  Histology,  June  10,  1895. 

Edward  Reynolds,  to  be  Instructor  in  Obstetrics,  June  10,  1895. 

Herman  Frank  Vickery,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  10,  1896. 

Francis  Sedgwick  Watson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery,  Jane 

10,  1895. 
Charles  Francis  Withington,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  10, 

1895. 
Algernon  Coolidoe,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology,  June  10,  1895. 
Edward  Cowles,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases,  June  10,  1895. 
Thomas  Amort  DeBlois,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology,  Jane  10, 

1895. 
John  Woodford  Farlow,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology,  Jane  10, 

1895. 
George  Washington  Gay,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery,  June  10,  1895. 
John  Homans,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 

Ovarian  Tumors,  June  10,  1895. 
Philip  Coombs  Knapp,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System,  June  10,  1895. 
Morton  Prince,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System, 

Jane  10,  1895. 
George  Lincoln  Walton,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System,  June  10,  1895. 
Alfred  Ludwio  Theodor  Schaper,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Histology  and  Em- 
bryology, June  10,  1895. 
John  Lincoln  Ames,  to  be  Assistant  in  Histology,  June  10,  1895. 
John  Bapst  Blake,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  10,  1895. 
Vincent  Yardley  Bowditch,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  Jane  10, 

1895. 
William  Sohier  Bryant,  to  be  Assistant  in  Otology,  June  10,  1895. 
Frederic  Edward  Cheney,  to  be  Assistant  in  Opthalmology,  June  10,  1895. 
William  Merritt  Con  ant,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery, 

June  10,  1895. 
George  Arthur  Craigin,  to  be  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children,  June  10, 1895. 
Eugene  Anthony  Crockett,  to  be  Assistant  in  Otology,  June  10,  1895. 
Eugene  Abraham  Darling,  to  be  Assistant  in  Bacteriology,  June  10,  1895. 
Frederick  Spaulding  DeLue,  to  be  Assistant  in  Histology,  June  10,  1895. 
Edwin  Wells  Dwight,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  10,  1895. 
George  Haven,  to  be  Assistant  in  Obstetrics,  June  10,  1895. 
Henry  Fox  Hewes,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  19,  1895. 
Henry  Jackson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  10,  1895. 
James  Oscar  Jordan,  to  be  Assistant  in  Materia  Medica,  June  10,  1895. 
Augustus  Smith  Knight,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  10,  1895. 
Robert  Williamson  Lovett,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  Jane  10, 1895. 
Fred  Bates  Lund,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  10,  1895. 
John  Hildreth  McCollom,  to  be  Assistant  in  Bacteriology,  June  10,  1895. 
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Samuxl  Jason  Mccter,  to  be  Assistant  in  Operative  Surgery,  June  10,  1895. 
Gborob  Howard  Monks,  to  be  Assistant  in  Operative  8urgery,  June  10,  1896. 
John  Cumminos  Munro,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  10,  1895. 
Jay  Bergen  Oodbn,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Jnne  10,  1895. 
Charles  Allen  Porter,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy  and  in  Operatire  Surgery, 

June  10,  1895. 
William  Hrrbert  Prescott,  to  be  Assistant  in  Pathology,  June  10,  1895. 
Edward  Reynolds,  to  be  Assistant  in  Gynaecology,  June  10,  1895. 
Charles  Locke  Scudder,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  8urgery, 

June  10,  1895. 
George  Gray  Sears,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  10,  1895. 
Myles  Standish,  to  be  Assistant  in  Opthalmology,  June  10,  1895. 
Arthur  Kinosbcry  Stonb,  to  be  Assistant  in  Bacteriology,  June  10,  1895. 
John  Baker  Swift,  to  be  Assistant  in  Gynaecology,  June  10,  1895. 
Edward  Wyllys  Taylor,  to  be  Assistant  in  Pathology,  June  10,  1895. 
Benjamin  Tenney,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  10,  1895. 
Paul  Thorndike,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  10,  1895. 
Charles  Wendell  Townsend,  to  be  Assistant  in  Obstetrics,  June  10,  1895. 
Arthur  Howard  Wbntworth,  to  be  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children,  Jnne 

10,  1895. 
Charles  Pombrot  Worcester,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Jnne  10,  1895. 
James  Homer  Wrioht,  to  be  Assistant  in  Pathology,  June  10,  1895. 
William  Allen  Brooks,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  June  25,  1895. 


to  be  Instructors  in  Mechanical  Dentistry,  Jnne 
18,  1895. 


Harry  Oliver  Blxby, 

Arthur  Warren  Eldrbd, 

Arthur  Judson  Oldham, 

Arthur  Henby  Stoddard, 

Fred  Homer  Woodcock, 

Geobgb  Howabd  Monks,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surgical  Pathology,  June  18, 1895. 

George  Lincoln  Walton,  to  be  Instructor  in  Neurology,  June  18,  1895. 

Edwin  Carter  Blaisdell, 

Waldo  Elias  Boabdman, 

Frederick  Bradley, 

Forrest  Greenwood  Eddy, 

Henry  Webster  Gillette, 

Ellis  Proctor  Holmes, 

Frederick  Sylvanus  Hopkins, 

Harry  Snow  Parsons, 

Charles  Ernest  Perkins, 

Ezra  Fletcher  Taft, 

Frank  Turner  Taylor, 

Henry  Lauriston  Upham, 

Dwight  Moses  Clapp,  to  be  Clinical  Lecturer  in  OperatiTe  Dentistry,  June  18, 

1895. 
William  Henry  Potter,  to  be  Clinical  Lecturer  in  Operative  Dentistry,  June 

18,  1895. 
Joseph  Totten  Paul,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry,  Jnne  18, 

1895. 


to  be  Instructors  in  OperatiTe  Dentistry, 
June  18,  1895. 
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Patrick  William  Moriartt,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry,  June 
18,  1895. 

Nathan  Prindlb  Wyllib,  to  be  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Den- 
tistry, June  18,  1895. 

Theodora  Hallett,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry,  June  25,  1895. 


Frederick  Huntdsoton  Osgood,  to  be  Acting  Dean  of  the  School  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  September  24,  1895. 

Prank  Ingbrsoll  Proctor,  to  be  Instructor  in  Opthalmology,  September  24, 
1895. 

Albert  Jambs  Sheldon,  to  be  Instructor  in  Meat  Inspection,  September  24, 
1895. 

William  Orison  Underwood,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Warranty  and  Evidence, 
September  24,  1895. 

George  Brown  Foss,  to  be  Resident  Hospital  Surgeon,  and  Lecturer  on  the 
Diseases  of  Dogs,  September  24,  1895. 

Lester  Heard  Howard,  to  be  Clinical  Lecturer,  September  24,  1895. 

Wesley  Levi  LaBaw,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  and  Assistant  Surgeon, 
September  24,  1895. 
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Table  of  Schools  and  Colleges  from  which  young  men  actually 
entered  Harvard  College  from  1886  to  1895  inclusive,  with  the 
number  that  entered  from  each  institution  in  each  year.  Special 
students  are  not  included.  An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  a  public 
school,  a  dagger  (t)  an  endowed  school. 


SCHOOL  OB  COLLEGE. 


Acadia  College,  Wolfville,  N.  8 

f  Adams  Academy,  Quincy 

Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  O 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala. 

fAdelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

t Albany  Academy,  Albany,  N.  Y 

♦Albany,  N.  Y.,  High  School 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  State  Normal  School .... 

Albion  College,  Mich 

Alleghany  College,  Meadville,  Pa 

Allen  School,  Newton 

Allen  School,  New  York 

Amherst  College 

"Andover  Theological  Seminary 

Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  O 

Appleton  Academy,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.  .   . 
♦Arlington,  Cotting  High  School 

Arlington  Heights  Summer  School    .... 

Arms  Academy,  Shelburne  Falls 

Atlanta  University,  Georgia 

♦Auburn,  Me.,  Edward  Little  High  School    . 

♦Auburn,  N.  Y.,  High  School 

♦Augusta,  Me.,  Coney  High  School     .... 

Augustana  College,  Rock  Island,  111.    ... 

Baldwin  University,  Berea,  O 

♦Bangor,  Me.,  High  School 

♦Barnstable  High  School 

Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me 

Belmont,  N.  Y.,  Academy 

Belmont  School,  Belmont,  Cal 

Belmont  School,  Belmont,  Mass 

Beloit,  Wis.,  College  Academy 

Berkeley  School,  Boston 

Berkeley  School,  New  York 

Berkeley  School,  Providence,  R.  I 

fBerwick  Academy,  So.  Berwick,  Me.   .    .   . 

Bethany  College,  Luidsborg,  Kan 

♦Beverly,  High  School 

Beverly  School,  Beverly,  Mass 

Blackburn  University,  Carlinville,  111.  .    .    . 

Boston  College 

♦Boston  English  High  School 

♦Boston  Latin  School 

Boston  University 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me 

♦Bradford  High  School 

fBrewster  Free  Academy,  Wolfboro,  N.  H.  . 
♦Bridgeport,  Conn.,  High  School 
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Bridgewater,  State  Normal  School 

fBristol  Academy,  Taunton 

♦Brockton  High  School 

fBromfield  School,  Harvard 

♦Brookline  High  School 

♦Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  High  School 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Latin  School 

Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brooks  Academy,  Cleveland,  O 

Brown,  II.  H.,  Private  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I 

Browne  &  Nichols,  Private  School,  Cambridge  . 

Bachtel  College,  Akron,  O 

Bucknell  University,  Lewisbnrg,  Pa: 

♦Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  High  School 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Latin  School 

♦Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  State  Normal  School 

Bulkeley  School,  New  London,  Conn 

♦Burlington,  Vt.,  High  School 

fBurr  &  Burton  Seminary,  Manchester,  Vt.  .   .   . 

♦Calais,  Me.,  High  School 

♦Cambridge  Latin  School 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  Academy 

Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn 

Casa  Piedra  School,  Nordhoff,  Cal 

Catskill,  N.  Y.,  Free  Academy 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  Seminary 

Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky 

Chaffey  College,  Ontario,  Cal 

♦Charleston,  S.  C,  High  School  ....:... 
♦Charlestown  High  School 

Chauncy  Hall  School,  Boston 

♦Chelsea  High  School 

Chettenham  Academy,  Ogontz,  Pa 

♦Chicago,  111.,  High  School 

♦Cincinnati,  O.,  Hughes  High  School 

♦Cincinnati,  0.,  Woodward  High  School    .... 

Claverack,  N.  Y.,  Academy 

♦Cleveland,  O.,  Central  High  School 

♦Cleveland,  0.,  West  High  School 

♦Clinton  High  School 

Colby  University,  Waterville,  Me 

Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

College  of  Emporia,  Kan 

College  of  Charleston,  S.  C 

College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.J 

Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  .   .   . 

Columbia  College,  New  York 

Columbia  College  School  of  Mines,  New  York   . 

Columbia  Grammar  School,  New  York     .... 

Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  .   .    . 

♦Columbus,  O.,  High  School 

♦Concord  High  School 

♦Concord,  N.  II.,  High  School 

Concord  Home  School 

Condon  School,  New  York 

Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la 
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Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  T 

fCushing  Academy,  Aahburaham 

Cutler  Academy,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.    .   .   . 

Cutler,  A.  H.,  Private  School,  New  York    .   .   . 

Cutler,  Edward  H.,  Private  School,  Newton   .   . 

Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  N.  8 

Dalzell's  Private  School,  Worcester 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H 

•Dayton,  O.,  High  School 

Dearborn  Morgan  School,  Orange,  N.J.     .   .   . 

•Dedham  High  School 

fDeerfield  Acad.  &  Dickinson  High  Sch.  Deerfleld 

DeLancey  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Denison  University,  Granville,  O 

•Denver,  Colo.,  High  School 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa 

Dickinson  Seminary,  Williamsport,  Pa 

•Dorchester  High  School 

•Dover,  N.  II.,  High  School 

Drisler  School,  New  York 

Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo 

fDummer  Academy,  South  Byfleld 

Dwight  School,  New  York 

Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind 

•East  Boston  High  School 

•East  Denver  High  School 

Eayrs,  Wm.  N.,  Private  School,  Boston  .    .    .   . 

Edgeborough,  Guilford,  England 

•Elkhart,  Ind.,  High  School 

•Ellsworth,  Me.,  High  School 

Emerson  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C 

Eminence  College,  Ky 

Emporia  University,  Emporia,  Kan 

Englewood  School,  Engl e wood,  N.  J 

Episcopal  Academy,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge    .    .    . 

Eureka  College,  Eureka,  111 

•Evanston,  111.,  High  School 

•Everett  High  School 

Evcrson,  D.  8.,  Collegiate  School,  New  York  . 
•Fall  River,  B.  M.  C.  Durfce  High  School  .  .  . 
•Farmington,  Conn.,  State  Normal  School    .    .    . 

Fish,  C.  E.,  Private  School,  Worcester    .    .    .   . 

Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 

•FiUJhburg  High  School 

•Flushing,  L.  1.,  High  School 

Fort  Hill  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

•Framingham  High  School 

Frankfurt  Gymnasium,  Germany 

Franklin  College,  Dresden,  Germany 

Franklin  School,  Cincinnati,  O 

fFriends'  Academy,  New  Bedford 

Friends' Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    .    .    . 

Friends'  School,  Wilmington,  Del 

Friends'  Seminary,  New  York 

Frye'8  Private  School,  Boston 

Gardner  High  School 

•Geneseo  Normal  School,  N.  Y 
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Hopkinaon,  .1.  P.,  Private  School,  Boston    .    .    . 
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Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  lit.     . 

1 

Iowa  University,  Iowa  City,  la .   . 

fires  Seminary,  Antwerp,  N.  Y 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  .    .    . 

Kan  sun  State  Agricultural  Coll.,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Kendal],  Joshua,  Private  School,  Cambridge  .   . 

KenyoD  College,  Gambler,  0 

Keystone  Stale  Normal  School,  Kutilown,  Pa.   . 
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•Lancaster  High  School 

Laurel  Hall  College,  San  Mateo,  Cal 

•Lawrence  High  School     ........... 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Cambridge    .   .    .   . 

Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  Wis 

fLawrenceville  School,  N.  J 

Leal's  School,  Plainfield,  N.  J 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.  . 

'Leominster,  Field  High  School 

♦Lexington  High  School 

♦Lincoln  High  School 

Lombard  University,  Galesbnrg,  111 

•Louisville,  Ky.,  Male  High  School 

•Lowell  High  School 

•Lyons  Township  High  School,  La  Grange,  111.    . 

•Lynn  High  School 

fMcCollom  Institute,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H 

McGill  University,  Montreal,  Canada 

Madison  University,  Hamilton,  N.  T 

•Maiden  High  School 

Marietta  College,  Ohio 

•Marlboro' High  School 

Marlborough  St.  School,  Boston 

Marston's  University  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Maryville  College,  Maryville,  Tenn 

Mass.  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass.   .   . 

Mass.  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston 

•Medford  High  School 

•Melrose  High  School 

fMerrimac  High  School 

•Methuen  High  School 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  O 

•Michigan  State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti    .   .   . 

Middlebury  College,  Vt 

♦Milford  High  School 

fMilton  Academy,  Milton 

•Milton  High  School 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Academy 

•Milwaukee,  Wis.,  High  School 

Missouri  State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg,  Mo 

Mohegan  Lake  Academy,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  .   .   . 

Monnouth  College,  111 

•Montclair,  N.  J.,  High  School 

Morgan  Park  Academy,  Morgan  Park,  111.  .    .   . 

Morse,  J.  H.,  Private  School,  New  York     .    .    . 

Mt.  Allison  College,  Sackville,  N.  B 

Mt.  Union  College,  Alliance,  O 

•Nashua,  N.  H.,  High  School 

•Nashville,  Tenn.,  State  Normal  College  .... 
•Natick  High  School 

National  University 

•Needham  High  School 

♦Newark,  N.  J.,  High  School 

•New  Bedford  High  School 

•Newbury  port,  Brown  High  and  Putnam  Schools 

fNew  Church  School,  Waltham 

•Newport  R.  I.,  Rogers  High  School 

•Newton  High  School,  Newtonville 
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New  Windsor  College,  New  Windsor,  Md.  .  .  . 

Nichols,  Win.,  Private  School,  Boston     .  .   .  . 

Nichols,  Wm.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Noble  &  Greenough,  Private  School 

♦North  Adams,  Drury  High  School 

•Northampton  High  School 

♦North  Attleboro'  High  School .   . 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111 

fNorwich,  Conn.,  Free  Academy 

♦Norwich,  Conn.,  High  School 

Oberlin  Academy,  Oberlin,  O 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  O.    .   .   . 

Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Mich 

♦Omaha,  Neb.,  High  School 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Free  Academy 

♦Oswego,  N.  Y.,  High  School 

Ottawa  University,  Ottawa,  Can 

Otterbein  University,  Westerville,  O 

Palatinate  College 

Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  la 

Park  Institute,  Rye,  N.  Y 

♦Paw tucket,  R.  I.,  High  School 

♦Peabody  High  School 

♦Philadelphia,  Pa.,  High  School 

t Phillips  Academy,  Andover 

t Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H 

Pingry  School,  Elizabeth,  N.  J 

Pine  Hill  Theological  College,  Halifax,  N.  S.    . 

fPinkerton  Academy,  Derry,  N.  H 

♦Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Central  High  School 

♦Pittsfleld  High  School 

♦Portland,  Me.,  High  School 

♦Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  High  School 

Powder  Point  School,  Duxbury 

t  Proctor  Academy,  Andover,  N.  H 

♦Providence,  R.  I.,  High  School 

Providence,  R.  I.,  University  Grammar  School . 

Putnam's  School,  Washington,  D.  C 

♦Reading  High  School 

♦Redland*,  Cal.,  University  High  School   .... 

Rideoute,  MUs  C.  L.,  Private  School,  Boston    . 

Ripon  College,  Wis 

Riverview  Academy,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  .  .  . 
t  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Free  Academy 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Theological  Seminary  .... 

fRorkland  High  School 

♦Romeo,  Mich.,  High  School 

♦Roxbury  High  School 

fRoxbury  Latin  School 

Rugby  Academy,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Rugby  Grammar  School,  New  York 

Rutger's  Preparatory  School,NewBrunswick,N.J. 

Sach's  Collegiate  Institute,  New  York 

St.  Albans  Academy,  Vt 

St.  Austin's  School,  West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y   . 
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St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Academy 

St.  John's  School,  Manlius,  N.  T 

fSt.  John's  School,  Presque  Isle,  Me 

St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y 

♦St.  Louis,  Mo.,  High  School 

fSt.  Mark's  School.  Southboro 

♦St.  Paul,  Minn.,  High  School 

fSt.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H 

fSt.  Paul's  School,  Garden  City,  L.  I 

St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale,  N.T 

*Salem  High  School 

Salina,  Kan.,  Military  School 

♦Sandwich  High  School 

8an  Francisco,  Cal.,  Boys'  High  School  .... 

Shattuck  School,  Faribault,  Minn 

Shortlidge's  Media  Academy,  Pa 

Simpson  College,  Indianola,  la 

Smith  Academy,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Smith,  Miss  K.  V.,  Private  School,  Cambridge  . 
♦Somerville,  High  School 

Southwestern  Preb.  Univ.,  ClarkTille,  Tenn.  .   . 

♦Springfield  High  School 

'Springfield,  111.,  High  School 

Spring  Hill  College,  near  Mobile,  Ala 

8tate  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la 

Staten  Island  Academy,  Stapleton,  N.  T.    ... 

8tevens  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Stone's  Private  School,  Boston 

Swarthmore,  Pa.,  College 

'Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  High  School 

Syracuse  University,  N.  Y 

Tabor  Academy,  Marion 

'Taunton  High  School 

fThayer  Academy,  Braintree 

Thornton  Academy,  Saco,  Me 

•Topeka,  Neb.,  High  School 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,  -Conn 

Trinity  School,  Tivoli,  N.  Y 

•Troy,  N.  Y.,  High  School 

Tufts  College,  College  Hill 

Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La 

t Union  Academy,  Belleville,  N.  Y 

Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 

University  of  Alabama,  Ala 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal 

University  of  Chicago,  111 

University  of  Cincinnati,  O 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York 

University  of  Durham,  England 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  .    .   . 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

University  of  Mississipi,  University,  Miss.  .    .   . 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo 

University  of  Nashville,  Tenn 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb 

University  of  New  Bruswick,  Fredericton,  N.  B. 
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University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene  City,  Ore 

Universtty  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    . 

University  of  Rochester,  N.  Y 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C.  . 
University  of  State  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.  . 

University  of  Toronto,  Can 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt 

University  of  Virginia,  Va 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.  .   .   . 
University  of  West  Virginia,  Morgantown,W.Va 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis 

University  of  Wooster,  O 

University  School,  Baltimore,  Md 

University  School,  Chicago,  111 

University  School,  Cleveland,  O 

University  School,  Washington,  D.  C 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Urban  School,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 

Vermont  Methodist  Seminary,  Montpeliar,  Vt.  . 

♦Wakefield  High  School 

Wake  Forest,  N.  C,  College 

Waltham  High  School 

Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  Union  School 

Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kan 

•Washington,  D.  C,  High  School 

♦Washington  Co.,  Vt.,  Grammar  School   .   .    . 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    .   .   . 

♦Watertown  High  School 

♦Wellesley  High  School 

Wesleyan  Academy,  Wilbraham 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.    .    . 

•Westboro  High  School 

f  Western  Reserve  Academy,  Hudson,  O.  .   .    . 
Westminster  School,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.    .    . 

•Weymouth  High  School 

White  and  Sykes,  Franklin  School,  Cincinnati,  0. 

•Wichita,  Kansas,  High  School    . 

William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo 

fWilliam  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia     .   . 

Williams  College,  Williamstown 

fWilliston  Seminary,  East  Hampton 

Wilson  and  Kellogg,  Private  School,  New  York. 

•Winchester  High  School 

•Winsted,  Conn.,  High  School 

Wisconsin  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  .   . 
Wittenberg  University,  Colorado  Springs,  O.  .   . 

•Woburn  High  School 

f  Worcester  Academy 

•Worcester  High  School 

t Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn 

•Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  High  School 

•Youngstown,  O.,  Ray  en  High  School 
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HARVARD    UNIVERSITY. 

ATHLETE'S  CERTIFICATE  OF  ELIGIBILITY. 

Rule  1.  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  represent  Harvard  University  in 
any  public  contest,  either  individually  or  as  a  member  of  any  team,  unless 
he  can  satisfy  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports  that  he 
is,  and  intends  to  be  throughout  the  College  year,  a  bona  fide  member  of 
the  University,  taking  a  full  year's  work. 

Rule  2.  No  student  on  probation  can  take  part  in  any  public  athletic 
contest.  A  student  who  is  dropped  for  neglect  of  his  studies  into  a  lower 
class  shall  be  debarred  from  taking  part  in  any  intercollegiate  contests 
until  the  end  of  the  next  academic  year,  or  until  he  produces  a  Faculty 
certificate  that  he  has  made  up  all  the  deficiencies  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  restoration  to  his  original  class. 

Rule  3.  No  one  who  is  not  a  regular  student  in  the  College  or  Scien- 
tific School,  and  no  regular  student  in  either  of  these  departments  who  has 
ever  played  in  any  intercollegiate  contest  upon  a  class  or  university  team 
of  any  other  college,  shall  play  upon  a  Harvard  team  until  he  has  resided 
one  academic  year  at  the  University  and  passed  the  annual  examinations 
upon  a  full  year's  work. 

Rule  4.  No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  represent  Harvard  University 
in  any  public  athletic  contest,  either  individually  or  as  a  member  of  any 
team,  who,  either  before  or  since  entering  the  University,  shall  have 
engaged  for  money  in  any  athletic  competition,  whether  for  a  stake,  or  a 
money  prize,  or  a  share  of  the  entrance  fees  or  admission  money ;  or  who 
shall  have  taught  or  engaged  in  any  athletic  exercise  or  sport  as  a  means 
of  livelihood ;  or  who  shall  at  any  time  have  received  for  taking  part  in 
any  athletic. sport  or  contest  any  pecuniary  gain  or  emolument  whatever, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  the  single  exception  that  he  may  have  received 
from  the  College  organization,  or  from  any  permanent  amateur  associa- 
tion of  which  he  was  at  the  time  a  member,  the  amount  by  which  the 
expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  him  in  representing  his  organization  in 
athletic  contests  exceeded  his  ordinary  expenses. 

Rule  5.  No  student,  whether  he  has  represented  one  or  more  colleges 
shall  take  part  in  intercollegiate  contests  for  more  than  four  years ;  and 
this  period  shall  begin  with  the  year  in  which  as  a  player  upon  a  univer- 
sity team  he  first  represented  any  college.  In  reckoning  the  four  years, 
the  year  of  probation  mentioned  in  Rule  3  shall  be  excluded,  and  also  any 
year  lost  to  a  student  by  illness. 
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I,  of  the  class 

in  Harvard  hereby  declare  that 

I  am  a  bona  fide  student  and  an  amateur,  and  am  eligible  in  all 
other  respects,  according  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  foregoing 
rules. 

Signed  in  my  presence,  189 
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NUMBER  OF  ORDINARY  DEGREES  IN   1895. 

Bachelors  of  Arte  of  the  Clan  of  1895 860 

Bachelors  of  Arts  out  of  course 88 

Bachelors  of  Science 28 

Bachelors  of  Science  out  of  course 2 

Bachelors  of  Divinity 6 

Bachelors  of  Law 88 

Bachelors  of  Law  out  of  course 8 

Doctors  of  Medicine 60 

Doctors  of  Medicine  out  of  course 1 

Doctors  of  Medicine  and  Masters  of  Arts 6 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine 17 

Doctors  of  8dence 2 

Doctors  of  Veterinary  Medicine 10 

Masters  of  Arte 81 

Masters  of  Arts  out  of  course 6 

Doctors  of  Philosophy 16 


INDEX. 


PAOB 

Appendix 258-275 

Appointments 19,  24,  29,  36,  76,  163,  253-262 

Arnold  Arboretum 35,  200 

Arts  and  Sciences,  Faculty  of 19 

"      "  "  report  of  the  Dean  of 48-78 

"      "  "  instruction  offered  by 20,  49-76 

"      **  u  changes  in  courses 73-76 

Athletics 12-19,  78,  272 

Botanic  Garden,  report  on 34,  194-199 

"       Museum 34,  196-199 

Bussey  Institution,   report  on 29,  164 

Chemical  Laboratory,  report  on 85,  202-206 

"  u  improvements 85,  205-206 

Choir 42 

College,  report  on 20,  81-84,  79-96 

"        Administrative  Board 20,  22,  76,  91 

"        admission  examinations  to  .   . 84-90,  94 

u        age  of  students  entering 11,  271 

"        rules  relating  to  studies 95,  96 

"        statistics  of 21,  79 

"        penalties 91, 93 

"        personal  interest  of  teachers  in  students  ....•••..  21,  82,  93 

44        relations  to  professional  schools 93-94 

44        schools  and  colleges  whence  students  enter 10,  263-269 

Deaths 3,  4,  5,  29,  107,  108,  163,  198,  236 

Degrees  conferred 21,  275 

44        recommendations  for 96 

44        requirements  for 20,  22,  76-78 

Dental  School,  report  on 28,  162 

44  44         instruction  in 28,  162 

Divinity  School,  report  on 24,  134-140 

44  '4  Alumni  Association  of 25 

"  "  statistics  of 24,  134-136 

"  "  character  of 24,  25,  136 

44  44  courses  of  instruction 187-139 

44  44  library 139 

44  44  dormitories 44 

Dining  Hall  Association 42-44 

Elective  Courses 5-9,  94' 
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44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 


44 


Ffwuicei 81,  46,  47,  166,  169,  188-186,  241,  848 

Fooo  Art  Museum,  report  of  Curator  of 40,  846-249 

FoxcroftClub 48-45 

Gifts  and  bequests 88,  47,  181,  197,  199,  286-889,  252 

Graduate  School,  report  on 22,  101-128 

statistics  of 101-107 

membership 102-107 

fellowships  and  scholarships  in 23,24,116-128 

requirements  for  degrees 22,  108-114 

occupations  of  Doctors  of  Philosophy  or  Science, 

23,  114-116 

convention  of  graduate  students 128-182 

Herbarium 83,  189-193 

"  pressing  needs 191 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory,  report  on 36,  207-210 

Law  School,  report  on 26,  141-147 

44  u         admission  to 26 

u  "         College  graduates  in 26, 27 

"  "         statistics  of , 27,  142-147 

44  "         growth  and  changes 26 

44  "         quarter-centennial  of  Professor  Langdell's  deanship  of,     26,  141 

44  "         quinquennial  catalogue  of 141 

Lawrerce  Scientific  School,  report  on 97-100 

44  44  44         discipline  of 98 

44  u  "         expenditures  and  equipment ....         22, 99 

44  "  44         statistics  of 21, 97-99 

44  "  44         needs  of 100 

Library,  report  on 31,  172-188 

improvements 31,  32,  180 

catalogue  department  of 180-182 

ordering  department  of 188-187 

accessions  to 172-174 

department  libraries  of    ....   25,  100,  139,  140,  172,  220,  229,  242 

use  of 83,  175-178 

losses 178 

map  department 188 

Medical  8chool,  report  on •   •   • 27,  148-161 

44        special  research  in 149-152 

44        instruction  in 27,  28,  152-156 

44        scholarships  and  fellowships 158 

44        statistics  of 157-160 

44       needs  of 28 

44        admission  of  women 28,  161 

Medical  Visitor,  report  of 45,  274 

Museum  or  Comparative  ZoGloqy,  report  on 88,  228-285 

Zoological  stations 88,228-227 

Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholar- 
ship     228 

44         44  u  "         collections 227-288 

44         "  "  "         needs  of 88,228 
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Observatory,  report  on •  86,211-828 

u  research  and  instruction 86-87,  811-818 

44  work  at  Arequipa,  Pern 37 

44  employment  of  instruments  in 87,  818-817 

44  Henry  Draper  Memorial 817 

41  Boyden  Fund 87,  818-819 

44  Bruce  Photographic  telescope 819-880 

Prabody  Museum  or  American  Archaeology  ahd   Ethnology, 

report  on 89,  886-844 

44  "  important  additions  to 89, 887-889 

44  "  instruction  and  exploration 89,  40,  339-848 

Publications 88,  178,  198,  804,  808,  809,  881,  884,  835 

Baocliffb,  report  of  Dean  of 41,  850-858 

Resignations 5,  19,  84,  86,  76,  141,  886,  837,  853 

Secondary  Schools 9,  10 

Semitic  Museum,  report  on 40,  845 

Special  students 80,  81,  80-84,  95,  97 

Summer  courses 41,  78,  163,  196 

Symphony  concerts 48,  78 

Veterinary  School,  report  on 80,  165-167 

44  "         need  of  endowment 167 

44         Hospital,  report  on 80,  168-171 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 

To  thb  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  submits  the  Annual  Statement 
of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  University,  for  the  year  ending 
July  31, 1895, in  the  usual  form. 

The  Funds  separately  invested,  with  the  income  thereof, 
are  as  follows :  — 

UNIVER8ITY.  jJlJajEw.       ^^^^ 

George  B.  Dorr  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, $115,966.66    $6441.71 

Francis  E.  Parker  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 118,617.44     5,144.68 

John  C.  Gray  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 25,000.00      1,180.00 

Joseph  Lee  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 10,000.00         459.00 

Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund  (part  of), 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 140,991.48     6,409.08 

8tock  Account  (part  of), 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 664.64 

John  Cowdin  Fund, 

Real  Estate  in  Boston, 99,000.00      1,942.15 

Walter  Hastings  Fund, 

Real  Estate  in  Cambridge, 90,000.00     1,757.05 

COLLEGE. 

Btoughton  Scholarship  (part  of), 

Real  Estate  in  Dorchester, 1,994.80 

Fennoyer  Scholarships  (part  of), 

Pennoyer  Annuity  in  England, 4,444.44         145.19 

Jonathan  Phillips9  Gift, 

Mortgages  (paid  during  year), 182.66 

City  of  Boston  81's, 10,109.57         175.00 

Samuel  Ward's  Gift, 

Ward's  (Bumkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor,  .   .   .  1,900.00 

Scholarships  of  the  Class  of  1856, 

$10,000  Frem.,  Elkhorn  k  Mo.  Valley  R.R.  6's,  .   .         10,000.00        600.00 

LIBRARY. 

Charles  Minot  Fund  (part  of), 

160,000  Buffalo,  Bradford,  &  Pittsb.  R.  R.  7's,  .   .         60,000.00     4,900.00 

Iohabod  Tucker  Fund  (part  of), 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   .   .  5,000.00         900.00 

Edwin  Conant  Fund  (part  of), 

Mortgage, 90,000.00     1,000.00 

Amounts  carried  forward $559,898.79  $99,187.00 


Amounts  brought  forward    •  •   •  • 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
Henry  Willard  Williams  Fund, 

100  shares  State  Street  Exchange, 

87      "      American  Bell  Telephone  Co.,    .   . 
22      "      Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.,  .   .   . 


$659,828.79     129,187.00 


11,000.00 
7,400.00 
6,800.00 


460.00 
610.60 
880.00 


MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 


Memorial  Fund  (part  of), 
Advances  for  new  building,  &c, 


14,624.67 


941.71 


SPECIAL  FUNDS. 
Bussey  Trust, 

Real  Estate, 

Robert  Troup  Paine  Fund  (accumulating), 

$37,000  Massachusetts  Si's, 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1834, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   . 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1853, 

* 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   . 

George  William  Sawin  Fund, 

14  shares  Boston  &  Providence  R.  R., 

Deposit  in  Suffolk  Savings  Bank, 

Charles  L.  Hancock  Bequest  (part  of), 

Mortgage, 

Real  Estate  in  Chelsea, 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund.  The  total  amount  of  this 

Fund  is  $727,206.21,  which   is  invested  as  fol- 
lows :  — 
$43,500  Consolidated  R.  R.  of  Vermont  5*s, 

12,200  Rutland  R.  R.  6's, 

87,200  Rutland  R.  R.  5's 

1,000  Cheshire  R.  R.  6's, 

46,500  Ogdens.  &  L.  Champ.  R.  R.  6's  . 
23,800  Ogdens.  &  L.  Champ.  R.  R.  income 
3,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  4's 
4,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Northern  R.  R.  5 
23,000  Union  Pacific  Railway  6's     .   .    . 
290  shares  Northern  R.  R.  (N.  H.),    .   . 


800 
40 
817 
860 
287 
856 
142 


u 


44 


41 


14 


ti 


44 


41 


Rutland        "     preferred, 
Ogdens.  k  L.  Champ.  R.  R., 
Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.,  .   .   . 
Boston  &  Lowell     "       ... 
Fitchburg  R.  R.,  preferred   . 
Old  Colony  "  ..... 

Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R 

Amounts  carried  forward  .  .   , 


892,709.18 

87,068.56 

39,157.81 

1,295.00 

1,000.00 

40.00 

3,725.00 

145.00 

3,563.50 
121.50 

140.00 
4.27 

22,697.00 
1,000.00 

1,860.21 

88,280.00 

12,932.00 

34,968.00 

1,110.00 

46,500.00 

10,234.00 

2,880.00 

4,000.00 

23,990.00 

29,290.00 

28,000.00 

680.00 

48,746.21 

46,800.00 

22,358.83 

63,190.00 

18,946.35 


2,175.00 

732.00 

1,860.00 

60.00 

2,790.00 

120.00 

200.00 

690.00 

1,740.00 

8,200.00 

1,902.00 
2,520.00 

948.00 
2,485.00 

603.50 


$1,498,827.84     $94,047.75 


2,2G0.O0 

.  90.00 

28,032.00 

1,168.00 

7,161.40 

4,330.00 

208.00 

49,750.00 

2,500.00 

25,593.75 

1,500.00 

47,000.00 

2,500.00 

50,002.50 

2,500.00 

20,000.00 

782.08 

55,000.00 

1,031.25 

500.00 

787.50 

8,111.17 

176.47 

$1,790,628.66 

$107,790.05 

Amount*  brought  forward $1,498,327.84      $94,047.75 

Price  Oreenleaf  Fund  {continued). 

20  shares  N.  Y.  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R., 

292      "      Michigan  Central  R.  R.f 

122      "      Union  Pacific  Railway, 

52      "      West  End  Street  Railway,  preferred, 

$50,000  Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  1st  M.  5's,  . 

25,000  New  England     •*      "      "   6's,     .   .   . 

50,000  Chic.  June.  R'ys  &  Union  Stock  Yards  5(s, 

50,000  General  Electric  Co.  5's, 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Note, 

Cocheco  "  u      4*  

"  "  u  u  (paid  during  year), 
Lawrence  u  "  "(paid  during  year), 
Cash  in  New  England  Trust  Co., 


The  other  Funds  are  invested  as  a  whole.  The  general 
investments  are  stated  in  detail  on  pages  22  and  23  of  this 
report.  The  usual  summary  of  them,  and  of  their  income,  is 
as  follows :  — 

Principal,  Principal, 

Investment*.                                Aug.  1,1894.  July  31, 1895.  Income. 

Notes,  Mortgages,  &c, $208,000.00  $335,500.00  $13,709.40 

Railroad  Bonds  and  Premiums,    .   .   .    2,161,941.87  2,125,898.37  98,593.76 

Railroad  Stocks, 249,087.50  249,087.50  11,125.00 

Sundry  Bonds,     .    .    •    • 686,042.50  917,142.50  38,500.00 

Maufacturing  Stock, 87,322.29  37,322.29  8,380.00 

Real  Estate, 2,433,502.98  2,434,464.32  108,468.81 

Brattle  Street  Reversion  (1918),  .    .    .           1,000.00  1,000.00 

Advances  to  Bussey  Trust,    ....         85,291.89  54,835.51  1,764.59 

"   Woodland  Hill  Fund,  .    .  2,186.93 

"  Lawrence  Scientific  Sch.  9,974.43 

"  Sch.  of  Veterinary  Med.,         21,782.79  24,406.01  1,806.97 

Observatory, 5,097.52  2,825.90  254.88 

Botanic  Department,  .   .         11,278.03  14,699.09  563.90 

University  Lands,    .   .   .         30,000.00  80,000.00  1,500.00 

"  Dining  Hall  Association,         18,232.16  16,732.16  1,093.93 

"  Foxcroft  Club, 1,000.00  60.00 

Baring  Brothers  &  Company,    ....           1,522.18  1,714.66  47.29 

Term  Bills  due  in  October, 154,899.91  173,923.65 

Term  Bills  overdue, 3,967.91  4,543.03 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank,    .    .   .         65,558.44  28,790.67 

Cash  in  National  Union  Bank,  .   .   .   .       876,870.31  115,083.73  4,548.01 

Cash  in  hands  of  Bursar, 19,154.13  9,222.42 


Totals  of  general  investments,  .   .  $6,521,751.91  $6,590,953.17    $284,961.54 
Total*  of  special  investments,  .   .    1,845,516.81     1,790,628.66      107,790.05 


Amounts $8,867,268.72  $8,881,581.88    $892,751.59 
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The  account  of  Advances  for  Bail  road  Bond  Premiums  has 
been  credited  with  the  sum  of  $19,843.00  as  the  fair  yearly  re- 
payment from  income  on  account  of  premiums  advanced ;  and 
the  sum  of  $7942.50  has  been  credited  to  University  Houses 
and  Lands  as  a  repayment  to  capital  from  a  wasting  security. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  ($284,961.54) 
has  been  divided  at  the  rate  of  4^^  per  cent,  among  the 
Funds  to  which  they  belong,  after  allowing  to  certain  tem- 
porary Funds  and  balances  a  special  rate  of  three  per  cent. 
The  fraction,  which  was  $285.69,  has  been  placed  as  usual  to 
the  credit  of  the  University  account. 

The  rate  of  income  compared  with  that  for  1893-94,  shows 
a  loss  of  thirty-two  one  hundredths  of  one  per  cent.,  which  is 
due  partly  to  vacant  real  estate,  and  partly  to  lower  rates  of 
interest  from  corporation  notes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  available  for  the 
departments  dependent  upon  the  College  proper,  and  the 
expenditures  in  those  departments :  — 

Interest  on  Funds  for 

University  Salaries  and  Expenses, $41,869.81 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books),   .   .   .  24,545.48 

College  Salaries  and  Expenses, 89,001.91 

Gymnasium,  and  repairs  on  College  buildings,   .   .  none. 

College  Term  Bills, 346,262.98 

Sundry  receipts,  as  follows :  — 

Gifts  for  Salaries  and  Expenses,  ....  $1,500.00 

Use  of  buildings  (not  University  bouses 

and  lands), 1,968.00 

Laboratory  and  otber  fees, 32,088.33 

Sales  of  catalogues,  pamphlets,  etc.,  .   .    8,454.09 

Insurance, 107.21 

39,117.68 

$490,297.76 

Expended  for 

University  Salaries  and  Expenses, $59,443.83 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books), 33,522,94 

College  Expenses,      88,165.34 

CoUege  Salaries,  for  instruction, 241,649.65 

Gymnasium  Expenses, 9,387.21 

Repairs,  insurance  and  cleaning  on  College  buildings 

not  valued  on  Treasurer's  books, 25,988.23 

Conant  Hall  (construction),  from  income  thereof,  .    .  5,095.58 

Perkins  Hall  (construction),  from  income  thereof,  .   .  4,805.43 

$468,058.21 

Balance,    appropriated    for    Gore    TTnll    alterations, 

already  begun, $22,239.55 


For  the  University,  College  and  Library  accounts,  taken 
together,  a  small  increase  of  income  from  more  tuition-fees 
and  from  new  Funds,  the  new  income  from  Perkins  and  Conant 
Halls,  and  a  temporary  reduction  in  usual  expenditures,  have 
enabled  the  Corporation  to  appropriate  from  the  year's  income 
$22,239.55  towards  the  heavy  cost  of  the  alterations,  begun 
during  the  year  and  now  nearly  completed,  in  Gore  Hall. 
After  adding  the  income  of  the  Stock  Account  to  its  capital  to 
make  good  in  part  former  deficits,  there  has  been  no  deficit 
for  1894-95.  For  1893-94  there  was  a  deficit  of  $518.54, 
and  for  the  previous  year  a  deficit  of  $25,181.26. 

For  the  Divinity  School,  a  large  temporary  increase  of 
income  from  the  Bussey  Trust,  and  much  smaller  expenditure 
for  improvements,  have  left  a  surplus  of  $6396.05.  For  1893* 
34  the  surplus  was  $751.18. 

The  Law  School  with  many  more  tuition-fees,  a  large  tem- 
porary increase  of  income  from  the  Bussey  Trust,  and  some- 
what less  expenditure,  has  had  a  surplus  of  $24,568.11.  For 
1893-94  the  surplus  was  $11,134.77. 

The  Medical  School  has  had  more  tuition-fees  and  a  larger 
expenditure,  with  a  deficit  of  $5123.85.  For  1893-94  the 
deficit  was  $5367.73.  These  deficits  are  charged  against 
previous  accumulations. 

The  Dental  School  with  many  more  tuition-fees  and  much 
larger  outlays,  chiefly  for  instruction  and  improvements,  has  had 
a  surplus  of  $103.17.     Fur  1893-94  the  surplus  was  $3465.56. 

The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  has  had  gifts  for  immediate 
use  and  more  tuition-fees  ;  but  very  much  larger  outlays,  chiefly 
for  instruction,  apparatus,  and  improvements,  have  caused  a 
deficit  of  $15,356.85.  For  1893-94  the  deficit  was  $2776.78. 
The  indebtedness  of  the  School  now  amounts  to  $9974.43. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  has  spent  all  the 
income  of  its  restricted  Funds  as  required  by  the  conditions  of 
gift,  and  has  used  the  surplus  income  of  the  Agassiz  Memorial 
Fund,  as  heretofore,  to  pay  interest  upon,  and  to  repay  in  part, 
the  principal  of  the  advances  from  the  Memorial  Fund,  which 
were  used  to  extend  the  Museum  building  and  to  buy  fossils. 

For  the  general  account  of  the  Observatory  there  has  been  a 
surplus  of  $2271.62.     For  1893-94  the  surplus  was  $193.31. 
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Nearly  all  the  income  of  the  Boy  den  Fund  has  been  used  during 
the  year  for  the  expedition  to  Peru,  and  the  large  gifts  from 
Mrs.  Draper,  for  the  special  research  work  of  the  Draper 
Memorial,  have  been  mostly  spent  as  heretofore. 

The  ordinary  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Bussey  Insti- 
tution have  varied  little  from  the  previous  year,  but  a  readjust- 
ment of  old  income  and  expense  accounts  between  the  Bussey 
Real  Estate  and  the  Bussey  Institution  has  changed  the  surplus 
of  that  year  into  a  deficit  of  $1(591.65.  For  1893-94  there  was 
a  surplus  of  $2837.96. 

The  Veterinary  School  has  again  had  more  tuition-fees  and 
smaller  receipts  from  its  Hospital  and  Forge.  No  gifts  for  cur- 
rent use  have  been  received  during  the  year.  The  deficit  has 
been  $2623.22.  For  1893-94  the  deficit  was  $2762.92.  These 
continued  deficits  are  steadily  increasing  the  debt  to  the  Uni- 
versity, which  is  now  so  large  as  to  demand  serious  considera- 
tion, and  speedy  action. 

During  the  year,  a  new  account  has  been  opened  for  receipts 
and  payments  of  principal  for  the  Bussey  '*  Woodland  Hill" 
Estate.  To  this  account  have  been  transferred  all  the  amounts 
heretofore  received  from  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  Boston 
and  Providence  Railroad  Company  for  land  taken  for  public 
uses,  and  also  all  sums  paid  out  for  improvement  of  the 
"Muddy  River"  lot.  The  small  balance  to  the  debit  of  the 
account  will  soon  be  more  than  offset  by  the  sums  now  due  for 
land  recently  taken  for  altering  the  grade  of  the  Boston  and 
Providence  Railroad  tracks. 

To  the  Bussey  Trust  has  been  charged  the  sum  of  $18,000 
for  the  payments  of  capital  made  during  the  year  to  the  six 
surviving  children  of  Mrs.  Motley,  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  Benjamin  Bussey. 

Gifts  have  been  received  during  the  year  as  follows:  — 

GIFTS  TO  FORM   NEW   FUNDS   OR   INCREASE   OLD   ONES. 

From  Edward  Russell,  $500,  to  increase  the  Scholarship 
founded  by  him. 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Anne  M.  Sweetser,  $45,000,  part 
of  her  unrestricted  residuary  bequest. 

From  the  estate  of  Charles  L.  Hancock,  $1150  additional,  on 
account  of  his  residuary  bequest. 


From  Milton'  Reed,  $100,  to  be  added  to  the  Fall  River 
Scholarship  Fund  established  by  him. 

From  the  estate  of  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  $5000,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  scholarship  or  scholarships. 

From  the  estate  of  Miss  Caroline  Haskell  Ingersoll,  $2500, 
the  balance  of  her  bequest  of  $5000,  for  the  establishment  of 
"  The  Ingersoll  lecture  on  the  Immortality  of  Man." 

From  the  estate  of  George  Baxter  Hyde,  his  unrestricted 
bequest  of  $5000. 

From  the  estate  of  Miss  Anna  Cabot  Lowell,  who  died  in 
1810,  her  bequest  of  $500,  for  the  Botanic  department. 

From  the  estate  of  Miss  Anna  Cabot  Lowell,  who  died  in 
1894,  her  bequest  of  $5000,  to  be  added  to  the  "  Lowell  Fund 
of  the  Botanic  Garden." 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Sophia  Gage  Burr,  $1900,  for  her 
bequest  of  $2000,  after  payment  of  the  Pennsylvania  inheri- 
tance tax,  to  be  added  to  the  Rushton  Dashwood  Burr  Fund 
for  the  benefit  of  the  library  of  the  Divinity  School;  and 
$15,123.12,  on  account  of  her  residuary  bequest  for  main- 
taining the  Buit  Scholarships  in  Harvard  College. 

From  the  estate  of  George  E.  Ellis,  $30,000,  part  of  his 
residuary  bequest  to  constitute  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "  Har- 
vard Ellis  Fund,"  in  memory  of  his  son  John  Harvard  Ellis  of 
the  class  of  1862. 

From  the  estate  of  Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar,  $10,000,  the  in- 
come to  be  applied  to  the  education  of  meritorious  undergradu- 
ates, those  from  the  town  of  Concord  to  have  the  preference. 

From  Mrs.  George  Linder,  $5000,  to  establish  the  Alfred 
Hosmer  Linder  Scholarship  in  the  Medical  Schqol. 

From  F.  C.  Woodman,  $20,  to  be  added  to  the  Frank  Bolles 
Memorial  Fund. 

From  the  Treasurer  of  the  Class  Subscription  Fund,  the 
additional  sum  of  $5117.54. 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  capital  account  is 
fl31,910.66>  as  is  also  stated  on  page  20  of  this  report. 

GIFTS   FOR   IMMEDIATE   USE. 

From  Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  of  New  York,  an  additional 
sum    of  $9999.96,  to  be   expended  by  the    Director,  of  the 
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Observatory  in  prosecuting  the  researches  in  the  photography  of 
stella  spectra,  with  which  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Draper's  name 
is  honorably  associated. 

From  William  G.  Farlow,  his  annual  gift  of  $450,  towards 
the  salary  of  the  Assistant  in  the  Cryptogamic  Herbarium. 

From  George  W.  Wales,  $200,  for  books  for  the  Library, 
in  continuance  of  former  gifts  for  the  same  purpose. 

From  the  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education, 
$1300,  for  the  library  of  the  Divinity  School. 

From  Moorfield  Storey  and  James  J.  Putnam,  $1950,  from 
the  income  of  a  trust  fund  held  by  them,  for  the  payment  of 
certain  salaries  in  the  Medical  School. 

From  Mrs.  C.  M.  Barnard,  $600,  her  twelfth  yearly  pay- 
ment for  the  Warren  H.  Cudworth  Scholarships. 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  through  Professor  Goodale, 
$3000,  for  the  installation  of  specimens  in  the  Botanic 
Museum,  according  to  Professor  Goodale's  plans. 

For  the  library  of  the  French  department,  from 

Cercle  Frai^ais $200        H.  A.  Hatching $25 

J.  T.  Coolidge,  Jr 10        D.  H.  Morris 50 

C.  P.  Curtis 10        Howard  C.  Smith 100 

H.  G.  Curtis 25        Roger  Upton 50 

R.  C.  Hooper 5  £475 

Through  Francis  G.  Peabody,  $10.25,  for  the  Social  Ques- 
tions library. 

From  Isidor  Straus,  $875,  for  providing  the  Semitic  Museum 
with  additional  cases  for  exhibition  purposes. 

From  the  estate  of  Edwin  Conant,  $1220.14  additional,  on 
account  of  his  unrestricted  residuary  bequest. 

From  James  A.  Garland,  $3000,  for  salaries  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Architecture. 

Through  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  the  fifth  annual  gift  of  $1000, 
from  an  anonymous  friend  of  the  Law  School,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  course  on  the  Peculiarities  of  Massachusetts 
Law  and  Practice  for  the  year  1894-95. 

From  John  Lowell,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mrs.  Lowell, 
$400,  the  tenth  yearly  payment  for  the  support  of  two 
Scholarships  to  be  known  as  the  George  Emerson  Lowell 
Scholarships. 
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From  the  estate  of  Arthur  Rotch,  $2500,  the  balance  of  the 
amount  guaranteed  by  him  towards  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  for  1893-94. 

From  Henry  C.  Warren,  $500,  for  the  salary  of  the  Assist- 
ant in  Indo-Iranian  languages  for  1894-95. 

From  Charles  Harrington,  $30,  for  the  department  of 
Hygiene  and  Materia  Medica. 

Through  Edward  Charming,  $100,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  Historical  library. 

From  Miss  Lucy  Ellis,  her  third  yearly  payment  of 
$2000,  for  assistance  in  the  departments  of  Physiology  and 
Pathological  Bacteriology  at  the  Medical  School. 

From  Seth  Low,  $1000,  towards  the  erection  and  endow- 
ment of  "  Phillips  Brooks  House." 

Additional  subscriptions  from  graduates  of  the  Dental 
School,  to  be  applied  towards  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
School,  paid  to  August  1,  1895,  from 

Charles  H.  Abbott $25        William  H.  Potter $5 

C.  A.  Brackett 25        James  Shepherd 5 

P.  B.  Laskey 5        Charles  Wilson 10 

$75 

Additional  subscriptions  for  a  new  building  for  the  Dental 
School,  paid  to  August  1,  1895,  from 

OliTer  Ames $1000        J.  M.  Sears .$1000 

Martin  Brimmer 1000  $3000 

From  Arthur  T.  Lyman,  $550,  towards  the  expense  of  print- 
ing the  new  hymn  book  for  Appleton  Chapel. 

From  George  A.  Nickerson,  $1000,  for  the  Botanic  depart- 
ment. 

From  Henry  C.  Warren,  $750  additional,  to  be  applied  to 
the  printing  of  Hindoo  texts  and  of  translations  from  the 
same,  and  to  the  purchase  of  Hindoo  manuscripts. 

Additional  subscriptions  for  providing  stack  room  for  books, 

paid  to  August  1,  1895,  from 

• 

J.  H.  Allen $25.00        Walter  Woodman $50.00 

C.  W.  Amory 100.00        Interest  on  deposits,  through 

S.  D.  Warren 1000.00        Moses  Williams,  Treas.,  .   .         5.77 

$1180.77 
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From  the  old  "  University  Club,"  $21.06,  being  its  cash 
balance  at  the  time  of  its  death,  which  was  then  sent  by  Dr. 
James  C.  White,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  College,  and  is  now 
applied  by  him  towards  the  improvement  of  Gore  Hall. 

Through  M.  M.  Skinner,  $24.50,  for  the  Semitic  library. 

From  Charles  Sprague  Sargent,  $1938  additional,  which  has 
been  expended  for  books  for  the  Arnold  Arboratum. 

Through  Gardiner  M.  Lane,  twenty-eight  cents,  interest 
received  by  him  on  subscriptions  for  illustrated  lectures  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  departments. 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  immediate  use  is 
$39,149.96,  as  is  also  stated  on  page  18  of  this  report. 

EDWARD  W.  HOOPER,   Treasurer. 

Boston,  November  28,  1895. 


^ccou:n"ts. 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME. 

Interest  on  notes,  mortgages,  and  ad  ranees, $27,449.90 

United  States  5's, 2,500.00 

Massachusetts  3£'s, 1,295.00 

City  of  Boston  34 's, 175.00 

Chicago  Sanitary  District  5's, 5,000.00 

Metropolitan  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  5vs, 7,500.00 

Chicago  June.  Railways  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  5's,  ....  10,000.00 

New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  6's, 7,500.00 

General  Electric  Co.  5's, 15,000.00 

Policies  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co., 385.00 

Deposit  with  Suffolk  Savings  Bank, 4.27 

Deposit  with  New  England  Trust  Co., 175.47 

Deposit  with  National  Union  Bank, 4,543.01 

Interest  on  Railroad  Bonds  (after  deducting  $19,843.00  for  sinking 
premiums) . 

Buffalo,  Bradford  &  Pittsburg  7's,     ........  $4,200.00 

Fremont,  Elkhorn  &  Mo.  Valley  6's, 600.00 

Consolidated  R.  R.  of  Vermont  5's,      2,175.00 

Rutland  Railroad  6's, 732.00 

Rutland  Railroad  5's, 1,860.00 

Cheshire  Railroad  6's, 60.00 

Union  Pacific  6's, 690.00 

Ogdensburg  &  Lake  Champlain  6's, 2,790.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern  5's, 200.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  4's, 120.00 

Eastern  Railroad  sterling  6's, 5,744.76 

Eastern  Railroad  6's, 18,490.00 

Union  Pacific  R'y  Omaha  Bridge  Renewal  5's,  .    .    .  8,555.00 

Burlington  &  Mo.  Hirer  in  Neb.  6's, 16,332.00  . 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  7's, 24,130.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  con  v.  5's, 4,200.00 

Fort  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Memphis  7's, 6,966.00 

Chicago  &  No.  W.,  Madison  Extension  7's,     ....  5,310.00 

Minneapolis  Union  5's, 4,866.00 

Great  Northern  Coll.  Trust  4's, 4,000.00    112,020.76 

Dividends  on  Stocks. 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co., $360.00 

Merrimack  "  " 1,020.00 

Pacific  Mills, 2,000.00       3,380.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R., $2,728.50 

Rutland  R.  R.,  preferred, 3,200.00 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R., 1,902.00 

Old  Colony  R.  R., 2,485.00 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R., 9,090.00 

Michigan  Central  R.  R., 1,168.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  ....  $20,573.50  $196,928.41 


t 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 

July  31, 1895. 

EXPENSES. 

Paid  to  account  of  Expenses  in  the 

University,  as  per  Table  I  (page  42). 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships, $12,875.00 

Prizes,     400.00 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 56,648.88 

Sundry  payment*  made  from  special  Funds,  .  183,677.41    $258,596.24 

College,  as  per  Table  II  (page  45). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $241,649.65 

Repairs,  insurance,  and  cleaning  on  College 

Edifices,  not  valued  on  Treasurer's  books,   .  25,988.23 

Conant  Hall  (construction), 5,095.58 

Perkins  Hall          "          , 4,805.43 

General  expenses,     45,016.13 

Scholarships, 33,609.19 

Beneficiaries,     16,738.76 

Prizes,     1,069.16 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Museum,  .   .   .    .  13,011.39 

Herbarium, 9,249.68 

Hemenway  Gymnasium, 9,887.21 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory, 8,060.51 

Books  for  special  departments, 1,268.02 

Apparatus,  &c,  from  special  gifts, 1,450.61 

Printing,  from  Publication  Funds, 2,607.49 

Summer  Schools, 12,118.87 

Appleton  Chapel, 8,590.79 

Appropriations  for  collect'ns  and  laborator's,   .  22,439.55      457,146.25 

Library,  as  per  Table  III  (page  54). 

Salaries, $12,500.00 

Books,      14,616.18 

Other  expenses, 21,022.94       48,139.12 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV  (page  57). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $21,399.79 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiaries, 2,104.14 

Other  expenses, 7,314.41        80,818.34 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  V  (page  59). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $35,100.00 

Scholarships, 2,700.00 

Other  expenses, 18,087.47        56,487.47 

Amount  carried  forward $846,187.42 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  {continued). 

Amount*  brought  forward,  .   .    .  \  $20,578.50  $196,928.41 

Dividends  on  Stocks  {continued). 

Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R., 2,520.00 

Northern  R.  R.  (N.  H.), /  .  1,740.00 

West  End  Street  Railway,  preferred 208.00 

Fitchbnrg  R.  R.,  preferred, 948.00 

Boston  &  Proridence  R.  R., 140.00      26,129.50 

State  Street  Exchange, $450.00 

American  Bell  Telephone  Co., 610.50 

Calnmet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co., 330.00       1,390.50 

Real  Estate  Investments,  from  rents,  &c,  net  receipts. 
Cambridge  (University  Houses 

and  Lands)  gross  receipts, $38,915.38 

Less  Taxes, $2,049.50 

Insurance, 1,085.04 

Repairs,  improvements, 

care,  &c, 8,903.38 

Repaid  to  capital,  .   .   .      7,942.50    19,980.42  $18,934.96 

Boston  (general  investments) . 

Gross  receipts, $165,535.12 

Less  Taxes, $29,324.80 

Insurance, 5,698.13 

Repairs,  improvements, 

care,  &c, 14,223.99 

Repaid  to  capital,  .   .    .      7,819.39    57,066.31  108,468.81 
Bussey  real  estate. 

Gross  receipts, $57,395.21 

Less  Taxes, $7,969.28 

Insurance, 243.00 

Interest, 1,764.59 

Repairs,  improvements, 

care,  &c, 4,046.52 

Heat  and  power,    .   .    .      6,303.26    20,326.65    37,068.56 

Sundry  estates  (special  investments) . 

Gross  receipts, $4,779.99 

Less  Taxes, $706.82 

Repairs, 373.97      1,080.79      3,699.20    168,171.53 

Term  Bills. 

College,  as  per  Table  II, $346,262.98 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV, 6,640.87 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  V, 59,360.00 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  VI, 94,168.24 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII, 12,800.00 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  VIII,  .  45,405.00 

Bussey  Institution,  as  per  Table  XI, 360.00 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  as  per  Table  XII,  .  6,305.10    571,302.19 

Amount  carried  forward, $963,922.13 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31,  1895. 

EXPENSES  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $846,187.42 

Medioal  Sohool,  as  per  Table  VI  (page  60). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $72,975.00 

Fees  repaid  to  Instructors, 4,385.83 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiaries, 3,140.00 

Boylston  Medical  Prizes, 50.00 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum, 441.24 

Sundry  payments  made  from  special  Funds,  3,509.08 

Laboratory  expenses,  Ac, 14,945.39 

General  expenses, 20,468.90         119,915.44 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII  (page  62). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $8,250.00 

Other  expenses, 12,351.57  20,601.57 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table 
VIII  (page  63). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $38,449.76 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiaries, 4,100.00 

Other  expenses, 32,737.89  75,287.65 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zodlogy,  as  per 

Table  IX  (page  64). 
Paid  from  sundry  Funds  on  the  order  of  the 

Faculty, $21,819.72 

StUTgia  Hooper  Fund,  Professor  of  Geology,  4,590.00  26,409.72 

Observatory,  as  per  Table  X  (page  65) . 

Salaries, $9,500.00 

Other  expenses, 47,248.44  56,748.44 

Bussey  Institution,  as  per  table  XI  (page  66) . 

Salaries  for  instruction, $6,227.40 

Other  expenses, 18,130.95  24,358.35 

Arnold  Arboretum,  as  per  Table  XI  (page  66) , 

Salaries, $3,500.00 

Other  expenses, 10,209.26  13,709.26 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  as  per 

Table  XII  (page  67). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $7,750.00 

Other  expenses, 17,097.69  24,847.69 

Annuities  from  the  following  Funds. 

Bussey  Trust, $5,047.90 

Gore, 300.00 

Lucy  Osgood, 420.00 

Gurney, 1,000.00 

George  William  Sawin, 144.27 

Henry  Willard  Williams, 1,390.50  8,302.67 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,216,368.21 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $963,922.13 

Sundries. 

William  Fennoyer  Annuity, $145.19 

Asa  Gray's  copyrights, 2,814.97 

Fhormio  copyright, 75.00 

Trustee  of  Thayer  Schlarships, 3,000.00 

Matthews  Scholarships  (J  net  rents  of  Hall),   .   .  5,121.48 

Trustees  of  Edward  Hopkins, 214.10 

Sale  of  grass,  wood,  old  material,  etc., 3,389.52 

Sale  of  old  examination  papers, 215.94 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner, 667.00 

Sale  of  books,  pamphlets,  catalogues,  &c.,     ....  3,068.93 
Board  of  horses,  cattle,  &c,  at  Bussey  Institution,  2,186.67 
Repayment  of  part  of  cost  of  publishing  Observa- 
tory Annals, 244.98 

Repayment  of  advances  for  microscopes, 604.25 

Unexpended  appropriation  returned, 2.00 

Laboratory  instruction  to  Dental  and  Veterinary 

students, 1,020.00 

Use  of  Library  by  resident  graduates  and  others,  .   .  130.00 

Use  of  lockers  in  Hemenway  Gymnasium, 2,912.00 

Use  of  Observatory  apparatus, 190.00 

Use  of  Buildings  (not  University  Houses  &  Lands),  .  3,468.00 

Fees  for  admission  and  condition  examinations,    .   .  1,605.00 

Fees  in  Infirmary  and  Laboratory,  Dental  School,  .  6,585.70 

Fees  from  Veterinary  Hospital  and  Forge,     ....  15,703.58 
Fees  for  laboratory  courses  in  Lawrence  Scientific 

School, 66.25 

Fees  for  Summer  Courses, $11,793.35 

Other  receipts  from  Summer  Courses,  .   .         188.43 

11,981.78 


Laboratory  fees  < 


( Chemistry, $8,762.05 

Physics, 3,272.50 

Natural  History,     .   .  3,215.00 

L  Philosophy, 90.00  15,339.55 


Fees  for  examination  for  degrees  of  Ph.D.  and  S.D.,       120.00 

Fines, 10.25 

Insurance, 136.71        81,018.85 


Sundry  Gifts  for  immediate  use,  see  page  12, 39,149.96 


Total  amount  of  income, $1,084,090.94 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME. 

GIFT8   FOR   CAPITAL  ACCOUNT. 

Edward  Russell  Scholarship  (additional),    .   .   .  $500.00 

IiOWell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden  (additional),    .         5,500.00 


Amounts  carried  forward,  .    .    .       $6,000.00  $1,084,090.94 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31,  1895. 

EXPENSES   {continued). 

Amount  brought  forward $1,216,868.21 

Class  Funds. 

Paid  the  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1884,  .   .   .  $40.00 

"  '*  "  »  1858,  .   .   .  145.00  186.00 

Sundry  payments  from  income. 

From  Gray  Fund  for  Engravings,  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, $874.25 

From  Daniel  Williams  Fund,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Herring  Pond  and  Masphee  Indians,   .   .   .         794.87 

From  Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  to  the  Minister  and 

Teacher  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass., 226.74 

From  Huntington  Frothingham  Woloott 
Fund,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Peabody  Mu- 
seum of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,         508.15 

From  John  Witt  •R^nH^ll  Fund,  expenses  on 

account  of  the  Bandall  collection, 683.70  2,587.71 

INVESTMENTS  AND   SUNDRY   PAYMENTS. 
$200,000  United  States  5's  of  1904, $230,500.00 

10,000  City  of  Boston  3A's,  of  1920  (Jonathan 

Phillips9  Gift), 10,375.00 

Accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  same,  .   .  92.22 

Improvements,  Ac.,  on  Hayward  Estate, 8,780.73 

Purchase  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  Boylston  Street, 

Cambridge  (University  Houses  and  Lands),    .    .   .  720.75 
Advanced  to  Foxcroft  Club,  to  be  repaid  with  in- 
terest,      1,000.00         251,468.70 

Invested  in  notes  of  manufacturing  companies,  Ac,  .  $405,000.00 

Less  mortgages  and  notes  paid  off,    ...    .    298,000.00         107,000.00 

Paid  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.  in  account, $194.82 

Less  commission  and  expenses, 2.34  192.48 

Temporary  deposits  repaid  in  part, 440.00 

Bussey  Trust. 

Legacies  under  Benjamin  Bussey's  will  paid 

to  Mrs.  Motley's  children, $18,000.00 

Transferred  to  Woodland  Hill  Fund, 2,383.62  20,388.62 

Woodland  Hill  Fund. 

Transferred  to  Bussey  Real  Estate, $7,322.92 

Less  transferred  from  Bussey  Real 

Estate $2,752.37 

Less  transferred  from  Bussey  Trust,    2,383.62       5,135.99  2,186.93 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,600,812.65 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME  (continued). 

Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .  $6,000.00  $1,084,090.94 

Rushton  Dashwood  Burr  Fund, 1,900.00 

Isaac  Swreetser  Fund, *.  .  .  45,000.00 

Charles  Ii.  Hanoook  Bequest  (additional),     .   .  1,150.00 

Fall  River  Scholarship  (additional), 100.00 

Robert  C.  Winthrop  Scholarship,  5,000.00 

Ingersoll  Lecture  Fund  (additional), 2,500.00 

George  Baxter  Hyde  Bequest, 5,000.00 

Burr  Scholarships, 15,123.12 

Harvard  Ellis  Fund, 30,000.00 

Ebenezer  Rookwood  Hoar  Scholarship,   .  .  .  10,000.00 

Alfred  Hosmer  lander  Scholarship, 5,000.00 

Frank Bolles  Memorial  Fund  (additional),    .   .   .  20.00 

Class  Subscription  Fund  (additional), 5,117.54        131,910.66 

SALES. 

$16,200  Burl.  &  Mo.  R.  (Neb.)  R.  R.  6's  (paid  off,)  .  $16,200.00 
Land  in  Cambridge  (University  Houses  and  Lands) 

taken  by  the  City  for  Park  Purposes, 12,681.76 

Cheshire  R.  R.  Co.  dividend  of  capital, 36.50 

Indian  Orchard  Mills    "       "       ^         100.80         29,019.00 


SUNDRIES. 

From  Dining  Hall  Association,  to  reduce  debt,  .   .  .  $1,500.00 

Advances  to  premiums  on  R.  R.  Bonds,  repaid,  .  .  19,843.00 
Advances  to  improvements  on  Gray  and  Andrews 

Estates,  repaid, 7,819.39 

Advances  to  Mus.  of  Comp.  Zoology,  repaid  in  part,  .  4,209.59 

University  Houses  and  Lands,  repaid  to  capital,  .  .  7,942.50 
From  Woodland  Hill  Fund,  repaid  to  Bussey  Real 

Estate, 840.00 

Repayment  on  account  of  R.  T.  Paine  Fellowship,  250.00         42,404.48 


Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts. 

Old  balances  which  now  appear  in  the  Treas- 
urer's accounts  for  the  first  time, $22,083.62 

Receipts  during  the  year, 314,718.27 

336,801.89 

Balance,  August  1,  1894. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, $65,558.44 

Cash  in  New  England  Trust  Co., 8,074.67 

Cash  in  National  Union  Bank, 376,870.31 

Cash  in  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,  .   .  19,154.13 

Term  Bills  due  October,  1894, 154,899.91 

44        4l    overdue, 3,967.91        623,525.37 

Total, $2,247,752.40 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31,  1895. 

INVESTMENTS  AND   SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  {continued) . 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,600,812.65 

Overpayments  of  interest  repaid. 

By  Dental  School  Building  Fund, $848.89 

By  Huntington  Frothingham  Woloott 

Fund, 24.15  872.54 


• 


Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts. 

Old  balance  which  now  appears  in  the  Treas- 
urer's accounts  for  the  first  time, $6.42 

Payments  during  the  year. 

On  account  of  Harvard  Dining  Association,  $185,903.01 

On  account  of  Foxcroft  Club, 33,866.02 

On  sundry  accounts, 92,117.09         311,892.54 

Balance,  July  31,  1895. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, $28,790.67 

Cash  in  New  England  Trust  Co., 8,111.17 

Cash  in  National  Union  Bank,      115,083.73 

Cash  in  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,    .   .      9,222.42 

Term  Bills  due  October,  1895, 173,923.65 

"        "     overdue, 4,543.03         834,674.67 

Total, $2,247,752.40 
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The  following  Account  exhibits  the  State  of  the  Property,  as 
entered  upon  the  Treasurer's  Books,  July  31,  1895. 

Separate  Investments,  as  stated  in  detail  on  pages  3, 
4,  and  5  of  this  report,  consisting  of 

Mortgages  and  Notes, $117,697.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 246,894.00 

Sundry  Bonds, 221,673.68 

Railroad  Stocks,      303,358.29 

Sundry  Stocks, 25,000.00 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 405,775.48 

Other  Real  Estate, 438,203.48 

Sundries, 32,026.78 

Amounting  to $1,790,628.66 

And  "  General  Investments,"  as  follows :  — 
Mortgages  and  Notes. 

Mortgages, $5,500.00 

Boott  Cotton  Mills'  Note, 100,000.00 

Cocheco  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Note, 50,000.00 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Note, 80,000.00 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.  Co.'s 

Note,      100,000.00 


335,500.00 


Railroad  Bonds. 
$272,800  Burl.  &  Mo.  R.  in  Nebr.  non  ex.  6's,  .   .  $272,800.00 
104,000  Ft.  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Mem.,  1st  M.  7's,    .    104,000.00 

898,000  Eastern,  1st  Mortg.  6's, 

£19,600  Eastern         u        "       Sterling,    . 
500,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  Consol.  7's, 
100,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  Conv.  5's, 
175,000  U.  P.  Omaha  Bridge  Renewal  5's, 


100,000  Chic.  &  No.  W.  Madison  Ex.  1st  M.  7's,    100,000.00 


100,000  Minneapolis  Union  1st  M.  5's,     . 

100,000  Great  Northern  Coll.  Trust  4's,  . 

Railroad  Bond  Premiums, 


393,000.00 
95,383.40 
500,000.00 
100,000.00 
175,000.00 


100,000.00 

90,501.00 

195,213.97 


2,125,898.37 


Sundry  Bonds. 

$200,000  United  States  5's, $230,500.00 

100,000  Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  1st  M.  5's,  99,500.00 

100,000  New  England       "          "        6's,    .    .    .  102,375.00 
150,000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and  Union 

Stock  Yards  Coll.  Trust  6*8,    ....  143,905.00 

250,000  General  Electric  Co.  5fs, 237,487.50 

100,000  Chicago  Sanitary  District  5's, 103,376.00 


917,142.50 


Amount  carried  forward, $5,169,169.53 
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Amount  brought  forward,  .   . 

Sundry  Stocks. 

12  shares  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.,  . 
17      "      Merrimack  " 

20      "      Pacific  Mills, 

600      "      Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R., 
2000      "     N.  Y.  Central  &  Hud.  River  R.  R 


$5,169,169.53 


$3,654.00 
17,000.00 
16,668.29 
45,000.00 
204,687.50 


287,009.79 


Real  Estate. 

Amory  Estate,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  ....  $165,615.81 
Webb  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .  .  .  164,604.79 
Gray  and  Andrews  Estates,  Washington  Street, 

Boston,      780,757.52 

Cole  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  ....  250,000.00 
Lowell  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .  .  .  464,368.91 
Hayward  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .  .  579,641.20 
Townsend  Estate,  Hawkins  Street,  Boston,  .  .  . 
Reversion  of  Buildings  in  Brattle  Street,  Boston, 


29,476.09 
1,000.00    2,435,464.82 


Sundries. 

Advances  to  Bussey  Trust, 

"        "  Woodland  Hill  Fund 

u        "  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 

u        "  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 

"        "  Observatory,     ....••.. 

"        "  Botanic  Department, 

"        "  University  Lands, 

u        u  Dining  Hall  Association,    .   .   . 

"        "  Foxcroft  Club, 

Baring  Brothers  &  Co., 

Term  bills  due  October,  1895, 

u       "    overdue, 


$54,835.51 

2,186.93 

9,974.48 

24,406.01 

2,825.90 

14,699.09 

80,000.00 

16,732.16 

1,000.00 

1,714.66 

173,923.65 

4,543.03 


336,841.37 


Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, 

"     "  National  Union  Bank, 

41     "  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar, 


$28,790.67 
115,083.73 
9,222.42        153,096.82 


Total, $8,381,581.83 
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The  foregoing  Property  represents  the  following  Funds  and 
Balances^  and  is  answerable  for  the  same. 

SjffixU.  UNIVERSITY  FUNDS.  Principal,  July  81,  1895. 


$97,553.31  Stock  Account  (so  called), $101,962.71 

141,638.74  Ins.  and  Guaranty  Fund  (so  called),  .  141,638.74 

15,750.00  Israel  Munson  Fund, 15,750.00 

16.871.63  Leonard  Jarvis  Fund, 16,871.63 

25,000.00  John  C.  Gray  Fund, 25,000.00 

115.966.56  George  B.  Dorr  Fund, 115,966.56 

113,817.44  Francis  E.  Parker  Fund,   ....  113,817.44 

5,000.00  Stanton  Blake  Fund, 5,000.00 

4,771.33  Charlotte  F.  Blanchard  Fund,    .  4,771.33 

10,000.00  Joseph  Lee  Fund, 10,000.00 

100,000.00  William  F.  Weld  Fund, 100,000.00 

10,000.00  Henry  P.  Kidder  Fund, 10,000.00 

48,458.50  George  Draper  Fund, 48,458.50 

Isaac  Sweetser  Fund, 45,000.00 

George  Baxter  Hyde  Fund,    .  .  5,000.00 

Harvard  Ellis  Fund, 30,000.00 

5,250.00  Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fund,  .  .  .  5,250.00 

22,000.00  John  Cowdin  Fund, 22,000.00 

25,370.03  John  L.  Russell  Fund,    .    .    •    •    •  25,370.03 

81,950.54  Henry  T.Morgan  Fund,    ....  81,950.54 

5,000.00  Seth  Turner  Fund, 5,000.00 

30,000.00  William  Perkins  Fund, 30,000.00 

20,000.00  Walter  Hastings  Fund, 20,000.00 

63,729.26  President's  Fund, 63,609.81 

154.58  Thomas  Cotton  Fund, 154.1 1 

292.975.57  Retiring  Allowance  Fund, 301,718.09 

110,835.91  William  Hayes  Fogg  Endowment,  80,255.30 

78,717.19  William  Hayes  Fogg  Construc'n,  17,927.83 

29.059.96  Edwin  Conant  Bequest, 

51,694.54  Catharine  Page  Perkins  Bequest, 

7,667.33  Gifts  for  Phillips  Brooks  House,  .  8,758.43 

56,554.41  John  Parker  Fellowships, 56,135.65 

11,413.18  Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship, .  11,929.05 

11.043.64  Harris  Fellowship, 11,042.83 

11,134.67  John  Thornton  KirklandFellowe'p,     10,812.97 

11,237.38  James  Walker  Fellowship,  .   .    .   .  11,245.29 

82,150.58  Rogers  Fellowships, 82,478.81 

10,996.50  Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship,  .  11,043.56 

10.437.97  Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellows'p,  10,459.77 
10,898.86  H.  B.  Rogers  Memorial  Fellows'p,  10,941.49 
11,251.63  John  Tyndall  Scholarship,  ....  11,210.22 

$1,706,351.24    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward  ....  $1,628,530.69 
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Principal, 
Aug.  1,  1804.  Principal,  July  81, 18M. 


$1,706,351.24    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $1,628,580.69 

1,398.70  Frank  Bolles  Memorial  Fond,  .   .  1,482.66 

6,636.53  George  B.  Bohier  Prize  Fund,  .   .  6,512.12 

2,485.90  Sumner  Prize  Fund, 2,598.27 

2,338.00  John  O.  Sargent  Prize  Fund,   .   .  2,348.68 

3,162.10  Robert  N.  Toppan  Prize  Fund,  .  8,305.02 

1,054.93  James  Gordon  Bennett  Prize  F'd,  1,102.62 

200.00  Robert  Treat  Paine  Prizes,    .  .  200.00 

150.00  DantePrizes, 100.00 

7,867.83  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  Fund,  8,223.46 

2,510.07  Ingersoll  Lecture  Fund, 5,168.72 

964.04  Gifts  for  Semitic  Collection,  ....  1,532.54 

209.85     "      "       "       Library, 17.28  $1,661,117.06 


COLLEGE    FUNDS. 

27,748.64  Alford  Professorship $27,748.64 

28,337.40  Boylston    "                     28,337.40 

21,619.60  Eliot             "                    21,619.50 

10,000.00  Eliot         u (Jon.  Phillips'  gift),  10,000.00 

3,600.01  Erving       "             ft s,5oo.0i 

35,990.99  Fisher         "                   35,990.99 

20,217.08  Hersey        "                    20,217.08 

21,744.18  Hersey      u  (Thomas  Lee's  gift),  21,744.18 

3,747.33  Hollis          u  (Mathematics),  .    .    .  3,747.33 

34,617.60  Hollis          "  (Divinity) 34,517.60 

43,062.93  McLean      "                   43,062.93 

21,000.00  Perkins     -4               21,000.00 

25,020.19  Plummer   "                    25,020.19 

52,500.00  Pope             "                     52,500.00 

56,441.25  Rumford    "                    56,441.25 

23,139.83  Smith           "                    23,139.83 

192,815.84  GlirneyFund, 192,531.12 

16,240.38  Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors,  ....  16,240.38 

15,796.97  Lee  Fund  for  Reading, 15,796.97 

145,000.00  Class  Subscription  Fund,    .  .  .  150,117.54 

3,026.05  Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectures,  3,062.83 

31,500.00  Jonathan  Phillips  F'd  (unrest'd),  31,500.00 

1,050.00  John  A.  Blanohard  "       "  1,050.00 

6,231.73  John  "W.  P.  Abbot    "        "  6,518.42 

13,554.05  Daniel  H.  Pierce      "       "  13,615.31 

6,230.00  Daniel  Austin           "       u  6,230.00 

1,408.70  Schol.&Benef.moneyreturned(bal.),  1,985.90 

343.60  Henry  Plynt's  Bequest, 342.55 

3,549.91  Abbot  Scholarship, 8,560.37 

1,316.67  Alford            "             1,376.20 


$2,601,980.02    .    .  Amounts  carried  forward,  .    .    .     $872,509.52  $1,661,117.06 
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.  .  Amounts  brought  forward,  . 
Bartlett  Scholarship,     .... 

Bassett 


(balance), 


Bigelow 
Bowditoh 
Bright 
Burr 
Browne 

Ruluff  8.  Choate  Scholarship, 
Class  of  1802  Scholarship,    . 
1814 


It 


(Kirkland) 


■ 
It 

it 

"(Dana), 

44 


U 
(I 


Principal, 
Aug.  1,  IBM. 

$2,601,980.02 

5,879.81 

6,736.25 

12,240.24 

111,513.07 

1,188.50 

8,620.94 

6,191.08 

7,686.75 

3,019.22 

5,891.41 

4,124.59 

8,401.20 

4,403.04 

4,125.70 

4,905.15 
10,000.00 

8,475.18 

10,961.50 

800.00 

5,492.74 

2,201.44 
'     5,454.61 

1,016.12 

5,966.68 
10,522.61 

6,004.82 

8,901.78 

300.00 

5,992.21 
11,037.55 
5,638.70 
66.66 
6,250.17 
5,421.76 
7,643.08 
6,370.26 
6,708.02 
8,949.50 
1,053.51 
3,415.15 
4,554.60 
5,159.45 
4,280.67 

$2,927,045.74    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward, 


(balance), 


1816 

1817 

1828 

1886 

1841 

1862 

1866 

1867 
Crownlnshield 
W.  H.  Cudworth 
George  &  Martha  Derby  Sch., 
Julius  Dexter  Scholarship,  .  .  . 
W.  8.  Eliot  "  ... 

Fall  River  "  .   .   . 

Farrar  u  .  .  . 

Biohard  Augustine  Gambrill 

Scholarship, 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Sch., 

Greene  Scholarship, 

Price  Greenleaf  Scl*.  (balance), 

Ebeneser  RookwoodHoar  Sch., 

Levina  Hoar  Scholarship,  .... 

Hodges 

Hollis 

George  E.  Lowell " 

Matthews 

Merrick 

Morey 

Lady  Mowlson 

Fennoyer 

Perkins 

Rodger 

Henry  B.  Bogers  " 

Edward  Russell 

Sales 

Saltonstall 


44 


(4 


44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


(4 


44 


44 


44 


(balance), 


44 


44 


Principal,  Julj  31,  1896. 

$872,509.52  $1,661,117.06 

5,872.99 

5,695.52 

12,376.83 

111,636.80 

1,385.16 
15,254.83 

8,634.6 

6,170.9. 

7,734.20 

8,030.68 

5,957.68 

4,161.04 

3,404.93 

4,452.06 

4,112.19 

4,860.20 
10,000.00 

8,432.25 

10,990.32 

600.00 

5,491.02 

2,300.93 

5,451.18 

1,134.66 

5,986.39 

10,598.25 

5,976.25 

3,978.15 

100.00 

10,056.50 

6,013.05 
11,336.47 

5,693.58 

6,174.10 
5,466.83 
7,688.54 
5.346.32 
6,665.54 
3,978.04 
1,101.15 
3,369.51 
5,283.09 
5,159.30 
4,274.17 


$1,224,395.74  $1,661,117.06 
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Principal, 
Aug.  1,  1894. 


Principal  July  81,  1805. 


•2,927,046.74    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $1,224,895.74  $1,661,117.06 

6,844.45  Mary  Saltonstall  Scholarship,  .   . 

6,808.80 

3,287.82 

10,156.21  Sewall       "          

10,215.26 

47,586.34  ShattUOk  "             

47,737.28 

5,816.27  Blade         u          

5,829.15 

4,070.72  Story         "          

4,104.78 

2,712.91  StOUghton  Scholarship, 

2,777.05 

4,058.55  Gorham  Thomas  "         .... 

4,042.02 

7,182.59  Toppan                  "         .... 

7,207.26 

25,085.48  Townsend             "         .... 

24,983.74 

4,143.87  WalOOtt                     a           .... 

4,097.29 

10,580.26  Whiting                 u         .... 

10,725.14 

9,897.86  Exhibitions, 

1.393.59 

1,917.89  Palfrey  Exhibition, 

4m  m  WV  w%J%r 

2,004.58 

10,376.15  Henry  B.  Humphrey  Fund,   .  . 

10,345.15 

1,945.44 

William  Brattle  "     

1,245.85 

Henry  Gibbs       "     

347.94 

886.70 

Thomas  Danforth  Fund,  .... 

748.25 

Anne  Mills                 "     .... 

157.12 

Thomas  Pitch            "     .... 

561.19 

Benjamin  Wadsworth  Fund, .  . 

202.01 

JbhnEllery                      "     .  . 

299.28 

Henry  Flynt                    "     .  . 

112.23 

Joseph  Sewall                 "     .  . 

149.65 

Nathaniel  Appleton        "     .  . 

419.04 

Edward  Holyoke            " 

269.88 

Mary  Lindall                   "     .  . 

748.25 

1,200.00 

2,026.24 

11,079.88  Quincy  Tufts       "     

11,155.10 

5,448.78 

10,534.61 

5,617.46  Price  Greenleaf  Aid  (balance,)  . 

7,071.36 

4,028.14  Boylston  Frizes  for  Elocution,  .  . 

4,015.21 

13,644.71  Bowdoln  Frizes  for  Dissertations, 

13,686.46 

1,038.28  Sales  Frize, 

1,040.20 

1,427.56  Hopkins  Gift  for  "Deturs"  (bal.), 

1,462.05 

801.90  Chauncey  Wright  Fund,  .... 

838.15 

50,000.00  Increase  S.Wheeler  Fund, .  .  . 

50,000.00 

1,038.57  Fund  for  Religious  Services,  .... 

1,033.57 

15,073.82  John  E.  Thayer  Fund, 

15,346.53 

6,780.90  Classical  Publ.  F'd  of  Class  of  1860, 

6,735.14 

39,780.00  Botanic  Department  Fund,     .... 

39,780.00 

60,882.31  Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden, 

66,882.31 

35,153.65  Herbarium  Fund 

30,479.60 

$3,345,974,13    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,   .   .   .  $1,645,676.64  $1,661,117.06 


y 


s 


/ 
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Principal, 
Aug   1,1804. 


Principal,  July  81,  1806. 


$3,345,974.13    .  .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .   . 

.  $1,645,676.64  $1,661,117.06 

75,000.00  Physical  Laboratory  Endowment,  . 

75,000.00 

11,680.05  Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund, . 

12,207.99 

8,328.10  Joseph  Iiovering             " 

8,258.92 

5,814.39  Cyrus  M.  Warren            " 

6,027.18 

1,519.47  Jefferson  Physical  Lab 'y  (balance 

),           1,917.62 

1,220.48  Sundry  Gifts  (unexpended  balances),            854.51 

596.09  Gifts  for  Classical  Library         " 

425.08 

107.03      "     "  Historical    " 

36.52 

1,260.97      "     "   Geological  Dep't          " 

310.97 

2,576.01       "     "   Sanskrit        "               .    . 

1,486.46     1,752,196.89 

LIBRAKY  FUNDS 

\. 

100,000.00  Eben  Wright  Fund, 

.     $100,000.00 

25,938.92  Constantius       u       

25,916.68 

500.00  Jarvis                 u       

500.00 

11,925.34  Daniel  Treadwell  Fund,  .  .  . 

11,925.34 

10,519.50  Subscription  for  Library  (1859),    . 

10,525.63 

2,146.60  Bowditeh  Fund, 

2,109.88 

195.28  Bright            "        (balance),  .    . 

101.66 

27,767.11  Edwin  Conant  Fund,     .... 

27,704.18 

5,273.33  Denny                   ' 

5,275.97 

5,346.58  Farrar                  ' 

5,831.81 

3,194.57  Haven 

3,177.25 

10,038.33  Hayes 

10,037.46 

5,262.70  Hayward 

5,258.62 

2,381.48  Hollis 

2,371.76 

2,175.25  Homer 

2,199.33 

5,279.59  Lane                     4 

5,320.45 

23,643.17  Lowell 

23,804.78 

61,364.44  Minot 

62,797.27 

7,105.72  Lucy  Osgood 

7,130.84 

6,999.37  Mary  Osgood 

6,975.48 

3,957.26  Sales                    ' 

4,071.31 

5,404.28  Salisbury             ' 

5,380.82 

20,186.13  Sever                    k 

19,986.50 

3,953.99  Shapleigh 

3,991.58 

37,787.30  Sumner                l 

37,387.06 

5,005.37  Tucker                 4 

5,002.38 

5,268.12  Ward 

5,296.77 

15,836.29  Walker 

15,822.68 

410.59 

625.72  Waterson  Gift  (balance),   .   .    . 

654.02 

10,254.31  J.  Huntington  Woleott  Fund, 

10,314.75 

243.80  Sundry  Gifts,  etc.  (unexpended  bale." 

1,              331.78 

Appropriation     for     Alterations    of 

22,239.55 

14,104.54  Gifts  for  Book  Stacks 

h 

15,730.77        465,084.95 

$3,894,070.29    .   .  Amounts  carried 

Principal, 
Aug.  1,  18M. 
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Principal,  July  81,  1896. 


$8,894,070.29    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward, $8,878,898.90 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 


27,111.69  DiTinity  School  (balance),  .... 

$88,507.64 

87,583.74 

16,015.81  Parkman       "           

16,015.81 

6,008.48  Hanoook        u           

6,008.43 

60,845.78  Wixm  Prof,  of  Ecclesiastical  History 

r,        60,845.73 

88,797.09  Frothingham  Professorship,  .   . 

85,324.71 

20,280.38 

9,184.69 

5,250.00  Mary  F.  Townsend  Fond,  .  . 

6,250.00 

2,100.00  Winthrop  Ward          "      .  .  . 

2,100.00 

> 

1,050.00  Samuel  Hoar               u      .  .  . 

1,050.00 

1,050.00  Abraham  W.  Fuller    "      .  .  . 

1,050.00 

1,060.00  Caroline  Merriam       "      .  . 

1,050.00 

7,875.00  Joseph  Baker              u 

7,876.00 

40,000.00  Th.Tileston  of  New  York  Endowm' 

t,       40,000.00 

10,000.00  Henry  P.  Kidder  Fund,   .  .  .  . 

10,000.00 

17,000.00  Oliver  Ames            "      .  .  .  . 

17,000.00 

1,000.00  Abbey  Crooker  Biohmond  F'd 

,           1,000.00 

71,427.02  New  Endowment  (1879), 

71,427.02 

1,000.00 

1,648.56 

10,000.00  William  B.  Spooner  Fund, .  . 

10,000.00 

5,000.00  Edwin  Conant             "      .  .  . 

5,000.00 

911.84  Lewis  Gould                "      .  . 

911.34 

2,177.95  Joshua  Clapp              u      .  .  . 

2,177.95 

525.00  Hannah  C.  Andrews  "      .  .  . 

525.00 

1,000.00  Adams  Ayer                u      .  .  . 

1,000.00 

890.00  Daniel  Austin              "      .  .  . 

890.00 

518.57  Louisa  J.  Hall             "      .  .  . 

534.60 

1,004.52  Bushton  Dashwood  Burr  Fund 

,           2,921.62 

14,315.88 

6,801.05  Thomas  Cary  Scholarships,  .    .   , 

5,220.66 

2,589.65  George  Chapman     "         .  .  , 

2,554.46 

4,218.82  Joshua  Clapp           "         .  .  . 

4,228.97 

4,882.76  J.  Henry  Kendall    u         .  . 

4,970.13 

8,808.89  Nancy  Kendall        "         .  .  . 

8,364.59 

18,098.98  Abner  W.  Buttriok  Fund,  .  .  . 

18,104.39 

1,060.00  William  Pomroy        "       .  .  , 

1,050.00 

8,839.06  Beneficiary  money  returned,  .   .    .   . 

8,489.98 

445,461.23 

$4,828,851.67    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,   .   . 

.......    $4,323,860.13 

30 

Principal, 

Aug.  1,  18M.  Principal,  July  81, 1806. 

$4,328,861.67    .   .  Amount*  brought  forward, $4,828,860.18 

LAW   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

87,485.97  Law  School  (balance), $112,004.08 

15,750.00  Dane  Professorship, 15,750.00 

23,979.82  BllSSey         "  28,979.82 

8,340.81  Boyall  "  8,340.81 

94,994.97  Weld  "  94,994.97 

54,836.16  Bemie  "  57,314.76 

47,021.25  Law  School  Book  Fund, 47,021.25 

160.00  Scholarship  money  returned,  ....  160.00       359,566.68 


LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 


5,382.42  Lawrence  Scientific  School  (balance), 
40,805.73  Professorship  of  Engineering, 

61,536.43  Abbott  Lawrence  Fnnd, . 
50,375.00  James  Lawrence 
30,686.85  John  B.  Baninger 
5,666.33  George  A.  Gardner 


*t 


a 


$40,805.73 

61,536.43 

50,375.00 

30,686.85 

5,496.01 


188,900.02 


MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY  FUNDS. 

50,000.00  Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum, 
297,933.10  Agassiz  Memorial  Fund,  > 

7,594.01  Teachers'  and  Pupils1    u      ) 
117,469.34  Permanent  Fund, 

7,740.66  Humboldt  "      

5,239.97  Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Sen 
100,340.00  Sturgis  Hooper  Fund,  .  . 


50,000.00 

297,933.10 

7,594.01 

117,469.34 

7,740.66 

5,476.82 

100,270.00 


586,483.93 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 


83,694.12 

19,192.65 

17,129.20 

13,601.72 

3,389.59 

4,159.63 

1,171.24 

2,000.00 

25,512.68 

15,765.11 

20,000.00 

1,836.08 

6,416.22 


Medical  School  (balance), 

Jackson  Medical  Fund, 

Geo.  O.  Shattuck  "      

Warren  F*d  for  Anatom'l  Museum, 
Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes, 
Boylflton  "  "  "  Books, 
Medical  Library  Fund,  .  .  . 
Quincy  Tufts  Medical  Fund, 
Edward  M.  Baninger 
Mary  W.  Swett 
Samuel  W.  Swett 
Samuel  E.  Fits 
J.  IngersollBowditoh 


$5,656,008.73    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward, 


$78,670.27 

19,192.66 

17,129.20 

18,776.29 

3,492.82 

3,942.42 

1,224.17 

2,000.00 

25,512.68 

15,766.11 

20,000.00 

1,836.08 

6,221.80 


$208,662.49  $5,458,809.76 
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a5m?&.  Principal,  July  81,  1»6. 

$6,666,008.73    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $208,662.49  $6,468,809.76 

26,000.00  Henry  Willard  Williams  Fund,  26,000.00 

38,750.00  New  Subscription  Fund  (1888),    .   .  38,760.00 
157.21  John  Foster  income  for  Medical 

Students  (balance), 7.21 

5,457.62  D.  W.  Cheever  Scholarship,     .   .  6,604.32 

6,040.40  O.  M.  Jones                 "  6,113.41 

6,061.78  Isaao  Sweetser        u            .  .  6,135.78 

3,802.95  Charles  Pratt  Strong  Scholars'p,  3,874.86 

Alfred  Hosmer  kinder     » '  5,018 .86 
5,400.60  Qeo.  Cheyne  Shattuek  Memorial 

Fellowship, 5,194.73 

5,155.84  John  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship,  5,168.89 

5,391.73  Chas.  Eliot  Ware "          u  5,410.45 

3,761.62  Ellis  Gifts  (balance), 8,186.61       818,022.59 

DENTAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

12,267.00  Dental  School  (balance), $12,370.17 

15,255.85  Dental  School  Endowment,     ....  16,255.86 

11,620.45  Gifts  for  Building, 14,678.47         42,304.49 


OB8EBVATORY  FUNDS. 


110,293.88 

21,000.00 

30,421.74 

10,507.65 

2,000.00 

5,000.00 

13,380.00 

50,000.00 

273,557.86 

50,000.00 

208,573.99 

21,007.37 

2,500.00 

1,077.97 
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Edward  B.  Phillips  Fund, 
James  Hayward 
David  Sears 
Josiah  Quinoy 
Charlotte  Harris 
Thomas  O.  Appleton 
Augustus  Story 
Observatory  Endowment  (1882) 

Robert  Treat  Paine  Fund, 
Paine  Professorship,  .... 
Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund,  . 
Bruce  Gift  (balance),  .  .  . 
J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch  Fund, 
Draper  Memorial  (balance), 


$110,293.88 

21,000.00 

81,109.28 

9,783.86 

2,000.00 

5,000.00 

13,380.00 

50,000.00 

273,557.86 

50,000.00 

209,485.36 

6,886.14 

2,500.00 

2,503.06 


787,499.44 


OTHER  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 


413,092.80  Bussey  Trust  (income  thereof,  i  to 

Bussey  Institution,  ±  to  Law  Sch'l, 

and  i  to  Divinity  School),  .... 

15,923.03  Bussey  Institution  (balance),  .   .   . 

609.02  Bussey  Building  Fund, 


$7,029,077.09    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward, 


$392,709.18 
14,231.38 


$406,940.56  $6,606,636.28 
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Principal, 
Aug.  1,  1894. 

$7,029,077.09 

156,414.48 

10,981.84 

50,000.00 

38,902.03 

42,000.00 

3,171.50 

29,939.33 

16,870.78 

30,925.54 

4,612.99 

8,726.00 

1,000.00 

727,206.21 

5,150.97 

5,060.50 

27,945.94 
4,311.88 
3,685.00 

10,608.15 

72,890.47 

70,129.83 

2,065.00 


.  .  Amounts  brought  forward, 
James  Arnold  Fund,  .  .  . 
Arboretum  Construction  Gifts, 

Bright  Legacy, 

Robert  Troup  Paine  Fund, 
James  Savage  " 

John  Foster  " 


u 


Gray  Fund  for  Engravings, 

John  Witt  Randall  Fund, 
Gospel  Church         " 
Fund  of  the  Class  of  1853, 
"       u  "       1834, 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund,  .  . 

O.  W.  Doe  Scholarship,   .   . 
Lewis  and  Harriet  Hay  den  Sch. 
Robert  C.  Winthrop  Scholarship, 

Gore  Annuity  Fund, 

Lucy  Osgood  Annuity  Fund, 
Geo.  William  Bawin    " 
Huntington  Prothingham  Wol- 
OOttFund, 

Charles  L.  Hancock  Fund, 

Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts,  .   .    . 
Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Invest- 
ments,   

Sundry  Balances, 


Principal,  July  31,  1895. 

$406,940.56  $6,606,636.28 
156,767.97 

6,502.60  . 
50,000.00 
40,197.03 
42,000.00 

3,171.50 
29,939.33 
16,747.59 
31,639.70 

4,821.50 

8,725.00 

1,000.00 
727,206.21 

5,183.80 

5,089.26 

5,075.35 
28,909.10 

4,086.78 

3,685.00 

10,427.85 
74,040.47 
24,909.35 

70,129.83 
1,625.00  $1,753,820.78 


FUNDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  PURPOSES  NOT 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COLLEGE. 


16,396.61  Daniel  Williams  Fund  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Indians, 
4,797.58  Sarah    Winslow   Fund    for    the 
Minister  and  Teacher  at    Tyngs- 
bo rough,  Mass., 


$8,367,268.72 


$16,342.88 


4,781.89  21,124.77 


$8,381,581.83 
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Changes  in  the  Funds  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1895. 

Total  amount  of  Funds  and  balances,  July  31, 1895,  as 

before  stated, $8,881,581.83 

Total  amount  of  Funds  and  balances,  August  1,  1894, 

as  before  stated, 8,367,268.72 

Showing  a  total  increase  during  the  year  of $14,313.11 

Which  is  made  up  as  follows  :  — 

Gifts  forming  new  Funds  or  increasing  old  ones,  .    .   .     $181,910.66 
Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year,    .   .   .  282.41 

Credit  balances  created, 54,691.23 

$186,884.30 
Deduct  from  this  amount 

Decrease  more  than  increase  of  Funds  and 

balances,  which  appear  both  at  the 

beginning  and  end  of  the  year,    .   .   .  $91,141.01 

Sundry  balances  used  up, 81,430.18 

172,571.19 

$14,313.11 


Net  decrease  of  Funds  and  balances  as  above,  .   .    .   .     $172,571.19 
Less  increase  as  above, 54,973.64 

Leaving  amount  of  the  net  decrease  of  the  Funds  and 
balances,  excluding  gifts  for  capital  account,  as 
is  also  shown  in  the  following  table, $117,597.55 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different  Funds 

Increase  of  Funds  and  balances  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  year,  being  the  excess  of  income  (including  gifts  for  immediate 
use)  over  payments  towards  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 

UNIVERSITY. 

Stock  Account  (so  called), $4,409.40 

Retiring  Allowance  Fund, 8,742.52 

Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship, 47.06 

H.  B.  Rogers      "           "            42.68 

Ozias  Goodwin  "           "            21.80 

Robert  Treat  Paine       u            515.87 

James  Walker                "            7.91 

Rogers  Fellowship, 828.23 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy  Fund, 855.63 

Gifts  for  Phillips  Brooks  House, 1,091.10 

Sumner  Prize  Fund, 112.87 

John  O.  Sargent  Prize  Fund, 5.68 

James  Gordon  Bennett  Prize  Fund, 47.69 

Robert  N.  Toppan  "       "       142.92 

Frank  Bolles  Memorial  Fund, 68.96 

Ingersoll  Lecture  Fund,     158.65 

Gifts  for  Semitic  Collection, 568.50  $16,661.92 


COLLEGE. 

Daniel  H.  Pieree  Fund, $61.26 

Paul  Dudley          "        36.78 

John  W.  P.  Abbot  Fund, 281.69 

Abbot  Scholarship, 10.46 

Alford          "             .   ? 59.53 

Bigelow       "             136.59 

Bowditeh  "           123.73 

Bright          u           (balance), 196.66 

Browne      "                          13.67 

Class  Of  1820  Scholarship, 47.45 

1815 
1828 


1885 
1814 
1817 
Crowninshield 
Julius  Dexter 
Farrar 

Fall  River 

R.  A.  Gaxnbrill 

Greene 

Levina  Hoar 


(Kirkland), 66.27 

3.73 


49.02 
11.46 
36.45 
28.82 
99.49 
19.71 
18.54 
75.64 
76.37 
20.84 


Amounts  carried  forward, $1,474.16  $16,661,92 
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and  balances  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1895, 

Decrease  of  Funds  and  balances  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  year,  being  the  excess  of  payments  over  income  received  (includ-  * 
ing  gifts  for  immediate  use)  for  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 

UNIVERSITY. 

Thomas  Cotton  Fund, $  .47 

President's  Fund, 119.45 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Endowment, 580.61 

William  Hayes  Fogg  "  (by  transfer  to 

construction  account), 80,000.00 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Construction, 60,789.36 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship, 321.70 

JohnTyndall  Scholarship, 41.41 

Parker  Fellowships, 418.76 

Harris          "            .81 

Dante  Prizes, 50.00 

George  B.  Sohier  Prize  Fund, 124.41 

Gifts  for  Semitic  Library, 192.57   $92,639.55 

COLLEGE. 

Henry  Flynt  Bequest, $1.05 

Gorham  Thomas  Scholarship, 16.53 

Joseph  Iiovering  Fund, 74.18 

Sundry  gifts  (unexpended  balances), 365.97 

Gifts  for  Classical  Library, 171.01 

"      "   Historical      "         70.51 

Gnrney  Fund, 284.72 

B.  S.  Choate  Scholarship, 20.17 

Glass  of  1841         "           13.51 

"       1862         **          (Dana) 44.95 

44        1867          "             42.93 

W.S.Eliot              "             3.43 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship, 28.57 

Matthews  Scholarship  (balance), 76.07 

Sever  Scholarship, 3.51 

Bartlett  Scholarship, 6.82 

Bassett           "         40.73 

Cudworth       u          (balance), 200.00 

Q.  and  M.  Derby  Scholarship, 1.72 

Price  Greenleaf        "          (balance), 200.00 

LadyMowlson          u            23.94 

Fennoyer                   "             42.48 

H.B.Rogers              "             45.64 

Sales                           "             .15 

Saltonstall                 "             6.50 


Amounts  carried  forward, $1,785.09    $92,639.55 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different  Funds 

INCREASE. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $1,474.16  $16,661.92 

Hodges  Scholarship, 298.92 

Hollis               "              54.88 

Merriok         "           45.07 

Morey           " 45.46 

Perkins         "            28.54 

Rodger          " 47.64 

Edward  Russell  Scholarship, 228.49 

Bewail                        "           59.05 

Bhattuok                    "           150.89 

Blade                         "           12.88 

Story                          "           34.01 

Stoughton                  "           64.14 

Toppan                      "           :  .  .  .  .  24.67 

Whiting                     u           ".....  144.88 

John  Glover  Fund, 87.64 

Palfrey  Exhibition, 86.69 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  money  returned  (transferred 

from  exhibitions), 577.20 

Quinoy  Tufts  Fund, 75.77 

Day                    "        81.69 

Munroe             "       72.88 

Price  Qreenleaf  Aid  (balance), 1,453.90 

Bowdoin  Prizes, 41.75 

Sales            "       1.92 

Chaunoey  Wright  Fund,     36.25 

Hopkins  Gift  for  "Deturs"  (balance), 34.49 

Classical  Publication  Fund  of  Class  Of  1866, 4.24 

Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund, 527.94 

Cyrus  M.  Warren             "      212.79 

John  E.Thayer                 "      272.71 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  (balance), 398.15      6,629.69 

LIBRARY. 

Denny  Fund, $2.64 


Hayes  ' 

Lane  ' 

Homer  ( 

Lowell  ' 

Minot  ' 

Sales  ( 


4.13 

40.86 

24.08 

161.61 

1,432.83 

114.05 


Lucy  Osgood  Fund, 25.12 

Shapleigh  "      37.59 

Ward  "      28.65 


Amounts  carried  forward, $1,871.56  $23,291 .61 
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and  balances  during  the  year  ending  July  52,  1895.     {Continued.) 


Amounts  brought  forward, $1,785.09    $92,639.55 

Mary  Saltonstall  Scholarship, 40.65 

Townsend                   «             51.74 

Waloott                       "             46.08 

Henry  B.  Humphrey  Fund, 81.00 

Exhibitions, 710.35 

"  (by  transfer  to  other  accounts), 7,793.42 

Boyl8ton  Prizes, 12.93 

Herbarium  Fund, 4,674.06 

Gifts  for  Sanskrit  Department, 1,089.55 

"      Geological        "  950.00      17,184.87 

LIBRARY. 

Constantius  Fund, 22.24 

Bowditch  "     36.72 

Bright  "     (balance), 93.62 

Hayward  "     4.08 

Hollis  u     9.72 

Conant  "     62.93 

Farrar  "     14.72 

Mary  Osgood  "     23.89 

Haven  "     17.32 

Salisbury  "     23.46 

Sever  "     199.63 

Sumner  "     400.24 

Tucker  "     2.99 

Walker  "     13.61         925.17 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 
Thomas  Gary  Scholarships, 80.89 

LAWRENCE   SCIENTIFIC   SCHOOL. 
Balance,      $5,382.42 

George  A.  Gardner  Fund, 170.32      5,552.74 

MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

Sturgis  Hooper  Fund, 70.00 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Balance, $5,123.85 

Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Books, 217.21 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch  Fund, 194.42 

Geo.  Cheyne  ShattUOk  Memorial  Fellowship,      .   .  205.87 

John  Foster  inc.  for  Med.  Students  (balance),   .    .    .  150.00 

Ellis  Gift  (balance), 575.01        6,466.86 

Amount  carried  forward, $122,919.08 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different  Funds 

ENTCREASE. 

Amounts  brought  forward $1,871.56123,291.61 

J.  Huntington  Woloott  Fund, 60.44 

Waterston  Gift  (balance), 28.30 

Wales  Gift  (balance), 96.36 

Gifts  for  Book  Stacks, 1,626.23 

Sundry  Gifts,  etc.  (unexpended  balances), 87.98 

Subscription  for  Library, 6.13     3,777.00 

• 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

Balance, $6,396.05 

Frothlngham  Professorship, 1,527.62 

Winn                      "           500.00 

John  W.  Quinby  Fund, 71.28 

Jackson  Foundation, 6.80 

George  Chapman  Scholarship,     14.81 

Joshua  Clapp               "             10.65 

J.H.Kendall               "             87.37 

Nancy  Kendall            u             56.20 

A.  W.  Buttrick  Fund, 5.41 

Beneficiary  Money  returned  (balance), 150.92 

Louisa  J.  Hall  Fund, 16.03 

Bushton  Dashwood  Burr  Fund, 17.10     8,860.24 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

Balance, $24,568.11 

Bemis  Prof essorship, 2,478.59    27,046.70 

MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE   ZOOLOGY. 

Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship, 236.85 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 

Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes, $103.23 

Charles  Eliot  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship, 18.72 

John  Ware                       "             "           8.05 

D.  W.  Cheever  Scholarship, 46.70 

C.M.Jones             "            73.01 

Isaac  Sweetser       u            74.00 

C.  P.  Strong            "            71.90 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum, 173.57 

Medical  Library  Fund, 52.93         622.11 

Amount  carried  forward, $63,834.51 
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and  balances  during  the  year  ending  July  31 ,  1895.     {Continued.) 

DECREASE. 

Amount  brought  forward, $122,919.08 

OBSERVATORY. 

Josiah  Quinoy  Fund,        $723.79 

Bruce  Gift  (balance), 14,121.23      14,845.02 

OTHER  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 
Lucy  Osgood  Annuity  Fund, $225.10 

Daniel  Williams           "  53.73 

Sarah  Winalow             "  15.69 

Bussey  Institution  (balance), 1,691.65 

Arboretum  Construction  Gifts, 4,479.24 

Huntington  Frothingham  Woloott  Fund,   .  .  .  80.30 

Sundry  balances, 440.00 

Bussey  Trust, 20,383.62      27,369.38 

$165,133.43 
Sundry  balances  used  up. 

Catharine  Page  Perkins  bequest, $51,694.54 

Edwin  Conant  "         29,059.96 

Bussey  Building  Fund  (transferred  to  Bussey 

Institution,) 609.02 

George  E.  Lowell  Scholarship  (balance),  .   .   .  66.66     81,430.18 


Amount  carried  forward, $246,563.61 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different  Funds 

INCREASE. 

Amount  brought  forward, $63,834.51 

DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

Balance,      $103.17 

Gifts  for  Building, 3,058.02       3,161.19 


OBSERVATORY. 

David  Sears  Fund, $687.54 

Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund, 911.87 

Draper  Memorial  (balance), 1,425.09       3,024.00 

FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

James  Arnold  Fund, $353.49 

Robert  Troup  Paine  Fund, 1,295.00 

Gospel  Church              "       208.51 

Gore  Annuity                     "        963.16 

John  Witt  Randall       "       714.16 

O.  W.  Doe  Scholarship     "        32.83 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings, 376.81 

Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden  Scholarship, 28.76       3,972.72 


$78,992.42 
Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year. 

Burr  Scholarships, $131.71 

Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar  Scholarship,  .  .  .  56.50 

Alfred  Hosmer  Linder              "            ...  18.85 

Robert  C.  Winthrop                   u            ...  75.35         282.41 

Credit  balances  created. 

Robert  Keyne  Fund, $1,945.44 

William  Brattle  "  ' 1,245.85 

Henry  Gibbs        "     347.94 

Ephraim  Plynt   "     336.70 

Thomas  Danforth  Fund, 748.25 

Anne  Mills                 "     157.12 

Thomas  Fitch           "     561.19 

Benjamin  Wadsworth  Fund, 202.01 

299.28 

112.23 

149.65 

419.04 

269.88 

748.25 

Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts, 24,909.35 

Appropriation  for  Gore  Hall  alterations, 22,239.55     54,691.23 


John  Ellery 
Henry  Flynt 
Joseph  Sewall 
Nathaniel  Appleton 
Edward  Holyoke 
Mary  Lindall 


Balance,  which  is  the  net  decrease  of  the  Funds  and 
balances  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1895,  exclud- 
ing gifts  for  capital  account, 117,597.55 


Total, $246,563.61 
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and  balances  during  the  year  ending  July  31 ,  1895.     (Continued.) 

DECREASE. 
Amount  brought  forward, $246,568.61 


Total, $246,563.61 
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The  following  tables  are  not  found,  in  their  present  form,  in  the  Treasurer's 
books.  They  are  intended  to  exhibit  with  some  detail  the  resources  and  the 
expenditures  of  each  department  of  the  University.  The  income  of  every  Fund 
held  by  the  University  is  given  in  these  tables,  and  also  the  sum  paid  out  for  the 
specific  object  of  each  and  every  Fund,  in  case  that  sum  be  either  less  or  more 
than  the  actual  income  of  the  Fund.  If  the  object  to  which  the  income  of  a 
Fund  is  to  be  applied  be  a  general  one,  —  like  salaries,  for  example,  —  no  separ- 
ate mention  is  made  in  these  tables  of  that  appropriation.  That  particular 
payment  is  merged  with  others  of  the  same  kind  under  the  general  heading.  A 
balanced  summary  of  these  tables  will  be  found  on  page  71. 


Table  No.  I. 
THE  UNIVERSITY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  unappropriated  fund  heretofore  called  the 
8tock  Account,  from  special  investment,  .   .   .  $564.64 

Interest  on  balance, 3,844.76  $4,409.40 

Income  of  the  following  funds :  — 

Insurance  and  Guaranty,  from  special  investment,  .  6,402.08 

Israel  Munson, 711.90 

Ifeonard  Jarvifl, 762.61 

John  C.  Gray,  from  special  investment,  ....  1,130.00 

George  B.  Dorr,  from  special  investment,  .   .  .  5,241.71 

Francis  £.  Parker,  from  special  investment,  .  5,144.53 

Stanton  Blake, 226.00 

Charlotte  F.  Blanohard, 215.65 

Joseph  Lee,  from  special  investment, 452.00 

William  F.  Weld, 4,620.00 

Henry  P.  Kidder, 452.00 

George  Draper, 2,190.34 

Isaac  Sweetser, 1,261.85 

George  Baxter  Hyde, 65.90 

Harvard  Ellis, 839.00 

Samuel  D.  Bradford, 237.29 

John  Cowdin,  from  special  investment,    ....  1,942.15 

John  L.  Bussell  (part  of), 1,066.32 

Henry  T.  Morgan, 3,704.19 

Henry  Harris,  £  of  income, 676.62 

Seth  Turner, 226.00 

William  Perkins, 1,356.00 

Walter  Hastings,  from  special  investment,.  .  .  1,757.05 

President's, 2,880.55 

Thomas  Cotton, 6.64 

Amount  carried  forward, $47,367.78 
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Table  No.  I,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $47,367.78 

Income  of  the  following  fundi  {continued)  :  — 

Retiring  Allowance, 13,242.52 

Parker  Fellowships, 2,556.24 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship,  ....  503.30 

Harris  Fellowship, 499.19 

James  Walker  Fellowship, 507.91 

Bogers  Fellowships, 1,458.23 

Bobert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship, 

Interest, $515.87 

Repayment, 250.00  765.87 

John  Tyndall  Scholarship, 508.59 

Henry  Iiee  Memorial  Fellowship, 497.06 

Ozias  Goodwin  "          "            471.80 

Henry  Bromfleld  Bogers  Memorial  Fellowship,  492.63 

Sumner  Prize, 112.87 

George  B.  Bohier  Prize, 250.00 

John  O.  Sargent  Prize, 105.68 

James  Gordon  Bennett  Prize, 47.69 

Bobert  N.  Toppan  Prize, 142.92 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy, 355.63 

Ingersoll  Lecture, 158.65 

Frank  Bolles  Memorial, 63.96 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Endowment, 3,653.79 

"             "           "       Construction, 1,258.28 

Edwin  Conant  Bequest, 118.79 

Catherine  Page  Perkins  Bequest, ......  177.07 

Gifts  for  Phillips  Brooks  House, 91.10   $75,402.05 

For  immediate  use. 

Gifts  for  Phillips  Brooks  House, $1,000.00 

"    "    cases  for  Semitic  Collection, 875.00 

"     "    Semitic  Library, 24.50 

Sale  of  duplicate  book,  Semitic  Library, 1 .50 

Edwin  Conant  Bequest, 1,220.14      3,121.14 

Balance  remaining  after  dividing  the  net  income  among 

the  Funds, $285.69 

For  care  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 5.82 

Sale  of  Catalogues,  Calendars,  Directories,  &c,  .   .   .  .  1,819.36 

8ale  of  grass  and  wood, 29.50 

Bent  of  houses  in  No.  Harvard  St.,  Brighton, 293.00 

Use  of  houses  by  College  officers, 1,175.00 

Examination  fees  for  degrees  of  Ph.D.  and  S.D.,  .  .  .  120.00       8,728.37 

$82,251.56 
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Table  No.  I,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 
Overseers'  Expenses. 

Advertising,  postage,  Ac., $588.10 

Printing  President's  Annual  Report, 1,288.00 

Printing  Treasurer's      "         u          249.00 

Printing  other  reports,    and    auditing    Treasurer's 

accounts, 207.00      $2,232.10 

Office  Expenses. 

President's, $1,287.52 

Treasurer's, 1,287.91 

Bursar's, 2,958.37 

Publication  Agent's, 1,250.45 

Supt.  of  Buildings'  and  Janitor's, 47.90 

Corporation  Rooms  (fuel,  rent,  furniture,  Ac.),  .   .  2,543.90       9,321.05 

Salaries. 

President, $8,007.11 

Treasurer  and  Deputy  Treasurer, 6,000.00 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  University, 1,500.00 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 200.00 

Bursar, 8,500.00 

Publication  Agent, 1,500.00 

Bursar's  Assistant, 1,500.00 

Clerks  Treasurer's  office, 8,800.00 

Superintendent  of  Buildings, 2,400.00     28,407.11 

Memorial  Hall  and  Bandera  Theatre. 

Repairs,  fuel,  gas,  Ac, $1,250.63 

Insurance 549.89        1,800.02 

General  Expenses. 

Advertising, $42.73 

Labor,  Ac,  on  grounds 4,231.80 

Subscription  to  Mercantile  Agency, 550.00 

Watering  streets,  and  water, 74.40 

Watchmen, 1,693.79 

Freight,  diplomas,  supplies,  and  sundries,     ....  601.75 

Printing, 241.86 

Music,  Commencement, 185.00 

Annual  Catalogue  and  Calendar, 8,013.12 

Quinquennial  Catalogue, 2,140.87 

Repairs  and  improvements, 1,253.81 

Taxes, 280.80 

Insurance, 50.00 

Stationery  and  Postage, 468.62 

Legal  Expenses, 55.00     14,883.55 

Amount  carried  forward, $56,643.83 
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Table  No.  I,  continued. 

PAYMENT8. 

Amount  brought  forward, $66,643.83 

Sundry  payments  made  from  Special  Funds. 

On  acc't  of  construction   of  Perkins 
Hall, $56,677.04 

Less  amount  paid  from  income  of  Per- 
kins Hall,    4,805.43  $51,871.61 

On   acc't  of  construction  of   Conant 
Hall, $35,694.27 

Less  am't  paid  from  income  of  Conant 

Hall, 5,095.58  30,498.69 

On  acc't  of  construction  of  Fogg  Art  Museum,  .   .  92,047.64 

Semitic  Collection, 306.50 

u        Books  and  Binding, 218.67 

Retiring  Allowance  Fund, 4,500.00 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Endowment  Fund,   .   .   .  4,234.40    183,677.41 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships. 

John  Parker, $2,975.00 

Harris, 500.00 

John  Thornton  Kirkland, 825.00 

James  Walker, 500.00 

Bogers, 1,125.00 

Morgan, 2,000.00 

Robert  Treat  Paine, 250.00 

Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial 450.00 

Henry  Lee  Memorial, 450.00 

Henry  Bromfleld  Bogers  Memorial, 450.00 

John  Tyndall  Scholarship, 550.00 

University  Scholarships, 2,800.00      12,875.00 

Prizes. 

George  B.  Bonier, $250.00 

John  O.  Sargent, 100.00 

Dante, 50.00        400.00 

$253,596.24 


Table  No.  II. 

THE    COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 
From  Term  Bills. 

Instruction, $271,167.50 

Receipts  from  College  dormitories,  not  included  in 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 75,095.48  $346,262.98 

Amount  carried  forward, $846,262.98 
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Table  No.  II,  continued. 

RECEIPT8. 

Amount  brought  forward, $846,262.98 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Abbot, $160.46 

Alford  (accumulating), 59.53 

Bartlett, 248.18 

Bassett, 259.27 

Bigelow, 558.25 

Bowditoh, 5,040.89 

Bright,  i  income  of  Bright  Legacy, 1,180.00 

Browne, 168.67 

Burr, 131.71 

Buluff  Sterling  Choate, 279.83 

Class  Of  1802, 347.45 

«       1814, 186.46 

"      1815  (Kirkland), 266.27 

"       1817, 186.45 

"       1828, 153.73 

»       1885, 199.02 

"       1841, 186.49 

1852  (Dana), 221.71 

1856,  from  special  investment,  ....  600.00 

1867, 157.07 

Crowninshield, 495.48 

George  and  Martha  Derby, 248.28 

Julius  Dexter  (accumulating), 99.49 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 100.00 

William  Samuel  Eliot, 246.57 

Fall  River, 48.54 

Farrar, 269.71 

Biohatd  Augustine  Qambrill, 475.64 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin, 271.43 

Greene, 176.87 

Price  Greenleaf, 3,200.00 

Iiewis  and  Harriet  Hayden, 228.76 

Ebenezer  Rookwood  Hoar, 56.50 

Iievina  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Lincoln, 270.84 

Hodges, 498.92 

HolliB, 254.88 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, 469.00 

William  Merrick, 245.07 

Morey, 345.46 

Lady  Mowlson, 242.72 

Pennoyer.    Interest, $102.33 

Annuity, 145.19  247.52 

Amounts  carried  forward, $18,967.12  $346,262.98 


44 
44 
44 
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Table  No.  II,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 
Amount*  brought  forward, $18,967.12  $846,262.98 

Perkins, 178.54 

Bodger  (accumulating), 47.64 

Henry  Bromfleld  Rogers, 164.86 

Edward  Bussell  (accumulating), 228.49 

Saltonstall, 198.60 

Mary  Saltonstall, 809.86 

Savage, 800.00 

Sales, 288.19 

Sever, 146.49 

Bewail, 469.06 

Bhattnek, 2,150.89 

Blade, 262.88 

Story, 184.01 

Btoilghton  (accumulating), 64.14 

Gorham  Thomas, 188.47 

Toppan, 824.67 

Townsend, 1,181.58 

Waloott, 187.26 

Whiting, 478.22     26,184.85 

Received  from  the  Trustee  of  the  Thayer  Scholarships,  $8,000.00 

' '      for  the  Warren  H.  Cudworth         "  600.00 

"       "  "  George  Emerson  Lowell    "  400.00 

14        u   u    Matthews  Scholarships  (4  of  net  rente 

of  Hall), 5,121.48       9,121.48 

Other  Beneficiary  Funds,  income  of. 

•    "Exhibitions," $60.25 

Robert  Keyne, 84.12 

William  Brattle, 53.88 

Henry  Gibbs, 15.05 

Ephraim  Plynt, 14.55 

Thomas  Danforth, 82.36 

Anne  Hills, 6.78 

Thomas  Pitch, 24.27 

Benjamin  Wadsworth, .  .  . 8.72 

John  EUery, 12.93 

Henry  Flynt, 4.84 

Joseph  Bewail, 6.46 

Nathaniel  Appleton, 18.18 

Edward  Holyoke, 11.66 

Mary  Lindall, 32.36 

Palfrey  "Exhibition," 86.69 

John  Glover  (accumulating), 87.64 


Amounts  carried  forward, $560.69  $881,569.31 
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Table  No.  II,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $660.69  $881,569.31 

Other  Beneficiary  Foods,  income  of  (continued) . 

Quinoy  Tufts, 500.77 

Moses  Day, 244.85 

Munroe, 472.88 

Price  Greenleaf  Aid, •  •  •  16,383.90     18,163.09 


Prize  Foods,  iocome  of. 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylstoil  Prizes  for  Elocution,       $182.07 
James  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,    .   .   .  616.75 

Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  "Detors." 

From  Trustees, $214.10 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,  .  64.55  278.65 


Income  of  Jonathan  Phillips  unrestricted  Fond,  .   .  $1,423.80 

u  John  A.  Blanohard       "            "      .  .  47.46 

"  Daniel  H.  Pierce           "            "      .  .  612.64 

"  J.  W.  P.  Abbot  Food  (accumulating),  .   .  281.69 

u  John  E.  Thayer   u      681.34 

44  Fund  for  Religious  Services, 46.74 

u  GurneyFund, 8,715.28 


Sales, 46.92        1,124.39 


Funds  for  Distraction,  income  of. 

Alford  Professorship, $1,254.25 

Boylston       "          1,280.83 

Eliot                 "             977.22 

Erving           u           158.20 

Fisher           "           1,626.79 

"           J  inc.  of  the  Fond,    ....  548.28 

"           (Mathematics), 169.36 

Hollis              "           (DiTinity), 1,560.21 

McLean        "          1,946.45 

Perkins         "          949.20 

Plummer      "          l,  130.90 

Pope                 "             2,373.00 

Bnmford       u           2,551.13 

Smith            "           1,045.93 

Food  for  Permanent  Tutors, 734.05 

Thos.  Lee  Fond  for  the  Hersey  Professorship, .   .  982.83 

Thos.  Lee    "      "    Reading 714.02 

Class  Subscription, 6,554.00 

Henry  Plynt, 14.83 

Paul  Dudley  Food, 136.78 

Gifts  for  salaries, 950.00      27,658.26 


Amounts  carried  forward, $11,808.95  $428,515.05 
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Table  No.  II,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $11,808.95  $428,515.06 

Income  of  Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  Of 

1856, 304.24 

"      "  Increase  Sumner  Wheeler  Fund, .  .  .  2,260.00 

41      "  Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund, 527.94 

"       "  The  Joseph  Lowering  Fund  for  Physical 

Research, 876.43 

44      "  Cyrus  M.  Warren  Fund, 262.79 

"     "  Chauneey  Wright  Fund, 86.25     15,576.60 

Hemenway  Gymnasium. 

For  use  of  lockers, $2,912.00 

Insurance, 6.72       2,918.72 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Income  from  Endowment, $8,890.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 68.66       3,458.66 

Sanskrit  Department. 

Additional  gift  from  Henry  C.  Warren, ....  $750.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 59.81          809.31 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Museum. 

Income  of  Botanic  Department  Fund, $1,798.06 

4i         44    I,oWell  Fund, 2,819.67 

"        "   John  L.  Russell  Fund, 22.60 

Use  of  house, 700.00 

Gifts  for  present  use, 4,000.00 

Sale  of  botanic  material  to  Radcliffe  College,   .   .  .  250.00       9,590.33 

Herbarium. 

Income  of  Fund $1,588.96 

Income  of  John  L.  Russell  Fund, 67.80 

Received  from  Asa  Gray's  copyrights, 2,814.97 

Sale  of  check  lists  and  contributions, 16.55 

44     "  plants,  Ac., 87.34       4,575.62 

Classical  Department. 

Received  from  the  Phormio  copyright, 75.00 

Sundries. 

For  use  of  rooms  by  College  Society, $500.00 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner, 667.00 

"    "  publications, 720.29 

u    "  old  examination  papers, 215.94 

Fees  for  admission  and  condition  examinations,   .   .  1,605.00 

Fees  for  Summer  Courses, $11,793.35 

Other  receipts  from  Summer  Courses,  .          188.43  11,981.78 

Amounts  carried  forward, $15,690.01  $465,519.29 


*  — 
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Table  No.  II,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $15,690.01  $465,519.29 

Sundries  (continued). 

Laboratory  fees  received. 

Chemistry, $8,762.05 

Physics, 3,272.50 

Natural  History, 3,215.00 

Philosophy, 90.00    15,339.55 

Gifts  for  books  for  class-room  libraries,  Ac,    .   .   .  585.58 

"      '*   hymn  books, 550.00 

Insurance,  Weld  Hall, 100.49     32,265.58 


$497,784.87 


PAYMENTS. 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships. 

Abbot, $150.00 

Bartlett, 250.00 

Bassett, 300.00 

Bigelow, 416.66 

Bowditoh, 4,916.66 

Bright, 933.34 

Browne, 150.00 

Buluff  Sterling  Choate, 300.00 

Class  of  1802, 800.00 

"         1814, 126.00 

"        1815  (Kirkland), 200.00 

"         1817, 150.00 

1828, 150.00 

"         1841, 200.00 

"        1862  (Dana), 266.66 

1856, 600.00 

"         1867, 200.00 

Crowninshield, 466.66 

Warren  H.  Cudworth 800.00 

George  and  Martha  Derby, 250.00 

O.  W.  Doe, 100.00 

William  Samuel  Eliot, 250.00 

250.00 
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Richard  Augustine  Gambrill, 400.00 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin, 800.00 

Greenleaf, 3,200.00 

Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Lincoln, 250.00 

Hodges, 200.00 


Amount  carried  forward, $16,074.98 
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Table  No.  II,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $16,074.98 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarship*. 

Hollifl, 200.00 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, 500.00 

George  Emerson  Lowell, 466.66 

Matthews, 5,197.55 

William  Merrick, 200.00 

Morey, 800.00 

Iiady  Mowlaon, 266.66 

Pennoyer, 290.00 

Class  of  1835, 150.00 

Pall  River, 80.00 

Benjamin  D.  Greene, 100.00 

Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden, 200.00 

Bebeooa  A.  Perkins 150.00 

Henry  Bromfleld  Rogers, 200.00 

Sales, 288.84 

Saltonstall, 200.00 

Mary  Saltonstall, 850.00 

Savage, 800.00 

Sever, 150.00 

Sewall, 400.00 

Shattnok, 2,000.00 

Blade, 250.00 

Thayer 8,000.00 

Gorham  Thomas, 200.00 

Toppan, 800.00 

Townsend, 1,188.82 

Walcott, 288.84 

Whiting, 888.84 

Storey, 150.00   $83,609.19 

Paid  other  Beneficiaries  from  the  following  Funds. 

Exhibitions, $770.60 

Qniney  Tufts, 425.00 

Day, 213.16 

Munroe, 400.00 

Price  Greenleaf  Aid, 14,980.00     16,788.76 

Prizes. 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, $195.00 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations, 575.00 

Sales, 45.00 

"Deturs"  from  Hopkins  Donation, 244.16       1,059.16 

Amount  carried  forward, $51,407.11 
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Table  No.  II,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $51,407.11 

Hemenway  Gymnasium. 

Salaries  and  wages, $6,406.50 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 1,642.92 

Fuel,  water,  gas,  printing,  and  sundries,  1,960.95 

Repairs  and  improvements, 494.66 

Apparatus, 750.00 

Insurance, 692.50  $11,947.53 

Less  amount  received  from  other  departments, .      2,560.32       9,387.21 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Spent  on  building  and  fixtures, $481.84 

Laboratory  expenses, $3,178.67 

Less  part  paid  by  the  College, 600.00     2,578.67       3,060.51 

The  Joseph  Lowering  Fund  for  Physical  Research. 

Paid  sundry  accounts, 450.61 

John  E.  Thayer  Fund. 

Expenses  of  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 408.63 

Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1866. 

Printing  Studies  in  Classical  Philology, 300.00 

Sanskrit  Department. 

Printing  Harvard  Oriental  Series,  &c 1,898.86 

Charles  Fsirohild's  gift  for  Geological  Department. 

Services  and  expenses, 950.00 

Salaries  for  instruction, 241,649.65 

Payments  for  College  Edifices  not  valued  on  Treasurer's 
books. 

Cleaning  and  care, $15,984.54 

Insurance, 3,362.75 

Repairs,  improvements,  &c, 6,640.94 

Part  of  cost  of  Conant  Hall  from  income  thereof,  5,095.58 

Part  of  cost  of  Perkins  Hall  from  income  thereof,  4,805.48      35,889.24 


Cyrus  M.  Warren  Fund. 

Expenses  in  Chemical  Department, 50.00 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Museum. 

For  salaries,  labor,  repairs,  materials,  &c,    ....   $12,447.49 

Interest  on  advances, 568.90      13,011.39 

Herbarium. 

For  salaries,  labor,  repairs,  materials,  &c., 9,249.68 

Amount  carried  forward  , $367,712.89 
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Table  No.  II,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $867,712.89 

Summer  School*. 

Salaries, $8,806.00 

Clerical  services, 435.80 

Supplies,  materials,  cleaning,  &c, 747.47 

Printing, 954.00 

Advertising, 820.87 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 177.80 

Stationery  and  postage, 678.98      12,118.87 

Paid  from  gifts  for  books  for  Political  Economy  Dept.,  $18.01 

"        "        "      "       "       "    French                       "  384.95 

44        k4      "       "       "    Mathematics              "  4.35 

44        "        "      "       "       "    German                     "  34.15 

44        "        "      44       "       "    Social  Questions,  73.85 

44        '*        44      44       44       "    Classical  Library,  246.01 

"        *4        "      44       44       "    Historical     44  170.51 

4k        44        44      44       44       44    Music,  74.19        1,00*5.02 

Paid  from  gifts  for  illustrated  lectures  in  Latin  and 

Greek  Departments, $12.00 

Paid  from  gifts  for  Greek  Department, 250.00          262.00 

Appropriatiations  for  collections,  laboratories,  &c. 

Physical  apparatus  (Prof.  Trowbridge), $800.00 

Mineralogy  (Prof.  Jackson), 800.00 

Chemistry  (Prof.  H.B.Hill), 600.00 

Botany  (Prof.  Goodaie), 200.00 

Botany  (Prof.  Farlow), 200.00 

Zoology  (Prof.  Mark), 200.00 

Zoology,  for  publications, 400.00 

Psychology  (Prof.  Miinsterberg), 200.00 

English  (Prof.  Child), 150.00 

Modern  Languages,  for  publications, 300.00 

Drawing  (Asst.  Prof.  Moore), 100.00            » 

Fine  Arts  (Asst.  Prof.  Moore), 150.00 

Laboratory  fees  appropriated, 15,339.55 

Fuel  and  service  in  Nat.  Hist.  Laboratories,     .    .   .  1,600.00 
Expenditures  by  Mus.  Comp.  Zoology  on  account  of 

Undergraduate  Department, 1,500.00 

Fuel,  services,  etc.,  in  Jefferson  Ph.  Laboratory,  600.00     22,439.55 

Appleton  Chapel. 

Preaching  and  morning  services, $3,140.00 

Organist  and  Choir-master, 1,500.00 

Choir, 1,250.00 

Music  and  binding, 241.64 

Hymn  Books, 1,158.06 

Fuel,  gas,  cleaning,  &c, 1,058.56 

Services  and  wages, 206.00 

Furniture, 36.53       8,590.79 

Amount  carried  forward, $412,130.12 
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Table  No.  II,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, (412,130.12 

General  Expenses. 

Deans    and    Chairmen    of    Committees,   salaries, 

clerical  and  office  expenses, $10,598.25 

Medical  Visitor, 1,000.00 

Admission  examinations, 2,281.23 

Commencement  Dinner, 670.48 

Music,  Class-Day, 125.00 

Pews  hired  in  Cambridge  churches, 1,663.50 

Printing  office,  expenses, $19,358.08 

Less  receipts, 16,308.82  3,049.76 

Printing, 248.14 

Services  of  examiners  and  proctors, 4,326.75 

"        "  assistants  to  instructors, 3,199.10 

"        "  undergraduates, 130.01 

Attendant  in  Geological  Library, 250.00 

Attendants  in  Historical  Library, 405.00 

Attendants  in  Laboratories, 924.00 

Advertising, 71.88 

Fuel, 6,787.61 

Furniture, 461.47 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 1,491.52 

Gas, 4,211.04 

Waterrates, 711.19 

Stationery  and  postage, 305.58 

Legal  expenses, 37.94 

Supplies,  tools,  and  materials, 742.71 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 73.00 

Watchmen, 871.00 

Commission  on  Admission  to  N.  E.  Colleges,    .    .   .  117.04 

Books, 15.48 

Examination  of  Schools, 147.50 

Use  of  Grays  18  by  English  department, 100.00      45,016.13 

$457,146.25 


Table  No.  III. 

THE    LIBRARY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Subscription  for  Library,  (1859) $475.50 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditoh, 97.04 

Amount  carried  forward, $572.54 
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Table  No.  Ill,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $572.64 

Income  of  the  following  Funds,  etc.  (continued). 

Bright,  4  income  of  the  Bright  Legacy,  ....  1,180.00 

Constantius,  i  of  income, 586.22 

Edwin  Conant,  i  of  income, 887.77 

Benny, 288.84 

Eliza  Farrar, 241.68 

Horace  A.  Haven, 144.41 

Francis  B.  Hayes, 458.49 

George  Hayward, 287.89 

Thomas  Hollis, 107.62 

Sidney  Homer, 98.81 

Frederick  A.  Lane, 238.66 

IfOWell, 1,068.66 

Charles  Minot,  from  special  investment, ....  4,200.00 

Lucy  Osgood, 821.19 

Mary  Osgood, 816.85 

Francis  Bales, 178.86 

Stephen  Salisbury, 244.26 

Sever, 912.41 

Samuel  Shapleigh, 178.72 

George  B.  Sohier  (part  of), 49.99 

Charles  Sumner, 1,707.97 

Iohabod  Tucker,  from  special  investment,  .  .   .  200.00 

George  W.  Wales,  gift, $200.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,  .            14.19  214.19 

James  Walker, .  .  .  715.79 

Thomas  W.  Ward, 288.11 

Executors  of  Robert  Waterston, 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 28.30 

J.  Huntington  Woloott, 468.48     15,425.21 

James  Savage  Fund  for  general  expenses  (I  of  income) ,  $1, 198 .80 

Constantius           "       "          "         i  "     "  586.22 

Edwin  Conant       "       "          "         I  "     "  1,013.80 

Daniel Treadwell  "       "          "         589.01 

Daniel  Austin        "       "          "         281.66* 

Eben  Wright         "       "          "          4,520.00 

Jarvis                     "       "          "          22.60 

Price  Greenleaf    "       "          "         16,883.90 

Fees  for  use  of  Library, 130.00 

Sale  of  Harvard  Memorial  Biographies, 2.00 

Gifts  for  Library  Stack  Boom, $1,201.83 

"      "        u          "'         "     int.  on  balance,        424.40  1,626.23 

Sale  of  duplicate  books, 213.28 

Received  for  books  lost, 76.88 

Fines, 2.00     26,595.82 

(42,021.03 
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Table  No.  Ill,  continued. 


PAYMENTS. 
For  Books  from 

Subscription     Fund  (1859), $469.87 

Bowditoh         "      133.76 

Bright                "      1,223.62 

Conant            "     400.70 

Constantius     u     608.46 

Denny             u     235.70 

Farrar             "     256.40 

Haven              u     161.73 

Hayes              "     449.36 

Hayward         "     241.97 

Hollis                "     117.34 

Homer             u     74.23 

Lane                "     197.80 

Lowell             "     907.05 

Minot                  u      2,767.17 

Luoy  Osgood  "     296.07 

Mary  Osgood  "     340.24 

Sales                "     64.81 

Salisbury        "     ...  % 267.72 

Sever               "     1,112.04 

Shapleigh        "     141.13 

Sohier              "     174.40 

Sumner            "     2,108.21 

Tucker            u     202.99 

Walker            "     729.40 

Ward               "     209.46 

J.  Huntington  Woloott  Fund, 403.04 

Wales  Gift, 117.83 

Dante  Society  Gift, 55.01 

Duplicate  money, 145.17 

PumeSB  Gift, 4.00    $14,616.18 

Salaries  and  wages, $24,723.00 

Binding, 1,455.09 

Stationery  and  postage, 316.74 

Fuel, 966.99 

Repairs  and  improvements, 569.53 

Freight,  water,  supplies,  and  sundries, 582.05 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 827.70 

Furniture, 188.19 

Printing, 1,743.38 

Gore  Hall  alterations, 2,150.27     83,522.94 

$48,139.12 
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Table  No.  IV. 

DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  applicable  to  Salaries. 

Divinity  School,  balance, $1,225.46 

Benjamin  Bussey  Professorship, 1,698.80 

Parkman  Prof  essorship, 728.92 

John  HanQOOk  Prof essorship,     ....   $271.56 
C.  L.  Hanoook.    Interest,  ....  1,989.16 

From  special  investments,  .   .   .1,860.21  4,120.98 

Winn  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  .   .  2,275.64 

Frothingham  Professorship, 1,527.62 

Samuel  Dexter, 916.66 

Henry  Lienow, 415.16 

Mary  F.  Townsend, 287.80 

Winthrbp  Ward, 94.92 

Samuel  Hoar, 47.46 

Abraham  W.  Fuller, 47.46 

Caroline  Merriam, 47.46 

Joseph  Baker, .' 855.95 

Thomas  TUeston  of  New  York  Endowment,  .   .  1,808.00 

Oliver  Ames, 768.40 

Henry  F.  Kidder, 452.00 

Abby  Crocker  Richmond, 45.20 

New  Endowment  (1879), 8,228.50 

William  B.  Spooner, 452.00  $20,488.84 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Jackson  Foundation, $646.80 

Thomas  Cary, 289.61 

George  Chapman, 114.81 

Joshua  Clapp, 190.65 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 220.71 

Nancy  Kendall, 149.52      1,562.10 

Income  of  other  Funds. 

Joshua  Clapp, $98.45 

William  Fomroy, . 47.46 

Hannah  C.  Andrews, 23.73 

Lewis  Gould, 41.18 

Daniel  Austin, 40.23 

Abner  W.  Buttrick, 592.07 

Adams  Ayer, 45.20 

John  W.  Quinby, 71.28 

John  L.  Russell, 45.20 

Edwin  Conant, 226.00 

Louisa  J.  Hall, 23.46 

Bushton  Dashwood  Burr, 66.90 

Interest  on  Beneficiary  money  returned  (balance),  .  150.92       1,472.08 

Amount  carried  forward, $23,523.02 
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Table  No.  IV,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $23,523.02 

Benjamin  Bussey  Trust  (i  of  net  income  for  use  of 

this  School), 8,005.17 

Gift  from  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education, 1,300.00 

Sale  of  duplicate  books,  &c, 103.38 

Insurance, 17.50 

Fines, 8.25 

Term  Bills. 

Instruction, $3,670.87 

Receipts  from  Divinity  Hall, 2,970.00  6,640.87 

$39,598.19 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $21,399.79 

Services  and  wages, 1,500.00 

Cataloguing, 1,192.37 

Books  and  binding, 652.86 

Printing, 136.00 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium,  . 168.00 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improvements, 441.98 

Furniture, 412.21 

Cleaning  and  care  of  rooms, 1,337.50 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water, 849.47 

Stationery  and  postage, 65.80 

Advertising, 94.60 

Diplomas,  and  sundries, 283.88 

Collation, 87.25 

Taxes  on  Chelsea  Real  Estate, 35.26    $28,656.97 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships. 

Jackson  Foundation, $640.00 

Thomas  Cary, 320.00 

George  Chapman, 100.00 

Joshua  Clapp, 180.00 

Nancy  Kendall, 93.32 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 133.34      1,466.66 

Paid  beneficiaries  from  the  following  Funds  : 

Abner  W.  Buttriok, $586.66 

William  Pomroy, 50.82         637.48 

Paid  for  Books  from  the  following  Funds  : 

Louisa  J.  Hall, $7.43 

Bushton  Dashwood  Burr, 49.80  57.23 

$30,818.34 
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Table  No.  V. 
LAW    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Law  School,  balance, $8,952.11 

Nathan  Dane  Professorship, 711.90 

Benjamin  Bussey    u           1,088.90 

Isaac  Boyall           "           877.01 

Weld                          "            4,298.78 

Bemis                            u             2,478.59 

Law  School  Book  Fund, 2,125.85 

Benjamin  Bussey  Trust   (i  of  net  income  for 

use  of  this  School), 8,005.16 

John  Foster,  income  for  Law  Students  every 

second  year, 148.87   $28,171.17 

Term  Bills,  instruction,      59,860.00 

Anonymous  gift  for   instruction  in  the   Peculiarities    of   Massa- 
chusetts Law, 1,000.00 

Sale  of  books, 8.00 

$83,584.17 


PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $35,100.00 

Librarian  and  Assistants, 4,890.07 

Services  of  examiners  and  proctors, 169.90 

Scholarships, 2,700.00 

Books  and  binding, 8,598.77 

Printing, 8,109.75 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium, 1,357.44 

Repairs  and  improvements, 808.48 

Furniture, 104.99 

Janitor,  cleaning,  &c, 1,791.51 

Fuel, 829.69 

Gas, 737.88 

Water  rates, 63.00 

Stationery  and  postage, 399.86 

Advertising, 868.90 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 457.23    $56,487.47 
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Table  No.  VI. 


MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 


RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Medical  School,  balance, $3,762.97 

JaokSOn, 867.62 

Warren,  for  Anatomical  Museum, 614.81 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  for  Medical  Prizes,  153.23 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  "       "      Books,  188.03 

George  C.  Shattuok, 774.23 

Hersey  Professorship,  J  income  of  the  fund,  .   .  365.53 

Medical  Library  Fund, 52.93 

Quinoy  Tufts, 90.40 

David  Williams  Cheever  Scholarship,    .  .  .  246.70 

Isaac  Sweetser  Scholarship, 274.00 

O.  W.  Doe                "          100.00 

C.  P.  Strong             u          171.90 

C.  M.  Jones              "          273.01 

Alfred  Hosmer  Linder  Scholarship,    ....  18.85 

George  Cheyne  Shattuok  Memorial  Fellowship,  244.13 

John  Ware                             "             "  233.05 

Charles  Eliot  Ware              "             "  243.72 

Edward  M.  Barringer, l, 153.19 

Henry  Harris,  4  of  income, 676.62 

Mary  W.  Swett, 712.58 

Samuel  W.  Swett, 904.00 

Samuel  E.  Fitz, 82.99 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch, 290.00 

New  subscription  (1888), 1,751.50 

Ellis  Gifts  (balance), 44.41    $14,810.30 

Gifts  for  present  use, 8,980.00 

Term  Bills. 

Instruction, *.   .  $89,529.73 

Graduation  fees, 1,890.00 

In  Chemical  Laboratory,  breakage  and  chemicals,  .  1,652.51 

In  Practical  Anatomy,  use  of  material, 844.00 

In  Embryology,  use  of  material, 88.00 

Extra  examination  fees, 164.00 

94,168.24 

From  Dental  and  Veterinary  Schools  for  Laboratory  instruction,  1,020.00 

Repayment  of  advances  for  the  purchase  of  microscopes, 604.25 

Sale  of  old  material, 5.25 

Unexpended  balance  of  appropriation  returned, 2.00 

$114,090.04 
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Table  No.  VI,  cohtiwubd. 

PAYMENTS. 

Boylaton  Medical  Prices. 

•  Advertising, $50.00 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum. 

Expenses  and  additions  to  collection, 441.24 

Edward  M.  Barringer  Scholarship  No  1,      $290.00 

"          "            "                   "            "   2,         200.00  $490.00 

David  Williams  Cheever  Scholarship, 200.00 

Isaac  Sweetser  Scholarship, 200.00 

CM.  Jones              "           200.00 

O.  W.  Doe                u           100.00 

Charles  Pratt  Strong  Scholarship, 100.00 

John  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship, 225.00 

Charles  Eliot  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship, 225.00 

George  Cheyne  Shattuok  Memorial  Fellowship,    .  450.00 

Faculty  Scholarships, 800.00 

Beneficiaries  from  Foster  income, 150.00       3,140.00 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditoh  Fund,  Physiological  apparatus,  Ac,  .  484.42 
Ellis  Gifts,  Expenses  and  salaries,  Physiology  and  Pathological 

Bacteriology, 2,619.42 

Books  and  binding,  from  Boylston  Fund  for  Books, 405.24 

Chemical  Laboratory, $1,622.41 

Physiological  Laboratory, 400.00 

Anatomy, 2,500.00 

Pathological  Laboratory,   .   .   .    , 600.00 

Bacteriological  Laboratory, 868.00 

Obstetrics, 200.00 

Histology  and  Embryology, 803.00 

Therapeutics  and  Hygiene, 180.00 

Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics, 250.00 

Gynaecology, 25.00 

Clinical  Surgery, 50.00 

Nervous  Diseases, 25.00 

Salaries  for  instruction, 72,975.00 

Repairs  and  improrements, 4,579.66 

Refrigerators, 2,842.32      87,920.39 

Graduates  courses,  fees  repaid  to  Instructors, $2,010.83 

Summer        "            "        "      "           "            2,375.00       4,385.83 

General  Expenses. 

Adyertising  and  catalogues, $1,027.00 

Fuel, 1,807.69 

Gas, 1,464.88 

Insurance, 25.00 

Printing, 563.35 

Amounts  carried  forward, $4,887.92  $99,446.54 
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Table  No.  VI,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $4)887.92    $99,446.54 

General  Expenses  (continued) . 

Dean,  Secretary,  Proctors,  Clerks,  lab'ry  attendants,  4,842.80 

Stationery  and  postage, 690.69 

Water  rates, 908.40 

Furniture, 345.85 

Mechanics,  janitor,  and  cleaning, 5,130.42 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 823.16 

Supplies,  tools,  and  material, 1,722.69 

Collations,. 120.00 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 690.00 

Legal  services, 28.38 

Electric  power, 279.09      20,468.90 

$119,915.44 


Table  No.  VII. 

DENTAL    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Dental  School,  balance, $554.47 

Endowment, 689.57 

Gifts  for  new  building, 406.41      $1,650.45 

Term  bills  for  instruction, 12,800.00 

Fees  from  Infirmary, $4,600.00 

"       "      Laboratory, 1,985.70        6,585.70 

Gifts  for  present  use, 75.00 

*k       "  new  building, 8,000.00 


$24,111.15 

PAYMENTS. 

Advertising, $309.45 

Care  of  rooms  and  cleaning, 945.85 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 320.47 

Fuel, 469.48 

Gas, 148.60 

Supplies,  Ac, 8,345.77 

Furniture, 249.08 

Repairs  and  improvement*, 4,501.44 

Amount  carried  forward, $10,290.14 
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Table  No.  VII,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $10,290.14 

Salaries  for  instruction, 8,260.00 

Stationery  and  postage, 217.62 

Water  rates, 81.20 

Medical  School,  for  Laboratory  instruction, 508.00 

Printing, 271.51 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 541.70 

Services  and  wages, /  .    .   .  408.72 

Legal  services, 82.68    $20,601.57 


Table  No.  VIII. 
LAWRENCE   SCIENTIFIC   SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  balance, $243.27 

Professorship  of  Engineering, 1,844.43 

Abbott  Lawrence, 2,781.43 

James  Lawrence, 2,276.95 

John  B.  Barringer, 1,387.05 

George  A.  Gardner, 256.10     $8,789.23 

Term  Bills,  for  instruction, 45,405.00 

Laboratory  fees, 66.25 

Gifts  for  present  use, 5,500.00 

$59,760.48 
PAYMENTS. 

George  A.  Gardner  Fund. 

Photographs,  &c.,  for  Geological  department,  .    .   .  $426.42 

Salaries  for  instruction, 88,449.76 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 11,581.83 

Books  and  binding, 1,574.05 

Printing, 675.00 

Fuel, 876.45 

Gas, 101.05 

Janitor  and  cleaning, 746.70 

Repairs  and  improvements, 4,215.86 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium, 1,034.88 

Furniture, 1,318.80 

Advertising, 505.23 

Stationery  and  postage, 585.28 

Services  and  wages, 1,737.32 

Amount  carried  forward, $68,828.63 
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Table  No.  VIII,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $63,823.63 

Supplies,  tools,  and  materials, 1,965.95 

Electric  power, 542.33 

Scholarships, 3,500.00 

Beneficiaries, 600.00 

Water, 61.50 

Insurance, 84.00 

Sundries, 759.95 

Laboratory  Attendant, 60.00 

Library  Attendant, 696.80 

Appropriation  for  Department  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene ,  66 .25 

Mechanics' services  in  "          "           '          "          "  900.00 

"              "            u           "  Electrical  Engineering,  .  892.19 

"              "            "          **  Mechanical        "  1,336.05    $75,287.65 


Table  No.  IX. 

MUSEUM   OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum, $2,260.00 

Agassis  Memorial,  interest, $12,615.27 

From  special  investment, 941.71    13,556.98 

Teachers  and  Pupils, .  .  .        343.25 

Humboldt, 349.89 

Permanent  Fund  for  Museum  of  Zoology,   ....       5,309.60 

Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship, 236.85   $22,056.57 

Sturgis  Hooper, 4,520.00 

$26,576.57 

PAYMENTS. 

Paid  on  the  order  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  from  the  following  Funds. 

Gray, $2,260.00 

Agassis  Memorial,  general  expenses, 9,347.39 

Agassis  Memorial,  advances  repaid 4,209.59 

Teachers  and  Pupils, 343.25 

Humboldt, 349.89 

Permanent, 5,309.60    $21,819.72 

Sturgis  Hooper,  Professor  of  Geology, .   .  .         4,590.00 

$26,409.72 
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Table  No.  X. 

OBSERVATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Edward  B.  Phillips, $4,985.29 

James  Hayward, 949.20 

Robert  Treat  Paine, 12,364.82 

Paine  Professorship  of  Practical  Astronomy,     .   .  2,260.00 
Uriah  A.  Boyden,  interest,     ....     $9,427.54 

For  use  of  apparatus, 190.00  9,617.54 

Augustus  Story , ....  604.78 

David  Sears, 1,875.07 

Josiah  Quinoy, 474.96 

James  Savage  (i  of  net  income), 899.60 

Charlotte  Harris, 90.40 

Thomas  G.  Appleton, 226.00 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch, 118.00 

New  Endowment  (1882), 2,260.00    $35,720.66 

Sale  of  Observatory  publications, $84.69 

"     "  grass, 20.00           104.69 

Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  gift  for  special  research  (ad- 
ditional),    $9,999.96 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,      48.73      10,048.69 

Miss  Catherine  W.  Brace's  gift  for  a  photographic  telescope, 

interest  on  unexpended  balance,  .* 480.02 

Use  of  house  by  College  officer, 600.00 

From  A.  Lawrenoe  Botch,  on  account  of  publishing  Annals,  .            244.98 


$47,199.04 

4 


Ayments. 


From  Uriah  A«  Boyden  Fund,  supplies,  apparatus, 

services,  &c., $8,706.17 

u     Draper  Memorial,  supplies,  apparatus,  services, 

Ac., 8,628.60 

"     Brace  gift  for  telescope, 14,601.25 

u     Josiah   Quinoy   Fund,  printing    Observatory 

publications, 1,198.75 

Salaries,        $9,500.00 

Services  and  wages, 7,381.89 

Cleaning  and  care  of  Observatory, 497.38 

Gas, 87.59 

Amounts  carried  forward, $17,416.86    $33,129.77 
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Table  No.  X,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $17,416.86  $33,129.77 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  including  repairs  on  same,  .  669.08 

Repairs  and  improvements  on  buildings  and  grounds,     .  1,864.79 

Stationery,  postage,  and  telegraphing, 543.98 

Fuel, 850.11 

Books  and  binding, 888.54 

Water, 15.50 

Printing, 689.57 

Freight,  chemicals,  and  sundries, 256.25 

Furniture, 202.96 

Interest  on  advances,  .  v 254.88 

Supplies  and  materials,  •   •   • 426.20 

UBe  of  house, 90.00      23,618.67 


$56,748.44 


Table  No.  XI. 

BUSSEY   INSTITUTION. 
RECEIPTS. 

■ 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, $747.25 

From  Bussey  Trust  (£  net  income), 16,010.38 

Fees  for  instruction, 860.00 

Sale  of  wood,  hay,  and  sundries, 509.11 

Horticultural  Department,  prizes,  sale  of  flowers,  plants, 

Ac, 2,244.32 

Board  of  horses,  cattle,  &c, 2,186.67    $22,057.68 

»  —~ — — — " -                    - 

* 

PAYMENT*. 

Salaries, $6,227.40 

Books, 51.75 

Fuel, 98.96 

Services  and  wages, 2,238.56 

Horticultural  Department,  expenses, 2,653.47 

Repairs  and  improvements, 1,873.81 

Grain,  farming  tools,  &c, 623.74 

Advertising, 79.50 

Freight,  telegrams,  weighing  hay,  &c, 41.66 

Insurance, 45.00 

Legal  expenses, 58.24 

Repayments  to  Bussey  Real  Estate, 10,866.26    $24,358.85 
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Table  No.  XI,  continued. 
James  Arnold  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Income  of  Fund, $7,069.91 

Payments. 
19/20  of  income  carried  to  Arnold  Arboretum, $6,716.42 


• 


Arnold  Arboretum. 

Receipts. 

Income  from  James  Arnold  Fund, $6,716.42 

Interest  on  Gifts  for  construction  account, 321.85 

Interest  on  deposit  with  New  England  Trust  Co.,    .   .   .  9.75 

Sale  of  wood,  grass,  Ac., 244.00     $7,292.02 

Gift  for  purchase  of  hooks, 1,938.00 

$9,230.02 
Payments. 

Salary  of  Director  and  Assistant, $8,500.00 

Expenses  of  Arboretum,  sendees,  labor,  &c., 7,709.34 

Specimens  and  expenses  for  Herbarium  and  Museum,  .  544.41 

Books, 1,956.61    $18,709.26 


Table  No.  XII. 

SCHOOL  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

RECEIPTS. 

Term  bills,  for  instruction, $5,913.10 

41       "      "  graduation  fees, 300.00 

"       "      »*  use  of  microscopes, 92.00  $6,305.10 

Fees  from  Hospital  and  Forge, 15,703.68 

Interest  on  deposit  with  New  England  Trust  Co.,  ....  3.79 

Use  of  room  by  State  of  Massachusetts, 200.00 

Insurance, 12.00    $22,224.47 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries,    .   .  •. $7,750.00 

Services  and  wages, 6,212.47 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 213.17 

Rent, 1,480.00 

Hay,  grain,  supplies,  &c., 4,749.82 

Amount  carried  forward, $20,405.46    ' 
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Table  No.  XII,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $20,405.46 

Printing, 175.88 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone,  &c, 393.91 

Repairs  and  improvements, 448.82 

Fuel, 225.10 

Water, 66.60 

Gas, • 138.50 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 299.23 

Taxes, 257.28 

Interest  on  advances, 1,306.97 

Advertising, 366.94 

Medical  School,  for  Laboratory  instruction, 512.00 

Insurance, 180.00 

Delegates' expenses, 77.00    $24,847.69 


Table  No.  XIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS   FUNDS. 
Bussey  Trust. 

Receipts. 
Net  income  from  Real  Estate, $37,068.56 

Payments. 

Annuities, $5,047.90 

One-half  of  the  remaining  income  to  Bussey  Institution,  16,010 .83 
One-quarter            "               "           Divinity  School,  .   .       8,005.17 
"         "                  "               "           Law  School,     .    .    .       8,005.16    $37,068.56 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Income  of  special  investment, $35,767.80 

Payments. 

Scholarships, $3,200.00 

Beneficiary  money  transferred  to  College  account,  .    .    .      16,383.90 

Balance  of  income  for  Library  expenses, 16,388.90    $35,967.80 


Gray  Fund  for 

Receipts. 

Interest  on  Fund, $723.06 

From  sale  of  Catalogues, 28.00         $751.06 

Payments. 
To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, $374.25 


• 
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Table  No.  XIII,  continued. 
Daniel  Williams  Fund. 

Receipt  t. 
Interest  on  Fund, $741.14 

Payment*. 

Treasurer  of  Mashpee  Indians, $529.91 

"  Herring  Pond  Indians, 264.96         $794.87 


it 


Sarah  Winslow  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Interest  on  Fund, $216.87 

Payments. 

Minister  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass., $113.37 

Teacher  at              "                "         113.37 

Commission  on  income  credited  to  University, 5.82         $232.56 


Class  Funds. 

Receipts. 

Class  of  1834,  income  of  special  investment,  ....  $40.00 

4i        "   1863,      "        «      "  "  ....  145.00        $185.00 

Payments. 

To  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1834, $40.00 

"        "  »    u        "       "   1853, 145.00         $185.00 


Huntington  Frothingham  Woloott  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Interest  on  Fund, $452.00 

Payments. 

Treasurer  of  the  Feabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology, $508.15 

John  Witt  Randall  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Interest  on  Fund, <   .       $1,897.86 

Payments. 
Salary  of  Curator  and  expenses, $683.70 
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Table  No.  XIII,  continued. 
Sundry  Accounts. 

Receipts, 

Gospel  Church  Fund  (accumulating) . 

Interest  on  Fund, $208.51 

Kobert  Troup  Paine  Fund  (accumulating) . 

From  special  investment, 1,295.00 

Gore  Annuity  Fund,  interest, 1,263.16 

Lucy  Osgood  Annuity  Fund,  interest, 194.90 

George  William  Sawin  Annuity  Fund,  income  of 
special  investments, 144.27 

O.  W.  Doe  Scholarship  Fund, 

Part  of  interest  on  Fund, 32.83 

Robert  C.  Winthrop  Scholarship  Fund,  interest,  .  .  75.35 

Henry  Willard  Williams  Fund,  interest, .....      1,390.50 

Advances    to    School    of    Veterinary  Medicine,    from 
General  Investments, 2,623.22 

Advances  to  Woodland  Hill  Fund,  from  General  Invest- 
ments,           2,186.93 

Advances  to  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  from  General 

Investments, 9,974.43 

Advances  to  Botanic  Department,  from  General  Invest- 
ments,           3,421.06 

Edwin  Conant  Bequest,  gain  from  change  of  special 
Investment, 99.80 

Bursar's  sundry  accounts, 24,909.35    $47,819.31 

Payments. 

Gore  Fund,  annuity, $300.00 

Lucy  Osgood  Fund,  annuity, 420.00 

Henry  Willard  Williams  Fund,  annuity,   ....  1,390.50 

George  William  Sawin  Fund,  annuity, 144.27 

Gurney  Fund,  annuities, 1,000.00 

Advances  to  Observatory,  repaid  in  part, 2,271.62 

Temporary  deposits,  repaid  in  part, 440.00 

Bussey  Trust. 

Legacies  paid  to  Mrs. Motley' 8  children,  $18,000.00 

Transferred  to  Woodland  Hill  Fund,  .   .       2,383.62  20,383.62 

« 

Woodland  Hill  Fund. 

Transferred  to  Bussey  Real  Estate,  .   .     $7,322.92 
Less  »  from  "  "  $2,752.37 

"      "  "      "        Trust,    2,383.62      5,135.99      2,186.93 

Overpayments  of  interest  repaid. 

From  Dental  School  Building  Fund,  .   .        $348.39 
"     Huntington   Prothingham 

Woleott  Fund, 24.15         372.54    $28,909.48 
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University, 

College, 

Library, 

Divinity  School, 

Law  School, 

Medical  School, 

Dental  School, 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  .  .  . 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,   . 

Observatory, 

c  Buflsey  Institution, 

•J  James  Arnold  Fund, 

I  Arnold  Arboretum, 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,    .   . 

Bussey  Trust, 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings,  .... 

Daniel  Williams  Fund,    .  .  .  . 
Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 

Class  Funds, 

HnntingtonFrothinghamWol- 

COttFund, 

John  Witt  Randall  Fund,  .  .  . 
Sundry  Accounts, 


Receipt*. 

$82,261.56 

497,784.87 

42,021.08 

89,598.19 

83,584.17 

114,090.04 

24,111.15 

69,760.48 

26,676.57 

47,199.04 

22,057.68 

7,069.91 

9,230.02 

22,224.47 

37,068.66 

35,767.80 

751.06 

741.14 

216.87 

185.00 

452.00 

1,397.86 

47,819.81 


Payments. 

$253,596.24 

457,146.25 

48,139.12 

80,818.84 

66,487.47 

119,915.44 

20,601.57 

75,287.65 

26,409.72 

56,748.44 

24,368.35 

6,716.42 

13,709.26 

24,847.69 

37,068.56 

85,967.80 

374.25 

794.87 

232.56 

185.00 

508.15 

683.70 

28,909.48 


$1,201,908.78      $1,319,506.83 

1,201,908.78 


Balance, 


$117,597.55 


Which  is  the  net  decrease  of  the  Funds  and  balances,  excluding  gifts  for  capital 
account,  as  also  shown  on  page  33.  This  decrease  is  less  than  the  amount  of 
the  payments  made  during  the  year  for  the  construction  of  Perkins  Hall, 
Conant  Hall,  and  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  from  the  bequests  given  there- 
for, as  stated  on  page  45. 


VI 


Certificate  of  the  Committees  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  of  Harvard 
College^  for  examining  ike  Books  ond  Accounts  of  the  Treasurer  entered 
in  ike  Journal  kept  by  him. 

The  committees  appointed  by  the  Corporation  and  Overseer*  of  Harvard 
College  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  ending 
July  31,  1895,  have,  with  the  assistance  of  an  expert  chosen  by  them,  examined 
and  audited  the  Cash  book  covering  the  period  from  August  1,  1894,  to  July  81, 
1895,  inclusive,  and  have  seen  that  all  the  bonds,  notes,  mortgages,  certificates 
of  stock,  and  other  evidences  of  property,  which  were  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  said  year,  or  have  been  received  by  him  during  said  year,  are  now  in  his 
possession,  or  are  fully  accounted  for  by  entries  made  therein ;  they  have  also 
noticed  all  payments,  both  of  principal  and  interest,  indorsed  on  any  of  said 
bonds  or  notes,  and  have  seen  that  the  amounts  so  indorsed  have  been  duly 
credited  to  the  College. 

They  have  in  like  manner  satisfied  themselves  that  all  the  entries  for  moneys 
expended  by  the  Treasurer,  or  charged  in  his  books  to  the  College,  are  well 
vouched ;  such  of  them  as  are  not  supported  by  counter  entries  being  proved  by 
regular  vouchers  and  receipts. 

They  have  also  seen  that  all  the  entries  for  said  year  are  duly  transferred  to 
the  Ledger,  and  that  the  accounts  there  are  rightly  cast,  and  the  balances  carried 
forward  correctly  to  new  accounts. 


(Signed,) 


FRANCIS  C.  LOWELL, 


} 


Committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Corporation. 


MOSES  WILLIAMS, 
T.  JEFFERSON   COOLIDGE, 
CHARLES   HENRY  PARKER, 
ISRAEL  M.  SPELMAN, 
JACOB  C.  ROGERS, 
JOHN  L.  GARDNER, 


Committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers. 


Boston,  January  4,  1896. 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT 1-76 


PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  FOR  1895-96. 


To  the  Board  of  Overseers: — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  Report  for  the  academic  year  1895-96 ;  namely,  from 
September  26th,  1895,  to  October  1st,  1896 :  — 

Martin  Brimmer,  a  Fellow  of  the  Corporation,  died  on  the 
14th  of  January,  1896,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
He  had  served  the  University  twenty-nine  years,  seven  years 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  and  twenty-two  years  as 
a  member  of  the  Corporation.  In  both  boards  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  patience,  courtesy,  sound  judgment,  and  gentle 
decision.  He  made  the  finest  use  of  wealth  and  leisure,  devot- 
ing both  to  the  promotion  of  art,  charities,  good  government, 
and  education.  Public-spirited,  magnanimous,  upright,  and 
serene,  he  was  a  true  type  of  the  republican  gentleman. 

Josiah  Dwight  Whitney,  Sturgis-Hooper  Professor  of  Geol- 
ogy, died  on  the  9th  of  August,  1896,  in  the  seventy-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  Professor  Whitney  was  already  an  eminent 
geologist  and  geographer  when  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
University  in  1865.  He  labored  strenuously  during  his  whole 
term  of  service  to  advance  knowledge  of  geography  and 
economic  geology,  and  set  an  inspiring  example  to  his  pupils 
of  ardor  and  integrity  in  scientific  investigation.  He  enriched 
the  University  collections  of  specimens  and  books  on  his  sub- 
jects, and  always  lent  his  influence  in  favor  of  high  standards 
of  scholarly  industry  and  attainment  throughout  the  University. 
To  his  knowledge  of  physiography  he  added  a  large  acquaint- 
ance with  music  and  a  great  love  of  it. 

Francis  James  Child,  Professor  of  English,  died  on  the  11th 
of  September,  1896,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 


6  •  DEATHS. 

He  was  first  appointed  Tutor  in  1846,  served  five  years  in  that 
capacity,  was  then  promoted  to  the  Boylston  Professorship  of 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  and  finally  in  1876  was  made  Professor 
of  English.  He  thus  filled  out  fifty  years  of  punctual,  diligent, 
and  devoted  service  as  a  teacher  in  Harvard  College.  In 
English  literature  and  the  historical  development  of  the  Eng  • 
lish  language  he  was  one  of  the  chief  scholars  of  the  time.  All 
his  colleagues  and  students  felt  the  influence  of  his  sincere  and 
affectionate  disposition,  his  lofty  aims,  and  his  high-minded 
way  of  life.  For  all  who  knew  him,  it  is  a  grievous  loss  that 
they  meet  him  no  more  in  the  accustomed  places. 

Daniel  Denison  Slade,  Professor  of  Applied  Zoology  from 
1871  to  1882  and  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Osteology  since 
1885,  died  on  the  11th  of  February,  1896,  in  the  seventy-third 
year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Slade  was  one  of  the  first  well  educated 
American  physicians  to  pay  attention  to  comparative  medicine, 
and  to  study  it  in  Europe.  He  was  consequently  ready  in  1871, 
when  the  Bussey  Institution  was  opened,  to  give  instruction  in 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  domestic  animals  ;  and  for 
eleven  years  he  taught  with  great  assiduity  and  acceptance  in 
that  School.  After  an  interval  of  three  years,  he  took  up  kin- 
dred scientific  work  as  Assistant  in  Osteology  in  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology  and  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Oste- 
ology. He  was  a  simple,  straight-forward,  industrious  man, 
who  had  a  clear  intelligence  and  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  In 
addition  to  his  attainments  as  physician  and  naturalist,  he  pos- 
sessed an  agreeable  faculty  of  writing,  which  he  exercised  in 
various  papers  on  the  interests  and  occupations  of  rural  and 
out-of-door  life. 

Eliot  Folger  Rogers,  A.B.  1890,  who  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  1894,  and  held  a  Parker  Fellowship  in 
Germany  for  the  year  1894-95,  was  appointed  Instructor 
in  Chemistry,  June  18th,  1895,  having  previously  served  for 
two  years  as  Assis&ant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  (1892-94). 
He  entered  on  his  duties  in  the  following  September ;  but'died 
suddenly  on  the  2d  of  October  in  consequence  of  mental  and 
physical  depression.  The  opening  career  of  one  who  had  been 
a  good  son,  a  faithful  student,  and  a  promising  young  teacher, 
was  thus  cut  short. 


A   NEW   STATUTE,  7 

On  the  suggestion  of  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Overseers 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Board,  the  President  and  Fellows 
and  the  Board  of  Overseers  this  year  enacted  a  new  statute, 
numbered  20,  concerning  the  appoiutinent  of  officers  with  the 
consent  of  the  Overseers.  The  new  statute  gives  a  list  of  the 
officers  who  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Corporation  with  the 
consent  of  the  Overseers.  The  effect  of  the  statute  is  to  make 
it  hereafter  unnecessary  to  procure  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers  to  the  appointment  of  instructors  for  the  term  of  one 
year,  assistants,  and  proctors.  These  annual  appointments 
have  of  late  years  become  very  numerous.  Thus,  for  1895-96 
there  were  appointed  97  instructors  for  the  term  of  one  year, 
114  assistants,  and  26  proctors,  making  a  total  of  237  appoint- 
ments. These  appointments  are  all  for  a  short  term,  and  are 
really  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  several  departments, 
or  of  the  teacher  for  whom  the  assistance  is  provided,  or  of 
some  administrative  officer.  Experience  has  proved  that  the 
Overseers,  or  individual  members  of  the  Board,  very  rarely 
have  knowledge  of  the  young  men  named ;  so  that  the  Over- 
seers' consent  to  the  appointments  proposed  by  the  Corporation 
has  been  a  formality.  The  new  statute  will  save  time  in  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  and  also  save  a  considerable  amount  oi 
clerical  labor. 

When  the  Graduate  School,  or  Department,  was  first  insti- 
tuted twenty-five  years  ago,  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  were 
obliged  to  lay  down  by  standing  votes,  in  advance  of  experience 
of  their  own,  the  rules  under  which  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  Doctor  of  Science  should  be 
conferred.  One  of  the  rules  was  that  a  graduate  of  any  other 
University  than  Harvard  must  spend  at  least  two  years  at  Har- 
vard University,  after  taking  his  Bachelor's  degree,  before  he 
could  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Under 
the  same  rule,  the  minimum  residence  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Science  was  declared  to  be  three  years  for  any  graduate  of 
another  university.  This  standing  rule  set  requirements  for  the 
two  doctorates  which  were  not  in  force  with  regard  to  any  other 
of  the  ordinary  degrees.  The  statute  on  degrees  (9)  simply 
prescribes  that  there  shall  be  at  least  one  year's  residence  for 
any  ordinary  degree.    On  the  2d  of  March  last  the  Corporation 


6  MIGRATION   OF   GRADUATE    STUDENTS. 

rescinded  this  requirement  of  1871  concerning  the  minimum 
residence  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or  Doctor  of 
Science,  and  put  these  two  degrees  on  the  same  footing  as 
regards  residence  with  all  the  other  ordinary  degrees.  The 
Overseers  concurred  in  this  action  of  the  Corporation.  The 
object  of  this  change  was  not  to  diminish  the  time  required  for 
procuring  the  degree  of  Doctor,  as  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  has  fully  shown,  page  134.  The  minimum  time  for 
obtaining  the  doctorate  seldom  proves  sufficient,  and  there  is 
no  tendency  to  reduce  the  requirements  for  the  doctorates ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  tendency  has  been  to  raise  those  require- 
ments. Of  the  140  persons  who  have  obtained  the  Harvard 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  between  1873  and  1896,  only 
18  have  obtained  it  in  two  years  after  taking  the  Bachelor's 
degree.  The  repeal  of  the  standing  vote  of  1871  is  intended 
to  encourage  graduate  students  at  all  the  American  universities 
which  maintain  graduate  schools  to  migrate  from  one  university 
to  another  during  the  period  of  study  for  the  doctorate,  taking 
the  degree  at  the  university  where  they  reside  during  the  last 
year.  The  Faculty  and  the  Governing  Boards  thought  it  well 
to  do  away  with  the  hindrance  to  migration  towards  Harvard 
which  the  rule  of  1871  presented.  They  thought  it  would 
be  safe  to  leave  the  requirement  concerning  residence  to  the 
general  statute,  without  changing  in  the  least  the  requirements 
as  to  study  and  attainments. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  1895,  before  appointments  began 
to  be  made  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  Corporation  gave  notice 
to  all  departments  that  after  the  year  1895-96  no  tuition  or 
laboratory  fees  would  be  remitted  to  assistants.  It  had  been 
found  by  experience  that  remission  of  fees  to  assistants  works 
unevenly,  and  gives  rise  to  misunderstandings  in  the  depart- 
ments concerning  the  real  compensation  of  assistants.  As  it 
was  not  intended  that  this  abolition  of  the  remission  of  fees 
should  make  the  assistantships  on  the  whole  less  desirable,  an 
addition  to  salaries  took  the  place  of  the  fees  remitted. 

A  vote  of  importance  was  adopted  by  the  Corporation  on 
the  2nd  of  March,  1896,  to  the  effect  that  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  three  departments  under  the  charge  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  —  namely,  Harvard  College,  the 
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Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  the  Graduate  School,  —  !>e 
combined  in  one  account.  The  instruction  furnished  by  this 
Faculty  is  resorted  to  indiscriminately  by  the  students  of  all 
three  departments,  and  it  is  impossible  to  divide  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  common  laboratories  and  collections.  There 
had  never  been  any  attempt  to  separate  the  receipts  and 
expenses  of  the  Graduate  School  from  those  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, the  instruction  in  these  two  departments  having  been 
commingled  in  such  a  way  that  a  division  of  the  cost  l>etween 
the  two  departments  would  have  been  practically  impossi- 
ble. The  accounts  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  had, 
on  the  other  hand,  always  been  kept  separate  from  those  of 
Harvard  College ;  but  for  more  than  twenty  years  past  this 
discrimination  had  been  maintained  only  by  a  highly  artificial 
assignment  of  a  part  of  the  salaries  of  certain  professors, 
instructors,  and  assistants  to  the  account  of  the  Scientific 
School.  The  instruction  given  the  students  in  the  two  depart- 
ments was  to  a  large  extent  common ;  and  the  Scientific  students 
had  come  to  have  the  use  of  many  of  the  laboratories,  collections, 
and  libraries  which  originally  had  been  provided  for  the  College, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  laboratories  of  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  had  been  freely  opened  to  College  stu- 
dents. So  long  as  the  Scientific  School  was  very  small,  the 
inconveniences  resulting  from  the  separation  of  the  accounts 
were  not  intolerable  ;  but  when  the  number  of  students  in  the 
Scientific  School  began  to  count  by  hundreds  the  separation  of 
the  accounts  became  too  unnatural  and  inconvenient  to  be  con- 
tinued. Accordingly  the  attempt  to  maintain  a  separate  account 
for  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  was  abandoned  in  the  year 
1895-96.  In  adopting  the  vote  of  March  2nd  the  Corporation 
had  no  intention  of  altering  in  any  way  the  present  proportions 
of  the  total  expenditure  between  Harvard  College  and  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School.  Neither  department  will  be  fostered 
at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  development  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  out  of  Harvard  College  during  the  the  last  twenty- 
four  years,  without  much  attention  paid  by  either  Faculty  or 
Corporation  to  the  financial  aspects  of  the  matter,  is  a  result 
which  would  hardly  have  been  anticipated  by  any  forelooking 
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student  of  the  problem.  The  Faculty  is  not  accustomed  to 
consider  the  financial  aspects  of  any  question  presented  to  them, 
and  has  felt  concerned  only  with  the  educational  side  of  the 
development.  In  the  Corporation  no  definite  increase  of  expen- 
diture chargeable  to  the  Graduate  School  ever  clearly  pre- 
sented itself.  The  work  of  many  professors  became  more 
advanced,  and  portions  of  the  more  elementary  work  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  do  were  placed  in  other  hands ;  but  the 
individual  salary  changes  from  year  to  year  were  hard  to  trace 
to  the  Graduate  School,  and  the  total  increase  of  salaries  in  any 
one  year  was  ordinarily  met  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  students.  Thus  quietly  came  about  an  important 
change  in  the  constitution  and  work  of  the  University. 

A  custom  having  arisen  in  several  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  entrusting  the  conduct  of  examinations  chiefly  to 
proctors,  the  President  and  Fellows,  thinking  it  of  the  first 
importance  that  the  examinations  on  which  recommendations 
for  the  ordinary  degrees  depend  should  be  conducted  with  dig- 
nity and  security,  passed  a  vote  requesting  every  University 
teacher  to  attend  the  examinations  in  his  several  courses,  or,  in 
case  of  his  necessary  absence,  to  procure  the  presence  of  some 
other  teacher  in  the  same  department  who  is  conversant  with 
the  course  or  courses.  The  alternative  mentioned  in  this  vote 
was  intended  to  cover  cases  in  which  the  principal  teacher  was 
absolutely  prevented  from  being  present  at  all  his  examina- 
tions—  as,  for  instance,  when  the  examinations  in  two  courses 
given  by  the  same  professor  occur  at  the  same  hours,  or  when 
sickness,  or  other  disability,  prevents  the  attendance  of  the 
principal  teacher.  With  the  same  general  purpose,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the  current 
year  a  Board  of  Examination  Proctors,  and  placed  upon  this 
Board  four  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
the  Recorder,  in  addition  to  nearly  thirty  instructors,  assist- 
ants, and  proctors.  It  was  believed  that  the  conduct  of  exami- 
nations would  be  improved  if  it  devolved  on  a  responsible 
Board,  membership  in  which  should  be  a  mark  of  consideration. 

The  conduct  of  intercollegiate  sports  during  the  year  proved 
afresh  that  the  management  of  these  sports  at  Harvard  has  been 
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for  some  years  unintelligent,  and  for  that  reason-  unsuccessful. 
The  evils  of  overtraining  and  excessive  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  principal  teams  were  exhibited  in  high 
degree.  A  fundamental  defect  in  the  athletic  organization  has 
been  that  coaches  of  limited  experience,  who  may  be  either  un- 
observant or  obtuse,  can  override  on  the  spot  the  advice  of  the 
trainer  and  physicians.  The  result  is  that  the  principal  players 
of  foot-ball  are  almost  all  more  or  less  injured  early  in  the 
season,  and  are  then  brought  to  the  principal  games  in  a 
crippled  or  exhausted  condition ;  while  the  crew  comes  to  the 
final  race  less  capable  of  endurance  than  they  were  a  month 
earlier.  The  remedies  are  the  subordination  of  coaches  to  an 
expert  in  training  or  to  a  medical  adviser,  and  the  general  adop- 
tion of  more  reasonable  views  about  all  training  for  athletic 
sports.  It  must  be  perceived  and  admitted  that  training  which 
goes  beyond  pleasurable  strenuous  exercise  is  worse  than  use- 
less, and  that  so-called  sports  which  require  a  dull  and  dreaded 
routine  of  hardship  and  suffering  in  preparation  for  a  few  ex- 
citing crises,  are  not  worth  what  they  cost.  They  pervert 
even  courage  and  self-sacrifice,  because  these  high  qualities  are 
exercised  for  no  adequate  end. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  introduction  of  the  present 
method  of  promoting  the  religious  interests  of  the  University 
and  conducting  its  chapel  services.  The  system  adopted  in 
1886  had  two  principal  features :  first,  the  employment  every 
year  of  five  ministers,  who  in  conjunction  with  the  Plummer 
Professor  conduct  morning  prayers  from  Monday  to  Saturday 
inclusive,  an  evening  service  on  every  Sunday  in  term  time, 
and  an  afternoon  service  on  Thursdays  from  November  till 
April ;  and  secondly,  the  offer  of  the  services  of  one  of  these  six 
ministers  every  day  in  the  week  to  all  students  of  the  University 
for  consultation  on  any  ethical  or  religious  topic  which  is- 
interesting  them.  Both  these  branches  of  the  ministers'  work 
have  succeeded  in  a  high  degree.  The  services  on  Sunday 
evenings  and  Thursday  afternoons  are  largely  attended ;  and 
morning  prayers  at  quarter  before  nine  o'clock  are  attended 
in  a  satisfactory  way,  although  by  varying  numbers  and  never 
by  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  body  of  students  in  Cam- 
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bridge.  An  attendance  of  two  hundred  at  morning  prayers 
is  considered  good ;  and  in  very  bad  weather,  especially  on 
Monday  mornings,  the  attendance  occasionally  descends  to 
sixty  or  seventy  persons.  All  the  services  now  held  in 
Appleton  Chapel  are  strictly  devotional  in  method  and  in 
spirit.  No  one  attends  any  of  them  except  from  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  good  for  him  to  be  there.  It  is  perfectly 
understood  among  both  Faculty  and  students  that  no  record 
is  kept  of  attendance  at  the  Chapel,  and  that  no  gain  of  any 
sort  can  result  from  attendance  except  the  satisfaction  of  a  re- 
ligious need.  The  congregation  is  a  shifting  one  from  morning 
to  morning,  and  from  week  to  week,  —  although,  of  course, 
some  students  and  some  officers  go  to  Chapel  habitually.  In 
ten  years  there  has  been  no  sign  of  diminishing  interest  in  the 
Chapel  exercises,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  mani- 
fested a  growing  interest. 

In  seeking  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  this  purely  optional 
method  in  a  community  of  young  men  at  a  time  of  life  which, 
on  the  whole,  is  not  in  common  estimation  religiously  inclined, 
the  first  cause  which  comes  to  mind  is  the  quality  of  the  preachers 
themselves  who  in  successive  years  have  had  charge  of  the  work. 
These  ministers  have  been,  and  need  to  be  more  than  usually 
capable  as  preachers.  They  need  to  be  simple,  direct,  and 
manly,  but  also  full  of  religious  enthusiasm  and  of  intellectual 
resource.  The  variety  of  preachers  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
the  method.  The  preachers  have  come  from  various  denomina- 
tions and  localities ;  ahd  they  have  been  men  of  varied  profes- 
sional training  and  experience.  A  rule  observed  at  all  Chapel 
exercises,  and  thought  to  be  one  cause  of  their  success,  is  the 
complete  exclusion  from  the  Chapel  of  all  matters  irrelevant 
to  the  occasion,  like  University  notices,  or  the  introduction  of 
distinguished  visitors.  Again,  a  time  limit  is  strictly  observed 
at  all  services.  Morning  prayers  occupy  fourteen  minutes  in 
all,  and  the  vesper  service  from  thirty-five  to  forty  minutes ; 
and  the  congregation  can  count  on  the  observance  of  these 
limits.  The  consultation  hours  of  the  preachers  successively 
on  duty  serve  to  interest  them  in  many  young  men  and  many 
young  men  in  the  preachers ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  students 
this  interest  is  manifested  by  going  to  Chapel  exercises  and 
carrying  their  relatives  and  friends  thither. 
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Another  result  of  the  system  which  has  its  importance  is  the 
strong  interest  in  the  religious  methods  of  the  University 
excited  in  the  preachers  themselves.  The  preachers  who  have 
come  from  a  distance  and  lived  in  Wadsworth  House  for  six 
weeks  in  the  year,  separated  from  their  ordinary  parish  work, 
have  been,  if  possible,  more  impressed  with  the  happy  results 
of  the  voluntary  religious  method,  than  those  who,  living  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  have  returned  every  day  to  their  families 
and  their  parishes.  An  exception  in  regard  to  this  statement 
should,  however,  be  recorded  in  the  case  of  one  deeply-lamented 
Preacher  to  the  University  who  lived  near  by,  —  Phillips 
Brooks,  who  as  an  Overseer  came  reluctantly  to  the  adoption 
of  the  voluntary  method,  but  subsequently  became  its  most 
convinced  advocate. 

The  Choir,  made  up  of  University  students  and  Cambridge 
school  boys,  has  undoubtedly  helped  to  maintain  and  increase 
the  general  interest  in  the  Chapel  services.  The  music  has 
grown  steadily  better  and  better  ever  since  the  boys'  choir  was 
first  instituted ;  and  many  persons  greatly  enjoy  the  musical 
part  of  the  services. 

Looking  back  through  this  period  of  ten  years  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  University  Chapel  before  1886,  one  cannot  be 
too  thankful  that  the  University  has  escaped  from  the  many 
evils  of  required  attendance  at  religious  services,  and  has  won 
the  positive  benefits  which  the  voluntary  system,  administered 
on  the  principles  which  have  obtained  here,  has  procured  and 
demonstrated. 

Professor  James  Mills  Peirce,  who  was  elected  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  September,  1895,  is  now 
the  oldest  member  of  the  active  University  staff  in  respect  to 
length  of  service.  In  his  report  for  the  year  1895-96  (p.  44) 
he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  constitution  and  organ- 
ization of  the  Faculty.  Concerning  the  constitution  of  the 
Faculty,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is,  of  late  years,  a 
body  of  greater  average  age  and  experience  than  it  was 
formerly.  In  1855-56,  tutors  constituted  42%  of  the  Fa- 
culty; in  1865-66,  26%  of  the  Faculty  were  tutors;  in 
1875-76,  the  same  percentage  were  tutors  and  instructors; 
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in  1885-86,  tutors  and  instructors  constituted  only  11%  of 
the  Faculty ;  and  finally,  in  the  year  1895-96,  tutors  and 
instructors  made  up  22%  of  the  Faculty.  The  percentage 
of  comparatively  young  men  in  the  Faculty  has  been  smaller 
during  the  last  ten  years  than  in  any  preceding  period. 
Moreover,  the  professors*  of  to-day  are  older  and  more 
experienced  persons  than  many  of  the  professors  of  forty 
years  ago,  while  the  tutors  and  instructors  who  are  now 
members  of  the  Faculty  have  always  studied  several  years 
after  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  have  also 
served  several  years  on  annual  appointments  before  becoming 
members  of  the  Faculty.  In  earlier  times  tutors  were  often 
appointed  immediately  on  graduation,  or  only  one  year  after 
graduation,  and  became  members  of  the  Faculty  at  once. 

Since  the  year  1891-92  the  Faculty  has  been  divided  into 
twelve  divisions,  and  five  of  these  divisions  are  sub-divided 
/  into  departments.  These  divisions  have  charge  in  their 
several  fields  of  most  of  those  matters  which  relate  to  in- 
struction and  examinations.  For  the  purpose  of  examining 
candidates  for  final  honors  and  for  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  and  Doctor  of  Science,  each  division  acts  without 
separation  into  departments.  The  divisions  and  departments 
are  fast  becoming  the  real  authorities  in  the  selection  of  in- 
structors holding  only  annual  appointments,  and  assistants. 
If  an  annual  instructor  is  needed  in  Latin,  for  example,  the 
members  of  the  Latin  Department  are  most  likely  to  know 
thoroughly  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  whether  the 
candidates  are  graduates  of  Harvard  College  or  of  some  other 
college.  Every  year  scores  of  such  appointments  are  made 
for  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  addition  to  the  large  number  made 
in  the  Medical  and  Dental  Schools ;  and  the  task  of  selecting 
these  instructors  and  assistants  is  now  likely  to  devolve  more 
and  more  on  the  divisions  and  departments  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  divisions  and  departments  have  also 
importance,  in  that  they  afford  the  means  of  bringing  the 
younger  instructors  into  frequent  contact  with  the  older.  The 
best  organized  departments  hold  frequent  meetings,  at  which 
the  interests  of  the  department,  its  methods  of  instruction, 
and  its  success  in  interesting  the  right  kind  of  student  are 
discussed. 
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The  present  division  of  administrative  work,  which  the  report 
of  the  Dean  sets  in  a  clear  light,  is  the  effect  of  two  causes,  — 
first,  the  development  of  the  elective  system,  and  secondly, 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  Arts  and 
Sciences.  The  Faculty  remains  supreme,  and  has  distinctly 
reserved  to  itself  certain  important  functions ;  but  more  and 
more  it  delegates  work  to  its  administrative  boards,  divisions 
and  departments,  and  standing  committees. 

One  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  is  a  Committee  on  Summer  Courses.  For  the  first 
time,  the  summer  courses  of  instruction  are  reported  on  by  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty.  These  courses  have  become  more  and 
more  important  during  the  last  ten  years.  They  occupy  about 
one-half  of  the  summer  vacation,  and  are  resorted  to  chiefly  by 
teachers  already  in  service.  The  University  is  thus  able  to 
contribute  effectively  to  the  good  work  of  improving  American 
schools  by  improving  the  teachers.  A  mature  person  devoting 
himself  to  one  study  for  six  weeks  at  the  rate  of  eight  hours 
a  day  makes  surprising  progress  even  in  a  difficult  subject. 
He  can  change  greatly  his  own  relation  to  it,  improve  his 
capacity  of  imparting  it  to  others,  and  get  such  a  new  concep- 
tion of  what  mastery  of  a  subject  means  that  his  knowledge 
of  other  subjects  will  take  on  for  him  a  new  aspect.  The 
summer  courses  are  very  useful  in  showing  teachers  already  in 
service  what  are  the  best  modes  of  teaching.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  scientific  subjects  taught  in  laboratories ;  but  the 
remark  holds  even  of  the  traditional  studies,  —  Latin,  Greek, 
algebra,  and  geometry.  Some  of  the  students  in  the  summer 
courses  make  active  use  of  the  University  Library  with  much 
enjoyment,  having  never  before  had  access  to  a  great  collec- 
tion of  books.  The  tuition  fees  at  the  Harvard  Summer 
Schools  are  higher  than  in  most  of  the  numerous  schools  now 
carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  but  through  the 
agency  of  the  Foxcroft  Club  the  boarding  arrangements  in 
Cambridge  have  become  decidedly  cheap  in  comparison  with 
those  of  other  summer  schools. 

During  the  year  1895-96  the  Faculty  devoted  eighteen 
meetings  of  about  two  hours  each  to  a  discussion  of  the  terms 
on  which  it  would  be  wise  to  give  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
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Arts  in  three  years.  A  moderate  majority  of  the  Faculty 
arrived  at  terms  satisfactory  to  them  ;  but  in  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  question,  it  seemed  undesirable  to  urge  any 
measure  on  the  two  Governing  Boards  until  a  more  general 
agreement  should  be  arrived  at. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  the  Corporation  definitely 
established  John  Harvard  Fellowships  in  the  Graduate  School 
and  John  Harvard  Scholarships  in  Harvard  College,  both  with- 
out stipend.  (See  Appendix,  p.  271.)  These  fellowships  and 
scholarships  aje  to  be  award^J.to  meritorious  students  who 
have  no  need  of  pecuniary  aid.  Jhe  John  Harvard  Scholar- 
ships are  to  be  assigned  only  in  that  one  of  the  three  groups  of 
scholarships  which  contains  the  scholars  of  the  highest  rank. 
During  the  current  year  the  first  assignment  of  John  Harvard 
Scholarships  on  the  plan  adopted  in  the  year  1895-96  has  been 
made,  and  the  highest  group  of  scholarships  numbered  twenty- 
three,  of  which  eight  were  John  Harvard  Scholarships.  The 
eight  holders  of  these  scholarships  are  thus  distinguished  as  high 
scholars,  in  company  with  fifteen  other  equally  meritorious 
students  who  get  beside  the  distinction  an  award  of  money. 
It  is  believed  that  this  new  measure  will  increase  the  consider- 
ation attaching  to  the  holding  of  any  fellowship  or  scholarship, 
whether  with  stipend  or  without,  and  will  stimulate  meritorious 
students  who  have  no  need  of  pecuniary  aid  to  attain  the  rank 
of  fellowship-  or  scholarship-holders.  The  appointments  to 
John  Harvard  Fellowships  are  to  be  made  solely  on  recom- 
mendations by  the  several  departments. 

The  late  Professor  Child  had  desired  for  some  years  that 
instruction  should  be  given  at  the  University  in  the  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literatures ;  and  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  him 
last  spring  when  it  became  possible  for  the  Corporation,  in 
consequence  of  the  subscription  of  a  sum  of  money  for  this 
purpose,  to  appoint  an  Instructor  in  the  Slavic  Languages  for 
1896-97. 

Additional  instruction  was  arranged  in  the  spring  of  1896, 
for  the  year  now  current,  in  English,  German,  French,  Celtic, 
Slavic,  philosophy,  music,  geography,  mineralogy,  mining,  and 
metallurgy,  the  most  considerable  addition  resulting  from  the 
appointment  of  a  new  Professor  of  Romance  Languages.    This 
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appointment  strengthened  directly  or  indirectly  both  the  French 
Department  and  the  Department  of  Comparative  Literature. 

A  new  department  was  instituted  during  the  year,  —  namely, 
that  of  Mineralogy  and  Petrography.  Mineralogy  has  been 
for  two  generations  associated  with  chemistry,  both  Professor 
J.  P.  Cooke  and  his  predecessor  having  been  professors  of 
Chemistry  and  Mineralogy.  The  subject  of  mineralogy  is 
naturally  affiliated  with  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  and 
geology;  but  its  relation  to  chemistry  is  not  more  intimate 
than  that  to  the  other  three  :  ^'icts.  In  1895  %  it  was  asso- 
ciated with  petrography,  and  made  a  separate  department. 
Thus  disappeared  another  of  those  professorships  which  the 
late  Professor  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  alluding  to  his  own  pro- 
fessorship of  anatomy  and  physiology,  described  as  not  chairs 
but  settees.  An  Instructor  in  Mineralogy  was  appointed,  to 
assist  Professor  Wolff  promoted  to  be  full  Professor  of  Petro- 
graphy and  Mineralogy  from  September  1st,  1895. 

The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  invited  to  the  Dean's  dis- 
cussion of  the  existing  legislation  concerning  the  right  to  vote 
for  Overseers  (p.  91). 

There  was  a  gain  of  104  students  in  Harvard  College  in 
1895-96  over  the  preceding  year ;  but  this  gain  has  not  been 
continued  in  the  year  now  current.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Freshman  Class  in  1896  is  smaller  than  in  1895  (see  p.  95). 
The  preliminary  examination  of  1895  predicted  a  smaller  Fresh- 
man Class  in  1896 ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  preliminary 
examination  in  1896  predicts  a  larger  Freshman  Class  in  1897. 
The  causes  of  these  and  like  fluctuations  are  obscure  ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  many  persons  who  were  members  of  the  Col- 
lege or  Scientific  School  last  June,  or  who  had  been  admitted 
thereto  in  the  summer  of  1896,  were  prevented  by  poverty 
from  joining  their  respective  classes. 

The  Dean  points  out  in  his  report  (p.  97),  that  nearly  half 
of  those  candidates  who  do  not  offer  Greek  at  admission  fail  to 
enter;  and  that  81%  of  all  the  candidates  for  admission  offer 
the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  rather  than  the  history  of 
England  and  the  United  States.  The  first  fact  probably  indi- 
cates that  the  substitutes  for  Greek  are  harder  than  the  Greek, 
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and  that  the  schools  which  do  not  teach  Greek  are  either  less 
competent  or  less  willing  than  the  classical  schools  to  prepare 
their  pupils  minutely  for  passing  the  Harvard  examinations. 
The  second  fact  mentioned  is  the  natural  concomitant  of 
another  fact,  namely,  —  that  407  candidates  out  of  533  offered 
both  Advanced  Greek  and  Advanced  Latin.  All  these  candi- 
dates have  obvious  reasons  for  presenting  Greek  and  Roman 
History  instead  of  English  and  American. 

The  Administrative  Board  of  the  College,  after  struggling 
long  and  in  various  ways  with  the  evils  of  cheating  at  examina- 
tions, and  of  handing  in  copied  work  as  original,  has  given 
notice  that  it  proposes  "to  separate  from  the  College  a  student 
guilty  of  such  conduct,  and  to  post  his  name  on  the  College 
bulletin  boards."  The  Dean  and  the  Board  hope  thus  to  edu- 
cate College  opinion  concerning  these  persistent  and  disgraceful 
evils. 

Although  the  entrance  examination  of  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School  covers  fewer  subjects  than  that  for  admission  to 
Harvard  College,  and  avoids  the  subjects  not  taught  in  English 
high  schools,  the  percentage  of  persons  admitted  to  the  School 
from  public  high  schools  is  no  higher  than  the  percentage 
admitted  from  such  schools  to  the  College.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  percentage  admitted  to  the  School  from  colleges  and 
normal  schools  is  decidedly  higher  than  the  percentage  admit- 
ted to  Harvard  College ;  probably  because  such  persons  join 
the  School  to  prepare  for  a  scientific  profession.  In  1896 
nearly  one-half  of  all  the  persons  admitted  to  the  School  came 
from  endowed  and  private  schools,  most  of  which  are  well  able 
to  prepare  their  pupils  for  admission  to  the  College.  The 
percentage  of  candidates  admitted  to  the  College  from  such 
schools  seldom  exceeds  45%.  As  the  number  of  persons  ad- 
mitted to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  is  now  about  two 
hundred  a  year,  these  comparisons  are  significant. 

The  new  Department  of  Architecture  made  decided  improve- 
ment in  its  second  year,  and  promises  to  bring  to  the  School  a 
valuable  class  of  pupils. 

The  Dean  calls  attention  to  the  great  need  of  at  least  three 
new  buildings  for  the  School,  one  for  engineering,  one  for 
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architecture,  and  one  for  mining.  The  Department  of  Engi- 
neering now  occupies  a  portion  of  the  original  Lawrence  Hall 
and  the  whole  of  the  Rogers  building  (old  gymnasium).  The 
Department  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  has  no  quarters  of  its 
own ;  its  collections  are  stored  out  of  sight,  and  its  instruction 
is  given  in  borrowed  rooms.  The  present  quarters  of  the 
Architectural  Department  are  in  a  wooden  building,  which 
was  constructed  nearly  fifty  years  a^o  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Department  of  Zoology  and  Geology  under  Professor 
Agassiz,  and  the  Department  of  Engineering  under  Professor 
Eustis.  This  building  has  been  moved  four  times,  and  has 
had  a  great  variety  of  uses. 

The  Dean  reports  that  it  is  the  desire  and  purpose  of  the 
Administrative  Board  of  the  School  to  recommend  that  the 
requirements  for  admission  be  gradually  raised,  a  wide  range 
being  given  for  choice  among  the  additional  studies.  Since 
1893  the  rapid  growth  of  this  School  has  been  checked  by  the 
hard  times ;  but  the  number  of  students  has  nevertheless  in- 
creased about  ten  per  cent,  from  year  to  year.  The  study  of 
its  field  of  recruitment  and  service  grows  more  and  more  inter- 
esting. A  graduate  department  ought  to  be  added  to  it,  but 
such  a  department  would  be  costly,  and  the  School's  endow- 
ment is  utterly  inadequate  even  for  its  present  functions. 

Professor  John  H.  Wright  presents  his  first  report  as  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  (pp.  110-140). 

The  number  of  Graduate  Students  increased  ten  per  cent,  in 
the  year  1895-96 ;  the  departments  in  which  the  main  gains 
were  made  being  modern  languages,  including  English ;  phil- 
osophy, including  education ;  and  history  and  political  sci- 
ence. The  resort  to  the  School  from  other  institutions  is 
eminently  satisfactory,  188  students  out  of  the  total  of  299 
being  graduates  of  other  institutions  than  Harvard.  The  Dean 
presents  (pp.  114  and  115)  a  table  of  the  various  institutions 
whose  graduates  were  members  of  the  School  in  1895-96, 
together  with  the  degrees  those  persons  held. 

The  number  of  Graduate  Students  recommended  for  the  de- 
gree of  A.B.  is  declining,  and  some  doubts  have  arisen  concern- 
ing the  expediency  of  continuing  to  confer  the  Harvard  A.B.  on 
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graduates  of  other  colleges  who  spend  one  year  in  the  Graduate 
School.  The  number  of  candidates  recommended  for  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts,  on  examination  and  after  residence  for 
at  least  one  year,  is  slowly  increasing ;  and  the  conferring  of 
this  degree  on  satisfactory  terms  is  an  important  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Graduate  School.  Ninety-eight  persons  were 
recommended  for  this  degree  in  the  year  1895-96.  The 
favorite  fields  of  study  for  the  higher  degrees  are  the  ancient 
languages,  the  modern  languages,  philosophy,  and  history  and 
political  science,  —  mathematics  and  the  sciences  being  com- 
paratively neglected.  These  facts  correspond  perfectly  with 
the  facts  developed  by  the  free  election  of  studies  which  has 
now  prevailed  in  Harvard  College  for  many  years,  —  under 
free  election,  mathematics  and  the  sciences  are  for  various  rea- 
sons attractive  to  a  much  smaller  number  of  persons  than  the 
other  subjects. 

The  number  of  applications  for  Fellowships  and  Scholar- 
ships in  the  Graduate  School  received  in  1895-96  for  the  year 
1896-97,  was  333,  and  the  number  appointed  to  Fellowships, 
Scholarships,  Instructorships,  or  Assistantships,  was  83  —  one 
in  four  of  the  applications  being  successful  in  some  degree.  Of 
the  331  applicants,  149  are  in  the  University  during  the  current 
academic  year.  Every  year  a  few  instructors  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  assistants  are  taken  from  among  the  members  of 
the  Graduate  School,  —  they  paying  the  same  fees  which  other 
members  of  the  School  pay  for  the  same  instruction.  They  are 
not  registered  as  members  of  the  Graduate  School  unless  they 
receive  stated  instruction  as  such ;  but  it  is,  of  course,  not 
possible  for  them  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  their  studies, 
or  to  do  what  is  defined  as  a  complete  year's  work.  Less  than 
a  fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  students  in  the  Graduate 
School  hold  Fellowships  and  Scholarships,  and  this  proportion 
is  declining,  because  the  number  of  Fellowships  and  Scholar- 
ships has  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the 
School.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  most  of  the  Departments 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  have  failed  to  nominate 
John  Harvard  Fellows  for  the  current  academic  year.  The 
Mathematical  Department  alone  has  made  a  nomination.  It 
was  the  intent  of  the  Faculty  and  the  hope  of  the  Corporation 
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that  these  Fellowships,  without  stipend,  would  prove  to  be  a 
valuable  distinction  and  incentive  in  the  Graduate  School  as 
well  as  in  the  undergraduate  departments. 

An  important  piece  of  legislation  affecting  the  Graduate 
School,  namely,  that  changing  the  minimum  period  of  resi- 
dence at  this  University  for  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  Doctor  of  Science,  has  already  been  mentioned  in  this 
Report. 

The  Dean  points  out  that  the  persons  who  have  taken  the 
higher  degrees  in  Harvard  University  since  1873  are  not 
organized  as  a  distinct  body  of  alumni,  and  that  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  prepare  a  printed  catalogue  of  these  persons. 
Perhaps  the  most  irrational  result  of  the  various  legislation 
affecting  the  Graduate  School  is  this  : — There  are  52  persons 
who  hold  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Philosophy  or  Science  who  do 
not  possess  the  right  to  vote  for  Overseers.  Except  for  the 
accident  that  the  diplomas  issued  to  Doctors  of  Philosophy 
before  the  year  1892-93,  conferred  on  them,  in  the  German 
fashion,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  also,  although  they  had 
never  passed  any  examination  for  that  inferior  degree,  none 
of  the  Harvard  Doctors  of  Philosophy  or  Science  would  be 
entitled  to  vote  for  Overseers,  unless  they  had  previously 
received  the  Harvard  A.B. 

The  Divinity  Faculty,  after  discussions  which  have  gone  on 
at  intervals  for  at  least  twenty  years,  finally  in  1895-96  recom- 
mended the  Corporation  to  raise  the  tuition  fee  of  the  Divinity 
School  to  the  level  of  the  fees  charged  in  other  Cambridge 
departments  of  the  University  —  namely,  to  $150  a  year. 
The  President  and  Fellows  were  very  glad  to  give  effect  to 
the  vote  of  the  Faculty ;  for  they  have  long  been  of  opinion 
that  the  eleemosynary  features  in  the  education  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry  have  been  exaggerated  to  an  injurious  extent. 
They  are  glad  to  have  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  take  its 
place  beside  the  Graduate  School,  Law  School,  and  Medical 
School  as  a  professional  school  for  young  men  to  be  trained 
for  a  serviceable  calling  which,  like  other  professions,  yields  to 
men  who  succeed  in  it  a  moderate  livelihood.  It  may  be  that 
this  measure  will  reduce  the  number  of  students  in  the  School, 
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though  that  result  is  by  no  means  certain ;  but  the  Faculty  and 
the  Corporation  believe  that  it  will  tend  to  put  the  School  and 
the  profession  on  a  footing  which  will  commend  them  anew  to 
self-respecting  young  men,  to  the  parents  of  young  men  who 
incline  to  the  ministry,  and  to  the  Protestant  community  at 
large. 

The  Frothingham  Fund  for  providing  instruction  by  prefer- 
ence in  ecclesiastical  history,  has  been  put  to  use  for  the  first 
time,  through  the  appointment  of  Mr.  John  Winthrop  Platner 
as  Assistant  Professor  in  Church  History.  This  fund  was 
received  in  1892-93,  and  has  since  been  accumulating.  It 
amounted  on  the  31st  of  July,  1896,  to  $36,995.58. 

The  endowment  of  the  Divinity  School  has  sensibly  in- 
creased within  the  last  five  years.  The  total  endowment  in 
addition  to  buildings  on  the  31st  of  July,  1891,  was 
$392,838.55;  on  the  31st  of  July,  1896,  it  was  $448,488.14. 
There  is  no  sign  that  the  interest  of  the  civilized  world  in 
theological  study  is  abating.  Theological  science,  like  all 
other  science,  changes  rapidly;  but  the  new  forms  are  as 
interesting  to  humanity  as  the  old. 

How  the  instruction  given  in  the  Divinity  School  has  de- 
veloped within  thirty  years  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
list  of  courses  of  instruction  for  1895-96  given  in  the  report 
of  the  Dean  of  the  School  (p.  144),  with  the  statement  con- 
cerning the  course  of  instruction,  which  is  printed  in  the  School 
report  appended  to  the  President's  Report  for  1865-66.*  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  that  earlier  period  was  a  minister  settled  over  an  important 
parish  in  Brookline,  who  gave  but  a  moderate  number  of  lectures 
in  Cambridge  during  the  year. 

The  Librarian  has  been  giving  a  considerable  part  of  his 

*  "  Each  Professor  attends  exercises  with  each  of  the  Classes  through  the 
year.  The  coarse  of  instruction  is  divided  between  them  as  follows :  To  the 
Farkman  Professor  are  allotted  the  branches  of  Natural  Religion,  Christian 
Ethics,  and  Systematic  Theology,  Church  Polity,  the  Composition  and  Delivery 
of  Sermons,  and  the  Duties  of  the  Pastoral  Office,  together  with  several  exer- 
cises of  miscellaneous  character.  To  the  Hancock  Professor,  the  Principles  of 
Criticism  and  Interpretation,  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments,  and  the  Hebrew  Language.  The  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  gives  instruction  in  that  department." 
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time  and  labor  to  the  preparation  of  a  catalogue  to  contain 
the  name  of  every  person  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
School  since  its  existence  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  alumni  of  the  School  appointed  in  1888  a 
Committee  to  do  this  work ;  and  this  Committee  has  trans- 
ferred the  result  of  their  labors  to  the  Librarian.  Although 
the  first  class  graduated,  according  to  the  Quinquennial  Cata- 
logue, in  1817  —  not  yet  eighty  years  ago  —  it  has  proved  to 
be  a  work  of  considerable  difficulty  to  collect  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  early  members  of  the  School.  The  men  who  graduated 
in  the  first  eighteen  classes  are  all  dead,  and  no  contempora- 
neous testimony  is  available  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
School.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  make  the  Catalogue  as 
complete  as  possible ;  but  the  work  should  have  been  taken  in 
hand  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

The  considerable  surpluses  which  the  Law  School  has  enjoyed 
for  several  successive  years  have  permitted  a  large  annual  ex- 
penditure on  the  library,  which  contained  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1896,  about  38,000  volumes  and  4,300  pamphlets. 

New  students  in  1896  were  fewer  by  thirty-two  than  in  189.5, 
this  decline  being  the  natural  and  expected  result  of  the  rule 
which  requires  every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  the  School  to 
be  already  the  possessor  of  a  degree  in  Arts,  Letters,  or  Sci- 
ence, or  qualified  to  enter  the  Senior  Class  of  Harvard  College. 
Moreover  all  special  students  are  now  required  to  pass  an 
admission  examination  in  Latin,  French,  and  Blackstone. 
Through  the  working  of  these  rules,  put  into  force  this  current 
year  for  the  first  time,  the  Law  School  becomes  a  Graduate 
department,  like  the  Graduate  School  and  the  Divinity  School. 
After  the  year  1900  the  Medical  School  will  also  be  a  Gradu- 
ate department. 

During  the  summer  of  1896  the  stack  for  the  library  was 
extended  into  the  roof  of  Austin  Hall,  two  new  stories  being 
thus  added  to  it.  At  the  same  time  a  small  lecture-room  was 
constructed  where  formerly  there  was  a  store-room.  Electric 
lights  were  introduced  into  the  whole  stack.  The  cost  of  the 
improvements  was  $21,030.76.  Sufficient  book-room  has  thus 
been  provided  for  the  growth  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
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The  most  important  event  at  the  Medical  School  during  the 
year  1895-96  was  the  decision  of  the  Faculty  to  require,  after 
the  year  1900,  that  all  candidates  for  admission  to  the  School 
must  present  a  degree  in  Arts,  Literature,  Philosophy,  Science, 
or  Medicine,  with  the  exception  of  persons  of  suitable  age  and 
attainments  who  may  be  admitted  by  a  special  vote  of  the 
Faculty  in  each  case.  This  step  will  place  the  Medical  School 
after  1900  by  the  side  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  Law  School, 
and  the  Graduate  School,  which  already  require  for  admission 
a  degree  in  Arts,  Literature,  Philosophy,  or  Science.  After 
that  year  there  will  therefore  be  four  graduate  departments  in 
the  University.  When  the  Graduate  School  was  instituted 
there  was  no  other  graduate  department,  and  its  name  was  dis- 
tinctive ;  but  the  word  graduate  is  now  applicable  to  two  other 
departments,  and  will  soon  be  applicable  to  three. 

The  increasing  importance  of  laboratory  service  in  medical 
and  surgical  practice  is  illustrated  in  the  new  instruction 
given  in  the  Chemical  Department  on  the  clinical  examination 
of  the  blood.  The  Bacteriological  Laboratory  first  makes  the 
diagnosis  in  a  possible  case  of  diptheria,  and  then  supplies  the 
remedy  if  it  is  needed.  The  Laboratory  of  Hygiene  demon- 
strates that  the  various  liquid  malt  extracts  now  in  the  market 
are  only  more  or  less  strong  beers  and  porters,  and  that  the 
beneficial  action  of  certain  lithia  waters  is  due  to  the  water  and 
not  to  the  lithia.  The  laboratories  of  the  Medical  School,  how- 
ever, not  only  supply  important  aid  to  clinical  medicine  and 
surgery,  but  are  also  active  in  advancing  medical  knowledge. 

The  munificent  gift  of  Mr.  George  F.  Fabyan  on  the  1st  of 
July  last  (see  App.  p.  270)  established  another  professorship 
in  the  Medical  School  which  cannot  but  prove  to  be  of  the 
utmost  value  —  a  professorship  of  Comparative  Pathology. 
This  immense  subject  includes  of  course  human  pathology ;  but 
it  ranges  over  the  whole  pathological  field  among  the  animals 
which  associate  with  mankind,  or  furnish  food  to  the  human 
race,  or  do  good  or  harm  to  the  crops  or  creatures  on  which 
men  feed. 

The  reserve  fund  of  the  Medical  School  has  been  reduced  by  a 
series  of  annual  deficits  from  $89,061.85  in  1893  to  $73,234.39 
in  1896. 
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As  was  stated  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  the  School  needs 
sorely  one  or  two  Halls  of  furnished  chambers  with  low  rents, 
not  too  remote  from  the  School  building,  and  constructed  with 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  every  means  of  health,  like  good 
baths  and  good  means  of  heating  and  ventilation.  Near  these 
Halls  a  dining-room  conducted  on  the  plan  of  the  Foxcroft 
Club  at  Cambridge  would  be  very  servicable.  Medical  stu- 
dents who  have  little  money  undergo  more  physical  hardship 
and  exposure  than  any  other  class  of  students ;  and  yet  less 
care  is  taken  of  them.  No  benefactions  have  made  their  lives 
safer  and  easier. 

The  increasing  number  of  students  in  the  Dental  School  com- 
pelled the  Faculty  to  make  a  new  arrangement  in  1895-96  for 
clinical  instruction  in  the  operative  and  mechanical  departments 
of  the  Infirmary.  Instead  of  appointing  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  instructors  who  gave  each  one  afternoon  in  the  week 
to  the  work  of  the  School,  a  much  smaller  number  were  ap- 
pointed, each  of  whom  gave  to  teaching  half  of  each  day 
during  the  week.  This  change  has  turned  out  to  be  a  distinct 
improvement. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Medical  School  having  abolished  the 
course  in  general  chemistry,  which  Dental  Students  have  here- 
tofore attended,  the  Dental  School  was  obliged  to  provide  a 
chemical  laboratory  of  its  own  in  the  North  Grove  Street 
building.  This  was  satisfactorily  accomplished  during  the 
summer  vacation  of  1896.  The  outlay  was  considerable ;  but 
the  laboratory  has  some  income  from  conditioned  medical  stu- 
dents and  the  students  of  the  Veterinary  School. 

The  Dental  Infirmary  is  gradually  extending  the  range  of  its 
operations.  It  now  treats  necrosis,  hare-lip,  noses  injured  by 
accident  or  disease,  fractured  jaws  requiring  complicated  appli- 
ances, and  deforming  irregularities  of  the  teeth. 

At  the  Bussey  Institution,  the  Professorship  of  Applied 
Zoology  was  filled  by  Dr.  Theobald  Smith  for  only  about  one 
year;  for,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1896,  Dr.  Smith  was  transferred 
to  the  newly  endowed  George  Fabyan  Professorship  of  Com- 
parative Pathology.     During  Dr.  Smith's  incumbency  of  the 
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professorship  in  the  Bussey  Institution,  convenient  laboratories 
for  him  and  his  assistants  were  fitted  up  in  the  Stone  building ; 
and  Professor  Smith  has  continued  to  occupy  these  laboratories 
since  his  transfer  to  the  new  professorship  in  the  Medical  School. 
The  State  Board  of  Health  continues  to  occupy  one  of  the 
Bussey  barns  for  horses  used  in  the  preparation  of  diptheria 
anti-toxine  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Smith. 

The  improved  connection  between  Forest  Hills  and  Cam- 
bridge by  electric  cars  makes  it  easier  than  formerly  for  Bussey 
students  to  attend  courses  of  instruction  at  Cambridge  in  addi- 
tion to  their  work  at  the  Bussey. 

The  Corporation  took  possession  of  the  Bussey  Mansion 
House  on  the  1st  of  July,  1896,  and  after  making  needed 
repairs  assigned  it  to  Professor  Theobald  Smith.  The  whole 
of  the  Woodland  Hill  estate  is  now  devoted  to  University  uses, 
—  the  larger  part  of  it  to  the  Arnold  Aboretum. 

The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  was  never  able  until  last 
February  to  execute  one  of  the  most  interesting  projects  which 
was  in  view  when  it  was  first  established.  It  was  clearly  seen 
at  the  start  that  the  Department  ought  to  maintain  a  free  clinic, 
both  as  a  charity  and  as  a  means  of  instruction,  —  that  is,  it 
ought  to  treat  gratuitously  suffering  animals  whose  owners 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  treatment.  It  was  not  likely 
that  a  hospital  which  received  only  animals  whose  owners 
could  pay  for  their  treatment  would  provide  adequate  clinical 
opportunities.  The  cases  would  be  too  few,  and  the  variety 
of  injury  and  disease  too  small.  In  1895-96  a  charity  hos- 
pital, or  free  clinic  for  sick  and  wounded  animals,  was  opened 
for  the  first  time.  The  building  was  provided  for  three  years 
by  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Veterinary  School  at  their 
own  charge.  The  Corporation  assumed  the  cost  of  service, 
supplies,  and  salaries.  The  charity  hospital  was  opened  on 
February  12th;  and  between  that  date  afid  July  31st  1202 
cases  were  treated.  At  the  hospital  maintained  for  paying 
animals  there  were  treated  during  the  entire  year  2283  ani- 
mals. The  charity  hospital,  therefore,  in  a  full  year  would 
undoubtedly  have  more  patients  than  the  paying  hospital. 

The  Veterinary   School  cannot  be  carried  on  without  en- 
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dowment.  The  School  proper,  in  spite  of  the  aid  it  receives 
from  the  Medical  School,  always  has  a  deficit;  while  the 
Village  Street  Hospital  usually  has  a  favorable  balance,  but 
not  enough  to  offset  the  deficit  of  the  School.  The  two  forges 
one  at  Village  Street  and  the  other  at  Northampton  Street, 
ran  behindhand  more  than  $800  in  the  year  1895-96  ;  and  the 
charity  hospital  is,  of  course,  a  heavy  charge,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  rent  of  its  building  is  paid  by  the  Visiting 
Committee.  A  few  persons  who  compassionate  suffering  do- 
mestic animals  have  made  gifts  to  the  charity  hospital ;  but 
the  adverse  balance  in  less  than  six  months  exceeded  the 
total  amount  of  these  gifts. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  School  has  increased  of  late 
years;  and  the  amount  of  instruction  offered  has  also  in- 
creased. Important  additions  to  the  instruction  were  made 
in  the  year  1895-96,  as  is  pointed  out  in  detail  in  the  four* 
teenth  annual  report  of  the  Dean  (p.  177)  ;  but  the  time  has 
come  to  attempt  a  reconstruction  of  the  School  upon  a  larger 
plan,  with  at  least  two  endowed  professorships  and  a  build- 
ing to  contain  laboratories,  store-rooms,  and  lecture-rooms. 
The  timely  establishment  of  the  George  Fabyan  Professorship 
of  Comparative  Pathology  in  the  Medical  School  is  a  great 
encouragement  for  the  new  undertaking;  for  this  professor- 
ship could  be  utilized  in  the  organization  of  a  department 
of  comparative  medicine.  A  professorship  of  comparative 
anatomy  and  another  of  comparative  physiology  would  be 
necessary  to  supply  an  adequate  foundation  for  the  instruction 
in  clinical  medicine  and  clinical  surgery  ;  and  the  incumbents 
of  these  chairs  should  not  be  practitioners.  Thorough  instruc- 
tion in  comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology, 
and  in  chemistry,  botany,  and  bacteriology  should  be  given 
during  at  least  a  year  and  a  half.  A  well-equipped  building 
would  be  necessary,  in  which  to  give  this  instruction,  in 
addition  to  the  buildings  used  for  clinical  teaching.  At  the 
head  of  the  reorganized  School  should  be  placed  a  man  of 
science,  who  would  give  to  it  his  whole  time  and  would 
not  be  a  practitioner. 

It  is  desirable  from  every  point  of  view  that  there  should 
be  the  closest  affiliation  between  the  Medical  School  and  the 
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School  of  Comparative  Medicine.  Indeed,  the  two  Schools 
would  be  best  carried  on  if  placed  under  the  direction  of  a 
single  Faculty  of  Medicine — the  two  groups  of  students  being 
kept  distinct,  and  each  group  being  governed  by  a  Dean  and 
an  Administrative  Board.  The  experience  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  since  1890  is  directly  applicable  to  this  new 
•case,  and  is  highly  encouraging. 

The  acquisitions  of  the  University  Library  in  1895-96  num- 
bered 17,677  volumes,  and  have  been  exceeded  but  once  during 
the  last  eighteen  years.  The  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books 
have  now  reached  such  an  amount  that  the  acquisitions  can 
hardly  fall  much  below  16,000  volumes  a  year.  The  impor- 
tance of  keeping  a  large  area  around  the  present  library  free 
for  the  necessary  expansion  of  the  building,  becomes  obvious 
as  soon  as  this  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  books  is  appre- 
ciated. Space  must  also  be  reserved  for  the  new  reading-room, 
which  will  be  a  necessity  within  a  few  years. 

The  event  of  the  year  in  the  Library  was  the  completion  of  a 
new  stack  in  old  Gore  Hall  and  of  a  temporary  reading-room 
above  this  stack.  This  reading-room  was  opened  for  use  in 
January  1896.  It  contains  275  seats  and  tables.  Being  well- 
lighted  by  electricity,  it  is  kept  open  until  10  o'clock  at  night 
—  a  separate  staff  of  attendants  being  provided  for  the  evening 
hours.  18,468  volumes  are  placed  in  this  reading-room,  so 
that  the  students  may  have  entirely  free  access  to  them.  The 
changes  in  old  Gore  Hall  were  made  satisfactorily  for  the  mod- 
erate sum  of  $52,489.33  including  all  furnishings  and  fittings; 
and  the  gain  to  the  University  resulting  from  this  moderate 
expenditure  was  great  indeed. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  over-night  issue  of  reserved  books 
in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  reading-room  in  the  even- 
ing, and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  books  accessible  in  the 
reading-room  will  cause  a  diminution  in  the  recorded  use  of 
books  in  Gore  Hall ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
larger  use  of  books  since  the  new  reading-room  was  opened, 
although  it  is  not  a  recorded  use.  The  increasing  resort  to  the 
class-room  libraries  also  diminishes  the  use  of  books  in  Gore 
Hall. 
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The  number  of  books  lost  from  the  Library  during  the  last 
thirteen  years  is  reported  by  the  Librarian  (p.  195).  Two- 
fifths  of  the  volumes  lost  are  found  again  later ;  but  a  lamenta- 
ble number  remain  unaccounted  for.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
the  missing  books  have  disappeared  from  the  reserved  books, 
— that  is,  from  those  which  are  open  to  the  handling  of  any- 
one who  visits  the  Library.  Such  losses  seem  to  be  the  morti- 
fying draw-back  to  the  liberal  policy  of  giving  the  students  and 
other  users  of  the  Library  free  access  to  thousands  of  books. 

It  is  agreeable  that  the  proportion  of  American  books  bought 
for  the  Library  has  somewhat  increased  of  late  years  in  com- 
parison with  the  proportions  of  English  and  German  books. 

The  diminishing  rate  of  interest  on  the  invested  funds  of  the 
University  has  taken  serious  effect  in  the  Library.  Within  ten 
years  past  the  income  for  the  purchase  of  books  has  decreased 
about  $3000,  while  in  the  same  period  the  Faculty  and  students 
have  become  much  more  numerous.  As  the  Librarian  has  several 
times  pointed  out,  serials  and  continuations  claim  a  constantly 
increasing  proportion  of  the  whole  income,  so  that  the  ability 
to  purchase  books  not  serials  has  much  diminished.  In  most 
cases  these  serials  could  be  bought  a  few  years  later  at  prices 
much  below  their  prime  cost;  but  the  Library  Council  has 
found  no  way  to  resist  the  University  demand  for  the  serials 
fresh. 

The  contributions  by  gift  to  the  Herbarium  continue  to  be 
numerous ;  and  the  number  of  sheets  of  plants  added  to  the 
collection  in  1895-96  was  nearly  14,000.  This  means  nearly 
50  sheets  per  working  day  received,  recognized,  mounted,  and 
put  in  place.  The  number  of  specimens  received  exceeded  the 
number  of  sheets  mounted,  and  there  are  numerous  packages 
of  specimens  accumulated  from  former  years  which  have  never 
been  added  to  the  organized  portion  of  the  Herbarium.  Dur- 
ing the  year  all  parts  of  the  collection  have  been  successively 
exposed  to  the  vapor  of  carbon-bisulphide,  this  having  proved 
to  be  the  cheapest,  as  well  as  the  most  effective,  method  of 
preventing  damage  from  insects. 

The  Curator  calls  attention,  for  the  second  time,  to  the  press- 
ing financial  needs  of  the  Herbarium.     Its  permanent  endow- 
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ment,  apart  from  the  building  and  furniture,  only  amounts  to 
about  $18,000.  The  interest  on  this  sum  is  now  supplemented 
by  the  income  from  the  Gray  copyrights ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
constantly  increasing  competition  of  other  botanical  works 
with  those  of  Dr.  Gray,  it  must  be  expected  that  the  income 
from  his  copyrights  will  gradually  decline,  in  spite  of  timely  re- 
visions of  his  works  by  competent  persons.  With  an  adequate 
endowment  the  importance  of  the  Herbarium  in  American 
Botany  can  be  maintained ;  but  without  such  endowment  it 
must  inevitably  decline.  The  present  staff,  consisting  of  the 
Curator,  two  accomplished  assistants,  a  collector,  a  librarian, 
and  three  aids,  is  maintained  by  gifts  for  immediate  use  made 
by  the  Visiting  Committee  between  1889  and  1894.  These 
gifts  will  be  exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  current  academic 
year.* 

Gifts  for  immediate  use  have  enabled  the  Director  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  to  make  needed  repairs,  alterations,  and  modi- 
fications on  the  structures  belonging  to  the  Garden.  The 
arrangement  of  the  economic  collections  is  now  well  advanced, 
thanks  again  to  the  generosity  of  friends  who  have  given  con- 
siderable sums  to  be  spent  immediately  on  cases,  bottles,  and 
other  equipment. 

The  Ware  collection  of  glass  models  continues  to  increase ; 
but  the  rate  of  production  has  been  greatly  lessened  by  the 
death  of  Leopold  Blaschka  a  year  ago  last  July.  Nevertheless 
the  completion  of  this  beautiful  collection  may  now  be  said  to 
be  in  sight.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Museum  of  Economic 
Botany.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  of  collection  and  ar- 
rangement has  been  done,  and  the  Director  can  look  forward 
to  the  completion  within  two  or  three  years  of  the  work  he 
undertook. 

In  the  Arnold  Arboretum  the  roadside  plantations  have  now 
been  completed  along  all  the  finished  roads. 

The  interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  botanical 

♦  While  this  Report  was  in  preparation,  an  anonymous  gift  was  receired 
which  will  enable  the  Herbarium  to  support  its  present  staff  until  about  July  1st, 
1898. 
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establishments  has  now  been  carried  on  for  many  years,  and  it 
is  noticeable  that  the  outgo  from  the  Arboretum  in  this  respect 
is  often  larger  than  the  income  —  sometimes  as  in  1891-92, 
1892-93,  1893-94,  and  1895-96  very  much  larger.  Unusually 
important  additions  were  made  to  the  Herbarium  of  woody 
plants  during  the  year. 

By  direction  of  the  Boston  Park  Commission  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  new  part  of  the  Arboretum  lying  West  of 
Bussey  Street  were  prepared  by  their  Landscape  Architects  in 
consultation  with  Professor  Sargent,  and  the  construction  of 
the  new  roads  has  been  begun.  Under  the  contract  between 
the  City  of  Boston  and  the  Corporation,  the  City  has  still  more 
than  three  years  (till  April  22d,  1900)  in  which  to  complete 
park  roads  in  the  new  territory. 

The  enlargements  and  improvements  made  in  Boylston  Hall 
in  the  summer  of  1895  were  finished  just  in  time  to  accommo- 
date the  greatly  increased  number  of  students  who  presented 
themselves  for  instruction  in  chemistry  in  October,  1895. 
The  new  accommodations  were  almost  completely  used  in  the 
year  1895-96.  Further  improvements  were  made  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1896  by  reconstructing  the  old  Quantitative  Laboratory 
and  the  adjoining  Balance-room.  The  changes  made  in  Boyl- 
ston Hall  since  the  1st  of  July,  1895,  have  cost  more  than 
$12,000;  but  they  were  absolutely  necessary  if  the  increased 
numbers  of  students  were  to  be  properly  accommodated.  The 
prescribed  lectures  to  Freshmen  on  chemistry  were  omitted 
during  the  year  1894-95,  and  were  finally  withdrawn  from  the 
announcement  of  the  department  in  1895-96.  The  extraordi- 
nary increase  in  the  number  of  persons  studying  chemistry  in 
the  latter  year  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  general  lectures 
delivered  in  the  Freshman  year  were  not  necessary  in  order  to 
induce  College  students  to  resort  to  the  laboratory  courses  in 
chemistry. 

On  the  evening  of  July  12th  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  chemical 
store-room,  which  is  situated  in  the  very  top  of  the  building. 
The  Hall  almost  immediately  became  filled  with  noxious  fumes, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  enter  it ;  and  the  firemen  were  most 
fortunately  obliged  to  attack  the  fire  from  above  by  cutting 
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holes  in  the  roof.  In  this  way  the  department  succeeded  in 
extinguishing  the  fire,  in  spite  of  its  dangerous  position  in  the 
middle  of  the  wooden  roof,  and  notwithstanding  the  natural 
apprehension  of  encountering  poisonous  or  explosive  vapors. 
In  rebuilding  the  room  it  has  been  rendered  as  little  combust- 
ible as  possible.  A  fireproof  vault,  outside  the  building  and 
entered  from  the  cellar,  has  been  provided  for  the  more  com- 
bustible chemicals. 

Six  investigations  were  published  during  the  year,  and  much 
other  work  was  done  which  did  not  reach  the  proper  stage  for 
publication. 

The  Director  of  the  Physical  Laboratory  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  graduate  students  in  the  Physical  Department 
generally  prefer  assistantships  to  scholarships,  and  so  are  tem- 
porarily withdrawn  wholly  or  in  part  from  scientific  research. 
This  tendency  is  not  to  be  regretted ;  for  there  is  no  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  of  teaching  physics  so  good  as  service  in  a 
well-conducted  University  laboratory  course,  and  there  is  the 
greatest  need  in  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
United  States  for  teachers  of  physics  who  have  had  just  this 
sort  of  training.  This  need  may  be  said  to  he  in  one  sense 
an  elementary  one  ;  but  it  is  urgent,  and  the  young  men  who 
prefer  to  fit  themselves  to  satisfy  it  are  not  wrong  in  their 
choice,  if  to  be  immediately  serviceable  is  their  object. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  investigations  of  the  year  were 
mainly  in  electricity,  as  has  been  often  the  case  in  former 
years.  Simultaneously  the  number  of  students  in  electrical 
engineering  has  greatly  increased.  From  1893-94  to  1895-96, 
inclusive,  the  number  of  students  in  electrical  engineering  — 
one  of  the  departments  of  the  Scientific  School  —  was  large  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  students  in  engineering. 
In  the  current  year  (1896-97)  there  is  a  considerable  change 
in  this  respect,  due  to  an  absolute  decrease  in  the  number  of 
students  devoting  themselves  to  electrical  engineering,  and  to 
a  large  relative  increase  in  the  number  who  prefer  mechanical 
engineering.  After  all,  the  physics  of  boilers  and  machinery 
are  of  more  fundamental  and  universal  interest  in  modern 
industries  than  any  other  branch  of  the  general  subject. 
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There  is  need  at  the  Observatory  of  a  fire-proof  building 
to  hold  the  library  and  the  manuscripts ;  for  a  large  part  of 
these  treasures,  if  destroyed  by  fire,  could  never  be  replaced. 
The  main  building  of  the  Observatory  is  of  wood;  and, 
although  great  care  is  constantly  exercised,  it  is  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  fire,  like  any  other  wooden  building  constructed 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  with  hollow  walls  and  floors.  Recent 
fires  in  good  dwelling  houses  admonish  us  that  such  wooden 
structures  are  entirely  unfit  to  contain  precious  books  and 
manuscripts. 

The  reduction  and  printing  of  the  zone  observations  made 
with  the  meridian  circle  by  Professor  William  A.  Rogers, 
approach  a  conclusion,  — the  last  volume  of  his  zone  observa- 
tions being  nearly  completed.  These  observations  were  begun 
in  1870 ;  but  not  one  of  the  thirteen  observatories  which  took 
a  share  in  this  cooperative  undertaking  thirty  years  ago  has 
its  work  more  completely  published  than  the  Harvard  Ob- 
servatory. 

A  very  large  amount  of  photometric  work  was  accomplished 
during  the  year.  Nearly  20,000  photometric  light  compari- 
sons were  made  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Wendell  with  the  large 
equatorial,  and  91,608  by  the  Director  with  the  meridian 
photometer  on  144  nights. 

The  search  for  variable  stars  is  conducted  in  a  more  and 
more  systematic  manner.  Thus,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  photograph  at  least  once  a  month  all  the  regions  containing 
variables  discovered  at  this  Observatory.  The  results  ob- 
tained by  the  examination  of  photographed  spectra  have  been 
confirmed  by  study  of  the  photographic  charts  of  the  regions. 
Pains  have  been  taken  to  give  information  to  other  observers 
concerning  variables  discovered  here,  by  furnishing  photo- 
graphic charts  containing  the  variables  and  lists  of  comparison 
stars  with  their  photometric  magnitudes.  The  cooperation  of 
other  astronomers  in  this  work  is  invited.  To  give  some  con- 
ception of  the  relative  importance  of  the  Harvard  Observa- 
tory's work  on  variables  to  that  of  other  observatories,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  number  of  known  variables  given 
in  Chandler's  Third  Catalogue  (1896)  is  393.  Of  these  277 
are  variables  of  long  period,  of  which  number  68  were  dis- 
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covered  in  1890  or  later  at  this  Observatory.  One  variable 
was  discovered  here  in  1863,  and  two  in  1881.  The  list  of 
393  stars  just  mentioned  does  not  yet  include  the  153  vari- 
ables found  in  stellar  clusters  by  Professor  Bailey.  Since 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Chandler's  Catalogue  last  July,  13 
additional  variables  have  been  found  here. 

The  Henry  Draper  Memorial  work  has  continued  to  yield 
numerous  striking  discoveries,  among  them  21  new  variable 
stars.  The  Boyden  Station  at  Arequipa  has  been  very  pro- 
ductive, the  number  of  photographs  taken  with  the  13-inch 
Boyden  telescope  being  836,  and  with  the  8-inch  Bache  tele- 
scope 2770.  The  number  of  variable  stars  in  clusters  has 
been  considerably  increased  by  the  study  of  these  photo- 
graphs. The  meteorological  observations  at  this  Station 
have  proved  to  be  very  interesting;  although  it  has  not 
yet  been  found  possible  to  secure  continuous  self-recorded 
observations  on  the  top  of  El  Misti.  That  lofty  summit 
(19,200  feet)  has,  however,  been  visited  about  once  a 
month. 

The  Bruce  Photographic  Telescope  reached  Arequipa  in 
safety  last  March,  and  the  first  photograph  was  taken  with 
it  April  2nd,  1896 ;  386  photographs  have  since  been  taken 
with  it.  These  charts  are  on  a  scale  of  one  minute  of  arc  to 
a  millimetre ;  and  each  covers  a  region  five  degrees  square. 
The  news  of  Miss  Bruce's  memorable  gift  was  received  at 
the  Observatory  in  June,  1889.  It  has  therefore  taken 
nearly  seven  years  to  give  effect  to  her  benefaction. 

A  contract  was  made  last  June  between  the  Metropolitan 
Park  Commission  and  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College  whereby  a  reservation  for  scientific  purposes  was 
secured  upon  the  top  of  Blue  Hill.  This  contract  secures 
the  continuation  of  the  meteorological  work  begun  on  Blue 
Hill  by  Mr.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch  in  1885,  and  since  main- 
tained there  at  his  expense. 

A  series  of  circulars  announcing  discoveries  and  other  mat- 
ters of  interest  has  been  begun  during  the  year,  eleven  having 
been  thus  far  published.  The  new  discoveries  announced  in 
these  circulars  include  two  new  stars,  23  variable  stars  beside 
147  variable  stars  in  clusters,  and  8  variable  stars  discovered 
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elsewhere  but  here  confirmed,  1  new  gaseous  nebula,  17  stars 
having  peculiar  spectra,  and  1  spectroscopic  binary.  There 
has  been  the  usual  activity  in  the  printing  and  publication 
of  the  Annals. 

It  is  a  unique  opportunity  which  the  Harvard  Observatory 
enjoys  at  its  two  stations  in  different  hemispheres,  —  that  of 
studying  the  entire  heavens.  This  fortunate  provision  has 
been  secured  through  the  intelligent  use  made  of  the  Boyden 
bequest,  the  Henry  Draper  Memorial  gift,  and  the  gift  of  Miss 
C.  W.  Bruce,  under  the  wise  guidance  of  the  Director. 

It  will  be  fifty  years  next  September  since  Louis  Agassiz 
was  elected  Professor  in  Harvard  University.  The  Museum 
he  founded  in  1859  has  developed  into  an  establishment  which 
has  cost  for  its  building,  collections,  and  library  more  than  a 
million  of  dollars,  and  possesses  also  an  invested  endowment  of 
nearly  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  All  education  in  the 
United  States  and  all  American  science  are  under  the  deepest 
obligations  to  Louis  Agassiz.  He  introduced  here  in  1847  the 
laboratory  method  of  teaching  science.  Properly  combined 
with  lectures  it  wTas  the  only  method  he  believed  in  or  ever 
used,  and  it  is  the  only  method  now  considered  satisfactory 
or  even  justifiable.  When  he  was  appointed  Professor,  there 
was  no  laboratory  for  students'  use  in  the  entire  University, 
except  the  dissecting-room  for  human  anatomy  in  the  Medical 
School,  where  the  work  done  was  for  the  most  part  of 
a  crude  sort.  The  numerous  well-appointed  laboratories  of 
to-day,  not  only  in  Harvard  University,  but  in  all  institutions 
of  the  higher  learning,  and  even  in  well-equipped  secondary 
schools,  bear  witness  to  the  importance  of  this  reform  in  which1 
Agassiz  was  a  pioneer.  He  created  in  the  University  respect 
for  the  special  student  —  the  persistent  student  of  one  subject 
—  for  he  demonstrated  in  many  of  his  pupils  the  developing, 
refining,  and  exalting  influence  of  the  thorough  study  of  any 
one  great  subject.  He  was  not  so  careful  to  inquire  what  had 
been  the  previous  academic  training  of  a  promising  young  man, 
as  to  make  sure  of  his  present  capacity,  enthusiasm,  and  endur- 
ance. As  a  proper  test  of  fitness  for  a  degree  he  gave  prefer- 
ence to  one  comprehensive  examination  covering  a  long  period 
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of  study  over  a  long  series  of  examinations  each  covering  a 
short  period  of  study.  It  was  not  till  1872,  twenty-five  years 
after  his  appointment  as  Professor,  that  this  method  of  exami- 
nation was  introduced  into  the  University  in  connection  with 
the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of  Science. 
He  set  a  high  standard  of  endowment  and  equipment  in 
his  department,  and  thereby  raised  the  standard  for  all  other 
departments,  not  only  in  this  institution,  but  in  all  other 
American  institutions  of  the  higher  learning.  When  by  the 
unequalled  influence  of  his  enthusiasm  and  persuasive  oratory 
he  procured  great  sums  of  money  from  the  Commonwealth  and 
from  private  benefactors  for  the  building  and  endowment  of  his 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  he  was  making  it  easier  for 
the  departments  of  Chemistry,  Botany,  Physics,  and  Medicine 
to  obtain  material  support  for  their  laboratories  and  collec- 
tions. The  friends  of  other  departments  had  to  exert  them- 
selves to  keep  pace  with  his  achievements.  Almost  from  the 
beginning  of  his  life  in  this  country  he  took  a  strong  interest  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  well  as  in  the  uni- 
versities, and  was  ever  ready  to  give  time  and  labor  to  any 
undertaking  which  promised  an  improvement  in  existing  school 
methods.  He  was  always  ready  to  exert  himself  to  promote 
the  introduction  of  just  methods  of  teaching  Natural  History, 
and  liked  no  audience  better  than  an  assemblage  of  school 
teachers.  The  lesson  he  taught  in  this  respect  has  been  learnt 
but  slowly.  To-day,  in  spite  of  his  example  and  its  manifest 
effects,  there  are  few  university  teachers  who  take  the  interest 
which  Louis  Agassiz  took  in  the  work  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or  are  willing  like  him  to  labor  strenuously 
on  their  behalf.  He  believed  that  the  teacher  and  man  of  learn- 
ing should  always  be  giving  out  as  well  as  acquiring,  always  be 
imparting  as  well  as  absorbing,  always  be  trying  to  do  some- 
thing to  advance  the  knowledge  of  his  subject  or  to  improve 
the  means  of  teaching  it.  He  constantly  dwelt  on  the  impor- 
tance of  testing  young  scholars  by  their  intellectual  productive- 
ness, as  well  as  by  their  capacity  to  assimilate  the  productions 
of  others.  His  doctrine  and  example  in  this  respect  had  a  very 
stimulating  and  invigorating  effect  at  this  University  and  at 
many  others.     In  all  these  ways  he  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
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average  American  college  teacher  of  that  period ;  and  being 
endowed  by  nature  with  an  extraordinary  personal  influence 
over  friends,  neighbors,  and  even  casual  acquaintances,  and 
with  a  prodigious  energy  in  travelling,  exploring,  collecting, 
and  teaching,  he  aroused  new  intellectual  interests  all  over  the 
country,  raised  the  popular  conception  of  the  man  of  science, 
introduced  on  a  great  scale  improved  methods  of  teaching  the 
sciences  dear  to  him,  and  gave  a  new  meaning  to  the  word 
teacher. 

He  has  had  the  rare  felicity  of  having  his  life-work  carried 
on  with  remarkable  success  by  his  son  and  successor  as  Director 
of  the  Museum;  yet  it  is  now  thirty-eight  years  since  the 
Museum  was  founded,  and  still  the  building  which  Louis 
Agassiz  projected  is  unfinished,  and  the  endowment  of  the  de- 
partment remains  entirely  inadequate.  The  endowment  has 
remained  stationary  since  his  death  twenty-three  years  ago ; 
and  during  that  period  the  income  from  the  funds  has  greatly 
decreased  in  consequence  of  the  universal  fall  of  the  rate  of 
interest  on  investments.  The  generosity  of  the  second  Director 
in  furthering  the  objects  of  the  Museum  from  his  own  private 
fortune  has  concealed  the  poverty  of  the  establishment ;  but  it 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  this  large  private  expenditure 
should  continue,  and  then  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the 
wise  and  admirable  designs  of  Louis  Agassiz  without  a  great 
increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Museum  will  appear  with 
startling  Vividness.  The  debt  of  Harvard  University  and  of 
American  science  to  Agassiz  is  great  and  lasting.  In  just 
acknowledgment  of  his  extraordinary  services,  the  Museum  he 
projected  should  be  completed  and  adequately  endowed  by  the 
later  generations  which  are  reaping  the  fruit  of  his  work  as 
inspirer,  forerunner,  and  prophet. 

The  operations  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology  have  always  been  closely  restricted  by  the 
inadequacy  of  the  endowment.  The  zeal  of  the  Curators  has 
resulted  in  the  collection  of  many  more  objects  than  can  possibly 
be  exhibited  in  the  existing  building ;  and  the  means  of  pub- 
lishing adequate  descriptions  of  the  collections  have  always 
been  lacking.    Voluntary  contributions  from  year  to  year  have 
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permitted  the  publication  of  a  few  memoirs,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  few  sample  collections-.  Thus,  the  trustees  of  Mrs. 
Hemenway's  estate  have  lately  provided  the  means  of  arrang- 
ing and  exhibiting  in  an  effective  manner  collections  illustrating 
the  archaeology  of  the  Pueblo  peoples.  A  general  report  was 
published  during  the  year  upon  the  ruins  of  Copan ;  but  the 
Museum  was  indebted  for  the  means  of  making  this  publica- 
tion to  the  generosity  of  a  few  friends  and  the  zealous  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Charles  P.  Bowditch.  The  library  of  the  Museum 
has  received  important  accessions  during  the  year  to  the  extent 
of  297  volumes  and  550  pamphlets.  Several  friends  have  given 
valuable  collections  of  implements,  weapons,  and  sculptures. 
Two  courses  of  instruction  were  offered  in  1895-96.  The 
Museum  needs  an  endowment  of  at  least  $200,000,  in  addition 
to  the  funds  established  by  its  founder,  Mr.  George  Peabody. 

The  additions  to  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  during  the  year 
1895-96  consisted  chiefly  of  photographs,  more  than  3600 
of  these  reproductions  having  been  added.  The  collection 
now  contains  15,757  photographs,  all  of  high  quality  and  all 
of  interesting  artistic  objects.  The  work  of  cataloguing  is 
far  advanced,  and  will  soon  be  completed.  It  is  as  important 
as  the  cataloguing  of  a  library  of  books.  The  Curator  points 
out  that  it  is  desirable  to  add  to  the  casts,  photographs,  and 
other  cheap  reproductions  some  examples  of  great  works  in 
color.  The  Museum  is  a  fire-proof  building  suitable  as  a 
place  of  deposit  for  precious  works  by  great  masters.  The 
time  may  soon  come  when  friends  will  provide  the  University 
with  a  few  paintings  of  the  first  class,  and  some  examples 
of  the  best  work  in  colored  glass. 

The  attendance  of  students  at  Radcliffe  College  in  1895-96 
showed  a  gain  of  74  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
number  of  graduate  students  registered  in  Radcliffe  increased 
from  30  in  the  year  1894-95  to  44.  Of  the  31  students  who 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Commencement  in 
June  last,  only  8  took  the  plain  degree  without  distinction. 
The  proportion  of  distinguished  students  was  therefore  much 
higher  than  in   Harvard  College,  the  examinations  for  the 
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degree  being  precisely  alike  for  the  students  of  the  two  insti- 
tutions. The  number  of  graduate  students  registered  in  Rad- 
cliffe  who  took  "Courses  primarily  for  graduates  in  Harvard 
University  open  to  competent  students  of  Radcliffe  College " 
was  twice  as  large  as  in  the  preceding  year,  but  is  still  very 
moderate. 

The  work  of  Radcliffe  College  has  increased  so  much  that 
additional  buildings  are  urgently  needed.  The  government  of 
the  College  has  bought  some  wooden  buildings  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  Fay  House,  which  will  together  afford  adequate 
temporary  accommodations ;  but  these  quarters  must  be  re- 
garded as  purely  provisional.  The  College  needs  substantial 
buildings,  perfectly  adapted  to  their  uses,  and  adequately 
representing  the  noble  functions  of  the  institution. 

During  the  summer  of  1896  important  alterations  were  made 
in  University  Hall  in  order  to  provide  better  rooms  for  the 
Faculty,  Deans,  Secretaries,  and  Recorder.  The  examination 
room  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Hall  was  given  up,  together  with 
three  much-used  lecture  rooms  and  the  reading  room  of  the  De- 
partment of  Political  Science.  For  the  accommodation  of  the 
Faculty,  the  old  Chapel  between  the  two  entries  was  restored 
without  the  gallery ;  and  rooms  were  provided  on  the  first 
story  for  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  the  Dean  of  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School,  the  Recorder,  the  Recorder's  clerks, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Scientific  School,  and  the  Committee  on 
Special  Students.  The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  took  the  room  on 
the  second  story  heretofore  used  by  the  Dean  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege :  while  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  remained  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  South  entry.  The  Deans'  offices  all  have 
suitable  ante-rooms ;  and  in  general  the  size,  relative  position, 
and  furnishing  of  the  several  rooms  are  satisfactory.  The 
Faculty  Room  is  a  large,  well-proportioned,  lofty  room,  suit- 
able for  the  meetings  of  a  body  which  numbers  ninety  mem- 
bers. Its  walls  have  been  decorated  with  portraits  of  professors 
and  founders  of  professorships,  some  of  which  were  withdrawn 
from  Memorial  Hall  for  this  purpose.  The  three  Administrative 
Boards  meet  in  the  rooms  of  their  respective  Deans.  Electric 
lights  have  been  introduced  into  the  rooms  most  used  after 
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dark;  and  communication  by  telephone  has  been  established 
between  the  different  offices,  including  the  Bursar's  office  at 
Wadsworth  House.  The  total  cost  of  these  improvements, 
including  alterations  in  the  heating  apparatus,  wiring  for  elec- 
tric lights,  and  the  handsome  furniture  of  the  new  Faculty 
Room,  was  $8860.40. 

During  the  summer  of  1896  two  important  purchases  of  real 
estate  were  made  in  Cambridge  adjoining  present  holdings  of 
the  Corporation.  The  first  was  the  estate  of  the  late  Professor 
Torrey  lying  between  the  University  Museum  and  Oxford 
Street,  and  the  second  was  the  Whitman  estate  on  the  West 
side  of  Divinity  Avenue.  These  purchases  were  made  very 
reluctantly ;  but  were  felt  to  be  necessary  for  the  protection 
and  improvement  of  property  already  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Under  a  vote  of  the  Corporation,  the  unsightly  wooden  seats 
on  Holmes  Field,  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  spectators 
at  the  games  on  that  Field,  were  removed  during  the  summer 
vacation  of  1896.  The  running  track  on  the  Field  remains ; 
and  the  Field  itself  is  still  available  for  games  of  base-ball,  or 
for  track  athletics.  The  aspect  of  the  Field,  and  of  its  vicinity, 
was  greatly  improved  by  the  removal  of  the  seats.  At  the 
same  time  the  yard  for  the  reception  of  wood,  boxes,  and  dis- 
carded building  material,  which  had  disfigured  a  part  of  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Field  for  twenty  years  or  more,  was  done 
away  with.  The  future  value  of  Holmes  and  Jarvis  Fields  has 
been  of  late  years  made  manifest  by  the  removal  of  the 
shabby  structures  which  formerly  defaced  them  both. 

Serious  changes  were  made  in  the  ceremonies  in  Sanders 
Theatre  on  Commencement  Day.  The  English  language  was 
used  throughout  except  in  the  salutatory  oration ;  and  the 
various  groups  of  candidates  for  the  ordinary  degrees  were 
presented  to  the  President  and  the  Governing  Boards  by  the 
Deans  of  their  respective  Faculties.  The  several  groups  of 
candidates  were  also  seated  in  an  orderly  manner  in  the 
Theatre,  much  more  space  than  heretofore  being  assigned  to 
them.  The  changes  commended  themselves  on  the  whole  to 
the  Governing  Boards,  the  Faculties,  and  the  alumni. 

In  November,  1895,  the  Corporation  received  notice  of  a 
bequest  of  $20,000,  from  Harold  Whiting,  "  For  the  purpose 
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of  establishing  and  maintaining  from  the  net  income  thereof 
one  or  more  fellowships  of  physics  in  connection  with  the 
Graduate  Department  of  the  University,  to  be  called,  in  mem- 
ory of  my  late  father,  William  Whiting,  the  Whiting  Fellow- 
ships." Harold  Whiting  took  his  A.B.  in  the  year  1877,  was 
appointed  Assistant  in  Physics  in  1881,  and  in  1883  was  pro- 
moted to  be  Instructor  in  Physics.  After  a  generous  service 
in  this  capacity  for  eight  years,  during  which  he  gave  instruc- 
tion in  what  is  now  called  Radcliffe  College,  as  well  as  in  Har- 
vard College,  he  resigned  his  place,  and  shortly  after  was 
appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of 
California.  There  he  labored  assiduously  and  acceptably  for 
four  years.  As  he  was  returning  to  New  England  in  May, 
1895,  he  and  all  his  family  were  lost  at  sea  in  the  wreck  of 
the  Colima.  This  bequest  comes  from  an  attached  son  of 
the  College  who  was  himself  an  advanced  student  and  teacher 
of  physics,  and  who  therefore  knew  precisely  what  such  a 
bequest  might  be  expected  to  accomplish.  Such  gifts  have 
a  peculiar  significance  and  value.  His  will  contained  also  a 
bequest  to  the  University  of  California  to  be  used  in  the  depart- 
ment of  physics. 

The  coming  of  a  new  kind  of  student  to  Cambridge  in  con- 
siderable numbers  has  made  a  new  kind  of  dormitory  desirable. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  no  students  came  to  Cambridge  for  a 
single  year,  or  for  only  two  years,  except  a  moderate  number 
of  law  students.  Now  hundreds  of  students  come  every  year 
to  spend  but  a  single  year.  They  are  members  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School,  special  students  in  the  College  and  Scientific 
School,  graduate  students  in  the  Divinity  School,  and  persons 
who  enter  Harvard  College  as  Seniors.  The  present  College 
buildings  are  not  suited  to  the  needs  of  these  men,  who  gen- 
erally want  a  furnished  room.  A  hall,  containing  single  fur- 
nished chambers  of  various  sizes  and  at  different  rents,  but 
including  many  at  low  rents,  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  present  dormitories.  It  is  no  hardship  for  a  student  who 
proposes  to  remain  four  years  in  Cambridge  to  buy  his  furni- 
ture ;  but  it  is  a  hardship  for  the  newcomer  who  proposes  to 
stay  only  nine  months,  and  has  but  little  money. 

The  experience  of  another  year  has  only  added  to  the  force 
of  the  remark  made  in  the  last  Annual  Roport,  that  another 
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dining  hall,  to  be  conducted  on  the  plan  of  the  Foxcroft  Club, 
is  a  needed  addition  to  the  means  of  healthful  and  frugal  livinsr 
for  students  at  Cambridge.  If  universities  are  to  do  the  work 
expected  of  them  in  the  American  democracy,  they  must  be 
kept  accessible  to  the  children  of  intelligent  and  ambitious 
families  of  small  means. 

In  former  years  Harvard  University  has  repeatedly  obtained 
the  aid  of  professors  in  kindred  institutions  to  make  good 
temporary  absences  of  its  own  professors.  Help  has  been 
obtained  in  this  way  from  Yale  University,  Williams  College, 
and  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  In  1895-96  Professor 
George  Trumbull  Ladd  of  Yale  University  took  charge  at  Har- 
vard of  the  ethical  seminary  which  made  part  of  the  work  of 
Professor  Palmer,  who  was  absent  on  leave.  This  is  the 
second  time  that  Professor  Ladd  has  acted  as  substitute  for 
absent  Harvard  professors.  His  conduct  of  the  seminary  was 
highly  acceptable  to  the  students,  who  were  mainly  members  of 
the  Graduate  School.  On  account  of  the  continued  absence 
of  Professor  Miinsterberg,  Professor  Edmund  Burke  Delabarre 
of  Brown  University  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Psy- 
chological Laboratory  for  the  current  academic  year,  affording 
another  illustration  of  the  same  policy. 

The  twenty  years  since  Mr.  Hooper's  administration  of  the 
treasury  began,  have  been  eventful  and  difficult  years  for  the 
University  finances.  On  the  31st  of  August,  1876,  the  invested 
funds  amounted  to  $3,406,653.43  ;  on  the  31st  of  July,  1896, 
the  amount  of  the  funds  was  $8,526,813.67,  and  there  had  also 
been  added  to  the  resources  of  the  University  land,  buildings, 
and  collections  representing  several  millions  of  dollars.  This 
increase  of  real  estate,  invested  capital,  and  equipment  has 
added  very  much  to  the  responsibilities  and  labors  of  the 
Treasurer ;  but  there  has  been  another  and  quite  different  fea- 
ture of  the  situation  which  has  made  his  charge  increasingly 
burdensome.  In  the  five  years  from  1870  to  1875  the  average 
rate  of  income  from  general  investments  credited  to  the  differ- 
ent funds  was  7.59  per  cent.,  and  in  the  first  year  of  Mr. 
Hooper's  administration  the  rate  of  income  was  6.75  per  cent. 
In  the  five  years  from  1890  to  1895  the  average  rate  of  income 
from  general  investments  was  4.93  per  cent.,  and  the  rate  of 
income  in  1895-96  was  4.73  per  cent.     This  great  fall  in  the 
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rate  of  income  on  investments,  which  has  been  not  local  but 
universal  in  its  character,  has  embarrassed  many  departments 
of  the  University  —  such,  for  example,  as  the  Divinity  School, 
Library,  Observatory,  and  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 
—  which  depend  chiefly  or  wholly  on  the  income  of  permanent 
funds ;  and  their  embarrassment  has  increased  the  anxieties  of 
the  Treasurer.  Throughout  the  whole  period,  however,  the 
Treasurer  has  succeeded,  by  the  constant  exercise  of  vigilance 
and  good  judgment,  in  keeping  the  average  earnings  on  the 
University  investments  higher  than  those  of  many  public  trust 
estates.  The  survival  of  old  investments  has  helped  him  to  do 
this  with  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  property. 

The  amount  required  for  the  full  endowment  of  a  professor- 
ship now,  as  compared  with  the  amount  required  forty  or  eighty 
years  ago,  illustrates  the  same  difficulty  in  the  financial  manage- 
ment of  the  University.  To-day  $100,000  is  required  for  a 
professorship  fund;  while  forty  years  ago  $50,000  was  con- 
sidered a  very  satisfactory  endowment.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  century  $20,000  constituted  the  foundation  for  the  Eliot* 
Perkins,  and  Smith  professorships  respectively. 

The  amount  of  gifts  and  bequests  to  the  University  in  1895— 
96  was  $243,791.05  — a  somewhat  larger  sum  than  was  received 
in  1894-95  or  in  1893-94.  In  the  three  years  1893-96,  the 
total  of  gifts  and  bequests  was  $597,741.99.  During  this  same 
period  at  least  five  American  universities,  all  situated  outside 
of  New  England,  received  much  larger  additions  to  their 
endowments.  If  the  primacy  of  Harvard  University  among 
American  institutions  of  education  is  to  be  maintained,  it  must 
not  be  surpassed  by  any  other  in  material  resources.  The 
Corporation  could  use  the  income  of  additional  endowments  to 
the  amount  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  the  satisfaction  of 
none  but  well-known  and  urgent  wants. 

The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
following  reports  of  the  several  departments  and  scientific 
establishments. 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  President. 

Cambbidob,  9  January,  1897. 


REPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 


THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  report,  as  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  for  the  academic  year  1895-96. 

Membership  of  the  Faculty. 

Eighty-seven  members  of  the  Faculty  were  in  attendance  at  the 
University  during  the  academic  year  1895-96.  This  number  com- 
prised the  President,  forty-one  Professor^,  one  Associate  Professor, 
twenty-four  Assistant  Professors,  one  Tutor,  and  nineteen  Instruc- 
tors. Professors  Dunbar,  Palmer,  and  Munsterberg  had  leave  of 
absence  for  the  year,  and  were  not  in  attendance  at  the  University. 
The  full  membership  of  the  Faculty,  therefore,  numbered  ninety. 
One  hundred  and  eleven  instructors  and  assistants,  not  members  of 
the  Faculty,  were  also  engaged  in  the  instruction  and  examination 
carried  on  under  its  direction. 

I  deeply  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death,  after  the  close  of  the 
year,  of  two  members  of  the  Faculty,  who  have  long  been  among  the 
most  eminent  scholars  in  the  service  of  the  University,  and  among 
the  most  valued  colleagues  of  their  fellow  instructors;  namely, 
Josiah  Dwight  Whitney,  Sturgis  Hooper  Professor  of  Geology,  who 
died  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  August ;  and  Francis  James  Child,  of 
the  Class  of  1846,  Professor  of  English,  who  died  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  September.  The  loss  which  the  cause  of  learning  has  sus- 
tained in  the  termination  of  the  labors  of  these  two  great  investiga- 
tors and  teachers  is  severely  felt  by  those  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  being  their  associates ;  and  suitable  commemorative  minutes  have, 
in  the  current  academic  year,  been  entered  in  the  records  of  the 
Faculty. 

The  University  has  also  suffered  a  lamented  loss  in  the  death  of 
Daniel  Denison  Slade,  of  the  Class  of  1844,  a  graduate  of  the  Medi- 
cal School  of  1848,  who  was  from  1871  to  1882  Professor  of  Applied 
Zoology  at  the  Bussey  Institution,  and  has  been  since  1885  Lecturer 
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on  Osteology,  his  name  standing  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  instructors 
and  assistants,  not  members  of  the  academic  Faculty,  but  associated 
with  it  in  the  work  of  instruction.  Dr.  Slade  founded  the  Slade 
Scholarship  in  Harvard  College  in  1877. 

Organization. 

The  Faculty  comprehends  at  present  twelve  Divisions,  established 
in  the  year  1891-92  ;  namely :  — 

I.  Semitic  Languages  and  History.        VII.  Music. 


II.  Ancient  Languages. 

III.  Modern  Languages. 

IV.  Philosophy. 

V.  History  and  Political  Science. 
VI.  Fine  Arts. 


VIII.  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics. 
IX.  Physics. 
X.  Chemistry. 
XI.  Natural  History. 
XII.  American  Archaeology  and  Eth- 
nology. 


The  second,  third,  fifth,  eighth,  and  eleventh  of  the  Divisions  are 
subdivided  into  Departments ;  as  follows :  — 


II.  Ancient  Languages. 

A.  Indo-Iranian  Languages. 

B.  The  Classics. 
III.  Modern  Languages. 

A.  English. 

B.  German. 
(7.  French. 

D.  Italian  and  Spanish. 

E.  Germanic  and  Romance  Phil- 

ology. 


V.  History  and  Political  Science. 

A.  History  and  Government. 

B.  Political  Economy. 
VIII.  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics. 

A.  Mathematics. 

B.  Engineering. 
XI.  Natural  History. 

A.  Botany. 

B.  Zoology. 
C  Geology. 
D.  Mineralogy  and  Petrography. 


The  Divisions  have  charge,  in  their  several  fields,  and  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  Faculty,  of  most  of  those  matters  which  imme- 
diately relate  to  instruction,  examination,  and  aids  to  study ;  each 
Division  which  includes  Departments  being  empowered,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, to  act  upon  all  ordinary  matters  directly  or  to  delegate  them 
to  its  Departments.  But  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  requirements, 
examining  candidates,  and  making  nominations  for  Final  (or  Bacca- 
laureate) Honors,  and  for  the  degrees  of  Ph.D.  and  S.D.,  and  in 
special  cases  for  that  of  A.M.,  each  Division  is  organized,  with  such 
additional  members  as  may  be  appointed,  as  a  Committee  on  Honors 
and  Higher  Degrees,  and  is  required  to  act  without  separation  into 
Departments. 

The  ordinary  administration  and  discipline  of  Harvard  College, 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  the  Graduate  School  are  dele- 
gated by  the  Faculty,  under  the  Statutes,  to  Administrative  Boards ; 
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which   constantly    report  to  the   Faculty,    and   are   subject  to  its. 
authority. 

There  are  also  Standing  Committees  of  the  Faculty,  having  impor- 
tant duties  in  the  way  of  preparing  business  for  the  Faculty,  and  in 
some  cases  being  vested  with  large  powers  of  administration.  Seven- 
teen such  committees  existed  during  the  academic  year  1895-96. 

Besides  the  Standing  Committees,  two  special  committees; — on 
the  Forms  and  Grounds  of  the  Degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.,  and  on 
the  Requirements  for  Admission ;  — were  engaged  during  the  academic 
year  in  the  discharge  of  laborious  duties.  Reports  from  the  former 
of  these  committees  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
Faculty  throughout  the  year.  The  Committee  on  Requirements  for 
Admission  was  at  work  in  the  preparation  of  reports  which  were 
submitted  to  the  Faculty  early  in  the  current  academic  year,  and  are 
now  under  discussion. 

Meetings. 

The  stated  meetings  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  held 
every  Tuesday  afternoon  during  the  months  of  October,  May,  and 
June,  up  to  and  including  the  Tuesday  of  the  week  before  Com- 
mencement, and  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  every  month  from 
November  to  April  inclusive,  except  during  the  periods  of  recess. 
Thirty-seven  meetings  were  held  during  the  academic  year  1895-96. 
Of  these,  twenty-three  were  stated  meetings,  two  were  meetings 
taking  the  place  of  stated  meetings,  and  appointed  for  the  considera- 
tion of  business  belonging  to  such  meetings,  and  twelve  were  special 
meetings  called  to  consider  other  business.  The  average  attendance 
at  the  twenty-five  stated,  or  quasi-stated,  meetings  was  58.2;  that 
at  the  twelve  special  meetings  was  42.3.  The  minutes  for  the  year 
occupy  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pages  in  the  Record  Book  of 
the  Faculty;  those  for  the  year  1894-95  occupy  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  pages. 

Courses  of  Instruction. 

The  Announcement  of  Courses  of  Instruction  provided  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  issued  in  the  spring  of  each  year  for 
the  next  following  academic  year.  This  announcement  is  prepared, 
in  consultation  with  the  several  Divisions  and  Departments,  by  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Faculty,  named  the  Committee  on  Instruc- 
tion, and  is  adopted,  after  detailed  consideration  by  the  Faculty, 
with  such  amendments  as  they  see  fit  to  make. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  arranged  in  the  announcement  ac- 
cording to  their  subjects,  under  a  large  number  of  heads;  which 
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correspond  in  general,  though  not  precisely,  to  the  Divisions  and 
Departments  of  the  Faculty.  They  are  commonly  referred  to  as 
departments  of  study.  In  most  departments  of  study,  the  courses 
are  further  distributed  into  three  groups ;  namely :  — 

(1)  Courses  designed  primarily  for  Undergraduates ; 

(2)  Courses  for  Graduates  and  Undergraduates ; 

(3)  Courses  primarily  for  Graduates. 

These  titles  are,  however,  to  be  understood,  in  each  department  of 
study,  as  referring  to  the  advancement  of  the  student  in  the  work 
of  that  department,  rather  than  to  his  academic  standing,  or  to  the 
form  of  his  registration  as  a  member  of  the  University.  The  courses 
primarily  for  Undergraduates  are  open  (and  in  some  cases  recom- 
mended) to  Graduate  Students;  though  they  are  not  ordinarily 
counted  towards  any  of  the  higher  degrees.  The  courses  for  Grad- 
uates and  Undergraduates  are,  under  certain  limitations,  open  to 
any  properly  qualified  student  of  the  College,  the  Scientific  School, 
or  the  Graduate  School.  To  the  courses  primarily  for  Graduates, 
Undergraduates  are  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Students  in  the  Scientific  School  choose  their  courses  in  con- 
formity with  a  programme  which  is  mainly  prescribed  for  each  of 
the  fields  of  work  recognized  in  the  School.  Freshmen  of  Harvard 
College  are  ordinarily  restricted  to  certain  elementary  courses;  but 
are  admitted  to  any  course  outside  of  the  usual  list  of  courses  open 
to  Freshmen  on  obtaining  the  written  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Other  students  are  unrestricted ;  except  that  no  student  is  at  liberty 
to  choose  any  course  for  which  his  previous  training  does  not  qualify 
him,  and  that  some  of  the  more  advanced  courses,  including  all  those 
of  the  third  group,  are  especially  guarded  by  careful  provisions 
from  the  presence  of  insufficiently  prepared  students. 

The  list  of  courses  of  instruction  contains  much  that  is  permanent. 
A  large  number  of  courses,  especially  in  the  first  and  second  groups, 
are  offered  every  year  with  substantial  regularity ;  though  even  these 
courses  are  liable  to  rearrangement,  to  considerable,  if  not  radical, 
modifications  of  subject,  and  to  changes  of  instructors.  Many 
courses,  again,  while  forming  a  regular  part  of  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  department  of  study  to  which  they  belong,  are  given  with 
intermissions,  —  for  example,  in  alternate  years.  Such  courses  are 
ordinarily  named,  in  brackets  and  with  explanatory  notes,  ia  the 
announcements  issued  for  years  for  which  they  are  not  provided  ;  in 
order  to  enable  students  to  lay  out  their  plans  of  work,  with  some 
degree  of  definiteness,  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year. 
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But  the  progress  of  learning  and  the  growing  demands  of  students 
necessitate,  from  time  to  time,  real  and  important  changes  and 
developments,  especially  among  the  courses  of  the  third  group.  A 
considerable  number  of  courses  are  given  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  years ;  and  each  year,  entirely  new  titles  appear  in  the  pro- 
gramme. Sometimes,  a  remodelling  of  the  instruction  covered  by  a 
group  of  the  courses  in  some  department  of  study  occurs.  Of  such 
changes,  as  well  as  of  the  occasional  unforeseen  withdrawal  of  a 
course,  notice  can  seldom  be  given  in  the  announcement  of  an  earlier 
year.  But  the  announcement  for  a  given  year  sometimes  names  in 
brackets,  for  the  information  of  students,  courses,  not  of  the  alternat- 
ing class  mentioned  above,  which  are  projected  for  the  year  following 
the  given  year  in  question^ 

A  few  of  the  courses  named  in  the  announcement  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  also  given  under  the  authority  of  the 
Faculty  of  Divinity,  and  are  among  the  courses  that  may  be  offered 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  These  are,  in  the  announce- 
ments for  1895-96  and  1896-97  :  —  most  of  the  courses  in  Semitic 
Languages  and  History ;  Classical  Philology  54 ;  Philosophy  5,  6, 
7,  13,  and  20c;  History  5,  6,  7,  21,  and  20a;  and  Government  8. 
The  other  courses  named  in  these  announcements  are  under  the 
exclusive  direction  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Instruction  in  1895-96. . 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  courses  of  instruction  which  were 
given  in  the  year  1895-96  under  the  direction  of  this  Faculty ;  with 
a  statement  for  each  course  of  the  number  and  classification  of  the 
students  who  are  recorded  as  having  taken  it.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  some  changes  are  always  made,  after  the  spring  announcement, 
in  the  programme  of  a  given  year.  Some  courses  are  added,  and 
some  omitted,  before  the  opening  of  the  year.  Again,  after  that 
time,  some  courses  are  withdrawn,  because  taken  by  an  insufficient 
number  of  students,  or  for  other  reasons;  or  courses,  previously 
unannounced,  are  given.  Thus,  the  announcement  of  courses  and 
the  programme  actually  followed  are  not  always  identical.  The  sub- 
joined list  shows  the  actual  programme.  No  mention  is  made  of 
previously  announced  courses  which  were  not  given ;  and  two  courses 
which  were  given,  though  not  named  in  the  announcement,  are  in- 
serted in  their  proper  place  in  the  list. 

The  enumeration  of  students  in  attendance  is  not  entirely  complete, 
especially  in  some  of  the  higher  courses ;  because  some  courses  were 
attended  by  students  who  did  not  wish  to  offer  them  to  be  counted 
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towards  a  degree,  and  did  not  bo  enroll  themselves  as  to  be  officially 
recorded  as  following  the  courses. 

Courses  of  instruction  are  classed  as  full  courses  or  half  courses , 
according  to  the  estimated  amount  of  work  in  each,  and  its  value  in 
fulfilling  the  requirements  for  a  degree.  Half-courses  are  designated 
in  the  following  list  by  the  abbreviation :  Hf.  All  others  are  full 
courses. 

The  following  abbreviations  are  used  to  designate  the  classes  of 
students  in  the  several  courses  :  —  Gr.  for  Graduate  Student ;  Se. 
for  Senior;  Ju.  for  Junior;  So.  for  Sophomore ;  Fr.  for  Freshman; 
Sp.  for  Special  Student  of  Harvard  College;  Sc.  for  Scientific 
Student;  Di.  for  Divinity  Student;  Law  for  Law  Student;  Me.  for 
Medical  Student ;  Bu.  for  Bussey  Student ;  R.  for  Radcliffe  Student. 

COURSES   GIVEN  IN   1895-96. 

Semitic  Languages  and  History. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduate* :  — 

1.  Professor  Lvov.  —  Hebrew. —  Davidson's  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar. 
—  Explanation  of  parts  of  Genesis  and  of  the  Psalm-book.    3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  5  Di.    Total  12. 

6.  Professor  Lton. —  Babylonian-Assyrian  History.  —  Contact  of  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians  with  the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts  and 
islands.  —  Diffusion  of  the  Baby  Ionian- Assyrian  culture  through  the 
Phoenicians.     II f.    1  hour. 

1  Gr.,  9  Se.,  7  Ju.,  11  So.,  4  Sp.,  1  Law.    Total  33. 

18.  Professor  Lton.  —  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  royalty  till  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great.    2  hours. 

1  Gr.,  13  Se.,  14  Ju.,  21  So.,  2  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Di.    Total  55. 

161.  Professor  Tor.  —  History  of  pre-Christian  Hebrew  literature.    4  hours. 
1st  half-year.  4  Se.,  4  Di.    Total  8. 

18.  Professor  Tot.  —  History  of  the  Hebrew  religion,  with  comparison  of 
other  Semitic  religions.    2  hours.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Di.    Total  4. 

15.  Professor  Tot.  —  History  of  the  Bagdad  Calif  ate. — Mohammedanism  in 
India.  —  Lectures  on  the  Literature.  —  The  Koran.    Hf.    1  hour. 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  5  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  12. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

81.  Professor  Lton.  —  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac).  —  Rodiger's  Chreatomathia 
Syriaca,  ed.  3. — The  Peshitto  version  of  the  New  Testament.  Hf 
2  hours.     1st  half-year.  2  Di.    Total  2. 

81  (second  course).  Professor  Lton.  —  Advanced  study  of  Syriac.  —  Selec- 
tions from  the  Chronicles  of  Bar  Hebraeus.     Hf.    1  hour. 

3  Gr.,  1  Di.     Totnl  4 
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3*.  Professor  Lyon.  —  Jewish  Aramaic.  —  Kautzsch's  Biblisch-Aramaische 
Grammatik.  —  Interpretation  of  parts  of  Ezra,  Daniel,  and  the  Targums. 
Hf.    2  hours.    2d  half-year.  1  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  2  Di.    Total  4. 

5.  Professor  Lyon.  —  Assyrian  (second  coarse).  —  Delitzsch's  Assyrian  Gram- 
mar. —  The  Chaldean  Epic.  —  Letters  and  Commercial  Documents. 
2  hours.  1  Gr.,  1  R.    Total  2. 

7.  Professor  Toy.  —  Arabic.  —  Lansing's  Grammar.  —  Nubab-al-Mula  m .  —  The 

Thousand  and  One  Nights.    2  hours.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

8.  Professor  Toy.  —  Arabic   (second  course).  —  Wright's  Grammar.  —  The 

Moallakat.  —  Motenebbi.  —  Ibn  Haldun.  —  The  Koran.    2  hours. 

1  Gr.    Total  1. 

Courses  of  Research. 

20a.  Professor  Lyon.  —  Assyrian  Grammar.  1  Gr.  Total  1. 

206.  Professor  Toy.  — Hebrew  Grammar.  2  Gr.  Total  2. 

Semitic  Seminary.    Critical  study  by  advanced  students.  2  Gr.,  1  Di.  Total  3. 

Indo-Iranian  Languages. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

1'.  Professor  Lanman.  —  Elements  of  the  Sanskrit  language.  —  Sounds  and 
inflexions.  —  Reading  of  easy  prose  and  verse.  Hf.  3  hours.  1st  half- 
year.  11  Gr.,  2  Se.    Total  13. 

1*.  professor  Lanman.  —  Sanskrit  (continued). — Reading  of  the  classical 
texts  in  Lanman's  Reader.  —  Translation  at  sight.  Hf.  3  hours.  2d  half- 
year.  6  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  7. 

21.  Professor  Lanman.  —  Sanskrit  (second  year).  — Course  for  rapid  reading. 
—  Select  episodes  from  the  Maha-Bharata.     Hf.    3  hours.    1st  half-year. 

1  Se.    Total  1. 

Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 

3s.  Professor  Lanman.  —  Sanskrit.  —  Introduction  to  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Vedas.     Hf.    3  hours.    2d  half-year.  1  Se.     Total  1. 

4.  Professor  Lanman.  —  Pali  (beginner's  course).  —  Elwell's  Jatakas. —  The 
legendary  history  of  Buddha,  Avidure  and  Santike  Nidanas.     2  hours. 

2  Se.    Total  2. 

Classical  Philology. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

Greek. 
Introductory  Lectures  provided  for  the  students  in  Courses  J5,  C,  and  D. 

(1*  Dr.  Gulick.  — Lysias  and  his  Times. 

(2)  Professor  Goodwin.  —  Socrates  and  Plato. 

(3)  Asst.  Professor  Morgan.  —  Lyric  and  Elegiac  Poetry. 

(4)  Professor  White.  —  The  Greek  Theatre  and  Dramatic  Performances. 

A.  Mr.  C.  P.  Parker  and  Dr.  Gulick.  —  Homer  (Iliad  and  Odyssey,   selec- 
tions).—  Reading  at  sight.    3  hours.  3  So.,  22  Fr.,  4  Sp.    Total  29. 
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F.  Dr.  Gclick.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (elementary  course).    Hf.    8  hours 
a  fortnight.  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  11  Fr.,  2  8p.     Total  18. 

B.  Mr.  C.  P.  Parker,  Asst.   Professor  Morgan,  and   Dr.  Gulick.  —  Lysias 

(selections). —  Plato  (Apology  and  Crito).  —  Elegiac  and  Lyric  Poetry 
(selections).  —  Euripides  (Medea).  —  Reading  at  sight.    3  hours. 

2  So.,  58  Fr.,  3  Sp.    Total  63. 

C.  Mr.  C.  P.  Parker,  Asst.   Professor  Morgan,  and  Dr.  Gulick.  —  Lysiai 

(selections).  —  Plato  (Apology  and  Euthyphro).  —  Elegiac  and  Lyric 
Poetry  (selections).  —  Euripides  (Iphgenia  among  the  Taurians).  — Read- 
ing at  sight.    3  hours.  1  Ju.,  5  So.,  48  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  55. 

E.  Mr.  C.  P.  Parker.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course).  —  Good- 

win's Moods  and  Tenses.     Hf.    3  hours  a  fortnight. 

2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  4  So.,  25  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  84. 

1.  Asst.  Professor  Morgan.  —  Herodotus. — Plato  (Phaedo  and  selections  from 

Protagoras  and  the  Symposium).    3  hours. 

1  Se.,  7  Ju.,  7  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  16. 

2.  Professor    White.  —  Aristophanes     (Birds).  —  Aeschylus     (Prometheus 

Bound).  —  Thucydides  (Book  I).  —  Sophocles  (Oedipus  Tyrannus). — 
Collateral  reading  of  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes.  —  Reading  at  sight.  8 
hours.  2  Gr.,  3  Ju.,  26  So.     Total  31. 

8.   Professor  Wright.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course).  —  Trans- 
lation and  original  composition.     Hf.     1  hour. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  13  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  19. 

Latin. 

Introductory  Lectures  provided  for  the  students  in  Courses  2?,  C7,  and  D. 

(1)  Dr.  Hayley.  —  Plautus  and  Terence. 

(2)  Asst.  Professor  Morgan.  —  The  Roman  Theatre. 

(3)  Asst.   Professor  Howard.  —  The   Metrical   and  Musical   Element  in 

Roman  Comedy. 

A.  Dr.  Mather.  —  Cicero  (selected  orations).  —  Virgil.  —  Practice  in  reading 

at  sight.     3  hours.        1  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  4  So.,  17  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  33. 

F.  Dr.  Mather. — Latin  Composition  (elementary  course). — Collar's  Practi- 

cal Latin  Composition.     Hf.    3  hours  a  fortnight. 

1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  5  So.,  7  Fr.,  3  Sp.     Total  17. 

B.  Asst.   Professor   Howard  and    Dr.  Hayley.  —  Cicero   (De  Amicitia). — 

Liyy  (Books  XXI  and  XXII).  —  Terence  (Phormio  and  Adelphoe). — 
Reading  at  sight.     3  hours.  4  So.,  28  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  34. 

C.  Asst.  Professor  Howard,  Drs.  Hayley  and  Mather. — Cicero  (De  Ami- 

citia).—  Livy  (Books  I  and  II).  —  Terence  (Phormio  and  Andria). — 
Reading  at  sight.     3  hours.  2  So.,  116  Fr.,  8  Sp.     Total  126. 

D.  Asst.   Professor  Howard  and   Dr.  Hayley.  —  Cicero  (De  Amicitia). — 

Livy  (Books  I  and  II  or  XXI  and  XXII).  —  Terence  (Phormio  and 
Heautontimorumenos) .  —  Reading  at  sight.     3  hours.      48  Fr.     Total  48. 
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E.    Dr.   Hatlet. —  Latin    Composition    (second    course). — Translation    of 
English  narrative.     Hf.    8  hours  a  fortnight. 

2  Ju.,  4  So.,  31  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  38. 

1.  Professor  Smith.  —  Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes).  —  Tacitus  (selections  from 

the  Histories).  —  Reading  at  sight.    3  hours. 

1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  23  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  28. 

2.  Mr.  C.  P.  Parker. — Tacitus  (selections  from  the   Histories).  —  Horace 

(Odes  and  Epodes).  —  Reading  at  sight.     3  hours. 

3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  31  So.,  3  Fr.     Total  38. 

8.  Mr.  C.  P.  Parker. — Latin  Composition  (third  course).  —  Extended  study 
of  Idiom.  —  Practice  in  translation.     Iff.     1  hour. 

4  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  11  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  20. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

Greek. 

6.  Professor  Wright.  —  Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown,  with  parts  of  the  Oration 

on  the  Embassy).  —  Aeschines  (Against  Ctesiphon).  —  Aeschylus  (Seven 
against  Thebes). —  Sophocles  (Antigone).  —  Aristophanes  (Frogs). — 
Collateral  reading.    3  hours.  5  Gr.,  8  Se.,  12  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  26. 

7.  Professor  Wright.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (fourth  course).  —  Written 

composition  in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  ami  of  Plato,  with  studies  of 
classical  models.  —  Translation  of  selections  of  standard  English  (rhet- 
orical and  philosophical).     1  hour.     Hf.      5  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  10. 

8.  Professor  Goodwin.  —  Plato  (Republic). — Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books  I-IV 

and  X).     3  hours.  9  Gr.,  12  Se.     Total  21. 

Latin. 

6.  Asst.    Prof essor    Howard.  —  Suetonius    (selections) .  —  Pliny    (selected 

letters).  —  Juvenal  (the  principal  Satires).  —  Martial  (selected  epi- 
grams).   3  hours.  4  Gr.,  4  Se.,  11  Fr.     Total  19. 

18s.  Professor  Smith.  —  Catullus  and  the  Elegiac  Poets.     Hf.    3  hours.    2d 
half-year.  14  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  19. 

7.  Professor  Greenough.  —  Practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style  (narrative 

and  descriptive).  —  Study  of  selections  from  classical  prose  as  models. — 
Translation  into  Latin  prose.  —  Original  essays  in  Latin.     Hf.     1  hour. 

7  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  11. 

8.  Professor    Greenough.  —  Plautus    (three    plays). —  Lucretius.  —  Cicero 

(selected  letters).     3  hours.  10  Gr.,  9  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  20. 


10.  Professor    Greenodgh. — The   Private    Life   of    the   Romans,   chiefly 
•    illustrated  by  works  of  art.  —  Lectures,  with  collateral  reading.     3  hours. 

10  Gr.,  33  Se.,  22  Ju.,  25  So.,  3  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  101. 

11.  Professor  Smith.  —  History  of  Latin  Literature  (Poetry).  —  Lectures,  with 

reading  of  characteristic  selections,  and  directions  of  the  students*  private 
reading.     3  hours.  14  Gr.,  2  Se.     Total  16. 
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Classical  Philology. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

Seminary.  —  Professors  Allen  and  White,  directors  for  1895-96.  Training  in 
philological  criticism  and  research.  —  Aristophanes  (Thesmophoriazusae) 
and  Ovid  (Tristia).    3  hours.  9  Gr.     Total  9. 

25.  Asst.  Professor  Morgan.  —  Introductory  Coarse  in  the  Text-Criticism  and 
Interpretation  of  Classical  Authors  :  for  1895-96,  Persius.  Hf,  8  hours 
a  fortnight.  4  Gr.     Total  4. 

21.  Professor  Wright.  —  Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy  and  Palaeography. — 
Historical  Inscriptions  and  Facsimiles  of  representative  hss.  —  Lectures 
and  practical  exercises.  4  Gr.,  1  Di.     Total  5. 

22'.  Professor  Allen.  —  Latin  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflexions).  —  Study  of 
early  Latin  Inscriptions.    Hf.    3  hours.    1st  half-year.     14  Gr.    Total  14. 

31s.  Professor  Allen.  —  The  elements  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian.  Hf.  2  hours. 
2d  half-year.  6  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  7. 

42.  Professor  Allen.  — Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Homer.  — Lectures, 
reading,  and  short  investigations.     2  hours.  7  Gr.     Total  7. 

23.  Professor  Goodwin.  —  The  Tragedies  of  Aeschylus.    3  hours. 

12  Gr.,  3  Se.,  2  R.     Total  17. 

45 1.  Professor  Lane.  —  The  Bacchides  of  Plautus.     Hf.    1  hour.    1st  half-year. 

9  Gr.    Total  9. 

411.  Professor  Smith.  —  Cicero's  Correspondence.     Hf.    2  hours.    1st  half-year. 

5  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  R.     Total  9. 

40*.  Mr.  C.  P.  Parke*.  —  The  Physical  Theories  of  the  Stoics.  —  Seneca  (Natu- 
rales  Quaestiones),  with  collateral  reading  in  other  authors.  Hf.  3  hours. 
2d  half-year.  3  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  4. 

24.  Professor  Goodwin.  —  The  Constitutional  History  and  Political  Antiquities 

of  Athens  and  the  Judical  Process  of  the  Athenian  Courts.     2  hours. 

4  Gr.,  2  R.     Total  6. 

37.  Professor  White.  —  The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks  (Becond  course). — 
Special  investigation  of  the  Comedies  of  Aristophanes  and  study  of  the 
other  sources.    2  hours.  2  Gr.    Total  2. 

English. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

A.  Professors  A.  S.  Hill  and  Briggs,  and  Messrs.  Hurlbut,  Co  pel  and,  Hart, 

Cobb,  Flandrau,  and  la  Rose.  —  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.  — 
A.  S.  Hill's  Rhetoric  (revised  and  enlarged  edition),  and  part  of  the 
Foundations  of  Rhetoric.  —  Lectures,  written  exercises,  and  conferences. 
3  hours.  5  So.,  378  Fr.,  58  Sp.,  109  Sc.     Total  550. 

B.  Asst.  Prof essor  Wendell,  and  Messrs.  Abbott,  Hall,  and  Damon.  —  Twelve 

Themes. — Lectures,  and  discussions  of  themes.     Hf.    2  hours. 

4  Se.,  7  Ju.,  105  So.,  21  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  15  Sc.     Total  157. 
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G.  Asst.  Professor  Baker,  and  Messrs.  Hall,  Damon,  and  Prescott. —  Foren- 
sics.  —  Lectures  on  Argumentative  Composition.  —  A  brief  based  on  a 
master-piece  of  argumentative  composition.  —  Four  forensics,  preceded 
by  briefs.  —  Discussions  of  briefs  and  of  forensics.     Hf.    2  hours. 

1  Gr.,  52  Se.,  276  Ju.,  48  So.,  8  Sp.,  7  Sc.,  1  Law.     Total  393. 

BO.  Messrs.  Hurlbut,  Hall,  and  Hart.  —  English  composition.  —  Written 
exercises  and  conferences.     Hf.     1  hour.  1  Sp.,  59  Sc.     Total  60. 

28.  Professors  Child,  A.  S.  Hill,  Briggs,  and  Kittredge,  and  Asst.  Professor 
Wendell.  —  English.  —  History  and  Development  of  English  Literature 
in  outline.     Hf.    2  hours.  1  So.,  56  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  59. 

8l.  Dr.  Garrett.  —  Anglo-Saxon.  —  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  Hf.  3 
hours.    1st  half-year.     14  Gr.,  6  Se.,  1  Ju.,  4  So.,  3  Sp.,  1  Law.    Total  29. 

22.  Messrs.  Gates,  Gardiner,  Abbott,  Duffikld,  and  Greene.  —  English 
Composition.     3  hours. 

2  Gr.,  6  Ju.,  249  So.,  39  Fr.,  31  Sp.,  2  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  330. 

30.  Asst.  Professor  Baker  and  Mr.  Hates.    Forensics  and  Debating.    3  hours. 

5  Se.,  25  Ju.,  4  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc,  2  Law.    Total  39. 

6.  Professor  Taussig,  Asst.  Professors  Hart,  Cummings,  and  Baker,  and  Mr. 
Hates.  —  Oral  Discussion  of  Topics  in  History  and  Economics.  Hf. 
2  hours.  1  Gr.,  26  Se.,  3  Law.    Total  80. 

10.  Mr.  Hates.  —  Elocution.     Hf.    2  hours. 

1  Gr.,  34  Se.,  33  Ju.,  21  So.,  1  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Di.    Total  101. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Professor  Child  and   Dr.  Garrett.  —  English  Literature.  —  Chaucer.    8 

hours.  18  Gr.,  11  Se.,  4  Ju.,  3  So.,  2  Sp.    Total  38. 

2.  Professors  Child  and  Kittredge.  —  English  Literature.  —  Sbakspere  (six 

plays).    3  hours.  21  Gr.,  23  Se.,  23  Ju.,  19  So.,  3  Sp.,      Total  89. 

28.  Asst.  Professor  Wendell.  —  English  Literature. —  The  Works  of  Shakspere. 
Hf.     1  hour.  11  Gr.,  16  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sp.    Total  29. 

II1.  Dr.  Garrett.  —  English  Literature.  —  Bacon.  Hf.  3  hours.  1st  half- 
year.  4  Gr.,  4  Se.,  4  Ju.,  7  So.,  2  Fr.     Total  21. 

11*.  Dr.  Garrett.  —  English  Literature.  —  Milton.  Hf.  3  hours.  2d  half- 
year.  7  Gr.,  16  Se.,  9  Ju.,  18  So.,  2  Fr.,  3  Sp.     Total  55. 

9.  Mr.  Gates.  —  English  Literature.  —  Prose  Writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.    Hf.     1  hour. 
18  Gr.,  58  Se.,  59  Ju.,  65  So.,  3  Fr.,  19  Sp.,  2  Sc,  2  Law.     Total  226. 

12.  Asst.  Professor  Wendell  and  Messrs.  Young  and  Corbin.  —  English  Com- 
position.    2  hours. 

10  Gr.,  58  Se.,  39  Ju.,  12  So.,  5  Sp.,  4  Sc,  1  Di.     Total  129. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

8'.  Professor  Kittredge.  —  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.  —  B6owulf.  Hf.  8  hours. 
2d  half-year.  13  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sp.    Total  15. 

28s.  Dr.  Garrett.  —  Langland  and  Gower.     Hf.    3  hours.    2d  half-year. 

6  Gr.    Total  6. 
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17.  Mr.  Fletcher.  —  English  Literature  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries 
in  relation  to  Italian  and  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Centuries.     ///.     1  hour.  7  Or.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  Law.     Total  12. 

271.  Professor  Child.  — The  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads.  Iff.  3 
hours.     1st  half-year.  10  Or.,  1  Se.     Total  11. 

14.  Asst.  Professor  Baker.  —  English  Literature.  —  The  Drama  from  the  Miracle 

Plays  to  the  Closing  of  the  Theatres.     Iff.     1  hour. 

19  Gr.,  10  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Law.     Total  33. 

15.  Asst.  Professor  Wendell.  —  English  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Iff.     1  hour.  10  Gr.,  5  Se.,  1  Law.     Total  16. 

29.  Professor  A.  S.  Hill.  —  The  English  Novel  from  Richardson  to  George 
Eliot.     Hf.     1  hour.  7  Gr.,  18  Se.,  2  So.,  1  Law.     Total  28. 

5.  Professor  A.  S.  Hill.  —  English  Composition  (advanced  course).    3  hours. 

9  Gr.,  8  Se.,  1  Sp.,  1  Di.     Total  19. 

Courses  of  Research. 
20.  Professor  Kittredoe.  —  Special  Study.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

20a.  Mr.  Gates.  —  English  Literature  in  its  relation  to  German  Literature,  from 
1790  to  1830.     1  hour.  3  Gr.    Total  3. 

German. 
JVimarHyfor  Undergraduates:  — 

A.  Mr.  Nichols,   Dr.  Bibrwirth,  and  Messrs.  W.  G.  Howard  and  Walz. 

—  Elementary  Course.  —  Grammar.  —  Translation  from  German  into 
English,  and  elementary  exercises  in  translating  into  German.  3  hours. 
4  Gr.,  7  Se.,  4  Ju.,  20  So.,  168  Fr.,  14  Sp.,  93  Se.,  1  Di.,  2  Law.    Total  313. 

B.  Dr.  Poll.  —  Elementary   Course.  —  Grammar.  —  Composition.  —  Transla- 

tion and  reading  at  sight.  —  Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry.     5  hours. 

1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  32  Fr.,  12  Sp.,  1  Di.,  2  Law.     Total  51. 

(7.  Asst.  Professor    Schilling,  Dr.   Bierwirth,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Howard. — 

—  Intermediate  Course. —  Grammar.  —  Composition.  —  Translation  and 
reading  at  sight.  —  Selections  from  the  Writers  of  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Centuries.     3  hours.  7  So.,  70  Fr.,  11  Sp.     Total  88. 

la.  Dr.  Bierwirth  and  Associate  Professor  Bartlett.  —  German  Prose  and 
Poetry.  —  Leasing  (Minna  von  Barnhelm).  —  Schiller  (Wilhelm  Tell). — 
Goethe  (Egmont).  —  Lyricn  and  Ballads.  —  Modern  Historical  and  Narra- 
tive Prose. —  Composition.  —  Heading  at  sight.     3  hours. 

2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  45  So.,  5  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  58. 

i 

lb.  Associate  Professor  Bartlett.  —  German  Prose.  —  Subjects  in  History  and 
Biography.  —  Reading  at  sight.    3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  34  So.,  5  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  51. 

le.  Mr.  W.  G.  Howard.  —  German  Prose.  —  Subjects  in  Natural  Science. — 
Reading  at  sight.    3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  8  So.,  3  Fr.,  29  Sc.     Total  46. 

E.  Mr.  Nichols.  —  German  Grammar  and  practice  in  writing  German  (fir^t 
course).     Hf.     1  hour.  2  St.,  2  Ju.,  14  So.,  8  Fr.,  6  Sp.     Total  tf2. 
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F.  Dr.   Bierwirth.  —  German    Grammar    and    practice   in   writing   German 
(second  course).     Hf.     1  hour.         1  Se.,  5  Ju.,  10  So.,  6  Fr.     Total  22. 

O.  Dr.  Poll.  —  German  Grammar  and  practice  in  writing  German  (third 
course).     Hf.     1  hour.  1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  4  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  18. 

2.  Dr.  Poll.  —  Lessing  and  the  German  Drama.  —  Practice  ia  writing  Ger- 

man.    3  hours.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  12  So.,  5  Fr.,  7  Sp.     Total  29. 

3.  Asst.  Professor  Schilling.  —  Schiller  and  his  Contemporaries.  —  Practice 

in  writing  German.     3  hours. 

7  Se.,  15  Ju.,  26  So.,  12  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  65. 

4.  Asst.   Professor  Francke.  —  Goethe  and   his  time.  —  Practice  in  writing 

German.     3  hours.  7  Se.,  29  Ju.,  28  So.,  21  Fr.     Total  85. 

6.  Asst.  Professor  von  Jagemann. —  German  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  with  special  reference  to  its  prose  development.  Lectures, 
reading,  and  theses.     3  hours.  9  Se.,  9  Ju.,  7  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  26. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates:  — 

5.  Asst.  Professor  Francke.  —  General  History  of  German  Literature;  with 

special  reference  to  the  Classic  Periods  of  the  Twelfth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries. — Lectures,  with  collateral  reading.     3  hours. 

8  Gr.,  16  Se.,  20  Ju.,  9  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  50. 

8.  Asst.  Professor  Schilling. — German  Literature  in  the  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth  Centuries.  —  Nibelungenlied.  —  Kudrun.  —  Hartmann's  Der 
arme  Heinrich.  —  Wolfram's  Parzival.  —  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide. 
—  Translation  into  Modern  German.  —  Lectures  and  theses.     3  hours. 

2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  R.     Total  8. 

91.  Asst.  Professor  Francke.  —  German  Literature  and  Art  from  the  Fourteenth 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  —  The  Volksleid. — The 
Schwank-literature.  —  The  Miracle  Plays.  —  Painting  and  Sculpture  from 
the  Van  Eycks  to  Durer.  —  Luther.  —  Hans  Sachs.  —  Lectures  and  read- 
ing.   Hf.    3  hours.    1st  half-year.       5  Gr.,  5  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  12. 

10.  Dr.  Poll.  —  German  Literature  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Classic 
Period.  —  Lectures,  reading,  and  theses.     Hf.     1  hour. 

3  Gr.,  2  Se.,  6  Ju.,  8  So.     Total  19. 

11*.  Asst.  Professor  Francke.  —  The  social  and  political  tendencies  in  German 
Literature  from  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  —  The  Age  of  the  French  Revolution.  —  The  Age  of  the 
Napoleonic  Wars.  —  The  Restoration. — Young  Germany.  —  Lectures 
and  theses.     Hf.    3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

6  Gr.,  6  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  So.    Total  18. 

Germanic  Philology. 
Primarily  for  Graduates. :  — 

121.  Asst.  Professor  von  Jaoemann.  —  Gothic.  Introduction  to  the  study  of 
Germanic  Philology.     Hf.    3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

12  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  R.     Total  16. 

13.  Professor  Kittredge.  —  Icelandic  (Old  Norse) .  —  Selections  from  the  Sagas 
and  the  Elder  Edda.     3  hours.  9  Gr.,  I  Se.     Total  10. 
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151.  Asst.  Professor  von  Jagemann. —  Old  High  German.     Hf    2  hours.     1st 
half-year.  6  Gr.    Total  6. 

21s.  Asst.  Professor  von  Jaqemann.  —  History  of  the  German  Language.     Hf 
3  hours.     2d  half-year.  5  Gr.     Total  5. 

18*.  Asst.  Professor  Schilling.  —  Germanic  Antiquities.     Hf    2d  half-year. 

4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  R.    Total  6. 

The  Seminary. 

206.  Asst.  Professor  von  Jaoemann.  —  Middle  High  German  Section. — Inter- 
pretation of  Hartmann's  Iwein.  4  Gr.     Total  4. 

20c.  Asst.  Professor  Francke.  —  Modern  German  Section.  —  Interpretation  of 
the  Second  Part  of  Goethe's  Faust.  8  Gr.,  1  Sp.    Total  4. 

French. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduaiet :  — 

A.  Messrs.  Babbitt  and  Wright.  —  Elementary  Course.  —  French  Prose  and 
Composition.     3  hours. 

5  Gr.,  6  Se.,  2  So.,  37  Fr.,  23  Sp.,  31  Sc.,  1  Law.    Total  105. 

lb.  Messrs.  Babbitt  and  Wright.  —  Reading  at  sight  of  French  Prose.— 
Translation  from  French  into  English.     3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  7  Ju.,  28  So.,  47  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  20  Sc.     Total  116. 

le.  Mr.  La  Meslbe.  —  Reading,  grammar,  and  composition.     3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  So.,  32  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  48. 

la.  Asst.  Professor  de  Scmichrast,  and  Messrs.  Babbitt  and  Wright.  — 
Reading,  grammar,  and  composition.     3  hours. 

1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  26  So.,  52  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  7  Sc.     Total  94. 

2c.  Dr.  Marcod  and  Mr.  Ford.  —  French  Prose  and  Poetry.  —  Corneille. — 
Racine.  —  Moliere.  —  Beaumarchais.  —  Alfred  de  Musset.  —  Balzac.  — 
Composition.    3  hours. 

13  Se.,  14  Ju.,  88  So.,  84  Fr.,  12  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  218. 

2a.  Messrs.  Wright  and  Babbitt.  —  French  Prose  and  Poetry.  —  La  Fon- 
taine. —  Corneille.  —  Racine.  —  Moliere.  —  Beaumarchais.  — Alfred  de 
Musset.  —  Balzac.  —  Composition.     3  hours. 

1  Se.,  9  Ju.,  21  So.,  25  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  1  Law.     Total  63. 

8.  Messrs.  Brun  and  La  Mesl£e.  —  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  French 
(elementary  course).     Iff.    2  hours. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  12  Ju.,  41  So.,  19  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  80. 

4.  Messrs.  Brun  and  La  Meslee.  — Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  French 
(intermediate course).     Hf    2  hours. 

2  Gr.,  16  Se.,  27  Ju.,  25  So.,  5  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  1  Sc.,  1  Law.     Total  82. 

6.  Mr.  Brun.  —  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  French  (advanced  course). 
—  Oral  discussions.     Hf    2  hours. 

2  Gr.,  7  Se.,  13  Ju.,  10  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  37. 
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For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

* 

6.  Asst.  Professor  de  Sumichrast.  —  General    view  of  French    Literature, 

from  its  origins  to  the  present  day.  —  Lectures,  readings  and  themes.    3 
hours.  3  Gr.,  29  Se.,  55  Ju.,  31  So.,  4  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  124. 

7.  Asst.  Professor  de  Sumichrast. —  French  Literature  in    the  Nineteenth 

Century.  — Lectures,  themes,  and  collateral  reading.     3  hours. 

6  Gr.,  26  Se.,  18  Ju.,  9  So.,  1  Me.    Total  60. 

9.  Professor  B6cher.  —  French   Literature  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. — 
Lectures,  themes,  and  collateral  reading.    3  hours. 

6  Gr.,  16  Se.,  13  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Law.     Total  38. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

11.  Professor  Bocher. —  French  Literature  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Centuries.  —  Lectures,  themes,  and  collateral  reading.    3  hours. 

8  Gr.,  4  Se.    Total  7. 

Course  of  Research. 

20.  Asst.  Professor  de  Sumichrast.  —  Advanced  Study.   2  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  3. 

Italian. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

1.  Professor  Sheldon  and  Mr.  Ford.  —  Elements  of  Grammar.  —  Selections 

from  modern  authors.  —  Elementary  exercises  in  writing  Italian.    8  hours. 
1  Gr.,  21  Se.,  17  Ju.,  11  So.,  9  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Law.    Total  61. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

2.  Mr.  Fletcher.  —  Literature  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries.— 

Torquato  Tasso.  —  Ariosto.  —  Machiavelli.  —  Pulci.  —  Reading  at  sight. 
—  Syntax  and  Prose  Composition,  with  reading  of  modern  texts.   3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  5. 

IVimarilyfor  Graduates :  — 

4.  Professor  Norton.  —  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts  in  Italy  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  with  special  study  of  Dante.    2  hours. 

3  Gr.,  7  Se.,  1  Sp.,  1  Di.    Total  12. 

Spanish. 

JYimarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Asst.  Professor  Marsh  and  Mr.  Fletcher.  — Grammar,  reading,  and  com- 

position. —  Modern  novels  and  plays.  —  El  Eco  de  Madrid.    3  hours. 

7  Se.,  18  Ju.,  16  So.,  10  Fr.,  2  Sp.    Total  63. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

2.  Dr.   Marcou.  —  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  — 
Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon.  —  Composition.    8  hours. 

2  Gr.,  5  Se.,  12  Ju.,  7  So.    Total  26. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

8.  Professor  Sheldon. — Early  Spanish.  —  The  Poem  of  the  Cid.  —  Spanish 

Literature  to  the  Fifteenth  Century.    3  hours.  3  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  4. 
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Romance  Philology. 
Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

8.  Profesgor  Sheldon.  —  Old  French.  —  Phonology  and  Inflexions.  —  The 
oldest  texts.  —  La  Chanson  de  Roland.  —  Chr6tien  de  Troies.  Aucassin 
et  Nicolette.    2  hours.  6  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  7. 

4.  Dr.  Marco  u.  —  Provencal.  —  Language  and  Literature,  with  selections 
from  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours.     2  hours. 

2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  R.     Total  6. 

51.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Low  Latin.     Hf.    2  hours.     1st  half-year. 

4  Gr.     Total  4. 

2*.  Professor  Sheldon  and  Asst.  Professor  von  Jagemann.  —  General  Intro- 
duction to  Linguistic  Science.  —  Phonetics.  —  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
of  Change  in  Language.     Hf.    3  hours.    2d  half-year. 

12  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  R.    Total  14. 

Course  of  Research. 

20.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Investigation  of  special  subjects.         1  Gr.    Total  1. 

Comparative  Literature. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates:  — 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Marsh.  —  Mediaeval  Literature  in  the  vulgar  tongues,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  influence  of  France  and  Provence.  —  Lectures 
and  theses.    3  hours.  5  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  So.    Total  10. 

primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

1.  Asst.  Professor  Marsh.  —  The  History  of  Latin  Literature  in  the  Middle 
Ages  (beginning  with  the  Fourth  Century),  and  its  relations  to  Classic 
and  Modern  Literature.  —  Lectures  and  theses.    2  hours. 

5Gr.,  1R.    Total  5. 

Philosophy. 

primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

1.  Professors  Royce  and  James  and  Dr.  Santa yana.  —  General  Introduction 
to  Philosophy.  —  Logic.  —  Psychology.  —  Metaphysics  and  History  of 
Philosophy.     3  hours ;  1st  half-year.     6  hours ;  2d  half-year. 

5  Gr.,  47  Se.,  130  Ju.,  86  So.,  9  Fr.,  25  Sp.,  7  Sc,  1  Me.     Total  810. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

2a1.  Professor  J  ames. —  Psychology  (advanced). — Wundt's  Lectures  on  Human 

and  Animal  Psychology;  Holding's  Psychology. — Lectures  and  a  thesis. 

Hf.    8  hours.     1st  half-year. 

9  Gr.,  17  Se.,  9  Ju.,  3  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  40. 

2b9.  Professor  James  assisted  by  Dr.  Singer.  —  Physiological  Psychology.  — 
Lectures,  laboratory  exercises,  and  special  topics  treated  in  conferences 
and  theses.     Iff.    5  hours.     2d  half-year. 

5  Gr.,  8  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  22. 

8.  Professor  Royce.  —  Philosophy  of  Nature.  —  A  stutiy  of  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  Natural  Science,  with  special  reference  to  theories  of  Evo- 
lution and  Materialism.  —  Paulsen's  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  —  Lec- 
tures and  theses.    3  hours.     7  Gr.,  24  Se.,  10  Ju.,  3  So.,  4  Sp.    Total  48. 
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5.  Professor  Peabody.  —  The  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. — The  problems 

of  Poor-Relief,  the  Family,  Temperance,  and  various  phases  of  the  Labor 
Question  in  the  light  of  ethical  theory.  —  Lectures,  special  researches, 
and  required  reading.    3  hours. 

7  Gr.,  49  Se.,  12  Ju.,  2  So.,  5  Sp.,12  Di.,  1  Law.     Total  88. 

6.  Professor  Everett. — The  Psychological  Basis  of  Religious  Faith.  —  Lec- 
tures.    Hf.     1  hour.       5  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  7  Di.,  1  Law.     Total  18. 

7.  Professor  Everett.  —  The  Content  of  Christian  Faith.  —  Lectures  and  a 

thesis.     8  hours.  1  Gr.,  18  Di.     Total  19. 

9.  Professor  Rotce.  —  Metaphysics.  —  The  fundamental  problems  of  Theo- 
retical Philosophy,  considered  constructively.  —  The  Problem  of  Know- 
ledge.—  Realism  and  Idealism.  —  The  Problems  of  Causation,  Freedom, 
Teleology,  and  Theism.  —  Theses.     3  hours. 

9  Gr.,  13  Se.,  2  Ju.,  8  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  80. 

101.  Dr.  S  ant  ay  an  a.  —  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  and  Spinoza. — Lectures,  recita- 
tions, and  private  reading.     Hf.    3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

«  2  Gr.,  13  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  Sp.    Total  18. 

12.  Professor  Royce  and  Dr.  Bierwirth. — Kant  and  Schopenhauer.  —  Lec- 

tures.—  Translation  of  selections  from  the  foregoing  authors.     3  hours. 

4  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sp.     Total  8. 

13.  Professor  Everett.  —  Comparative  Religion.  —  Studies  in  the  Comparative 

History  of  Religions,  particularly  the  Vedic  Religion,  the  Hindu  Philoso- 
phies, Buddhism,  Mazdaism,  and  the  Chinese  Religions.     Hf.    2  hours. 

4  Gr.,  4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  5  Di.,  1  Law.     Total  17. 

16.  Dr.  S  ant  ay  an  a. — The  chief  types  of  Ethical  Thought,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  schools  of  Socrates  and  Kant.  —  Lectures,  private  reading, 
and  theses.    3  hours. 

4  Gr.,  15  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  24. 

Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 

20a.  Professor  James,  Dr.  Singer  and  Mr.  Lough.  —  Psychological  Laboratory. 
— Laboratory  exercises  and  special  investigations  for  advanced  students. 

5  Gr.,  2  R.     Total  7. 

206.  Professor  James.  —  Psychological  Seminary.  —  First  half-year:  the  Feel- 
ings. —  Second  half-year :  Discussion  of  certain  theoretic  problems,  as 
Consciousness,  Knowledge,  the  Self,  the  relation  of  Mind  and  Body,  etc. 
2  hours.  14  Gr.,  4  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  Sp.,  1  R.     Total  25. 

20c.  Professor  Royce.  —  Metaphysical  Seminary.  —  Subject  for  the  year :  The 
Development  of  the  Hegelian  System.  —  Lectures,  papers,  and  original 
research.     2  hours.  7  Gr.,  1  R.     Total  8. 

20o\  Professor  Ladd  (of  Yale  University).  —  Ethical  Seminary.  —  The  Com- 
parison of  Ethical  Ideals.     2  hours.  10  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Di.     Total  12. 

20e.  Professor  Peabodt.  —  Sociological  Seminary.  —  Subject  for  the  year : 
The  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Social  Order.    2  hours. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  15  Di.    Total  17. 
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Courses  in  Education  and  Teaching. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduate* :  — 

16.  Asst.  Professor  Hanus.  —  The  History  of  Educational  Theories  and  Prac- 
tices.— Lectures,  discussions,  and  reports. — Two  essays.    2  hours. 

4  Gr.,  3  Se.,  3  Sc.    Total  10. 

18.  Asst.  Professor  Hanus.  —  Introduction  to  Educational  Theory.  — Discussion 

of  Educational  Principles.  —  Lectures,  reports,  and  discussions.  —  One 
essay,     fff.     1  hour.  10  Gr.,  5  Se.,  2  Ju.,  3  So.,  3  Sc.     Total  23. 

19.  Asst.  Professor  Hanus.  —  Methods  of  Teaching  Science  in  Elementary  and 

Secondary  Schools.  —  About  ten  exercises  for  each  of  the  following 
subjects:  Physics,  Chemistry,  Physical  Geography,  Botany,  Zoology, 
Physiology,  Mathematics.     Iff.    2  hours. 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  Sc.    Total  9. 
primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

17.  Asst.  Professor  Hanus.  —  Organization  and  Management  of  Public  Schools 

and  Academies.  —  Supervision,  Courses  of  Study,  and  Instruction.  —  Lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  reports.    2  hours. 

7  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Sc.    Total  18. 

20^.  Asst.  Professor  Hanus.  —  Pedagogical  Seminary.  —  Aims,  Organization, 
Equipment,  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education.  —  Lectures,  essays, 
reports  and  discussions.    1  hour.       11  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sc,  3  B.    Total  16. 
• 

History. 

lYimarily  for  Undergraduates  :  — 

1.  Dr.  Coolidgk.  —  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History  (introductory 

course) .    3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  71  So.,  291  Fr.,  44  Sp.,  9  Sc.    Total  419. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

2.  Dr.   Botsford.  —  Political   History  of  Greece   to  the  Roman  Conquest. 

3  hours.  5  Gr.,  12  Se.,  8  Ju.,  6  So.,  4  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  36. 

5.  Professor  Emerton.  —  The  Middle  Ages  from  Charlemagne  to  Dante. — 

Formation  of  the  European  States.  —  The  Holy  Roman  Empire.  —  The 
Roman  Papacy  as  the  controlling  force  in  European  Life.     3  hours. 

9  Gr.,  7  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  So.,  11  Di.    Total  31. 

6.  Professor  Emerton.  —  The  First  Eight  Christian  Centuries.  —  The  Conflict 

of  Christianity  with  Paganism.  —  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Roman 
Primacy  to  its  Alliance  with  the  Frankish  State.  —  The  Germanic  Nations 
as  the  basis  of  a  new  Christian  Civilization.    3  hours. 

6  Gr.,  16  Se.,  11  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  3  Di.,  1  Law.     Total  39. 

8.  Asst.   Professor  Gross.  —  History  of  France   to  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 

2  hours.  6  Gr.,  7  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  So.     Total  19. 

9.  Asst.  Professor  Gross.  —  Constitutional  History  of  England  to  the  Sixteenth 

Century.    3  hours.       5  Gr.,  27  Se.,  12  Ju.,  9  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Law.   Total  55. 

11.  Asst.  Professor  Channino.  —  History  of  England  during  the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  Periods.     3  hours.       10  Gr.,  15  Se.,  15  Ju.,  6  So.,  5  Sp.     Total  51. 
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121.  Professor  Macvane. —  Constitutional  History  of  England  since  the  reign 
of  George  II.     Hf.    3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

5  Gr.,  21  Se.,  39  Ju.,  44  So.,  3  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  4  Law,  1  Me.     Total  125. 

12*.  Professor  Macvane.  —  History  of  Continental  Europe  since  the  Middle  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.     Hf.    3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

7  Gr.,  30  Se.,  62  Ju.,  85  So.,  12  Fr.,  14  Sp.,  3  Law.     Total  213. 

10.  Asst.  Professor  Chaining. — American  History  (to  1783).    3  hours. 

6  Gr.,  30  Se.,  37  Ju.,  99  So.,  4  Fr.,  9  Sp.     Total  185. 

13.  Asst.  Professor  Hart.  —  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United 
States  (1783-1865).     3  hours. 
7  Gr.,  79  Se.,  73  Ju.,  33  So.,  1  Fr.,  16  Sp.,  2  Sc,  1  Di.,  1  Law.     Total  213. 

151.  Dr.   Coolidge.  —  History  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Europe  (Denmark, 
Sweden,  Poland,  Russia,  Turkey)  from  1453  to  1795.     Hf.    3  hours.    1st 
half-year. 
2  Gr.,  25  Se.,  11  Ju.,  10  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc,  2  Law,  1  Me.    Total  54. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

16s.  Asst.  Professor  Hart.  —  Federal  History  of  Switzerland  from  the  Thir- 
teenth Century  to  the  Present  Time.     Hf.    3  hours.    2d  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  3  Ju.,  3  So.    Total  10. 

18.  Dr.   Botsfobd.  —  Constitutional  History  of  the  Roman  Republic  to  the 
Social  War.    8  hours.  4  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  5. 

* 

Seminary  Courses. 
20a.  Professor  Emerton.  —  Church  and  State.    3  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Di.,  1  R.   Total 8. 

20/;.  Asst.  Professor  Gross.  — English  Institutions  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

1  Gr.    Total  1. 
20c.   Professor  Macvane. —  Recent  Constitutional  History. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  R.    Total  4. 

20?.  Asst.  Professors  Channino  and    Hart. — American  History  and  Institu- 
tions. 20  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  24. 

Government. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

l1.  Professor  Macvane.  —  Constitutional  Government   (elementary  course). 
Hf.    3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

30  Ju.,  100  So.,  124  Fr.,  37  Sp.,  9  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  301. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

4.  Asst.  Professor  Beale.  —  Elements  of  International  Law  and  the  History  of 

Diplomacy.     3  hours. 

3  Gr.,  39  Se.,  15  Ju.,  8  So.,  8  Sp.,  1  Law.    Total  69. 

5.  Mr.  Williams.  —  llistory  and   Institutes  of  Roman  Law.  —  Institutes  of 

Juntinian,  except  the  Law  of  Inheritance.  —  Selections  from  the  Institutes 
of  Gaius.     3  hours.  12  Se.,  3  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  8  Law.     Total  26. 

61.  Asst.  Professor  Hart. — Federal  Government,  historical  and  comparative. 
Hf.    3  hours.     1st  half-year.  3  Gr.,  2  Ju.,  1  Law.    Total  6. 
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71.  Professor  Macvane.  —  Leading  principles  of  Constitutional  Law :  selected 
cases,  American  and  English.     Hf.    3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

8  Gr.,  14  Se.,  28  Ju.,  14  So.,  8  Fr.,  11  Sp.,  2  Law.     Total  85. 

8.  Professor  Emerton. —  The  Canon  Law,  its  Sources  and  History,  with  a 
study  of  Protestant  Ecclesiastical  Law.     Hf.     1  hour. 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Di.    Total  6. 

13.  Mr.  Williams.  —  The  History  of  European  Law.  —  Early  Germanic  Law.  — 
Frankish  Reforms.  —  Mediaeval  French  and  German  Law.  —  Revival  of 
the  Roman  Law.  —  Modern  Codes.    3  hours. 

3  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Sp.,  2  Law.    Total  10. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

10.  Professor  Macvane.  —  Principles   of  Government:   Selections  from  lead- 

ing Writers,  together  with  studies  in  existing  Political  Systems.    2  hours. 

8  Gr.,  3  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  14. 

11.  Asst.  Professor  Channing. —  History  of  Political  Theories,  with  especial 

reference  to  the  Origin  of  American  Institutions.  —  Studies  from  Machia- 
velli,  Calvin,  Hobbes,  the  Puritan  State  papers,  Winthrop,  Locke,  Rous- 
seau, Otis,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  others.     1  hour. 

8  Gr.,  1  Sp.    Total  9. 

161.  Mr.  Williams.  —  Roman  Law.  —  The  Law  of  Obligations.  —  Selections 
from  the  Corpus  Juris.  — Development  since  the  time  of  Justinian.  Hf. 
2  hours.     1st  half-year.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  2. 

Economics. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

1.  Professors  Taussig  and  Ashley,  Asst.  Professor  Edward  Cummings,  and 

Dr.  John  Cummings.  —  Outlines  of  Economics. —  Mill's  Principles  of 
Political  Economy.  —  Lectures  on  Economic  Development,  Distribution, 
Social  Questions,  and  Financial  Legislation.     3  hours. 
3  Gr.,  35  Se.,  91  Ju.,  1G1  So.,  8  Fr.,  29  Sp.,  9  Sc,  2  Law.     Total  838. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

10.  Professor  Ashley.  —  The  Mediaeval  Economic  History  of  Europe.    2  hours. 

7  Gr.,  5  Se.,  2  Ju.     Total  14. 

2.  Professors  Ashley  and  Macvane.  — Economic  Theory  from  Adam  Smith 

to  the  present  time.  —  Selections  from  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo.  — 
Modern  Writers.  —  Lectures.     3  hours. 

5  Gr.,  14  Se.,  7  Ju.,  4  So.,  4  Sp.,  3  Law.     Total  87. 

13*.  Professor  Taussig.  —  Scope  and  Method  in  Economic  Theory  and  Investi- 
gation.    Hf.    2  hours.     2d  half-year.  11  Gr.,  8  Se.     Total  14. 

8.  Asst.  Professor  Edward  Cummings.  —  The  Principles    of    Sociology.  — 
Development  of  the  Modern  State,  and  of  its  Social  Functions.    2  hours. 

8  Gr.,  21  Se.,  6  Ju.,  1  Di.,  1  Law.    Total  37. 

141.  Asst.  Professor  Edward  Cummings.  —  Communism  and  Socialism.  —  Uto- 
pias, ancient  and  modern.     Hf.    2  hours.     1st  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  10  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.     Total  15. 
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9.  Asst.  Professor  Edward  Cummingb. —  The  Social  and  Economic  Condition 
of  Workingmen  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries.    3  hours. 

4  Gr.,  25  Se.,  27  Ju.,  6  So.,  4  Sp.,  1  Di.    Total  67. 

4*.  Dr.  John  Cummings. —  The  Theory  of  Statistics.  —  Applications  to  Social 
and  Economic  Problems.  —  Studies  in  movements  of  Population.  Hf. 
3  hours.    2d  half-year.  2  Gr.,  11  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  So.    Total  19. 

61.  Professor  Taussig.  — Railway  Transportation.  —  Lectures  and  written  work. 
Hf    3  hours.     1st  half-year.  6  Gr.,  27  Se.,  7  Ju.,  3  Law.     Total  43. 

61.  Professor  Taussig.  —  History  of  Tariff  Legislation  in  the  United  States. 
Hf    2  hours.     1st  half-year. 

11  Gr.,  40Ce.,  20  Ju.,  5  So.,  7  Sp.,  5  Law.     Total  88. 

8*.  Dr.  J.  A.  Hill.  —  History  of  Financial  Legislation  in  the  United  States. 
Hf.    2  hours.    2d  half-year. 

5  Gr.,  22  Se.,  18  Ju.,  6  So.,  8  Sp.,  1  Sc,  4  Law.    Total  64. 

71.  Dr.  John  Cummings.  —  Financial  Administration  and  Public  Debts.  Hf 
8  hours.     1st  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  12  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Sp.,  3  Law.     Total  27. 

IS9.  Professor  Taussig.  —  Banking  and  the  History  of  the  leading  Banking  Sys- 
tems.    Hf    3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

10  Gr.,  30  Se.,  19  Ju.,  4  So.,  6  Sp.,  1  Law.     Total  70. 

IVimarily  for  Graduates:  — 

20.  Professors  Taussig  and  Ashley,  and  Asst.  Professor  CuMMnfos.  —  Sem- 
inary in  Economics.  12  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Law.    Total  16. 

The  Fine  Arts. 
primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

1.  Aast.  Prof essor  Moore.  —  Principles  of  Delineation,  Color,  and  Chiaros- 
curo.—  Lectures  (once  a  week),  with  collateral  reading. — Practice  in 
drawing  and  in  the  use  of  water-colors.  —  Perspective.     3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  4  Ju.,  3  So.,  22  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  21  Sc,  1  Di.    Total  66. 

9*  Aast.  Professor  Moore.  —  Principles  of  Design  in  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Architecture.  —  Lectures  (twice  a  week),  with  collateral  reading.  —  Prac- 
tice in  drawing  and  water-colors.    3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  11. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 
31.  Professor  Norton.  —  Ancient  Art.     Hf    3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

9  Gr.,  173  Se.,  152  Ju.,  151  So.,  8  Fr.,  28  Sp.,  23  Sc,  1  Di.,  6  Law.  Total  651. 

8".  Asst.  Professor  Moore.  —  Me  liaeval  Art.     Hf     3  hours.     2d  half-year. 
3  Gr.,  82  Se.,  87  Ju.,  118  So.,  23  Fr.,  24  Sp.,  20  Sc,  2  Law.     Total  359. 

Architecture. 

The  courses  in  Architecture  are  intended  primarily  for  students  in  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  only  Course  la  may  be  counted  towards  the 
degree  of  A.B. 

la.  Asst.  Professor  Warren.  —  Technical  and  Historical  Development  of  the 
ancient  styles,  with  especial  reference  to  Classic  Architecture.  Lectures 
and  practice  in  the  drawing  room.     2  hours. 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  So.,  16  Sc.     Total  21. 
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lc.  Aset.  Professor  Warren.  —  Technical   and   Historical    Development   of 
Renaissance  and  Modern  Architecture.    2  hours. 

1  Gr.,  1  Sp.,  25  Sc.     Total  27. 

2a.  Asst.   Professor  Warren,    Messrs.    Newton  and   Bemis.  —  Elementary 
Architectural  Drawing.     4  hours.  1  Gr.,  1  Sp.,  13  Sc.     Total  15. 

26.  Mr.  V.  A.  Wright.  —  Descriptive   Geometry,  Shades  and   Shadows,  Per- 
spective, Stereotomy.     2  hours.  13  Sc.     Total  13. 

3a.  Asst.  Professor  Warren  and   Mr.  Newton.  —  Freehand  drawing   from 
Architectural  Subjects.     6  hours.  1  Sp.,  22  Sc.     Total  23. 

8ft.  Asst.  Professor  Warren  and    Mr.  Newton.  —  Freehand   Drawing  from 
Architectural  Subjects  (second  course).    6  hours.  4  Sc.    Total  4. 

Se.  Asst.  Professor  Warren  and   Mr.   Newton.  —  Freehand  Drawing  from 
Architectural  Subjects  (third  course).     6  hours.  2  Sc.     Total  2. 

4a.  Asst.  Professor  Warren  and  Mr.  Newton. — Elementary  Architectural 
Design.    Lectures  and  practice.     4  hours.  20  Sc.     Total  20. 

4ft.  Asst.  Professor  Warren  and  Mr.  Newton.  —  Architectural  Design  (second 
course).    4  hours.  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  2. 

4c.  Asst.    Professor    Warren    and     Mr.     Newton.  —  Architectural    Design 
(advanced  course) .    3  hours.  2  Sc.    Total  2. 

Music. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Mr.  Spalding.  —  Harmony.     2  hours  and  a  half. 

4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  5  So.,  17  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  2  Law.     Total  31. 

2.  Professor  Paine.  —  Counterpoint.     2  hours.       2  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  9. 

3.  Professor  Paine.  —  History  of  Music,  with  analysis  of  the  works  of  the  great 

masters.     Hf     1  hour.  5  Se.,  7  Ju.,  4  So.    Total  16. 

primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

5.  Professor  Paine.  —  Canon  and  Fugue.  —  Free  Thematic  Music.     2  hours. 

1  Se.,  7  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  9. 

6.  Professor  Paine. — Advanced  Canon  and  Fugue  and   Free  Composition. 

2  hours.  8  Se.,  1  So.    Total  4. 

Mathematics. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

A1,  Messrs.  S afford  and  Ashton.  —  Logarithms.  —  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry.    Hf.     3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  12  So.,  32  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  11  Sc.     Total  66. 

B*.  Mr.  Ashton.  —  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  (elementary  course) .    Hf.  3  hours. 
2d  half-year.  1  Se.,  5  So.,  10  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  8  8c.     Total  26. 

(7.  Mr.  Huntington.  —  Plane  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  (extended  course). 

3  hours.  1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  2  So.,  17  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  26. 

Z)1.  Mr.  Safford. — Algebra.     Hf    3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

3  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  22  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  86. 
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27s.  Messrs.  Ashton  and  Safford.  —  Solid  Geometry.     Hf     3  hoars.     2d  half- 
year.  8  Se.,  6  Ja.,  3  So.,  32  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  10  Sc.     Total  58. 

F.  Messrs.  Ashton  and  Safford.  —  Trigonometry  and  Plane  Analytic  Geometry. 
3  honrs.  1  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  8  So.,  49  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  67. 

2.  Professor  Byerly  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (first  course).    3 

hours.  1  Gr.,  9  Se.,  11  Ju.,  12  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sc.    Total  86. 

4.  Asst.  Professor  Osgood.  —  The  Elements  of  Mechanics.    8  hours. 

4  Gr.,  4  Se.,  5  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Sc.    Total  18. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates  :  — 

3.  Professor  Byerly.  —  Modern   Methods  in  Geometry.  —  Determinants.    3 

hours.  3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  4  So.,  2  Sc.    Total  12. 

12'.  Asst.  Professor  Bocher. —  The  Theory  of  Equations.  —  Invariants.     Hf. 
3  hours.    2d  half-year.     4  Gr.,  4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sc.    Total  14. 

5.  Asst.    Professor  Osgood.  —  Differential    and    Integral   Calculus    (second 

course).    3  hours.  7  Gr.,  3  Se.,  5  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sc.    Total  17. 

12'.  Asst.  Professor  B6cher. — Infinite  Series  and  Products;  Continued  Frac- 
tions.    Hf    3  hours.     1st  half-year.  3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.    Total  6. 

6.  Professor  J.  M.  Peirce.  —  Quaternions,  with  applications  to  Geometry  and 

Mechanics  (first  course).     3  hours.     7  Gr.,  8  Se.,  3  Ju.,  2  Sc.     Total  20. 

8.  Professor  Byerly  and  Mr.  Whittemore.  — Analytic  Mechanics.    3  hours. 

8  Gr.,  6  Se.,  2  Ju.     Total  16. 

14.  Asst.  Professor  Osgood. — Higher  Algebra.    3  hours. 

6  Gr.,  2  Se.    Total  8. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

76.  Professor  J.  M.  Peirce.  —  The  General  Theory  of  Curves  and  Surfaces 
(second  course).     3  hours.  I  Gr.     Total  1. 

13.  Asst.  Professor  Bocher.  — The  Theory  of  Functions  (introductory  course). 
3  hours.  4  Gr.,  4  Se.    Total  8. 

10.  Professors  Byerly  and  B.  O.  Peirce.  —  Trigonometric  Series.  —  Introduc- 

tion to  Spherical  Harmonics.  —  Potential  Function.    8  hours. 

13  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sc.     Total  15. 

11.  Professor  B.  0.  Peirce.  —  Hydrostatics.  —  Hydrokinematics.  —  Force  Func- 

tions and  Velocity-Potential  Functions  and  their  uses.    8  hours. 

7  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  8. 

17.  Asst.  Professor  Osgood.  —  The  Theory  of  Functions  (second  course). — 
Introduction  to  Riemann's  Theory  of  Functions.         3  hours  a  fortnight. 

3  Gr.    Total  8. 

19 l.  Asst.   Professor  B6gher.  —  Picard's  Traite   d'Analyse,  Vol.   I.     Hf.    8 
hours.     1st  half-year.  4  Gr.    Total  4. 

19*.  Asst.  Professor  Bocher. — Functions  defined  by  Linear  Differential  Equa- 
tions.    Hf.    3  hours.    2d  half-year.  5  Gr.    Total  5. 

21.  Professor  J.  M.  Peirce.  —  Linear  Associative  Algebra.     Hf.    3  hours  a  fort- 
night. 8Gr.    Totals. 
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Course  op  Research. 
206.  Asst.  Professor  Bocher. —  Lame's  Products.  1  Or.    Total  1. 

Engineering. 

The  courses  in  Engineering  are  intended  primarily  for  students  in  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  only  a  few  of  them  can  ordinarily  be  counted 
towards  the  degree  of  A.B.  The  Catalogue  shows  in  detail  what  courses  may 
be  so  counted, 

la.  Messrs.  Love  and  Ashton.  —  Engineering  Mathematics.  —  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry. —  Advanced  Algebra.  —  Plane  Analytical  Geometry.     4  hours. 

1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  Sp.,  92  Sc.    Total  97. 

Ic.  Mr.  Love.  —  Engineering  Mathematics. —  Solid  Analytical  Geometry. — 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.    8  hours. 

1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  86  Sc.    Total  88. 

2a1.  Dr.  Willson. —  Descriptive  Astronomy.     Hf.    8  hours.     1st  half-year. 

15  Se.,  8  Ju.,  2  So.,  3  Sp.,  9  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  82. 

24*.  Dr.  Willson.  —  Practical  Astronomy.  —  Use  of  instruments  and  applica- 
tions to  Navigation  and  Surveying.     Hf.    8  hours.    2d  half-year. 

8  Se.,  1  Ju.,  6  Sc.     Total  10. 

2c.  Dr.  Willson.  —  Practical  Astronomy.  —  Determination  of  time,  latitude, 
and  longitude.  —  Use  of  the  sextant  and  astronomical  transit.  — Lectures, 
instrumental  work,  and  computation.    3  hours. 

2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  2  So.,  3  Sc.     Total  10. 

3a.  Messrs.  Moses,  A.  N.  Johnson,  and  Tilden.  —  Mechanical  Drawing. — 
Descriptive  Geometry.  —  Tinting,  Isometric  Drawing,  Shades  and 
Shadows,  Perspective.     7  hours. 

3  Se.,  7  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Fr.,  64  Sc.     Total  78. 

Sc1.  Mr.  Moses.  —  Structural  and  Machine  Drawing.  —  Applications  of  De- 
scriptive Geometry  to  Engineering  Constructions  and  Machinery.  Hf. 
7  hours.     1st  half-year.  2  Se.,  82  Sc.    Total  84. 

3d*.  Mr.  Moses.  —  Mechanism.  —  Study  of  gearing  and  mechanical  movements. 
Hf.    6  hours.     2d  half-year.  3  Se.,  34  Sc.     Total  37. 

4a.  Messrs.  Turner  and  Hopkins.  —  Surveying,  Plotting,  and  Topographical 
Drawing.  —  Levelling.  —  Field  Practice.     6  hours. 

4  Ju.,  21  Sc.    Total  25. 

4c1.  Messrs.  Turner  and  Hopkins.  — Geodetic,  Mining,  and  Hydrographic  Sur- 
veying.— Field  Practice.     Hf     6  hours.  .  1st  half-year. 

1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  17  Sc.    Total  19. 

4d**.  Mr.  Turner.  —  Railroad  Engineering.  —  Survey,  Location,  and  Construc- 
tion of  Railroads.  —  Field  Practice.     Hf.    6  hours.    2d  half-year. 

2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  19  Sc.     Total  22. 

4t*.  Mr.  McClintock.  —  Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Common  Roads. 
Hf.    8  hours.    2d  half-year.      1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  17  Sc.    Total  23. 

5a1.  Professor  Hollis  and  Mr.  L.  J.  Johnson.  —  Analytical  and  Applied  Me- 
chanics.—  Problems  in  Statics  and  Dynamics.    6  hours.     1st  half-year. 

4  Se.,  28  Sc.     Total 
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Jfe*.  Professor  Hollis.  — Resistance  of  Materials.  —  Testing  materials  used  for 
structural  purposes.     6  hours.    2d  half-year.        5  Se.,  27  Sc.     Total  32. 

6a1.  Messrs.  Turner  and  Hopkins.  —  Hydraulics.  —  Flow  of  water  and  fluids 
of  varying  density.  —  Gauging  of  streams  and  pipes.  —  Power  of  water- 
falls.    Hf.    3  hours.     2d  half-year.  1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  29  Sc.     Total  34. 

66*.  Mr.  Turner.  —  Hydraulic  and  Wind  Motors.  —  Water-wheels,  Turbines, 
Water-engines  and  Wind-wheels.     Hf.    3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

2  Se.,  23  Sc.     Total  25. 

6d*.  Mr.  Turner.  —  Irrigation.  —  Construction  of  irrigation  works  and  canals. 
—  Hydrography.    Hf.    3  hours.    1st  half-year.      2  Se.,  10  Sc.    Total  12. 

7a.  Mr.  L.  J.  Johnson.  —  Bridges  and  Buildings.  —  Graphical  Statics.  — 
Details  of  iron  and  steel  construction.    9  hours. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  10  Sc.     Total  13. 

8a*.  Mr.  L.  J.  Johnson.  —  Masonry  and  Foundations.  —  Arches,  dams,  piers, 
pneumatic  foundation  work  and  tunnels.     Hf    3  hours.    2d  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  14  Sc.    Total  17. 

10a.  Rindge  School  and  Mr.  Burke.  —  Shopwork  in  Metals.  —  Use  of  tools. — 
Fitting  by  hand.  —  Study  of  the  metals  in  practical  working. — Lectures 
and  laboratory  work.    Hf    6  hours.    1st  or  2d  half-year. 

38  Sc.    Total  88. 

105.  Rindge  School  and  Mr.  Burke.  —  Blacksmithing.  —  Use  of  tools. — Forg- 
ing, welding,  tool  dressing  and  tempering.  — Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Hf.    6  hours.     1st  or  2d  half-year.  88  Sc.    -Total  38. 

10c.  Rindge  School  and  Mr.  Burke.  —  Shopwork  in  Wood.  —  Use  of  tools.  — 
Pattern-making  and  turning.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Hf.  6 
hours.     1st  or  2d  half-year.  24  Sc.     Total  24. 

10d.  Rindge  School  and  Mr.  Burke.  —  Foundry  Practice.  —  Moulding.  —  Cast- 
ing in  iron  and  alloys.  — Mixing  metals.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Hf     6  hours.     1st  or  2d  half-year.  24  Sc.     Total  24. 

lOe.  Rindge  School  and  Mr.  Burke.  —  Machine  Shop  Practice.  — Use  of  machine 
tools.  —  Construction  of  parts  of  machinery;  finishing  and  assembling 
parts.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Hf  6  hours.  1st  or  2d  half- 
year.  24  Sc.     Total  24. 

11a1.  Mr.  L.  S.  Marks.  —  Machinery  and  Boilers.  —  Description  of  the  different 
types  of  Engines  and  Boilers.  —  Pumping  Machinery.  —  Hoisting  Ma- 
chinery.    Hf.    3  hours.     1st  half-year.       2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  22  Sc.    Total  26. 

116*.  Mr.  L.  S.  Marks.  —  Steam-Engine  and  Boilers.  —  General  theory  and 
design.  —  Valve  gears  and  governors.     Hf     3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

10  Sc.     Total  10. 

12a1.  Mr.  L.  S.  Marks.  —  Efficiency  and  economics  of  engines  and  boilers. 
Hf     3  hours.     1st  half-year.  2  Sc.     Total  2. 

12c*.  Mr.  Burke.  —  Heating  and  Ventilation.  —  Warming  buildings  by  hot  water 
and  steam.     Hf     2  hours.     2d  half-year.  3  Sc.     Total  3. 

18a.  Mr.  L.  S.  Marks.  —  Engineering  Laboratory.  — General  course  in  experi- 
mental methods.     Hf    3  hours.  2  Se.,  35  Sc.    Total  87. 
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18o*.  Mr.  Turner.  —  Engineering  Laboratory.  —  Measurement  of  the  flow  of 
water,  and  testing  hydraulic  machinery.     Hf,    3  hours. 

I  Gr.,  2  Se.,  11  Sc.    Total  14. 

14a.  Mr.  Moses.  —  Machine  Design. — Designing  the  parts  of  machinery. — 
Methods  of  proportioning  the  parts  for  strength  and  effect.    6  hours. 

5  Sc.    Total  5. 

16a1.  Mr.  Adah s.  —  Industrial  Applications  of  Electricity.  Hf,  5  hours.  1st 
half-year.  18  Sc.    Total  18. 

16c1.  Messrs.  Adams  and  Shaw.  —  Direct  Current  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery. 

—  Theory,  testing  and  practice  in  management.     Hf,    5  hours.    1st  half- 
year.  8  Se.,  9  Sc,  1  Law.    Total  18. 

16a**.  Messrs.  Adams  and  Shaw.  —  Direct  Current  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery. 

—  Continuation  of  Course  16c,  with  practice  in  design  and  construction. 
Hf    6  hours.    2d  half-year.  2  Se.,  9  Sc,  1  Law.    Total  12. 

16e!.  Messrs.  Adams  and  Shaw.  —  Alternators,  Transformers,  and  Alternating- 
Current  Motors.  —  Theory,  testing,  and  practice  in  management.  Hf- 
6  hours.     1st  half-year.  1  Or.,  1  Se.,  13  Sc.    Total  15. 

16/'.  Messrs.  Adams  and  Shaw.  —  Alternators,  Transformers,  Alternating- 
Current  Motors  and  Allied  Apparatus.  —  Continuation  of  Course  16«  with 
practice  in  design  and  construction.     Hf.    6  hours.    2d  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  13  Sc.    Total  15. 

18a1.  Mr.  Torrbt.  —  Metallurgy.  —  Manufacture  of  the  metals  used  in  Engin- 
eering construction.  —  Lectures  on  the  practical  working  of  iron  and  steel. 
Hf    3  hours.     1st  half-year.  1  Gr.,  34  Sc.    Total  35. 

21.  Professor  Hollis.  —  Engineering  conference  on  the  general  theory  of 
machinery  and  the  commercial  and  economic  questions  involved  in  the  se- 
lection of  types  of  machinery  for  given  localities  and  duties.  —  Comparison 
of  different  methods  of  transmitting  power.    2  hours. 

1  Se.,  24  Sc.     Total  25. 

22'.  Professor  Hollis.  —  Contracts  and  Specifications.  —  The  principles  of  Com- 
mon Law  as  applied  to  contracts.  —  Practice  in  drawing  up  specifications. 
Hf.     1  hour.    2d  half-year.  1  Se.,  24  Sc.     Total  25. 

Military  Science. 

I1.  Lieutenant  Robinson  (U.  S.  Artillery).  — The  Operations  of  War  (organi- 
zation, tactics,  logistics,  strategy)  ;    Military  History ;   Military  Law.  — 
Lectures.  —  Required  reading  and  reports.     Hf.    3  hours.     1st  half-year. 
1  Gr.,  25  Se.,  6  Ju.,  17  So.,  1  Fr.,  12  Sc,  1  Sp.     Total  68. 

2*.  Lieutenant  Robinson  (U.S.  Artillery).  —  Military  Engineering;  Fortifica- 
tion ;  Ordnance  and  Gunnery ;  Electricity  in  Warfare.  —  Required  read- 
ing and  problems.     Hf.    3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

18  Se.,  6  Ju.,  5  So.,  6  Sc.    Total  85. 

Physics. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 
B,  Professor  Hall.  —  Experimental  Physics.     Hf.    3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  27  So.,  36  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  30  Sc.    Total  104. 
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(7.  Asst.  Professor  Sabine  and  Mr.  L.  D.  Hill.  —  Experimental  Physics. — 
Measurements  in  Mechanics,  Sound,  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnet- 
ism. —  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.     6  hours. 

1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  6  Ju.,  11  So.,  33  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  33  Sc.    Total  92. 

1.  Professor  Hall.  —  General  Descriptive  Physics.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory 

work.     4  hours. 

1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  7  Ju.,  13  So.,  15  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  23  Sc.     Total  66. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Sabine.  —  Light  and  Heat.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory  work 

in  thermometry,  radiation,  interference,  polarization,  and  spectrometry. 
6  to  8  hours.  3  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  8. 

8.  Professor  B.  O.  Peirce  and  Mr.  Durwabd.  —  Electrostatics,  Electrokine- 
matics,  and  parts  of  Electro  magnetism.  —  Lectures.  Laboratory  work, 
6  to  8  hours.  3  Gr.,  5  Se.,  1  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Fr.,  6  Sc.     Total  21. 

4.  Professor  Trowbridge,  Asst.  Professor  Sabine,  and  Mr.  Le  Clear. — 
Electrodynamics,  Magnetism,  and  Electro  magnetism.  —  Lectures.  La- 
boratory work.    2  hours.  4  Gr.,  3  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  9  Sc.    Total  19. 

61.  Professor  Hall.  —  Elements  of  Thermodynamics.  Hf  2  hours.  1st  half- 
year.  4  Gr.,  3  Se.,  15  Sc.     Total  22. 

6*.  Professor  Hall.  —  Thermodynamic  Potential  and  the  Kinetic  Theory  of 
Gases.     Hf.    2  hours.    2d  half-year.  4  Gr.    Total  4. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

8.  Professor  Trowbridge.  —  Electrodynamics,  with  special  reference  to 
periodic  currents  of  electricity.  —  Laboratory  work,  9  hours. 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.    Total  4. 

Chemistry. 

lYimarilyfor  Undergraduates:  — 

B.  Mr.  Torret.  —  Experimental  Chemistry.  —  Lectures,  2  hours.  Laboratory 
work,  4  hours.  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  10  So.,  48  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  6  Sc.    Total  75. 

1.  Professor  Jackson.  —  General  Descriptive  Chemistry,  including  its  appli- 
cations in  the  arts,  and  embracing  the  scheme  of  the  chemical  elements. 
—  Lectures,  2  hours.     Laboratory  work,  4  hours. 

1  Gr.,  34  Se.,  34  Ju.,  62  So.,  35  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  99  Sc.    Total  268. 

8.  Professor  H.  B.Hill.  —  Qualitative  Analysis  (chiefly  laboratory  work). 
3  hours.         3  Gr.,  23  Se.,  22  Ju.,  20  So.,  3  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  20  Sc.     Total  94. 

4.  Asst.  Professor  Richards  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Parker.  —  Quantitative  Analysis, 
gravimetric  and  volumetric  (chiefly  laboratory  work).    8  hours. 

5  Se.,  7  Ju.,  2  So.,  10  Sc.    Total  24. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

91.  Asst.  Professor  Richards.  —  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  Hf.  3 
hours.     1st  half-year.  3  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  3  Sc.    Total  9. 

10*.  Asst.  Professor  Richards.  —  Gas  Analysis.     Hf,    3  hours.    2d  half-year. 

2  Or.,  4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  3  Sc.     Total  11. 
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5.  Professor  H.  B.  Hill. — The   Carbon   Compounds.  —  Systematic  lectures 

upon  the  theories  of  organic  chemiHtry  and  the  properties  of  the  more 
important  compounds.  —  Ultimate  organic  analyses. — Preparation  of 
organic  compounds  in  the  laboratory.    3  hours. 

3  Or.,  9  Se.,  2  Ju.,  5  Sc.     Total  19. 

81.  Asst.  Professor  Richards.  —  History  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Philoso- 
phy.    Hf.    2.  hours.     1st  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  7  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  3  8c,  1  Me.     Total  23. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

6.  Asst.   Professor    Richards. — Physical    Chemistry. — Lectures,   2  hours. 

Laboratory,  1  hour.  2  Gr.,  5  Se.,  2  Sc.     Total  9. 

Courses  of  Research. 

20a.  Asst.  Professor  Richards.  —  Inorganic  Chemistry,  including  Determina? 
tion  of  Atomic  Weights.     5  hours.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  2. 

206.  Professor  Jackson.  —  Organic  Chemistry.     5  hours. 

4  Gr.,  1  Sc.     Total  5. 

20c.  Professor  H.  B.  Hill.  —  Organic  Chemistry.     6  hours.  4  Gr.    Total  4. 

20a*.  Asst.  Professor  Richards.  —  Physical  Chemistry.     5  hours. 

1  Gr.    Total  1. 

Botany. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

1*.  Professor  Goo  dale.  —  Botany. — Lectures  and  laboratory  practice.     Hf 
2  hours.    2d  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  17  Se.,  18  Ju.,  36  So.,  36  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  25  Sc.     Total  143. 

21.  Asst.  Professor  Thaxter.  —  Morphology  of  Plants.    Hf    Lectures,  3  hours, 
and  laboratory  work.     1st  half-year. 

5  Gr.,  10  Se.,  7  Ju.,  17  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  23  Sc.    Total  65. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

3.  Professor  Goo  dale.  —  Botany  (second  course).    Lectures,  2  hours,   and 
laboratory  practice,  3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  10. 

4*.  Professor  Farlow  and  Asst.  Professor  Thaxter.  —  Cryptogamic  Botany. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work.     Hf.    3  hours.    2d  half-year. 

5  Gr.,  3  Se.,  2  So.,  4  Sc.    Total  14. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

Courses  of  Research. 

20a.  Professor  Good  alb. —  Structure  and  Development  of  Phanerogams. — 
Experimental  Vegetable  Physiology.  —  Systematic  Botany  (Phanero- 
gams and  Pteridophytes) .  —  Economic  and  Medical  Botany. 

3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Sc,  1  Bu.    Total  7. 

206.  Professor  Farlow  and  Asst.  Professor  Thaxter.  —  Structure  and  Devel- 
opment of  Cryptogams.  4  Gr.    Total  4. 
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Zoology. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates  :  — 

l1.  Dr.  C.  B.  Davenport. —  Zoology.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory  demonstra- 
tion*.    Hf.    2  hours.     1st  half-year. 

4  Gr.,  18  Se.,  20  Ju.,  29  So.,  36  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  35  Sc.     Total  146. 

2'.  Dr.  G.  H.  Parker.  —  Morphology  of  Animals. —  Lectures  and   labora- 
tory work.     Hf.    3  hours.    2d  half-year. 

3  Gr.,  9  Se.,  7  Ju.,  15  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  16  Sc.     Total  53. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

3.  Dr.  G.  H.  Parker.  —  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  —  Lectures, 

laboratory  work,  and  reports.    3  hours. 

5  Gr.,  5  Se.,  8  Ju.,  2  So.,  11  Sc.    Total  81. 

4' .  Professor  Mark  and  Dr.W.  McM.  Wood  worth.  —  Microscopical  Anatomy. 

—  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.     Hf.    3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

4  Gr.,  6  Se.,  3  Sc.    Total  13. 

5*.  Professor  Mark.  —  Embryology  of  Vertebrates.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.     Hf    8  hours.    2d  half-year.  4  Gr.,  5  Se.,  3  Sc.     Total  12. 

6.  Dr.  C.  B.  Davenport.  —  Experimental  Morphology.  — Lectures,  laboratory 
work,  and  a  thesis.    2  hours.  3  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  Sc.    Total  9. 

71.  Dr.  G.  H.  Parker.  —  The  Nervous   System  and  its  Terminal  Organs. 
8  hours.     Hf     1st  half-year.  5  Gr.,  7  Se.,  1  Ju.,  3  Sc.     Total  16. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

Course  of  Research. 

20a.  Professor  Mark.  —  Anatomy  and  Development  of  Vertebrates  and  Inver- 
tebrates. 11  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Sc.    Total  14. 

Geology. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

4.  Professor  Shaler  and  Messrs.  Schrader  and  Daly.  —  Elementary  Geology. 

—  Lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work,  with  collateral  reading.     3  hours. 

39  Ju.,  81  So.,  96  Fr.,  12  Sp.,  38  Sc.     Total  266. 

21.  Professor  Davis  and  Mr.  Griswold.  —  Physical  Geography.  —  Lectures, 
laboratory,  and  field  work.     Hf.     4  hours.     1st  half-year. 

1  Se.,  5  Ju.,  5  So.,  4  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  19  Sc.     Total  35. 

I1.  Mr.  Ward.  —  Meteorology.  —  Lectures,  observations  and  laboratory  work. 
Hf.    4  hours  and  laboratory  work.     2d  half-year. 

2  Se.,  10  Ju.,  20  So.,  9  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  22  Sc.     Total  64. 

3.  Professor  Davis,  and  Messrs.  Griswold  and  Ward.  —  Physical  Geography 
and  Meteorology.  —  Lectures.     Hf     2  hours. 

4  Ju.,  3  So.,  3  Fr.,  3  Sc.     Total  18. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

7*.  Professor  Davis.  —  Physical  Geography  of   Europe. — Lectures,   library 
work,  and  reports.     Hf.     3  hours.     2d  half-year.     3  Gr.,  1  Sc.    Total  4. 
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8.  Mr.  J.  B.  Woodworth.  —  General  Critical  Geology.  —  Lectures,  field 
work,  reports,  and  reading.    2  hours  and  field  work. 

2  Gr.,  6  Se.,  1  Jn.,  4  So.,  9  Sc.    Total  22. 

101.  Asst.  Professor  Smyth.  —  Mining  Geology.  —  Lectures,  reading,  and 
occasional  field  work.     Hf.    8  hours.     1st  half-year. 

3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  Sc.    Total  6. 

11*.  Asst.  Professor  Smyth.  —  Geological  Surveying. — Lectures,  field  work, 
and  reports.     Hf.    8  hours.    2d  half-year.      4  Se.,  l.Ju.,  2  Sc.   Total  7. 

14.  Professor  Shaleh  and  Dr.  Jackson.  —  General  Palaeontology.  —  Lectures 

and  theses.    2  hours.  8  Gr.,  9  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  5  Sc.    Total  19. 

13.  Dr.  Jackson.  —  Invertebrate  Palaeontology. — Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.    2  hours.  3  Gr.    Total  8. 

15.  Professor  Shaleb  and  Dr.  Jackson.  —  Historical  Geology.  —  Laboratory 

and  field  work,  with  conferences  and  theses.     1  hour. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Sc.     Total  4. 

16.  Mr.  J.  B.  Woodworth. — Glacial  Geology.  —  Lectures,  conferences,  and 

field  work.    Hf,    1  hour,  and  field  and  laboratory  work. 

1  Se.,  1  Sc.    Total  2. 

18.  Professor  Whitney. — Economic  Geology.  —  The  non-metalliferous  mine- 
rals.—  Lectures,  reading,  and  theses.    2  hours.        1  Gr.,  1  Sp.    Total  2. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

Courses  of  Research. 

20.  Professor  Davis.  —  Physical  Geography  (third  course) .  —  Conferences) 
reports,  and  theses.     1  hour.  4  Gr.,  3  Sc.     Total  7. 

22a.  Mr.  Jaggar,  in  cooperation  with  Professors  Shaler  Davis,  and  Wolff. 
—  Advanced  geological  field-work.  —  Field  and  library  work,  with  reports, 
conferences,  and  theses.     1  hour.  1  Se.,  2  Sc.     Total  3. 

22b.  Professor  Shaler.  —  Geological  investigation  in  the  field  and  laboratory, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  instructors  of  the  Department. 

1  Gr.,  1  Sc.    Total  2. 

Mineralogy  and  Petrography. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

2.  Professor  Wolff  and  Mr.  Whittle.  —  Mineralogy  (including  Crystallo- 
graphy, Physical  and  Chemical  Mineralogy,  and  Descriptive  Mineralogy). 
3  hours.  4  Se.,  6  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Fr.,  10  Sc.    Total  23. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates  :  — 

12.  Professor  Wolff  and  Mr.  Whittle.  —  Petrography.  —  Lectures,  laboratory 
work,  and  theses.     2  hours.  2  Se.,  1  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  6. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

Course  of  Research. 

206.  Professor  Wolff.  —  Petrographical  research  in  the  field  and  laboratory, 
with  lectures  and  conferences  on  selected  topics.    3  hours. 

8  Gr.     Total  8. 
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Mining  and  Metallurgy. 
This  course  cannot  be  counted  towards  the  degree  of  A.B. 
Mr.  Whittle. — Assaying.  2  Se.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  6. 

American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

Primarily  for  Graduates ;  — 

1.  Professor  Putnam  and  Dr.  Dorset.  —  General  Anthropology,  with  special 
reference  to'  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology.  —  Lectures  and  labor- 
atory work.    3  hours.       1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sc,  1  Di.    Total  8. 

Course  of  Research. 

20.  Professor  Putnam  and  Dr.  Dorsey.  —  A  course  of  special  research  in 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  requiring  three  years  for  its  completion. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  8. 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Physical  Training. 

These  courses  may  be  counted  towards  the  degree  of  S.B.  only,  except  Course  1> 
which  may  also  be  counted  towards  the  degree  of  A.B. 

1*.  Asst.  Professor  G.  W.  Frrz.  —  Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — 
Personal  Hygiene.  —  Emergencies.  Laboratory  work.  Hf.  6  hours. 
2d  half-year.  14  Se.,  11  Ju.,  6  So.,  6  Fr.,  10  Sc,  2  Sp.    Total  49. 

21.  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent  and  Asst.  Professor  G.  W.  Frrz.  — History  and  Philos- 
ophy of  Physical  Education.    Hf.    1  hour.    1st  half-year.     2  Sc.  Total  2. 

41.  Dr.  Sargent.  —  Anthropometry.  —  Measurements  and  Tests  of  the  Body. 
—  Effects  of  Age,  Nurture  and  Physical  Training.  —  Lecture  and  practical 
exercises.     Hf.    3  hours.     1st  half-year.  2  Se.,  2  Sc.    Total  4. 

6*.  Dr.  Sargent.  —  Applied  Anatomy  and  Animal  Mechanics.  — Action  of  the 
Muscles  in  different  exercises.  —  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Hf. 
3  hours.     2d  half-year.  1  Sc.     Total  1. 

6*.  Asst.  Professor  G.  W.  Fitz.  —  Remedial  Exercises.  —  The  Correction  of 
abnormal  conditions  and  positions.  —  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Hf. 
2  hours.    2d  half-year.  1  Sc.     Total  1. 

Radcliffe  Students  attending  Harvard  Courses. 

In  accordance-  with  a  vote  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
which  was  adopted,  15  May  1894,  on  the  prompting  of  a  resolution 
of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  a  large  number  of  the  advanced  courses 
of  instruction  provided  for  1894-95  were  by  the  authority  of  the 
Corporation  opened  to  competent  students  of  Radcliffe  College,  on 
the  payment  of  fees  by  that  College ;  and  a  similar  offer  was  made 
for  1895-96,  and  has  been  continued  for  the  current  academic  year. 
The  courses  thus  made  accessible  to  women  are  in  the  main  those  in- 
tended primarily  for  Graduates ;  a  large  number  of  the  courses  of  the 
two  lower  groups  being  still,  as  heretofore,  given  separately  for  Rad- 
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cliffe  College  by  arrangements  made  by  that  College  with  individual 
instructors.  This  line  of  selection  has  not  however  been  followed 
with  absolute  strictness.  Some  graduate  courses  have  been  for  dif- 
ferent reasons,  especially  on  account  of  the  limitation  of  laboratory 
space,  excluded  from  the  list  of  those  thrown  open  to  Radcliffe  stu- 
dents ;  and  a  very  few  of  the  more  advanced  courses  of  the  middle 
group  have,  on  special  grounds,  admitted  Radcliffe  students. 

In  the  year  1894-95,  ten  Harvard  courses  were  taken  by  students 
of  Radcliffe  College,  the  number  of  choices  being  twelve,  and  the 
number  of  students  making  those  choices  being  nine.  In  1895-96, 
the  number  of  courses  was  seventeen,  the  number  of  choices  was 
twenty-four,  and  the  number  of  students  was  twenty. 


Instruction  for  1896-97. 

The  Announcement  of  Courses  of  Instruction  for  1896-97  was 
reported  to  the  Faculty  by  the  Committee  on  Instruction  during  the 
months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  and  was  issued  in  its  com- 
pleted form,  as  adopted  by  the  Faculty,  at  the  end  of  April.  The 
list  thus  constructed,  with  a  few  changes  made  in  it  at  later  times, 
constitutes  the  programme  provided  by  the  Faculty  for  the  current 
academic  year. 

Of  the  courses  given  in  1895-96,  and  named  in  the  foregoing  list, 
the  following  were  not  offered  for  1896-97  :  — 


Semitic  Languages  and  History  31 
(second  course),  Seminary ; 

Latin  10,  11,  13a; 

Classical  Philology  21,  221,  23, 
24,  31*,  37,  40fl,  411,  42,  45* ; 

English  9,  15,  17,  26*,  271 ; 

Germanic  Philology  13,  18a,  21*; 

French  7,  9,  11 ; 

Spanish  3 ; 

Romance  Philology  51 ; 

Philosophy  2a1,  101,  12,  15,  19 ; 

History  2,  5,  6,  151,  16s,  18; 


Government  61,  11,  161; 

Economics  2,  71,  8a,  10,  13* ; 

Fine  Arte  81,  3s ; 

Architecture  lc,  26; 

Music  3 ; 

Mathematics  6,  76,  11,  14,  191, 
19a,  21,  206; 

Engineering  la,  2c,  46,  66 ; 

Zoology  6,  71 ; 

Geology  4,  7*,  11s; 

Mining  and  Metallurgy  (Assay- 
ing) ■ 


Many  of  the  courses  thus  withdrawn  were  printed  in  brackets  in 
the  announcement  for  1896-97,  to  indicate  that  they  would  probably 
be  offered  for  1897-98. 

In  place  of  the  courses  thus  omitted,  —  and  also  of  certain  courses 
announced  for  1895-96,  but  for  some  reason  not  given  in  that  year, 
and  therefore  not  named  in  the  foregoing  list  of  its  courses,  —  a  large 
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number  of  other  titles  appeared  in  the  announcement  for  1896-97. 
These  added  courses  were :  —  first,  courses,  omitted  in  1895-96,  but 
given  in  some  recent  year,  and  mostly  of  the  alternating  class  which 
has  been  above  mentioned ;  secondly,  courses  revived  after  a  con- 
siderable interval;  thirdly,  courses  offered  in  a  remodelled  form; 
and  fourthly,  new  courses.  The  added  courses  belonging  to  the  first 
group  were  as  follows,  —  including  only  such  as  were  given  either 
in  1894-95  or  in  1893-94,  and  are  named  in  full  in  the  Dean's  report 
for  one  of  those  years,  —  and  disregarding  a  few  changes  of  title 
or  instructor,  which  did  not  materially  affect  the  substance  of  the 
courses :  — 

Semitic  4,  14;  Philosophy  4,  11 ; 

Indo-Iranian  5,  20 ;  History  7,  22 ; 

Greek  10 ;  Government  12 ; 

Latin  12 ;  Economics  72,  12* ; 

Classical  Philology  26,  33,  39 ;  Fine  Arts  4 ; 

English  4 ,  16,  21;  Architecture  16; 

Germanic  Philology  14,  20a ;  Music  7  ; 

French  10 ;  Mathematics  7a,  9,  16 ; 

Italian  3 ;  Engineering  6c,  136 ; 

Romance  Philology  6 ;  Physics  20a,  206 ; 

Comparative  Literature  22;  Geology  6,  21,  24,  27. 

The  Semitic  Seminary  is  replaced  by  a  Semitic  Conference; 
French  8  is  broken  up  into  two  half -courses ;  Geology  4  is  likewise 
broken  up  into  two  half -courses ;  and  Engineering  la  is  replaced  by 
three  half-courses,  occupying  the  same  number  of  hours  per  week  as 
were  formerly  assigned  to  Engineering  la.  It  is  further  to  be  noted 
that  Economics  4  and  14  and  Geology  10  were  extended  from  half- 
courses  to  full  courses. 

The  other  changes  in  the  announcement  of  courses  are  exhibited  in 
the  following  list  of  new  or  remodelled  courses  offered  for  1896-97. 

NEW  OR  REMODELLED  COURSES. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates. 

English  31.    Messrs.   Gardiner  and  Duffield.  —  English  Composition.     3 
hours,  and  conferences. 
Course  31  is  open  to  those  who,  having  passed  in  Course  A,  prefer  a  full 
elective  course  to  the  prescribed  Half-Course  By  for  which  it  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

German  7.  Dr.  Bierwirth.  —  German  Philosophical  Writers.  —  Selections 
from  Paulsen,  Einleitung  in  die  Philosophie. — Fichte,  Bestimmung  des 
Menschen.  —  Schopenhauer,  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung.  —  Lotze, 
Mikrokosmus.  —  Du  Bois-Reymond,  ttber  die  Grenzen  des  Naturerkennens. 
— Kant,  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft.    3  hours. 
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Engineering  I/1.    Mr.  Loth.  —  Engineering  Mathematics.  —  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus.     (Second  Course.)     Hf.    3  hours.     1st  half -year. 
This  course  is  intended  as  an  optional  course  for  third-year  students  of  Engi- 
neering who  wish  to  study  Mathematical  Physics  in  a  subsequent  year. 

Chemistry  21.  Mr.  Torrbt. — Organic  Chemistry  (elementary  course).  Hf. 
3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

Mining  and  Metallurgy  1*.  Asst.  Professor  Smtth.  —  Mining.  —  Prospecting 
and  Exploring.     Iff.    3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

Mining  and  Metallurgy  21.  Mr.  Forstthe. — Metallurgy. — Metallurgy  of 
iron  and  steel,  copper  and  nickel.  Lectures,  reading,  and  excursions.  Hf. 
3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

Mining  and  Metallurgy  3*.  Mr.  Forstthe.  —  Metallurgy.  —  Metallurgy  of 
lead,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  and  the  minor  metals.  Lectures,  reading,  and  ex- 
cursions.    Hf    3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

Mining  and  Metallurgy  5.  Asst.  Professor  Smtth.  —  Coal  and  Metal  Mining, 
including  excavation,  development,  underground  and  surface  transportation, 
drainage,  ventilation.     Lectures  and  reading.    3  hours. 

liming  and  Metallurgy  6.    Mr.  Forstthe.  —  Metallurgical  Chemistry.  —  The 
analysis  of  ores,  metals,  slags,  fuels,  and  refractory  materials.  —  Fire- 
assaying.  —  Chiefly  laboratory  work.    3  hours. 
The  courses  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy  may  be  counted  towards  the  degree  of 
S.B.  only. 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Physical  Training  3.    Asst.  Professor  G.  W.  Frrz. 
— Experimental  work  and  thesis.  —  Chiefly  laboratory  work. 
This  course  must  be  preceded  by  the  course  in  General  Physiology  at  the 
Medical  School,  or  its  equivalent.    It  may  be  counted  towards  the  degree 
of  S.B.  only. 

For  Graduates  And  Undergraduates. 

English  82 *.  Messrs.  Gardiner  and  Cotton.  —  English  Literature  of  the 
Elizabethan  Period.  From  Tottell's  Miscellany  to  the  Death  of  Spenser 
(1557-1599).     Hf.     2  hours.     1st  half-year. 

English  32*.  Asst.  Professor  Baker  and  an  assistant.  — English  Literature. — 
From  the  Death  of  Spenser  to  the  Closing  of  the  Theatres  (1599-1642). 
Hf.    2  hours.     2d  half-year. 

English  71.  Messrs.  Hurlbut  and  la  Ross.  —  English  Literature  of  the  Period 
of  Queen  Anne.  From  the  Death  of  Dryden  to  the  Death  of  Pope  (1700- 
1744).     Hf.     2  hours.     1st  half-year. 

English  7*.  Mr.  Copeland  and  an  assistant.  —  English  Literature.  — From  the 
Death  of  Pope  to  the  publication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  (1744-1798).  Hf. 
2  hours.  2d  half-year. 
The  four  half-courses  above  named  form  part  of  a  remodelling  of  the  courses 
in  English  Literature.  Courses  71  and  7*  replace  Half -Course  7,  last  given 
in  1894-95.    Courses  321  and  32*  are  new. 

French  6c.  Professor  Grandoent.  —  General  view  of  French  Literature.  — 
Beading,  recitations,  lectures,  composition.    3  hours. 
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French  14.  Dr.  Marcou.  —  French  Lyric  Poetry  from  Villon  and  the  Fifteenth 
Century  to  the  present  time. — Lectures,  reading  of  texts,  and  theses. 
3  hours. 

Slavic  1.  Mr.  Wiener.  —  Russian.  —  Grammar,  reading,  and  composition. 
3  hours. 

Slavic  2.  Mr.  Wiener.  —  Polish.  —  Grammar,  reading,  and  composition. 
3  hours. 

Slavic  31.  Mr.  Wiener.  —  Old  Church  Slavic.  —  Leskien,  Handbuch  der  alt- 
bulgarischen  Sprache.     Hf.    8  hours.     1st  half-year. 

Philosophy  8.  Professor  Rotce. — Logic  (advanced  course).  —  The  General 
Theory  of  the  Thinking  Process. — Elements  of  Symbolic  Logic. — The 
Doctrine  of  the  Inductive  Methods.  —  Sigwart,  Logic.  —  Lectures  and 
theses.    8  hours. 

Philosophy  12.  Dr.  Bakewell. —  The  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy  from 
Thales  to  Aristotle.  —  Lectures,  theses,  and  private  reading.  —  Zeller,  Out- 
lines of  the  History  of  Greek  Phiolsophy.  —  Windelband,  History  of  Phil* 
osophy,  Parts  I  and  II.     3  hours. 

Philosophy  196.  Under  the  direction  of  Asst.  Professor  Hancs.  — Methods  of 
Teaching  Latin,  Greek,  English,  German,  French,  History,  in  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Schools.  About  ten  exercises  in  each  subject.  One  thesis 
on  the  work  of  the  whole  course.     Hf.    2  hours. 

History  3.  Dr.  Botsford.  —  Political  History  of  Rome  to  the  Reign  of  Diocle- 
tian.   3  hours. 

History  6.    Asst.   Professor   Platnbr.  —  History  of  the  Early  Church,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Patristic  Literature.     2  hours. 
This  course  replaces  the  former  Course  6. 

History  19 !.    Dr.  Coolidgb.  —  The  Eastern  Question.     3  hours.    1st  half-year. 

Economics  15.  Professor  Ashley.  — The  History  and  Literature  of  Economics 
to  the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     2  hours. 

Economics  2.    Professor  Taussig.  —  Economic  Theory  from  the  Middle  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  to  the  Present  Time. — English  Writers. — The  Aus- 
trian School.    3  hours. 
Courses  15  and  2  replace  the  former  Course  2. 

Economics  16*.  Professor  Dunbar.  —  Selected  Topics  in  the  Financial  History 
of  the  United  States.     Hf.    2  hours.    2d  half-year. 

Mathematics  24.  Asst.  Professor  M.  B6cher.  —  The  Theory  of  Numbers. 
Hf.     1  hour. 

Engineering  146.     Professor  Hollis.  —  Machine  Design.  —  Completed  designs 
of  Machinery  with  estimates  and  specifications  for  contractors.     6  hours. 
This  course  cannot  be  counted  towards  the  degree  of  A.B. 

Physics  5.  Professor  Trowbridge.  — Light.  — A  general  treatment  of  Optical 
Phenomena.  —  Lecture  (1  hour)  and  laboratory  work. 

Botany  5.    Professor  Good  alb.  —  Systematic  and  Economic  Botany.    8  hours. 

Botany  6.  Asst.  Professor  Thaxter.  —  Special  Morphology  and  Classification 
of  Cryptogams.    Laboratory  course  with  occasional  lectures. 
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Zoology  11.    Dr.  C.  B.  Davrhport. — Experimental  Morphology. — Phyloge- 
nesis studied  as  a  process.  —  Lectures,   laboratory  work,  and  a  thesis. 
2  hours. 
The  former  Course  6  has  been  replaced  by  two  courses,  numbered  10  and  11, 
which  are  to  be  given  in  alternate  years. 

Zoology  161.     Dr.  Q.  H.  Parker. — The  Nervous   System  and  its  Terminal 
Organs. — Central    Nervous  Organs    and    Terminal  Organs    of  Efferent 
Nerves.  —  Lectures  and  reports.     Hf    8  hours.     1st  half-year. 
The  former  half -course  7  has  been  replaced  by  two  half-courses,  numbered 
15  and  16,  which  are  to  be  given  in  alternate  years. 

Geology  and  Geography  171.  Mr.  Jaggar.  —  Experimental  and  Dynamical 
Geology.  Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  occasional  field  work.  Hf. 
2  hours  and  laboratory  work.     1st  half-year. 

Geology  and  Geography  19 '.  Mr.  Ward.  —  Climatology. — Lectures,  library 
work,  and  reports.     Hf.    8  hours.     1st  half-year. 

Mineralogy  and  Petrography  71.    Dr.  Palaohr.  —  Crystallography.    Practical 
•  exercises  in  the  measurement,  discussion,  and  drawing  of   crystals,  with 
occasional  lectures.     Hf     1st  half-year. 

Mineralogy  and  Petrography  8*.     Professor  Wolff  and  Dr.  Pal  ache.  — Physi- 
cal Crystallography,  mainly  Optical  Mineralogy  and  its  applications.    Lec- 
tures and  laboratory  work.     Hf    2d  half-year. 
These  two  half-courses  cover  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  Chemistry  7. 

Primarily  for  Graduates. 

Semitic  11.    Professor  Tot.  —  The  Talmud.    Rosh  ha-Shanah.     Hf 
Semitic  20c.    Dr.  Reisner.  —  Babylonian  Bilingual  Hymns. 

Egyptian  1.    Dr.  Reisrrr.  — Erman,  Grammar.  —  Von  Lemm,  Chrestomathy. 

2  hours. 

Classical  Philology  621.  Dr.  Gdlick.  —  Greek  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric 
Poetry.     Hf    8  hours.     1st  half-year. 

Classical  Philology  88.     Professor  White.  —  The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes. 

3  hours. 

Classical  Philology  54.    Mr.  Ropes.  —  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    2  hours. 
This  course  is  given  under  the  joint  direction  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  the  Divinity  Faculty. 

Classical  Philology  50s.  Asst.  Professor  Morgan.  —  Roman  Satire  from  Ennius 
to  Juvenal.  —  Lectures  and  special  studies.     Hf    3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

Classical  Philology  47 l.  Professor  Allen.  —  Virgil's  Bucolics  and  Georgics, 
with  some  study  of  the  plan  and  sources  of  the  Aeneid.  Hf.  8  hours. 
1st  half-year. 

Classical  Philology  291.  Professor  Allen.  —  The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the 
Greeks . — Lectures,  with  collateral  reading  and  investigation .  Hf  3  hours. 
1st  half-year. 

Classical  Philology  53s.  Dr.  Gcrucs.  —  Greek  Mythology.  —  Lectures,  read- 
ing, and  short  investigations.     Hf.    2  hours.    2d  half-year. 
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Classical  Philology  51.  Asst.  Professor  Howard.  —  Roman  Political  and  Legal 
Antiquities.    8  hours. 

Classical  Philology  49.  Professor  Wright.  — Studies  in  Classical  Archaeology 
and  Art.  —  The  literary  and  epigraphic  sources  for  the  history  of  Greek  art, 
especially  sculpture  and  vase-painting.  —  Lectures,  practical  exercises,  and 
theses.    2  hours. 

Professor  Allen  also  offers,  during  the  first  half-year,  a  course  of  ten  to 
fifteen  lectures,  without  examination,  open  to  all  students  of  classics,  on  the 
history  and  present  condition  of  classical  studies. 

English  19s.  Professor  Eittrrdob.  —  Historical  English  Grammar.  Hf  8 
hours.    2d  half-year. 

Germanic  Philology  17s.  Dr.  Poll.  —  Middle  Low  German.  Hf.  8  hours. 
2d  half -year. 

French  11.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Old  French  Literature.  — Rapid  reading  of 
texts  with  consideration  of  their  literary  relations.     2  hours. 

French  15.  Professor  F.  B6cher. — French  Comedy  In  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries.     2  hours. 

French  206.  Professor  F.  B6cher.  —  The  Essays  of  Montaigne  and  their 
influence  on  later  thought.    2  hours. 

Celtic  l1.  Dr.  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  Old  Irish.  —  Grammar  and  Interpretation  of 
texts.  —  General  introduction  to  Celtic  Philology.  Hf.  8  hours.  1st  half- 
year. 

Celtic  2*.  Dr.  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  Middle  Irish.  — Windisch's  Irische  Texte.  — 
Lectures  on  the  history  of  Celtic  literature.     Hf.    8  hours.     2d  half-year. 

Philosophy  151.  Professor  Jambs.  —  Abnormal  Psychology. — A  study  of  the 
various  types  of  insanity,  and  of  recent  investigations  into  exceptional  men- 
tal phenomena. — Mandsley,  Pathology  of  Mind. — Lectures  and  special 
reports.     Hf    8  hours.     1st  half-year. 

History  17.     Dr.  Botsford.  —  Constitutional  History  of  Athens.    2  hours. 

Mathematics  19.  Asst.  Professor  M.  B6cher.  —  Bessel's  Functions.  Hf. 
1  hour. 

Mathematics  22.    Professor  B.  O.  Pbirob.  —  The  Theory  of  Surfaces.     Hf 

Mathematics  28.  Professor  J.  M.  Pbirob.  —  Special  Developments  of  the  Cal- 
culus of  Quaternions.     2  hours. 

Mathematics  25.  Professor  Asaph  Hall  (U.  S.  Navy).  Celestial  Mechanics. 
8  hours. 

Mathematics  20a.    Asst.  Professor  Osgood. — Klein's  Icosahedron. 

Mathematics  205.     Professor  B.  O.  Peirce.  —  Elasticity. 

Mathematics  20c.  Professor  J.  M.  Peirce.  —  Studies  in  Mathematical  Litera- 
ture. 

Physics  7.  Professor  E.  H.  Hall.  —  The  Theory  of  Probability  and  the  Kinetic 
Theory  of  Gases.     Hf 
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Physics  9.    Professor  B.  O.  Peiboe.  —  Portions  of  the  Mathematical  Theory  of 
Electricity  and  Magnetism.    3  hoars. 
This  course  replaces  the  former  Coarse  9. 

Physics  20c.     Professor  E.  H.  Hall.  —  Electromagnetism  and  Heat  Conduction. 

Physics  20d.    Asst.  Professor  Sabine.  — Light  and  Heat. 

Mineralogy  and  Petrography  20a.     Dr.  Palachb.  —  Mineralogies!  Research. 
3  hoar 8. 
This  course  was  formerly  Chemistry  20*. 

The  above  list  of  additions  shows  two  new  departments  of  study ; 
namely,  the  Slavic  Languages,  in  which  two  courses  and  one  half- 
course  are  provided ;  and  Celtic,  in  which  two  half -courses  are  pro- 
vided. The  heading  Mining  and  Metallurgy  also  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  the  announcement  for  1896-97  ;  the  single  course  under 
that  heading,  namely,  that  in  Assaying,  which  was  given  in  1895-96, 
not  having  been  named  in  the  announcement  for  that  year,  or  in  the 
list  of  courses  printed  in  the  Catalogue.  The  heading  Geology  is 
changed  to  Geology  and  Geography. 

Summer  Courses  of  Instruction. 

Courses  of  Instruction  given  during  a  portion  of  the  summer  vaca- 
tion, and  open  to  persons  specially  registered  for  such  courses, 
though  in  some  instances  regular  students  of  some  branch  of  the 
University,  first  appear  as  a  distinct  department  of  teaching  at  Har- 
vard in  the  Catalogue  for  1874-75.  Two  courses,  one  in  Chemistry 
and  one  in  Botany,  are  there  recorded  to  have  been  carried  on  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August  1874,  with  an  attendance  of  fifteen 
and  twenty-one  persons  respectively,  of  whom  most  were  school 
teachers  and  some  were  women.  Similar  courses  of  six  weeks  each 
are  announced  for  the  summer  of  1875.  Instruction  of  this  kind  had 
already  been  given  for  several  years  in  the  different  branches  of 
Natural  History  by  a  private  arrangement  made  by  instructors. 
The  responsibility  for  such  instruction  appears  to  have  been  assumed 
by  the  Corporation  in  1874.  In  1875,  Geology  was  added  to  Chem- 
istry and  Botany  in  the  official  scheme  of  Summer  Courses ;  which 
continued  to  be  limited  to  these  three  departments  of  study  until 
1887,  when  Physical  Training  was  added.  Since  then,  the  scope  of 
Summer  instruction  has  been  rapidly  widened,  so  that  it  has  now 
become  an  important  branch  of  our  University  teaching,  as  the  sub- 
Joined  list  of  courses  clearly  shows.  In  1895,  the  number  of  persons 
in  attendance  on  Summer  Courses  was  575 ;  in  1896,  it  was  624. 
In  each  year,  about  one  hundred  of  these  students  attended  courses 
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in  Medicine  or  Dentistry ;  about  one  hundred  attended  a  course  in 
Physical  Training ;  and  over  four  hundred  attended  courses  in  dif- 
ferent departments  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Since  1888,  the  Summer  Courses  of  Instruction  have  been  under 
the  charge  of  a  standing  committee  of  the  academic  Faculty,  now  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  But,  owing  to  their  previous  inde- 
pendence of  that  Faculty,  and  to  their  being  still  administered  with 
little  direct  attention  from  the  Faculty  as  a  whole,  they  have  not 
hitherto  been  noticed  in  the  Dean's  report,  except  so  far  as  concerns 
a  very  small  number  of  the  courses  which  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Faculty  as  a  substitute  for  term-work,  to  count  as  a  part  of  the  work 
offered  for  a  degree ;  such  courses  being  reckoned  for  that  purpose  as 
belonging  to  the  academic  year  succeeding  the  summer  in  which  they 
are  given.  Thus,  in  my  report  for  1894-95,  following  the  custom  of 
my  predecessor,  I  named  only  the  very  few  courses  given  in  the 
summer  of  1894  which  were  offered  by  a  small  number  of  students  to 
count  towards  the  degree  of  A.B.,  S.B.,  or  A.M.  The  time  has 
now  come  when  this  important  body  of  work,  carried  on  under  the 
general  charge  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  should  be 
adequately  noticed  in  the  report  of  the  Dean.  I  cannot,  however, 
neglect  this  occasion  of  acknowledging  the  laborious  and  effective 
services  of  the  Committee  on  Summer  Courses,  in  making  the  work 
of  which  they  have  for  so  many  years  had  charge  so  useful  and  so 
prosperous. 

In  the  following  list  of  Summer  Courses  of  Instruction,  with  the 
accompanying  enumeration  and  classification  of  students  in  attend- 
ance on  such  courses,  the  same  abbreviations  are  used  as  in  the  list 
of  Courses  for  1895-96,  already  given,  with  the  addition  of  the 
letters  S.S.  to  denote  persons  otherwise  unconnected  with  the  Uni- 
versity, who  are  attending  the  so-called  Summer  School.  The  list 
is  given  for  the  two  summers  of  1895  and  1896,  in  order  to  bring 
the  record  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1896-97. 
The  index  iy  denotes  courses  which  are  accepted  by  the  Faculty  as 
counting  towards  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B.  Courses  in  Medicine 
and  Dentistry  are  given,  in  addition  to  those  named  in  this  list. 

SUMMER  OF   1895. 

English. 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  — English  Composition.  —  Elementary  Course.    2  hoars,  6  times 
a  week,  for  5  weeks.  83  S.  S.    Total  33. 

Mr.  Hurlbut  and  Mr.  Lamont.  —  English  Composition. — Advanced  Course. 
2  hours,  6  times  a  week,  for  5  weeks.  34  S.  S.    Total  84. 
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Mr.  Schofibld.  —  Anglo-Saxon.    6  times  a  week,  for  5  weeks. 

11  8.  S.    Total  11. 

Dr.  Robiksok. — Chaucer.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Gr..  1  Sc,  2  S.  8.    Total  4. 

Mr.  Hublbut. —  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.    6  times  a 
week,  for  5  weeks.  16  8.  8.    Total  16. 

German. 

93?*  82.  Assoc.  Professor  Babtlbtt.  —  Elementary  Course.  —  Grammar,  read- 
ing, and  composition.    6  times  a  week,  for  64  weeks. 

1  Gr.,  1  Sp.,  8  8.  8.    Total  10. 

S3.  Asst.  Professor  Schilling.  —  Advanced  Course.  —  The  development 
of  German  Literature  in  the  eighteenth  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  —  Reading  and  critical  discussion  of  selections  from 
representatiTe  works  of  Leasing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  6  times  a  week, 
for  64  weeks.  1  So.,  1  B.,  10  8.  8.    Total  12. 

French. 

82.  Asst.  Professor  db  Sumiohrast.  —  Introductory  Course. — Grammar, 
reading,  and  composition.    6  times  a  week,  for  64  weeks. 

1  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  R.,  7  S.  8.    Total  11. 

S3.  Asst.  Professor  db  Suiiichra8t.  —  Advanced  Course.  —  History  of 
French  literature  from  its  origins  to  the  present  day.  —  Reading  of  texts. 
6  times  a  week,  for  64  weeks.  1  Ju.,  6  S.  8.    Total  6. 

History. 

Asst.  Professor  Habt  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Wentwobth.  —  General  American  History. 
6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Gr.,  13  S.  S.    Total  14. 

Common  Law. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Conant.  — Principles  of  Common  Law.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

8  S.  S.    Total  3. 

Education  and  Teaching. 

I.  Asst.  Professor  Hahus. —  The  History  of  Education,  and  Educational  Aims, 

and  Methods. 

II.  Professor  Jambs.  —  Psychology  applied  to  Teaching. 

III.  Dr.  Fitz.  — School  Hygiene. 

IV.  Mr.  E.  H.  Rossell,  State  Normal  School,  Worcester.  —  The  Study  of 

Children.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  28  8.  8.    Total  28. 

Asst.  Professor  Haw  us.  —  Methods  of  teaching  Geometry  and  Algebra.  6  times 
a  week,  for  6  weeks.  16  S.  8.    Total  16. 

Mathematics. 

9^"*  81.  Mr.  Lovb.  —  Plane  Trigonometry.  —  Logarithms.  —  Problems  in  the 
calculation  of  heights,  distances,  and  areas,  and  in  sailing.  6  times  a 
week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  R.,  9  S.  8.    Total  18. 
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S@P*  S2.  Mr.  Coar.  —  Elementary  Solid  Geometry.  5  times  a  week,  for  6 
weeks.  2  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc,  8  S.  S.    Total  15. 

S3.  Mr.  Love. — Plane  Analytic  Geometry.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

6  Sc,  2  S.  S.    Total  8. 

Engineering. 

SI.  Mr.  Turner.  —  Surveying,  Plotting,  and  Topographical  Drawing. — 
Johnson's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying.  —  Geodesy.    6  times  a  week, 

for  6  weeks.  2  Jn.,  2  S.  S.    Total  4. 

« 

S3.  Mr.  A.  N.  Johnson.  — Draughting  and  Descriptive  Geometry. —  Prob- 
lems in  Geometrical  Drawing. — Isometric  Drawing. —  Perspective .  6  times 
a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  So.,  1  Sc,  5  S.  S.    Total  7. 

Mr.  Adah s.  —  Electrical  Engineering.    8  hours  daily,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Ju.,  2  Sc,  4  S.  S.    Total  7. 

Freehand  Drawing. 

Mr.  Bbmis.  —  Elementary  Course.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

6  S.  S.    Total  6. 

Physics. 

Mr.  J.  Y.  Bergen,  Jr. — Elementary  Experimental  Physics.  6  times  a  week, 
for  5  weeks.  2  Sp.,  31  S.  S.    Total  38. 

HV""  82.  Mr.  Sabine. — Experimental  Physics.  —  Measurements  in  Mechanics, 
Sound,  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.  —  Laboratory  work. 
6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  2  Sc,  19  S.  S.    Total  21. 

Chemistry. 

Mr.  Torret  and  assistants.  —  General  Chemistry.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Gr.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sc,  18  S.  S.    Total  21. 

Mr.  Torret  and  assistants.  —  Qualitative  Analysis.  6  times  a  week,  for  6 
weeks.  6  S.  S.    Total  6. 

Mr.  Torret  and  assistants.  —  Quantitative  Analysis.  6  S.  S.    Total  5. 

Mr.  Torret  and  assistants.  —  Organic  Chemistry. 

1  Ju.,  1  Me.,  2  S.  S.    Total  4. 

Botany. 

SI.  Mr.  Jones.  —  Vegetable  Morphology  and  Systematic  Botany.  — Labor- 
atory work  in  both  subjects.    5  times  a  week,  for  5  weeks. 

1  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  R.,  21  S.  S.    Total  25. 

Geology. 

51.  Professor  Shaler. — Elementary  Geology :  at  Cambridge.  5  times  a 
week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Law,  11  S.  S.     Total  17. 

52.  Professor  Brioham  and  Mr.  Kummel.  —  Advanced  course  in  strati- 
graphical  geology:  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  and  Meriden,  Conn. 
6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.    2  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sc,  1  S.  S.    Total  7. 
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86.  Professor  Davis.  —  Physical  Geography.    6  times  a  week,  for  5  weeks. 

9  S.  S.    Total  9. 

88.  Mr.  Ward.  —  Meteorology.    6  times  a  week,  for  5  weeks.   1  S.  8.    Total  1. 

Mineralogy. 

tfif*  81.  Professor  Wolff.  —  Mineralogy.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  8  8.  8.    Total  8. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Asst.  Professor  Frrz.  —  Elementary  Course.  4  8.  8.    Total  4« 

Physical  Training. 

Dr.  Sargent  and  assistants. — Full  Course.    6  times  a  week,  for  5  weeks. 

1  R.,  52  8.  8.    Total  68. 

Dr.  Sarobht  and  assistants.  —  Course  in  Practice.    6  times  a  week,  for  5  weeks. 

87  8.  8.    Total  87. 

SUMMER  OF   1896. 

English. 

A.  Mr.  Huklbut  assisted  by  Mr.  la  Rose.  —  English  Composition.  — Element- 

ary Course.    6  times  a  week,  for  5  weeks.  1  Sp.,  29  8.  8.    Total  80. 

B.  Mr.  Abbott  assisted  by  Mr.  la  Rose.  —  English  Composition.  —  Advanced 

Course.    6  times  a  week,  for  5  weeks.     1  Se.,  1  Law.  29  S.  8.    Total  81. 

Mr.  Bothton.  —  Anglo-Saxon.    6  times  a  week,  for  5  weeks.   6  8.  8.    Total  6. 
Mr.  Farley.  —  Chaucer.    6  times  a  week,  for  5  weeks.  1  Gr.,  4  8.  8.    Total  5. 

Messrs.  Hurlbut  and  la  Rose.  —  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

6  tunes  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Se.,  22  8.  8.    Total  28. 

German. 

82.  Assoc.  Professor  Bartlett.  —  Elementary  Course.  —  Grammar,  reading, 
and  composition.    6  times  a  week,  for  5J  weeks. 

1  Gr.,  1  Sc,  1  8.  8.    Total  8. 

S3.  Asst.  Professor  Schilling.  —  Advanced  Course.  —  The  development  of  Ger- 
man Literature  in  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  —  Reading  and  critical  discussion  of  selections  from  representa- 
tive works  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.    6  times  a  week,  for  6i  weeks. 

1  Fr.,  5  S.  S.    Total  6. 

French. 

82.  Asst.  Professor  db  Sum ichrast.  —  Introductory  Course.  —  Grammar,  read- 
ing, and  composition.    6  times  a  week,  for  5£  weeks. 

1  Gr.,  2  Sp.,  6  S.  8.    Total  9. 

88.  Asst.  Professor  db  Sumichkast. —  Advanced  Course.  —  History  of  French 
literature  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  day.  6  times  a 
week,  for  54  weeks.  7  S.  S.    Total  7. 
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Education  and  Teaching. 

I.  Asst.  Professor  Hantts. —  The  History  of  Education,  General  Principles  of 

Education,  and  Courses  of  Study. 

II.  Professor  Jambs.  — Psychology  applied  to  Teaching. 

HI.  Asst.  Professor  Frrz.  —  School  Hygiene. 

IV.  Mr.  E.  H.  Russell,  State  Normal  School,  Worcester.  —  The  Study  of 
Children.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.   1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  39  S.  S.    Total  41. 

Asst.  Professor  Hanus.  —  Methods  of  teaching  Geometry  and  Algebra.  6  times 
a  week,  for  6  weeks.  9  S.  S.    Total  9. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Parker. — Latin  for  Teachers.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

20  S.  S.    Total  20. 

Fine  Arts. 

Professor  C.  E.  Norton  and  Mr.  Richard  Norton  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. — 
The  Theory  and  the  History  of  the  Fine  Arts.  6  times  a  week,  for  6 
weeks.  13  S.  S.    Total  13. 

Freehand  Drawing. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Fox.  —  Elementary  Course  preparatory  to  the  study  of  Architecture. 
6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Sc,  4  S.  S.    Total  5. 

Mathematics. 

SI.  Mr.  Ashton.  —  Elementary  Solid  Geometry.  5  times  a  week,  for  6 
weeks.  8  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc,  4  S.  S.    Total  12. 

82.  Mr.  Love.  —  Plane  Trigonometry.  —  Logarithms.  —  Problems  in  the 
calculation  of  heights,  distances,  and  areas,  and  in  sailing.  5  times  a 
week,  for  6  weeks.  4  So.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc,  6  S.  S.    Total  13. 

S3.  Mr.  Love.  —  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Se.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc,  6  S.  S.    Total  10. 

Engineering. 

SI.  Mr.  Turner.  —  Survey ing,  Plotting,  and  Topographical  Drawing. — 
Johnson's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying.  —  Geodesy.  6  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  1  Se.,  4  Ju.    Total  6. 

S3.  Mr.  A.  N.  Johnson.  —  Draughting  and  Descriptive  Ghometry.  —  Pro- 
blems in  Geometrical  Drawing.  —  Isometric  Drawing.  —  Perspective.  6 
times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  So.,  2  Sc,  1  S.  S.    Total  4. 

Physics. 

SI.  Mr.  J.  Y.  Bergen. — Elementary  Experimental  Physics.  6  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  1  Sp.,  1  Sc,  31  S.  S.    Total  33. 

82.  Asst.  Professor  Sabine.  —  Experimental  Physics.  —  Measurements  in 
Mechanics,  Sound,  Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.  6  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  3  Sc,  1  R.,  9  S.  S.    Total  13. 
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Chemistry. 

Dr.  Torrey  and  Messrs.  Black  and  Rollins.  —  General  Chemistry.    6  times 
a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  8c,  20  8.  8.    Total  21. 

Mr.  Sylvester. — Qualitative  Analysis.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

I  8c,  S  S.  8.    Total  4. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Parker. —  Quantitative  Analysis.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Ju.,  8  S.  8.    Total  4. 

Mr.  Oenslager.  —  Organic  Chemistry.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

2  8.  S.    Total  2. 

Botany. 

81 .  Mr.  Jones. — Vegetable  Morphology  and  Systematic  Botany.  —  Labor- 
atory in  both  subjects.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

2  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  8c,  1  Bn.,  2  R.,  10  8.  8.    Total  18. 

Geology. 

SI.  Professor  Shaler  and  Dr.  Ladd.  —  Elementary  Geology:   at  Cam- 
bridge.   5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Ju.,  7  So.,  2  Sc,  1  R.,  8  8.  S.    Total  19. 

Professor  Davis  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Bout  well.  —  Physiography.    6  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  1  Se.,  52  S.  8.    Total  58. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Asst.  Professor  Frrz.  —  Elementary  Course.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

5  8.  8.    Total  5. 

Physical  Training. 

Dr.  Sargent  and  assistants.  —  Full  Course.    6  times  a  week,  for  5  weeks. 

1  Sc,  49  S.  S.    Total  50. 

Dr.  Sargent  and  assistants.  —  Course  in  Practice.       2  Sc,  52  S.  8.    Total  54. 


The  Degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M. 

Since  the  institution  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1890, 
several  important  questions  relating  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and 
Master  of  Arts  have  been  under  more  or  less  continuous  considera- 
tion in  that  Faculty.  Some  of  them  had  already  for  two  or  three 
years  engaged  the  attention  of  the  two  boards  which  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  has  superseded,  namely,  the  College  Faculty  and 
the  Academic  Council.  Among  the  oldest  and  most  difficult  of  these 
questions  is  that  of  making  a  suitable  provision  for  enabling  students 
to  shorten  the  course  of  their  college  education  to  three  years,  and 
thereby  to  gain  additional  time,  if  they  desire  it,  for  more  advanced 
study  either  at  a  Graduate  School  or  at  a  Professional  School. 
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This  question  is  familiar  not  only  to  the  several  Faculties  of  the 
University,  but  to  the  Corporation  and  the  Overseers  and  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  progress  of  Harvard  as  a  seat  of  learning  and  of 
education ;  and  it  is  one  on  which  opinion  is  closely  and  strenuously 
divided.  In  1890,  a  proposition  was  adopted  by  the  College  Faculty, 
but  failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  to  whom 
it  was  referred  for  confirmation,  as  embodying  a  change  of  consider- 
able moment,  though  within  the  field  of  regulation  of  study  and 
requirement  which  has  ordinarily  been  committed  to  the  sole  charge 
of  the  Faculty. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1893-94,  the  grounds  of  the  award 
of  Baccalaureate  Honors  in  the  several  departments  of  study  and  the 
relation  of  such  Honors  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  came  under 
discussion  in  the  Faculty,  and  were  referred  for  consideration  to  a 
special  committee.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  these  questions  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  considered  apart  from  that  of  the  foundation  of 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  of  the  course  of  study  leading  to 
that  degree ;  and  while  still  engaged  in  their  discussions,  the  Faculty 
received  a  request  from  the  Corporation  to  resume  the  consideration 
of  the  so  called  Three- Years  question.  The  Faculty  thereupon 
appointed  a  committee  of  eleven  members,  —  Professor  Dunbar, 
then  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  being  chairman, — on  the  Forms  and 
Grounds  of  the  Degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.  Most  unfortunately  for 
the  success  of  this  committee  in  its  endeavor  to  frame  a  comprehen- 
sive, wise,  and  feasible  scheme,  Professor  Dunbar  was  forced  by 
ill-health  to  withdraw  from  it  and  from  most  of  his  work  at  the 
University,  in  the  midst  of  its  deliberations;  but  the  committee, 
acting  in  the  latter  half  of  its  labors  without  his  aid,  presented  a 
report,  7  May  1895.  At  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year 
1895—96,  a  second  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  committee,  two 
additional  members  were  appointed,  and  some  modifications  were 
made  in  the  report  of  the  committee.  Again,  on  the  tenth  day  of 
March  1896,  a  new  committee  of  nine  persons  was  appointed  to 
revise  the  plan  under  discussion  by  the  Faculty. 

The  Faculty  devoted  most  of  its  stated  meetings,  during  the  year 
1895-96,  to  a  thorough,  earnest,  and  instructive  discussion  of  this 
subject.  The  proposals  of  the  committee,  in  their  final  revised 
form,  were  approved  by  vote  of  the  Faculty,  26  May  1896 ;  but  no 
steps  have  yet  been  taken  to  make  that  approval  practically  effective. 
The  favorable  vote,  though  decisive,  was  deemed  insufficient  to  form 
the  basis  of  an  important  change  of  system.  The  question  is,  how- 
ever, confessedly  a  pressing  one;   and  it  is  believed  that,  at  no 
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distant  time,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  the  subject  has  thus  far 
presented,  some  form  of  solution  will  be  found,  which  can  be  adopted 
with  a  satisfactory  approach  to  unanimity  in  the  teaching  and  gov- 
erning bodies. 

John  Harvard  Fellowships  and  Scholarships. 

In  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for  1894-95, 
mention  was  made  of  the  institution  of  John  Harvard  Fellowships  in 
that  School,  and  the  desirableness  of  establishing  a  system  of  John 
Harvard  Scholarships  in  Harvard  College  was  at  the  same  time  sug- 
gested. Many  friends  of  the  University  have  long  felt  the  need  of 
a  clearer,  more  public,  and  more  dignified  recognition  of  excellence 
in  the  performance  of  regular  college  work  than  our  modern  system 
has  furnished.  Especially  has  it  been  urged,  with  unanswerable 
force,  that  the  public  award  to  some  students  of  Scholarships  for 
which  other  students  could  not  make  themselves  eligible  worked  an 
injustice  to  both  of  these  groups ;  to  the  one,  in  depriving  them  of  a 
conspicuous  distinction  open  to  their  fellows ;  to  the  other,  in  dis- 
crediting the  distinction  itself,  and  reducing  it  to  a  merely  eleemosy- 
nary character.  The  Faculty  received  a  communication  from  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  15  October  1895,  requesting  them  to  consider 
"  whether  some  method  cannot  be  devised  by  which  greater  public 
distinction  may  be  given  to  the  highest  scholarship  in  the  under- 
graduate department;"  and  this  communication  was  referred,  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Faculty  to  one  of  its  committees.  In  further 
pursuance  of  this  subject,  the  Faculty,  25  February  1896,  took  up 
the  question  of  Honorary  Scholarships,  to  be  known  as  John  Har- 
vard Scholarships,  and  requested  the  three  Administrative  Boards 
to  report  to  the  Faculty  their  opinions  concerning  the  establishment 
of  such  Scholarships  in  their  several  Schools.  The  Board  of  the 
Scientific  School  thought  that  such  action  in  their  School  would  be 
unsuited  to  its  conditions.  The  Board  of  the  Graduate  School 
reported  a  system  of  rules  for  John  Harvard  Fellowships,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  John  Harvard  Scholarships  were  un- 
desirable in  their  School.  The  College  Board  recommended  the 
establishment  for  College  students  of  John  Harvard  Scholarships; 
and  thereupon  the  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Scholarships  pro- 
posed an  entirely  new  plan  for  the  assignment  of  those  Scholarships ; 
dividing  them  into  three  groups,  and  proposing  John  Harvard 
appointments  for  students  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  highest  of  these 
groups,  and  not  eligible  for  other  scholarships.  All  these  recom- 
mendations were,  with  some  slight  changes,  adopted  by  the  Faculty, 
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9  June  1896.  I  leave  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  the 
Dean  of  Harvard  College  the  duty  of  stating  the  details  of  the  system 
thus  established.  But  I  cannot  let  slip  this  opportunity  of  express- 
ing my  conviction  that  an  important  step  has  been  taken,  in  the 
institution  of  the  John  Harvard  appointments,  both  Fellowships 
and  Scholarships,  towards  encouraging  in  a  greater  number  of  our 
students  the  ambitions  and  serious  purposes  which  it  is  one  of  the 
main  functions  of  a  University  to  develop;  towards  checking  the 
growth  of  antagonisms,  —  everywhere  in  our  country  so  visible  at 
the  present  time,  —  between  the  poorer  and  the  richer  members  of 
the  community ;  and  towards  fulfilling  in  other  respects  the  purposes 
doubtless  had  in  view  by  the  Board  of  Overseers  in  their  vote  above 
cited. 

The  Degrees  of  Ph.D.  and  S.D. 

In  pursuance  of  a  recommendation  made  some  time  ago  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  repeated  17  December  1895, 
the  Standing  Votes  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  relating  to  the 
degrees  of  Ph.D.  and  S.D.  have  been  so  modified  that  only  one  year 
of  residence  at  this  University  is  now  required  for  either  of  those 
degrees.  The  requirements  of  study  and  attainment  are  unaltered ; 
and  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  change  to  lower  in  any  way  the 
standard  of  the  degrees.  Under  the  new  rule,  however,  a  student 
may,  at  his  discretion,  pursue  his  studies  at  different  universities, 
and  secure  the  great  advantages  which  sometimes  result  from  a 
change  of  intellectual  environment  and  from  seeking  new  special 
resources  in  the  way  of  instruction  and  collections. 

This  is  a  change  which  was  urged  by  a  Convention  of  Graduate 
Students,  held  at  New  York  in  1895.  It  is  discussed  at  some  length 
in  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for  1894-95; 
and  it  is  believed  to  be  distinctly  favorable  to  the  development  of 
graduate  instruction  and  study  in  this  country. 

Instruction  by  Doctors  of  Philosophy  or  Science. 

A  proposition  to  empower,  under  certain  conditions,  any  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  or  Science  to  give  instruction  in  the  University  was 
brought  before  the  Faculty  by  the  President,  24  April  1894,  and 
was  discussed  by  the  Faculty,  though  without  definite  result,  at 
several  meetings  in  the  year  1894-95.  This  discussion  was  resumed, 
8  January  1896 ;  and  a  recommendation  on  the  subject,  nearly  in 
the  terms  proposed  by  the  President,  was  made  to  the  Corporation, 
14  January  1896. 
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The  proposition  thus  considered  by  the  Faculty  was,  in  its  final 
form,  as  follows  :  — 

•*  Any  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or  Science,  who  shall  be  approved  for  the 
purpose  by  the  department  with  which  his  work  is  most  closely  related, 
may  be  authorized  by  the  President  and  Fellows  to  give  instruction  under 
the  direction  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  either  gratuitously  or  for 
such  fees  as  he  may  himself  fix,  the  fees  to  be  collected  by  the  Bursar. 
The  authorization  by  the  President  and  Fellows  shall  not  be  given  for 
more  than  one  academic  year  at  a  time.'1 

The  Faculty  voted  that  it  seemed  to  them  advisable  that  the 
Corporation  adopt  this  rule ;  under  the  condition  "  that  such  instruc- 
tion be  of  a  grade  suited  to  Graduate  Students." 

Bight  to  vote  for  Overseers. 

Under  the  existing  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
the  right  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  is  vested  in 
"  such  persons  as  have  received  from  the  College  a  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  or  Master  of  Arts,  or  any  honorary  degree,"  except  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation,  officers  of  instruction  or  government,  and 
Bachelors  of  Arts  of  less  than  five  years'  standing. 

In  1865,  when  this  rule  was  adopted,  the  professional  schools  were 
already  distinguished  and  important  branches  of  the  University. 
They  were,  however,  loosely  connected  with  Harvard  College ;  they 
were  usually  left  by  the  governing  boards  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
in  their  own  way;  and  they  could  not  reasonably  claim  for  their 
graduates,  as  such,  a  voice  in  the  determination  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  University.  Since  then,  the  University,  regarded  as  a  con- 
federation of  distinct,  but  related  parts,  has  made  a  great  gain  in 
solidarity  of  sentiment,  in  the  habit  of  consultation  between  its  de- 
partments, and  in  the  acceptance  of  a  common  body  of  general 
principles.  The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  has  come  into  close 
relation  with  Harvard  College;  first,  through  a  large  number  of 
courses  of  instruction  being  the  same  for  both  these  departments,  and 
through  the  personal  associations  thus  fostered  between  their  stu- 
dents ;  then,  through  their  union  under  the  charge  of  one  Faculty. 
The  Graduate  School  has  been  created,  and  has  been  joined  with  the 
College  and  the  Scientific  School  under  the  same  Faculty ;  correlating 
these  two  departments  still  more  closely,  carrying  on  to  higher  issues 
the  studies  pursued  in  both,  and  offering  to  its  students  the  two 
degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of  Science.  Yet  not 
even  all  recipients    of   degrees    conferred    on  recommendation   of 
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the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  inherits  the  position  in  the 
University  formerly  held  by  the  College  Faculty,  and  fulfils  consider- 
ably more  comprehensive  functions  as  the  guardian  and  promoter  of 
higher  scholarship,  have  the  right  to  participate  in  the  election  of 
Overseers.  Neither  the  Bachelor  of  Science,  the  Doctor  of  Science, 
nor  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  has  this  right ;  though  their  degrees 
are  conferred  only  after  long  and  difficult  study,  and  the  two  doctor- 
ates are,  from  the  point  of  view  of  pure  learning,  the  most  distin- 
guished degrees  given  by  the  University ;  while  the  Master  of  Arts, 
who  has  studied  at  Harvard  only  one  year,  and  the  holder  of  an 
honorary  degree,  who  has  never  been  a  student  here  at  all,  are 
invested  with  this  suffrage. 

From  time  to  time,  a  movement  to  remedy  the  inequality  here 
pointed  out  has  been  set  on  foot  by  those  who  believe  that  the  only 
dignified  position  for  the  University  in  this  matter,  and  the  only  one 
consistent  with  the  respect  due  to  the  degrees  which  it  has  solemnly 
conferred,  is  to  regard  every  person  who  has  ever  received  any  one 
of  these  degrees,  whether  ordinary  or  honorary,  as  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  life-membership  in  the  University,  among  which  the 
right  of  voting  for  Overseers  must  naturally  be  included.  But  this 
movement  has  thus  far  been  unsuccessful. 

The  question  having  been  agitated  anew  during  the  last  academic 
year,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  voted,  17  March  1896,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  "to  ask  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  to  take  such  action 
as  may  give  graduates  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  the  right  to 
vote  in  the  election  of  Overseers  on  the  same  terms  as  are  laid  down 
for  graduates  of  the  College." 

The  Faculty  has  therefore  expressed  itself  in  favor  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage  to  Bachelors  of  Science;  without,  however, 
further  indicating  its  opinion  on  the  general  question.  But  there 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  it  would,  on  the  proper  occasion,  urge  the 
bestowal  of  the  same  privilege  on  at  least  all  persons  who  receive 
any  of  the  degrees  within  its  own  jurisdiction.  The  question  is  one 
which  might  well  engage  the  attention  of  the  University  Council. 

JAMES  MILLS  PEIRCE, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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To  the  President  op  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor, of  making  my  report  on  the  condition  of 
Harvard  College  during  the  academic  year  1895-96. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  seventeen 
hundred  and  seventy-two :  — 

Seniors 866 

Juniors 838 

Sophomores 445 

Freshmen 462 

1611 
Special  Students 161 

1772 

These  figures  show  a  gain  of  one  hundred  and  four  over  the 
preceding  year :  — 


.  • 


Gain. 

Seniors 89' 

Juniors *      10 

Sophomores 20 

Freshmen 68 

Special  Students 8 

Total  gain 122        18 

Total  loss 18 

Net  gain 104 

One  Freshman  died  early  in  the  year;  another  in  the  summer 
vacation;  a  third  left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year,  with  a 
disease  that  proved  fatal.     One  Senior  died  in  the  spring. 

Three  hundred  and  ninety-six  persons  (thirty-two  more  than  in 
1895)  received  in  June,  as  members  of  the  graduating  class,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts :  — 

Seniors 844 

Juniors 7 

Graduate  Students 14 

Law  Students 21 

Medical  Students 1 

Scientific  Students 1 

On  leave  of  absence 8 

896 


94 
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The  rule  requiring  the  removal  of  entrance  conditions  before  the 
Junior  year,  and  the  action  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  Harvard 
College  in  presenting  to  the  Faculty,  without  comment,  the  names  of 
students  recommended  for  the  degree,  saved  much  incompetent  dis- 
cussion and  materially  lessened  the  work  of  the  Faculty  in  recom- 
mending candidates  to  the  Corporation. 

The  losses  and  the  gains  in  the  three  younger  classes  between 
November,  1895,  and  November,  1896,  may  be  learned  from  the 
following  tables :  — 


Class  of  1897    .   . 
Class  of  1898    .   . 
Class  of  1899    .   . 

NoTember,  1896. 

Loss. 

Gain. 

Norember,  1896. 

(Juniors)          838 
(Sophomores)  445 
(Freshmen)      462 

68 

108 

80 

68 
40 
91 

(Seniors)           828 
(Juniors)          877 
(Sophomores)  478 

256 

189 

Net  loss  in  the  three  classes  between  Not.,  1895,  and  Nor.,  1896  .   .   .   .  67 

Losses. 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year  .   . 
Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year  .... 
Were  " dropped"  and  left  College  .... 
Entered  a  lower  class 

Class  of 
1897. 

Class  of 
1898. 

Class  of 
1899. 

Total  for 

three 

classes. 

.10 

44 

4 

6 

4 

20 

7 

8 

40 

33 

27 

14 

7 

25 

7 

67 
65 
19 
71 
44 

Total  loss 

68 

108 

80 

256 

Gains. 

1 
84 
23 

14 

7 

19 

48 

1 

42 

63 
42 

84 

Total  gain 

68 

40 

91 

189 

10 

68 

0 

67 

Net  hup    ,   -    -   -    -   , r 

0 

0 

11 

0 

The  next  table  shows  the  losses  and  the  gains  in  the  number  of 
Special  Students  since  December,  1895.  Like  the  corresponding 
tables  of  former  years,  it  makes  plain  the  rapidly  transient  character 
of  this  body  of  students,  and  shows  that  many  persons  make  their 
foothold  as  Special  Students  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  things :  — 
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In  attendance,  December,  1895 161 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year 28 

Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year 50 

Entered  a  College  class 88 

Total  loss Ill 

Reentered  College  as  Special  Students,  1896  ....      55 
Newly  admitted 105 

Total 160 

Net  lots 1 

The  Freshman  class  is  smaller  than  in  1895 :  — 

Admitted  by  examination  in  1896 866 

Admitted  by  examination  before  1896 19 

Admitted  from  other  colleges 0 

"            u     a  higher  class 24 

"            "     the  Special  Students 4 

"            "     Lawrence  Scientific  School 8 

Total 416 

The  foregoing  tables  reveal  a  small  loss  of  numbers  in  the  College 
taken  as  a  whole.  Usually  the  natural  decrease  in  the  three  upper 
classes  is  in  some  degree  offset  by  recruits  from  other  colleges,  and 
the  net  loss  in  these  classes  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  class  just  admitted  to  the  class  just  graduated. 
Last  year,  for  example,  the  number  of  "  Fresh  Seniors"  was  thirty- 
one, — precisely  the  number  of  Seniors  who  withdrew  from  College 
(including  twenty-five  on  leave  of  absence) ;  the  net  loss  in  the 
three  upper  classes  was  thirty-two ;  and  the  net  gain  in  the  whole 
College  was  one-hundred  and  four.  This  year  but  twenty-three 
Seniors  are  newly  admitted,  and  forty-four  have  withdrawn;  the 
three  upper  classes  show  a  net  loss  of  sixty-seven ;  and  the  College 
as  a  whole  has  lost  eighteen. 

In  the  Senior  class  the  change  of  ratio  between  admissions  and 
withdrawals  is  attributable  in  part  to  a  change  of  relation  between 
the  College  and  the  Graduate  School.  Graduates  of  other  colleges 
who  in  former  years  would  have  entered  our  Senior  class  are  now 
encouraged,  even  if  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  to  enter  the 
Graduate  School.  The  loss  to  the  Freshman  class  was  in  part  pre- 
figured at  the  admission  examinations  of  1895,  when  the  number  of 
Preliminary  candidates,  which  in  1894  had  advanced  to  five  hundred 
and  one,  fell  back  to  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  The  step  back- 
ward may  have  been  an  accident,  showing  the  worse  for  the  long 
step  forward  in  1894 ;  or  it  may  have  been  the  result  of  depression 
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in  business.  Whatever  its  cause,  it  was  handsomely  retrieved  in 
1896,  when  the  number  of  Preliminary  candidates  advanced  to  five 
hundred  and  sixty- two. 

Forty-nine  persons  who  took  in  June  some  of  their  Final  Exami- 
nations for  admission  did  not  take  the  remainder  in  September. 
Besides  these,  five  hundred  and  thirty- three  (twenty-two  less  than  in 
1895)  took  Final  Examinations.  Of  the  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
three,  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  already  had  Preliminary  cer- 
tificates; sixty-nine  divided  the  examinations  between  June  and 
September;  thirty-six  took  all  their  examinations  in  June;  and 
forty-four  took  all  in  September.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
number  of  candidates,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  September  candi- 
dates were  rejected :  — 


Admitted. 

Admitted  "Clear." 

Rejected. 

886 
94 

480 

167 
19 

186 

57 
46 

108 

The  five  hundred  and  thirty-three  candidates  chose  their  plans  of 
admission  as  follows :  — 

Plan  (a):  All  the  Elementary  Studies  and  at  least  two  Advanced 

Studies ;  sixteen  hours  of  examination 220 

Plan  (ft):  All  the  Elementary  Studies  except  either  German  or 
French,  and  at  least  three  Advanced  Studies;  seventeen 
hours  of  examination 270 

Flan  (c):  All  the  Elementary  Studies  except  either  Greek  or  Latin, 
and  at  least  four  Advanced  Studies,  including  Advanced 
Mathematics ;  eighteen  hours  of  examination 87 

Flan  (el):  All  the  Elementary  Studies  except  either  German  or 
French  and  either  Greek  or  Latin,  and  at  least  five  Advanced 
Studies,  including  Advanced  Mathematics ;  nineteen  hours 
of  examination 6 

688 
Plans  (a)  and  (b)  show  a  slight  loss  since  last  year,  with  no 
material  change  in  their  relation  to  each  other;  plan  (c)  keeps  the 
figures  of  last  year ;  plan  (d)  shows  a  gain  of  five  candidates  and 
five  hundred  per  cent.  Each  plan  involves  one  more  hour  of  exami- 
nation than  in  1895 ;  for  the  examination  in  English,  common  to  ail 
the  plans,  now  occupies  two  hours. 

The  next  table,  which  shows  the  comparative  success  of  the  four 
plans,  reveals  the  failure  of  nearly  half  of  those  candidates  who 
did  not  offer  Greek :  — 
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Plan  (a) 

"     (*) 

"  (0 

44    w 

Admitted. 

Rejected. 

Percentage  of 
Failure. 

181 

226 

21 

2 

89 

44 

16 

4 

17.7 
16.29 
43.2 
66.6 

Of  the  five  hundred  and  thirty-three  candidates,  four  hundred  and 
thirty-five  offered  Ancient  History  rather  than  Modern,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  Experimental  Physics  rather  than  Descriptive. 

In  the  table  showing  the  relative  attractiveness  of  the  Advanced 
Studies,  Solid  Geometry  and  Logarithms  and  Trigonometry  take 
their  old  places  above  German;  and  the  relative  rank  of  all  the 
Advanced  Studies  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  1893  :  — 


MM. 

1.  Latin. 

2.  Greek. 

8.  Latin  Composition. 

4.  Greek  Composition. 

6.  French. 

6.  Solid  Geometry. 

7.  Log.  and  Trig. 

8.  Chemistry. 

9.  German. 

10.  Algebra. 

11.  Analytic  Geometry. 

12.  Physics. 


1806. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Latin  Composition. 

Greek  Composition. 

French. 

German. 

f  Solid  Geometry. 
Log.  and  Trig. 
Chemistry. 
Algebra. 

Analytic  Geometry. 
Physics. 


1808  and  1806. 
Latin. 
Greek. 

Latin  Composition. 
Greek  Composition. 
French. 

Solid  Geometry. 
Log.  and  Trig. 
German. 
Chemistry. 
Algebra. 

Analytic  Geometry.. 
Physics. 


The  next  table  gives  the  details  on  which  the  foregoing  table  is 
based:  — 


Number  of  candidates  offering 


1804. 


Advanced  Greek 

Advanced  Latin 

Greek  Composition 

Latin  Composition 

Advanced  German 

Advanced  French 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry 

Solid  Geometry 

Analytic  Geometry 

Advanced  Algebra 

Advanced  Physics 

Chemistry 


505 

Percent 
839         67 


1806. 


480 

271 

815 

66 

141 

86 

92 

12 

28 

9 

71 


85 
58 
62 
18 
28 
17 
18 

2.4 

4 

1.8 
14 


555 

Per  cent. 
874         67 


1806. 


468 

295 

844 

79 

208 

77 

77 

10 

17 

2 

57 


88 
58 
61 
14 
86 
18 
18 

1.8 

8 

0.8 
10 


588 

825 
441 
278 
817 

85 
256 

96 
122 

16 

41 
7 

67 


Percent. 

61 

88 

52.1 

59.4 

16 

48 

18 

28 
8 

7.6 
1.3 

12.5 
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Since  1895,  German  has  gained  slightly,  French  materially;  and 
every  subject  in  Mathematical  or  Physical  Science  has  made  good  its 
loss  of  a  year  ago. 

The  next  two  tables  show,  for  each  study,  the  percentage  of  fail- 
ure, (A)  in  the  complete  records  of  the  candidates,  including  the 
records  of  their  successful  Preliminary  Examinations,  and  (B)  in 
their  records  at  Final  Examinations  only.  In  every  subject  but 
English  and  History  this  percentage  has  increased  since  1895  :  — 


00 

ELEMENTARY   STUDIES. 

English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French .   .    . 

« 

History  (Ancient) 

History  (Modern) 

Algebra  

Plane  Geometry 

Physics  (Descriptive)     .   .    .    . 
Physics  (Experimental)     .   .    . 

ADVANCED   STUDIES. 

Greek 

Latin 

Greek  Composition 

Latin  Composition 

German 

French  

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry  . 

Solid  Geometry 

Analytic  Geometry 

Advanced  Algebra 

Advanced  Physics 

Chemistry 


1891. 


14 

6 

2 

13 

11 

11 

10 

10 

17 

25 

9 


8 
24 
23 
23 
31 
20.5 
33.5 
16 
22 
87 
80 

7 


1892. 


17 
6 
4 
35 
10 
24 
19 
12 
22 
44 
12 


8 
16 
24 

9 
25 
14 
84 
23 
29 
43 
14 

3 


1893. 


13 

7 

7.5 
25 

8 

10.6 
12 
10 
20 
30 
17 


13 
19 
27 

9 
21 
21 
40 
82.5 
33.5 
11 
50 

3.5 


1894. 


9.5 

6.5 

4 
22 

7 

6 

12.5 
12.5 
25 
34 
15 


17 
22 
17 
19 
16.7 
13 
23 
33.5 
16.7 
26 
33.3 
4 


1895. 


9.2 

5 

2.5 

21 

3 

5 
10.2 
14.8 
15.6 
41 
11.6 


13 

23.7 

19.3 

12.5 

17.7 

7.3 
86.3 
24.6 
30 
23.5 

0 

7 


1896. 


8 

9.7 

6.8 

23.3 

9.8 

4.8 

9.6 

17.4 

23.1 

43.1 

14.1 


16.1 

24.5 

21.6 

19.2 

28.2 

23.8 

42.7 

40.2 

50 

36.6 

57.1 

14.8 
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(*) 


English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French    

History  (Ancient)  .  . 
History  (Modern)     .   . 

Algebra  

Plane  Geometry  .  .  . 
Physics  (Descriptive)  . 
Physics  (Experimental) 


DDIES. 

1K05. 

1800. 

9.2 

8.6 

15 

25.1 

8.5 

15.8 

81.6 

84.2 

7.6 

21.5 

18 

18.4 

21.6 

18.2 

82 

84.8 

21.6 

81.1 

45 

45.9 

15 

18.2 

ADVANCED   STUDIES. 


Greek 

Latin 

Greek  Comp.  .  . 
Latin  Comp.  .  . 
German      .... 

French 

Log.  and  Trig.  . 
Solid  Geometry  . 
Analytic  Geometry 
Advanced  Algebra 

Physics 

Chemistry  .... 


1806. 


1806. 


18 

16.3 

24.3 

26. 

26 

29.1 

17.7 

27.5 

20.5 

32.9 

9.5 

29.1 

37.6 

43.9 

24.5 

41.3 

30 

50 

23.5 

42.8 

0 

66.7 

7.5 

14.3 

Five  hundred  and  sixty-two  candidates  (ninety-two  more  than  in 
1895)  took  Preliminary  Examinations  :  — 


Number  of  candidates  who  re- 
ceived certificates  for  exami- 

1801. 

1802. 

1808. 

1804. 

1806. 

1808. 

nations  occupying 

Less  than  five  hours  .   .   . 

13 

4 

2 

7 

6 

2 

Five          hours  .    .   . 

41 

53 

49 

40 

56 

56 

Six                »     . 

55 

74 

83 

55 

52 

80 

Seven           " 

80 

92 

90 

99 

75 

74 

Eight            " 

67 

84 

75 

102 

89 

93 

Nine              " 

46 

48 

58 

74 

63 

64 

Ten               "     , 

13 

18 

20 

24 

18 

30 

Eleven          " 

9 

6 

11 

11 

20 

32 

Twelve         u 

2 

•    • 

6 

5 

3 

10 

Thirteen       " 

•    • 

3 

•    • 

2 

3 

2 

Fourteen      " 

•    • 

■    • 

•    • 

.  • 

1 

6 

Fifteen         u 

•    • 

•    • 

*    • 

•  . 

•  . 

1 

Sixteen         u 

•    • 

327 

.. 

.. 

•  . 

1 

•    • 

Received  certificates 

382 

394 

419 

887 

450 

Failed 

101 

78 

73 

82 

82 

112 

Total  number  of  < 

2SL) 

ad 

idf 

itee 

i     428 

460 

467 

501 

469 

562 

The  table  showing  the  percentage  of  failure  in  each  Preliminary 
study  reveals  a  marked  increase  of  percentage  in  Elementary  Greek, 
Elementary  German,  Modern  History,  Plane  Geometry,  Advanced 
Greek,  Latin  Composition,  Advanced  German,  Advanced  French, 
and  Advanced  Algebra ;  a  marked  decrease  in  English,  Descriptive 
Physics,  Logarithms  and  Trigonometry,  Solid  Geometry,  and  Chem- 
istry. 
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In  Advanced  Studies  inference  from  percentage  at  Preliminary 
Examinations  is  unsafe;  for  the  number  of  candidates  may  be 
small ;  but  in  Elementary  Studies  Preliminary  percentage  is  signifi- 
cant. Except  in  extraordinary  cases,  such  as  those  of  self-taught 
candidates,  no  subject  is  offered  at  Preliminary  examinations  with- 
out a  certificate  from  the  teacher  that  in  his  judgment  the  candidate 
is  prepared.  Therefore  when  the  lowest  percentage  of  failure  is  over 
fifteen  and  a  half  and  the  highest  nearly  forty-three,  something  is 
wrong :  — 


ELEMENTARY. 

1895.  1896. 

English 41.7  81.6 

Greek 11.6  18. 

Latin 20.6  15.7 

German 14.  88.3 

French    ....%..    28.3  21.6 

History  (Ancient)    .   .    13.1  18.5 

History  (Modern)    .   .    17.  85.8 

Algebra 40.  27.5 

Plane  Geometry    .   .   .    20.9  28.4 

Physics  (Descriptive)  .    65.3  42.8 

Physics  (Experimental)  14.1  18.1 


ADVANCED. 

1896.  1896. 

Greek 26.6  43.7 

Latin 34.7  30.6 

Greek  Composition  .    .    28.7  34.7 

Latin  Composition    .    .    25.4  37.6 

German 19.  80. 

French 10.4  40. 

Log.  and  Trig 63.6  31.2 

Solid  Geometry .   .   .   .    58.3  32. 

Analytic  Geom.  .  ,  Not  offered  *00 

Algebra 10.  66.6 

Physics 100.  Not  offered 

Chemistry 42.8  16. 


The  members  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  Harvard  College 
for  1895-96  were:  the  Dean  of  the  College;  Professors  Bartlett, 
de  Sumichrast,  White,  Royce,  Gross,  Schilling,  Morgan,  Howard, 
Cummings,  Osgood,  and  Baker;  Doctors  Marcou  and  Davenport; 
and  Messrs  Torrey  and  Hurlbut. 

In  disciplinary  matters  the  Board  had  a  year  of  unusual  anxiety : 
it  suspended  three  students  for  dishonesty  in  written  work  and  one 
for  lying ;  its  action  or  that  of  the  Dean  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  one 
Senior,  two  Juniors,  seven  Sophomores,  four  Freshmen,  and  one 
Special  Student,  all  of  whom  had  shown  that  they  belonged 
elsewhere;  it  prevented  the  return  of  one  Sophomore  and  two 
Freshmen  for  the  year  1896-97;  it  closed  the  probation  of  one 
Senior,  four  Sophomores,  and  five  Freshmen ;  on  its  recommenda- 
tion the  Faculty  dismissed  one  Junior  for  aggravated  dishonesty  in 
his  written  work  and  expelled  one  Special  Student  for  attempting  to 
buy  of  a  printer  some  examination  questions.  At  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Special  Students,  the  Faculty  deprived  one  Special 
Student  of  his  privileges  and  closed  the  probation  of  another ;  but 


Only  one  candidate. 
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these  two  cases  were  not  taken  before  the  Administrative  Board. 
Five  Special  Students  were  persuaded  by  the  Committee  to  withdraw. 
The  most  anxious  disciplinary  work  of  the  year  was  not  the 
closing  of  probations,  though  that  is  never  effected  without  wear  and 
tear,  but  the  struggle  for  the  suppression  of  dishonesty  in  written 
work.  This  kind  of  dishonesty  has  baffled  the  authorities.  How  it 
undermines  the  sense  of  honor  in  a  College  community  was  clearly 
shown  last  year  by  the  experience  of  a  neighboring  University  in  its 
effort  to  purge  itself  of  this  evil ;  how  it  dulls  the  moral  perception 
of  what  we  call  "  good  fellows  "  in  our  own  College,  may  be  seen  in 
the  lightness  with  which  many  of  them  talk  about  it.  That  every 
one  of  eighteen  hundred  men  shall  be  honest  is  too  much  to  expect ; 
but  that  any  considerable  part  of  public  opinion  should  wink  at  this 
form  of  falsehood  is  scandalous.  Two  years  ago  the  Board  under- 
took to  bring  about,  through  conference  with  students,  a  gradual 
change  in  public  opinion ;  but  soon,  and  with  some  impatience,  it 
abandoned  the  undertaking  and  issued  a  kind  of  proclamation  in 
these  words : — 

•<  The  Administrative  Board  of  Harvard  College,  holding  that  the  hand- 
ing in  by  a  student  of  written  work  not  his  own  is  dishonorable  and 
unworthy  of  a  member  of  this  University,  proposes  hereafter  to  separate 
from  the  College  a  student  guilty  of  such  conduct/1 

The  proclamation  was  designed,  first,  to  give  fair  warning  to 
offenders  and,  secondly,  to  point  out  the  real  nature  of  the  offence. 
At  Harvard  College  a  liar,  clearly  known  as  such,  is  ostracized ;  a 
student  who  hands  in  as  his  own  writing  what  he  has  copied  from 
another  man's  writing  may  be,  for  social  purposes,  as  good  as  ever. 
Few  students  approve  of  the  theme-buyer  and  the  theme- vender  (who, 
by  the  way,  feel  a  lofty  contempt  for  each  other)  ;  and  few  defend 
the  student  who  tries,  with  copied  work,  to  get  scholarships,  prizes, 
or  honors:  but  if  a  companion  is  hard  pressed  by  initiations  or 
theatre-parties  or  athletics,  if  his  standing  with  the  Faculty  is  pre- 
carious, if  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  degree,  —  he  may  copy  some- 
thing now  and  then  in  sheer  self-preservation.  Looked  at  critically, 
he  has  missed  an  educational  opportunity ;  but  the  loss  is  his  only, 
and  need  not  worry  the  Faculty :  if  detected,  he  cannot  expect  credit 
for  his  composition ;  but  to  suspend  him  is  monstrous.  He  himself 
affirms  that  he  did  what  everybody  does;  that  he  "had  to  hand  in 
something,"  was  not  well,  and  was  short  of  time ;  that  his  name  on 
the  theme  is  a  mere  label,  quite  non-committal  as  to  the  question 
of  authorship ;  — perhaps  that  he  copied  from  a  book  which  the  in* 
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structor  "could  not  help  knowing,"  and  that  therefore  he  could  mean 
no  deceit  (he  "  agreed  with  Thackeray's  ideas  and  could  not  improve 
on  his  language").  He  adds  that  he  learned  to  "  crib"  at  school. 
Soon  he  is  reinforced  by  a  father  who  assures  the  Dean  that  the 
young  man  is  the  very  soul  of  honor,  and  that  this  "  breach  of  the 
rules  "  is  the  thoughtlessness  of  a  mere  boy,  which  will  never  show 
itself  again. 

If  a  man,  invited  to  lecture  before  a  society  of  gentlemen,  reads, 
without  acknowledgment,  another  man's  work,  everybody  knows 
where  to  put  him.  His  offence  is  not  " breach  of  the  rules"  but 
fraud.  He  may  not  say  in  words,  "  I  wrote  this  lecture  "  :  his  very 
presence  says  it ;  and  if  he  did  not  write  the  lecture,  he  is  a  dis- 
honest man.  The  motive  may  be  money,  or  glory,  or  pressure  for 
time  and  dread  of  failure,  —  no  matter.  Those  gentlemen  have  done 
with  him.  So  with  a  student  who  hands  in  as  his  own,  for  his  own 
credit,  marked  with  his  own  signature,  a  composition  copied  from 
another  man's  work.  No  matter  what  his  motive ;  no  matter  how 
agreeable  he  is ;  no  matter  how  much  he  is  benumbed  with  the  torpor 
of  public  opinion ;  no  matter  whether  he  is  generally  upright  with  his 
fellows  and  is  going  by  and  by  to  be  upright  with  everybody ; —  for 
the  time  being  and  in  this  particular  act  he  is  a  liar.  If  he  admits 
that  in  one  of  those  weak  moments  which  come  to  shame  all  men 
but  the  strongest  he  has  done  a  dishonest  act  which  he  bitterly 
repents  and  for  which  he  is  willing  to  bear  the  penalty,  he  may  be 
respected ;  otherwise,  though  by  friends  he  may  well  be  forgiven,  he 
must  not,  till  time  and  thought  have  changed  him,  be  counted  trust- 
worthy. 

There  is  a  close  analogy  between  his  offence  and  what  is  called 
by  a  comfortable  academic  euphemism,  "  ragging  "  *  signs.  Though 
men  who  have  "  ragged "  signs  at  College  are  now  not  merely 
at  large  but  in  places  of  trust  (and  rightly),  yet  the  student  who 
engages  in  this  sport  takes  another  man's  property,  which  has 
cost  money,  which  money  alone  can  replace.  He  is,  therefore,  a 
thief ;  and  a  thief  without  the  excuse  of  hunger,  or  of  poverty,  or  of 
belonging  by  heredity  to  the  criminal  classes,  —  a  purely  wanton 
thief. 

The  curse  of  College  morals  is  a  double  standard,  —  a  shifting, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  moment,  from  the  character  of  a  responsi- 
ble man  to  the  character  of  an  irresponsible  boy.     The  administra- 

*  This  word  is  more  local,  more  specific,  and,  when  applied  to  our  own  acts  or 
to  those  of  our  friends,  less  embarrassing  than  the  word  "  stealing." 
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tive  officers  accept  without  question  a  student's  word ;  they  assume 
that  he  is  a  gentleman  and  that  a  gentleman  does  not  lie;  if,  as 
happens  now  and  then,  he  is  not  a  gentleman  and  does  lie,  they  had 
rather,  nevertheless,  be  fooled  sometimes  than  be  suspicious  always 
(and  be  fooled  quite  as  often).  Frankly  treated,  the  student  is 
usually  frank  himself ;  our  undergraduates  are,  in  general,  excellent 
fellows  to  deal  with :  yet  bo  much  is  done  for  them,  so  many  oppor- 
tunities are  lavished  on  them,  that  the  more  thoughtless  fail  to  see 
the  relation  of  their  rights  to  other  people's,  and,  in  the  self-import- 
ance of  early  manhood,  forget  that  the  world  is  not  for  them  alone. 
Students  of  this  kind  need  delicate  handling.  They  jealously  demand 
to  be  treated  as  men,  take  advantage  of  the  instructors  who  treat 
them  so,  and  excuse  themselves  on  the  ground  that,  after  all,  they 
are  only  boys.  This  double  standard  is  seen  in  both  theme-copying 
and  sign-stealing.  Its  moral  effect  is  probably  more  insidious  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter :  for  whereas  persons  more  or  less  menda- 
cious pass  muster  in  all  society  but  the  best,  no  decent  community 
outside  of  College,  will  put  up  with  a  thief.  In  College,  both  offences 
have  been  tolerated,  through  the  pernicious  doctrine,  held  by  some 
respectable  persons,  that  the  life  of  every  young  man, — or  at  least 
of  every  young  gentleman,  —  takes  in  a  period  of  engaging  anarchy, 
during  which  period  almost  anything  short  of  murder  may  be  winked 
at  as  boys'  fun.  Fun,  and  not  crime,  is  doubtless  the  motive ;  and 
the  fault  is  no  more  in  the  young  men  than  in  those  staid  citizens 
who  boast  of  their  own  early  escapades  and  are  content  that  their 
sons  should  behave  no  better  than  they  did.  Yet,  wherever  the 
blame  lies,  the  real  nature  of  these  acts  is  so  plain  to  any  one,  how- 
ever young,  who  suffers  himself  to  open  his  eyes,  that  the  usual  slow 
processes  of  education  may  perhaps  be  effectively  discarded.  Sign- 
stealing,  for  example,  received  a  sudden  check  when  the  Corporation 
removed  stolen  signs  from  the  dormitories,  and  when  Judge  Almy, 
himself  a  Harvard  man,  spread  widely  the  announcement  that  the 
student  next  convicted  of  stealing  a  sign  should  go  to  jail.  The 
rapidly  educational  effect  of  this  announcement  suggests  a  royal  road 
to  the  suppression  of  cheating.  What  we  want  is  a  penalty  that  edu- 
cates, and  educates  not  the  offender  only  but  the  easy-going  College 
public,  which  in  this  matter  has  been  persistently  blind. 

No  penalty  can  educate  the  public  unless  known  to  the  public ; 
and  College  penalties  have  long  lacked  educational  effect,  through 
secrecy.  A  man  is  dismissed  from  the  University ;  and  the  student 
public,  which  either  does  not  hear  of  his  dismissal  or  understands 
that  he  has  gone  home  for  his  health,  is  none  the  wiser.     Accordingly 
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the  Administrative  Board  of  Harvard  College  has  attempted  to  reach 
public  opinion  by  announcing  a  new  penalty :  — 


4  *  The  Administrative  Board  of  Harvard  College,  holding  that  the  hand- 
ing in  by  a  student  of  written  work  not  his  own  is  dishonorable,  proposes 
to  separate  from  the  College  a  student  guilty  of  such  conduct,  and  to  post 
his  name  on  the  College  bulletin  boards." 

"To  separate"  means,  in  most  cases,  "to  suspend."  Suspen- 
sion, though  it  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  is  still  in  favor 
with  the  majority  of  the  Board,  —  especially  when  combined  with  the 
posting  of  names :  whoever  deserves  the  second  part  of  the  penalty 
deserves  the  first,  and  will  probably  be  willing  to  take  it ;  the  College 
may  be  regarded  as  a  club  which  publishes  to  members  the  names  of 
other  members  who  by  "conduct  unbecoming  a  gentleman"  have 
forfeited  its  privileges.  The  penalty  of  posting  names  has  been 
used  now  and  then  in  the  College  Library,  when  a  student,  for  hiding 
reserved  books  from  his  fellows,  or  for  an  offence  equally  sordid,  has 
been  excluded  from  all  the  libraries  of  the  University.  In  such  cases 
public  opinion  is  unmistakable :  fellow-students,  whose  rights  the 
offender  has  selfishly  infringed  are  less  sparing  than  the  authorities 
themselves.  Whether  public  opinion  will  uphold  this  penalty  for 
dishonesty  in  written  work  is  not  yet  known,  though  a  canvass  of  the 
large  elective  courses  in  English  Composition  gives  hope  that  it  will. 
At  the  worst,  the  Board  has  shown  students  where,  in  its  judgment, 
the  offence  belongs,  and  has  left  no  excuse  for  thoughtlessness. 

After  fair  warning,  the  posting  of  a  name  loses  that  malignity 
which  at  first  sight  seems  its  chief  characteristic.  Indeed,  the  men 
who  dread  this  penalty  most  are  the  executive  officers  who  may  be 
called  on  to  inflict  it.  My  hope  is  that  either  self-respect  or  fear 
will  make  the  offence  almost  impossible;  for  whoever  cheats  will 
know  that  he  cheats,  and  will  cheat  with  his  eyes  open  to  the  result 
of  detection :  and  my  ultimate  hope  is  a  higher  right  for  Harvard 
College  to  maintain  that  she  stands  for  truth. 

The  presence  of  proctors  at  examinations  had  caused  so  much 
complaint  among  idealists  and  malcontents  that  last  year  the  Faculty 
appointed  a  committee  to  learn  whether  the  complaint  was  just.  A 
canvass  of  large  numbers  of  students  revealed  that  the  so-called 
"honor  system,"  which  does  away  with  proctors  and  relies  on  the 
student's  written  pledge,  was  more  dreaded  than  desired.  Proctors, 
it  appeared,  besides  insuring  stillness,  are  a  common-sense  safe- 
guard, like  auditors  of  bank  accounts  or  police  in  the  streets,  and  (to 
an  honest  citizen)  are  equally  inoffensive.     Yet  long  consideration 
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led  the  Faculty  to  believe  that  its  proctors  might  be  better  organized, 
and  to  recommend :  — 

44  That  beginning  with  the  next  academic  year,  a  sufficient  number  of 
examination  proctors  be  appointed,  chosen  as  far  as  may  be  from  among 
the  officers  and  Graduate  Students,  to  do  the  usual  work  of  supervisors ; 
and  that  these  persons  receive  no  other  compensation  than  a  small  annual 
salary ;  and  furthermore,  that  their  names  be  entered  in  the  Catalogue 
under  some  appropriate  title,  as  officers  of  the  University. 

"That  the  examination  proctors,  as  above  provided  for,  together  with 
such  other  persons  as  may  be  designated  by  the  President,  constitute  a 
permanent  board  charged  with  the  conduct  of  examinations,  —  this  Board 
to  report  once  each  year  to  the  Faculty.11 

It  has  long  been  alleged  that,  in  Harvard  College,  a  high  scholar, 
unless  poor,  gets  no  public  recognition  and,  if  poor,  gets  a  scholar- 
ship which  marks  not  so  much  his  intellectual  achievement  as  his 
poverty.  The  allegation  ministers  to  the  popular  error  that  all  the 
serious  work  of  the  College  is  done  by  poor  men  studying  for  money, 
and  points  to  the  real  evil  that  rich  men  who  study  have  seen  in 
the  College  at  large  little  evidence  that  their  work  is  appreciated. 
Money  they  do  not  need ;  parchment  they  might  well  have  but  can 
do  without ;  what  they  crave  is  what  every  young  worker  craves,  — 
approbation.  Without  that,  they  are  "  subjected,"  if  I  may  borrow 
a  phrase  used  of  students  at  work  under  no  marking  system,  "to  too 
great  a  strain  on  their  higher  motives." 

In  1893,  a  proposition  to  print  together  the  names  of  all  students 
of  high  rank  was  defeated  in  the  Faculty  after  hot  debate.  The  sub- 
sequent establishment  of  "John  Harvard  Fellowships"  in  the  Grad- 
uate School  encouraged  the  minority  of  1893  to  new  efforts ;  and  the 
report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for  1894-95  (pp.  126- 
128)  promised  a  strong  voice  on  the  side  of  what  many  believed  a 
great  principle.  The  Board  of  Overseers,  also,  whom  ideas  on  this 
subject  had  long  disquieted,  broke  their  custom  by  a  direct  request 
to  the  Faculty,  — 

44  That  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  be  asked  to  advise  the  Board 
whether  some  method  cannot  be  devised  by  which  greater  public  dis- 
tinction may  be  given  to  the  highest  scholarship  in  the  undergraduate 
department." 

After  defeat,  reconsideration,  and  success  in  the  Administrative 
Board,  the  principle  of  the  John  Harvard  Scholarships  prevailed  in 
the  Faculty.     On  June  second  the  Faculty  voted  :  — 

(1)  That  John  Harvard  Scholarships  be  awarded  to  such  members  of 
the  Senior,  Junior,  and  Sophomore  Classes  (not  holding  other  scholar- 
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ships)  as  have  shown  in  the  work  of  the  preceding  year  qualities  whiohr 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships,  with  the  subsequent 
approval  of  the  Faculty,  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  very  high  academic 
distinction. 

(2)  That  the  names  of  John  Harvard  Scholars,  together  with  the  names 
of  other  scholarship-holders  of  distinction  equal  to  theirs,  be  printed  in  the 
Annual  Catalogue  in  alphabetical  order. 

(3)  That  the  names  of  other  high  scholars  holding  scholarships,  be 
printed  in  a  second  group  in  alphabetical  order. 

(4)  That  the  names  of  students  holding  scholarships  awarded  solely  on 
grounds  of  special  claim,  be  printed  in  a  third  group  in  alphabetical 
order. 

This  plan  puts  the  best  undergraduate  scholars,  rich  and  poor, 
where  they  belong,  —  together;  and  suggests  an  intellectual  brother- 
hood not  unlike  that  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  That  the  honor  may 
not  be  transient,  every  man  in  the  first  group  of  scholarship-holders 
will  receive  an  engraved  certificate  bearing  the  College  seal. 

After  all,  a  great  College  under  an  elective  system  cannot  give 
its  most  accomplished  undergraduates  a  wide  publicity.  These 
scholars  lead  quiet  lives, — else  they  were  not  scholars, — and  cannot 
aspire  to  the  notoriety  of  a  youth  who,  before  the  eyes  of  ten  thousand 
men  and  women,  breaks  his  collar-bone  for  his  Alma  Mater.  Yet, 
though  as  compared  with  athletes  (even  with  defeated  athletes)  they 
are  nobody ;  though  their  recognition  is  mainly  the  quiet  approval  of 
their  teachers  and  a  sort  of  awe  in  some  few  of  their  companions, 
they  have  compensation.  Neither  the  sickening  lack  of  privacy  that 
before  a  great  game  drives  the  football  player  out  of  town,  nor  the 
overpraise  that  so  often  puts  a  sharp  stop  to  the  growth  of  the 
44  literary  "  undergraduate,  is  the  meed  of  youthful  learning.  The 
scholar  of  twenty  cannot  and  should  not  be  a  great  public  character ; 
his  fruition  comes  later :  but  he  should  never  be  suffered  to  doubt 
the  watchful  approbation  of  the  College  that  he  serves. 

L.  B.  R.  BRIGGS,  Dean. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir, — The  attendance  of  the  School  during  the  academic  year, 
1895-96,  amounted  in  all  to  851  persons ;  of  these,  340  men  registered 
at  the  time  the  catalogue  was  published.  The  increase  in  the  names 
on  the  catalogue  of  1895  over  that  in  1894  was  32.  On  November 
1st,  1896,  the  number  of  persons  registered  in  the  School  was  371. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  the  gain  in  attendance  in  the  School  continues, 
though  at  a  slightly  diminished  rate,  notwithstanding  the  disturbance 
in  the  business  conditions  of  the  country. 

The  derivation  of  the  students  entering  during  the  last  two  years, 
as  regards  their  previous  training,  is  shown  in  the  table  given  below. 

SCHOOLS   LAST    ATTENDED. 

Colleges  and         Preparatory  and  Public 

Normal  School*.      Private  Schools.       High  Schools.  Total. 

1895 95  124  121  840 

1896 79  183  108  870 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  transferring  to  us  from 
other  colleges  and  from  normal  schools  is,  as  the  correspondence 
shows,  due  to  the  straightened  circumstances  of  this  class  of  students. 
A  like  reason  is  evidently  to  be  assigned  to  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  those  entering  from  public  high  schools.  The  noteworthy 
gains  in  the  number  of  those  entering  from  the  greater  academies  and 
private  schools  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  pupils  from 
these  institutions  are  mostly  from  the  well-to-do  families.  [See 
Appendix,  p.  267,  for  the  list  of  schools  from  which  students  have 
entered  during  the  five  years,  from  1892  to  1896  inclusive.] 

The  average  age  of  the  students  registered  in  1895-96  was  20 
years  6£  months.  The  greater  age  of  these  young  men  in  com- 
parison with  those  who  enter  the  College  is,  in  part,  explained  by  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  attending  are  persons  belated  in 
their  education  by  the  need  of  earning  the  money  for  their  support 
while  they  are  acquiring  the  preparation  for  entrance.  Others  have 
entered  the  first  or  second  year  classes  after  studying  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  this  or  other  Universities.  It  is  evident  that 
the  average  age  of  students  in  the  Lawrence  School  is  increasing 
and  is  likely  yet  further  to  increase  as  it  becomes  more  distinctly  a 
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professional  School,  and  less  a  place  in  which  to  attain  a  general 
education. 

The  discipline  of  ths  School  has  been  effectually  and  easily  main- 
tained. During  the  year,  62  students  have  been  placed  on  probation 
for  inadequate  performance  of  duty  or  for  irregularity  of  conduct : 
In  eight  instances  these  probations  have  been  closed. 

Once  again  I  must  call  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  the  imperative  need  of  additional  room  for  the  accommodation 
of  this  School.  The  laboratories  and  drawing-rooms  are  already 
over-crowded :  with  the  increase  in  number  which  the  recent  history 
of  the  departments  shows  to  be  probable,  this  over-crowding  will  soon 
be  intolerable.  The  departments  of  engineeering  and  architecture 
should  be  provided  with  separate  lodgements;  that  for  engineering 
should  be  a  portion  of  a  larger  projected  edifice ;  the  part  immediately 
needed  could  at  the  present  time  be  built  for  about  $100,000; 
that  for  the  architecture,  if  placed  as  it  should  be,  near  the  Fogg 
Museum,  should  cost  a  like  sum.  The  department  of  mining  engineer- 
ing requires  for  its  better  accommodation  a  laboratory  building  which, 
with  its  equipment,  would  cost  about  $50,000.  This  last  noted 
need  is  most  imperative.  With  the  expenditure  above  indicated  the 
School  would,  through  the  use  it  has  through  the  existing  resources 
of  the  University,  be  able  properly  to  care  for  about  thrice  the 
number  of  students  who  now  resort  to  it. 
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1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1896. 

1896. 

1 

6 

3 

7 

11 

20 

29 

80 

80 

1 

1 

7 

9 

9 

30 

89 

27 

41 

5 

12 

13 

32 

47 

45 

73 

92 

4 

15 

13 

19 

48 

45 

91 
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29 

38 

53 

88 

70 

81 

138 

104 

104 

78 

35 

65 

118 

181 

280 

308 

340 

867 

In  February  1896  the  Administrative  Board,  which  for  some  years 
has  been  engaged  in  planning  a  revision  of  the  entrance  requirements, 
invited  the  masters  of  the  High  Schools  and  Academies  of  south- 
eastern New  England  to  a  conference  concerning  the  proposed 
changes.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  about  sixty  persons.  Act* 
ing  on  the  advice  thus  obtained,  a  project  for  such  alterations  was 
prepared  which  if  finally  adopted  will  gradually  increase  the  amount 
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of  study  demanded  for  admission  to  the  School.  It  is  proposed  that 
this  arrangement  be  effected  by  retaining  the  existing  subjects  for 
admission,  adding  thereto  others  selected  from  a  list  which  will 
include  the  greater  number  of  the  studies  which  are  found  in  the 
curricula  of  American  High  Schools.  Some  delay  in  bringing  this 
project  into  its  final  shape  has  been  caused  by  an  effort  to  induce 
the  other  scientific  schools  of  New  England  to  agree  as  regards  the 
definition  of  the  several  subjects. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Administrative  Board  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  School  demand  that  the  amount  of  study  required  for  admission 
to  its  classes  should  not  be  less  than  that  which  is  expected  of  those 
who  enter  Harvard  College.  The  Board,  however,  considers  it 
desirable  that  the  increase  in  the  requirements  should  be  gradually 
effected  and  be  so  arranged  as  to  afford  a  tolerably  wide  range  in  the 
choice  of  the  additional  studies. 

N.  S.  SHALER,  Dean. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  my  report  on  the  condition  of  the  School  in  the  academic 
year  1895-96. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  Professor  James  Mills  Peirce 
has  been  the  leader  in  the  organization,  development,  and  administra- 
tion  of  graduate  instruction  in  Harvard  University,  —  from  1872  to 
1890  as  Secretary  of  the  Academic  Council,  and  from  1890  to  1895 
as  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  To  his  foresight  and  sagacity, 
his  originality  and  independence,  his  devotion  and  wise  impartiality, 
is  due  in  chief  measure  the  present  prosperity  of  the  School.  He 
has  made  the  position  of  his  successor  at  once  easy  and  difficult,  — 
easy  because  of  the  admirable  system  that  he  has  introduced  into 
every  detail  of  administration,  and  difficult  because  of  the  high 
standard  of  official  duty  he  has  always  maintained.  Upon  his 
retirement  from  the  charge  of  the  School,  his  late  colleagues  of  the 
Administrative  Board  spread  upon  their  records  a  minute  testifying 
their  appreciation  of  his  services,  both  to  the  School  and  to  the 
cause  of  higher  education  in  the  country,  and  expressing  in  terms  of 
personal  regard  their  regret  at  parting  with  him,  as  one  bound  to 
them  by  the  strongest  ties  of  admiration  and  esteem. 

Upon  his  election  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
September,  1895,  Professor  Peirce  resigned  the  office  of  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  but  he  conducted  the  business  of  the  School  until 
the  election  and  accession  of  his  successor  in  the  following  December. 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Board  for  the  academic  year 
were  Professors  Smith,  Farlow,  Jackson,  Mark,  B.  O.  Peirce,  von 
Jagemann,  Channing,  Ashley,  Kittredge,  and  the  Dean  of  the  School. 

The  condition  of  the  School  is  set  forth  from  various  points  of 
view  in  the  following  tables,  which  exhibit  in  succession  — 

I.   Number  and  classification  of  students  (resident  and  non-resident;  stu- 
dents doing  full  or  partial  work ;  fields  of  study ;  length  of  connection 
with  the  School ;  holders  of  Bachelor's  and  of  the  higher  degrees). 
II.   Colleges  and  Universities  represented. 

III.  Birthplaces  of  Graduate  Students. 

IV.  Degrees  conferred  in  1896. 

V.   Departments  in  which  the  Higher  Degrees  were  conferred  in  1896. 
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VI.   Fellowships  and  Scholarships :  numbers  of  applicants  and  appointees. 
VII.  The  Degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of  Science :  years  inter- 
Tening  between  the  Bachelor's  and  the  Doctor's  degree. 
VIII.  Growth  of  the  Graduate  School  since  1872,  with  the  number  of  degrees 
conferred. 
IX.  Academic  Standing  of  present  members  of  the  School  (Harrard  A.B.  as 
standard) . 

Id  his  Report  as  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for  the  academic 
year  1894-95,  Professor  Peirce  treated  exhaustively  many  aspects 
of  the  constitution  and  work  of  the  School  suggested  by  the  tables 
he  presented,  all  of  which  are  here  brought  down  a  year  later.  As 
his  observations,  with  only  unessential  modifications,  apply  to  the 
School  in  1895-96,  my  own  remarks  on  the  tables  may  be  brief. 
Indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  phase  or  problem  of  graduate  instruction 
that  has  not  been  noted  and  judiciously  discussed  by  Professor 
Peirce  in  his  Annual  Reports  from  1873  to  1895,  a  series  of  papers 
instructive  not  only  to  officers  and  friends  of  the  University,  but  to 
all  persons  interested  in  the  great  questions  of  the  higher  education. 

STUDENTS. 

The  number  of  students  registered  as  members  of  the  School  in 
1895-96  was  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  This  does  not  include 
eight  persons  who  were  in  the  School  for  a  very  short  period,  and 
have  not  been  counted  in  the  following  enumeration. 

Table  I. — Number  and  Classification  of  Students. 

1803-94.  1894-06.  1805-06. 

Resident  Students  doing  full  work  in  the  School 
for  the  whole  academic  year 162  161  175 

Resident  Students  not  doing  full  work  or  not  work- 
ing for  the  whole  year  as  resident  students  ...      86  248      94  255     105  280 

Non-Resident  Students  holding  fellowships  ....      10  12  13 

Non-Resident  Students  not  holding  fellowships  .   .        Ill        5     17        6    19 

Students  whose  studies  chiefly  lay  in  * 

I.  Semitic  Languages  and  History 6  5  6 

II.  Ancient  Languages  (Classics  and  Sanskrit)      84  87  89 

III.  Modern  Languages  (including  English  Lan* 

guage  and  Literature  and   Comparative 

Literature) 42  52  74 

IV.  Philosophy  (including  Education  and  Teach- 

ing)        85  89  42 

*  Statistics  as  to  the  choice  of  courses  of  instruction  by  Graduate  Students  are  given  in  the 
Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  pp.  40-74. 
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V.  History  and  Political  Science 44  49  5fr 

VI.  The  Fine  Arts  (including  Architecture)    .   .  5  8  2 

VII.  Music 1  2  0 

VIII.  Mathematics 19  21  83 

IX.  Physics 4  9  8 

X.  Chemistry 12  12  12 

XI.  Natural  History 38  35  29 

XII.  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  ...  2  1  1 

Unclassed  Students 17  259        7  272        8  29» 

First-year  Students 151  149  157 

Second-year  Students 68  67  81 

Third-year  Students  ....-- 31  39  36 

Fourth-year  Students 10  13  18 

Students  in  a  fifth  or  later  year 4  259        4  272        7  299* 

A.B.'s  and  S.B.'s  of  Harvard  University  and  of  no 

other  institution 103  98  109 

A.B.'s  and  S.B.'s  (and  holders  of  similar  degrees) 
of  other  institutions  and  also  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity    26  35  38 

8tudents  not  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B. 

or  S.B 130  259     139  272     152  299 

Students  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.M., 

Ph.D.,  orS.D 69  80  91 

Students  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B.  or 

S.B.,  but  not  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D 83  81  88 

Students  holding  no  Harvard  degree  in  Arts,  Phi- 
losophy, or  Science    107  259     111  272     120  299 


The  foregoing  table  exhibits  the  usual  classification  of  the  students 
of  the  School,  and  is  given,  for  convenience  of  comparison,  for  the 
three  successive  academic  years,  1893-94,  1894-95,  and  1895-96. 

Of  the  Resident  Students,  two  hundred  and  forty-five  were  in 
attendance  throughout  the  whole  year.     Of  this  number  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  —  which  includes  all  holders  of  fellowships   and 
scholarships  —  were  engaged  in  what  is  defined  as  a  complete  year 
of  work,  four  courses  of  advanced  grade,  or  their  equivalent,  or  nere 
doing  a  larger  amount  of  work.     Seventy  of  the  number  in  resi- 
dence throughout  the  whole  year  were  doing  partial  work,  ranging 
from  a  half -course  (in  two  instances)  to  three  courses.     Several  of 
these  persons  were  engaged  in  teaching  or  in  other  occupations,  and 
were  devoting  only  a  part  of  their  time  to  study  in  the  Graduate 
School.     Some  of  them  had  no  intention  of  becoming  candidates  f 
a  degree ;  others  hoped  to  obtain  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  r 
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two  or  three  years  of  work  upon  completing  an  approved  programme 
of  study  for  that  degree.  Of  the  remaining  thirty-five  Resident 
Students,  seventeen  entered  the  School  after  November  1st  but  before 
February  15th,  and  remained  through  the  year.  Two  were  admitted 
after  February  15th,  and  sixteen  withdrew  from  the  School  before 
the  close  of  the  year. 

The  class  of  Non-Resident  Students  includes  all  holders  of  travel- 
ling fellowships  and  other  fellowships  held  by  students  away  from 
Cambridge.  It  also  embraces  a  very  few  persons,  who,  having 
completed  the  period  of  residence  for  a  higher  degree  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  preparation  for  the  degree,  still  desire  to  remain 
in  connection  with  the  University  and  to  receive  the  guidance  of  its 
officers  of  instruction.  The  Administrative  Board  exercises  careful 
scrutiny  over  all  applications  for  admission  to  registration  as  Non- 
Resident  Students.  All  Non-Resident  Students  are  required  to  keep 
in  communication  with  the  Dean,  and  to  make  reports  from  time  to 
time  upon  their  plans  and  their  work. 

The  second  division  of  the  table  is  full  of  interest.  It  should, 
however,  be  supplemented  by  a  reference  to  the  statistics  given  in 
the  Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  concern- 
ing the  choice  of  courses  of  instruction  by  Graduate  Students.  The 
steady  attraction  which  several  of  the  great  departments  of  learning 
exercise  upon  advanced  students  is  clearly  apparent  from  this  table, 
and  the  proportionate  increase  of  students  in  the  Division  of  Modern 
Languages  is  especially  noteworthy. 

An  inspection  of  the  next  division  of  this  table  shows  that  the 
proportion  of  students  remaining  in  the  School  for  a  second  year  is 
slightly  increasing.  It  also  appears  that  the  proportion  of  those 
who  remain  for  a  longer  time  is  not  appreciably  changing.  The 
remark  of  Professor  Peirce  still  holds  true  (Report  for  1894-95, 
p.  105) :  "  Of  all  students  who  enter  the  Graduate  School,  about 
one-half  remain  for  only  one  year,  when  many  of  these  students 
attain  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  those  who  remain  for 
two  years,  a  full  half  remain  for  at  least  three  years." 

The  fourth  division  of  the  table  shows  in  general  the  extent  to 
which  the  School  draws  its  membership  from  graduates  of  other 
institutions;  for  detailed  information  upon  this  point,  Table  II 
should  be  consulted.  About  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  students  of  the 
School  held  no  Bachelor's  degree  from  Harvard  University,  and 
about  forty  per  cent,  no  Harvard  degree  whatever.  There  seems 
to  be  no  change  to  note  in  the  relative  numbers  of  Harvard  gradu- 
ates in  the  School,  as  compared  with  the  numbers  in  former  years. 
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Table  III.  —  Birthplaces  of  Graduate  Students. 

1894-06. 

Students  born  in  the  New  England  States 109  181 

Students  born  in  other  Northern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 

River 97  85 

Students  born  in  Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  .   .  20  19 

Students  born  in  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 17  25 

Students  born  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 16  16 

Students  born  in  other  foreign  countries 13  23 

Total  number  of  students 272        299 

These  two  tables  (II,  III)  are  mutually  supplementary,  and  exhibit 
the  extent  to  which  different  parts  of  the  country  and  different  colleges 
are  represented  in  the  Graduate  School.  In  Table  II  are  given  the 
various  colleges  and  universities,  professional  and  technical  schools, 
whose  graduates  were  members  of  the  School  in  1895-96,  together 
with  the  degrees  these  persons  held.  It  shows  that  Harvard  Uni- 
versity continues  to  draw  its  graduate  students  from  the  whole 
country  without  distinction,  and  from  Canada,  though  there  are 
some  regions  from  which  larger  numbers  come  than  from  others. 
The  institutions  that  were  represented  by  five  or  more  persons  are 
Amherst  College,  Bowdoin  College,  Brown  University,  University  of 
California,  Harvard  University,  University  of  Kansas,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Wesleyan  University.  The  most  common  degree 
is  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  next  comes  that  of  Master  of  Arts.  Of 
the  three  hundred  and  thirteen  Bachelors,  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  were  Bachelors  of  Arts,  and  thirty-two  were  Bachelors  of 
Science. 

In  our  country,  with  the  migratory  habits  of  its  population, 
Table  III  is  less  suggestive,  except  to  the  mere  statistician,  than 
it  would  be  in  a  land  of  more  settled  conditions.  Many  students 
born  in  one  part  of  the  country  early  remove  to  new  and  distant 
homes,  and  thus  really  represent  at  the  University  these  new  homes 
and  not  the  places,  of  their  birth.  Making  the  allowance  required, 
however,  for  such  cases,  it  is  at  least  noteworthy  that  in  1895-96, 
as  contrasted  with  1894-95,  while  the  resort  to  the  School  of  men 
born  in  the  Central  states  has  fallen  off,  that  of  men  born  in  New 
England,  in  the  far  west,  and  in  foreign  countries,  has  appreciably 
increased. 

No  student  has  died  within  the  year. 
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DEGREES. 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  persons  were  recommended  for  the  higher 
degrees  at  Commencement,  1896.  The  details  are  found  in  the  next 
table,  which  gives,  first,  the  number  of  students  in  the  Graduate 
School  recommended  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  any 
degree,  and  the  number  of  other  students  recommended  for  the 
degree  of  A.M.,  in  the  three  years  1894,  1895,  and  1896.  In  the 
second  part  of  the  table,  the  total  number  of  persons  recommended 
for  the  higher  degrees  (A.M.,  Ph.D.,  S.D.)  are  classified  with 
reference  to  their  previous  graduation  as  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  of 
Science. 

Table  IV.  —  Degrees  conferred  in  1896. 

1804.      1806.     1800. 

Graduate  student*  recommended  for  A.B 19             24  16 

Graduate  student*  recommended  for  A.M 82             79  88 

Graduate  students  recommended  for  Ph.D.     ..   .  16             16  18 

Graduate  students  recommended  for  S.D 2  119        2  121  0  117 


Seniors  of  a  preceding  year,  recommended  for  A.M. 

without  further  residence  or  study 4  0  7 

Professional  students  recommended  for  A.M.  on 

special  courses  of  study 5  8  8 

Professional  students  recommended  for  A.M.  with 

a  professional  degree 24    88        5    18        0    15 

Total  of  the  above  list 152  184  182 

Deduct  Graduate  students  receiving  A.B.     .   .  19  24  16 

Total  number  receiving  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  S.D.   .  188  110  116 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  not  pre- 
viously graduated  elsewhere 67  46  50 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  previously 
graduated  elsewhere 22  22  21 

Students  not  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science     44  188      42  110      45  116 


The  next  table  indicates  the  departments  or  fields  of  study  in 
which  the  work  of  the  candidates  chiefly  lay. 
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Table  V. — Divisions  and   Departments   in  which  the  Higher 

Degrees  were  taken  (1896). 


Division.  Dkpartmzmt.  a.m. 

I.  Semitic  Languages  and  History 1 

II.  Ancient  Languages : 

Classical  Philology 16  3 

Indo-Iranian  Languages. 

Total  in  Ancient  Languages  .   .    —      15  —  S 

III.  Modern  Languages : 

English 11                     1 

German. 

French 1 

Italian  and  Spanish. 

Germanic  and  Romance  Philology  2                     1 

In  more  than  one  Department 9 

Total  in  Modern  Languages  .   .  —      28          —          S 

IV.  Philosophy 10  1 

[Education  and  Teaching 8] 

V.  History  and  Political  Science : 

History  and  Government 9  2 

Political  Economy 2       .  .  1 

In  both  Departments 5 

Total  in  Hist,  and  Political  Sci.  —      16  —  • 

VI.  Fine  Arts. 

VII.  Music. 

VIII.  Mathematics: 

Mathematics 7 

Engineering 1 

Total  in  Mathematics —        8 

IX.  Physics 2  1 

X.  Chemistry 2  S 

XI.  Natural  History  : 

Botany 5 

Zoology •    .    .      3  2 

Geology 1       .  .  3 

Mineralogy  and  Petrography. 

Total  in  Natural  History    ...  —        9  —  t 

In  more  than  one  Division 4 

Professional  Students : 

Divinity  School 6 

Law  School 2 

Total !>8  18 
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The  following  are  the  names  of  the  students  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Commencement,  1896  :  — 

Kendric  Charles  Babcock,  litt.  b.  (Univ.  of  Minnesota)  1889,  a.m. 
(Harvard  Univ.)  1895.     Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1894-96. 

History  (Political  History  of  the  United  States  since  1789).  Thesis, 
44  The  Scandinavians  in  the  Northwest." 

Now  Instructor  in  History,  University  of  California. 

Howard  Hamblett  Cook,  a.b.  magna  cum  laude  1898,  a.m.  1894. 
Res.  Gr.  Stud.  1893-96. 

Political  Science  (Economics  and  Sociology).  Thesis,  •«  The  Economic 
Basis  of  Irish  Emigration." 

Now  serving  as  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission on  Taxation. 

Arthur  Stoddard  Coolet,  a.  b.  (Amherst  Coll.)  1891,  a.  m.  (Harvard 
Univ.)  1898.     Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-96. 

Philology  (Classical  Philology).  Thesis,  "  De  Natura  Deorum  quid 
senserint  Antiqui  Graeci." 

Instructor  in  Greek  at  this  University. 

Reginald  Aldworth  Daly,  a.b.  (Victoria  Univ.,  Ont.)  1891,  8. b. 
(Ibid.)  1892,  a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1893.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-95. 
Instructor  in  Geology,  1895-96. 

Natural  History  (Geology  and  Petrography).  Thesis,  *'  Studies  on  the 
so-called  •  Porphyrilic  Gneiss'  of  New  Hampshire." 

Now  holding  a  Parker  Fellowship,  and  studying  Geology  and  Petrography 
at  Heidelberg  University,  Germany. 

William  Preston  Few,  a.b.  (Wofford  Coll.,  S.  C.)  1887,  a.m.  (Har- 
vard Univ.)  1893.     Res.  Gr.  Stud.  1892-96. 

Philology  (English  Philology).  Thesis,  <*  Studies  in  -ing  Suffixes  in 
Middle  English  with  Special  Reference  to  Participles  and  -ing  Verbals." 

Acting  Professor  of  English,  Trinity  College,  N.  C. 

Frederic  Putnam  Gulliver,  a.b.  1893,  a.m.  1894.  Res.  Gr.  Stud., 
1892-96. 

Natural  History  (Geology:  Physical  Geography).  Thesis,  ««  Stages  in 
the  Development  of  Shore  lines :  Geographic  Criteria  for  the  Recognition 
of  Continental  Oscillation." 

Now  holding  the  Harris  Fellowship,  and  a  student  of  Physiography  at 
the  University  of  Berlin. 

Arthur  Winfred  Hodgman,  a.  b.  sumrna  cum  laude  1890,  a.  m.  1893. 
Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-96. 

Philology  (Classical  Philology).  Thesis,  il  De  Re  Metrica  Titulorum 
Latinorum  praeter  Salurnios  Dat'tylicosque." 

Now  instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 
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Martin  Hill  Ittner,  ph.b.  (Washington  Univ.,  Mo.)  1892,  s.b. 
(Ibid.)  1894,  a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1895.     Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1894-96. 

Chemistry  (Organic  Chemistry).  Thesis,  •<  DinitrobronUoluol  and  some 
of  its  Derivatives.'1'1 

Chemist  to  Colgate  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Herbert  Spencer  Jennings,  s.b.  (Univ.  of  Michigan)  1898,  a.m. 
(Harvard  Univ.)  1895.     Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1894-96. 

Natural  History  (Zoology).  Thesis,  •«  The  Early  Development  of 
Asplanchna  Herrickii  De  Guerne:  a  Contribution  to  Developmental 
Mechanics." 

Now  holding  a  Parker  Fellowship,  and  studying  Zoology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena,  Germany. 

John  Daniel  Logan,  a.  b.  (Dalhousie  Univ.,  N.  S.)  1893,  a.  m.  (Ibid.) 
1894,  a.b.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1894,  a.m.  (Ibid.)  1895.  Res.  Gr.  Stud., 
1894-96. 

Philosophy  (Greek  Metaphysics).      Thesis,  "  The  Aristotelian  Concept 

Of  ^WTiS." 

Now  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  assisting  in  editing  the 
•  •  Philosophical  Re  view . " 

Richard  Clarke  Manning,  Jr.,  a.b.  summa  cum  lauds  1888,  a.m. 
1892.     Gr.  Stud.,  1891-94,  1895-96  (Non-Res.,  1892-94). 

Instructor  in  Latin,  1894-95. 

Philology  (Classical  Philology).  Thesis,  "  Correptio  Syllabae  longae 
brevem  seguenlis  quatenus  apud  Scriptores  Fabulae  Palliatae  in  interioribus 
Arsibus  Versuum  Iambicorum  et  Trochaicorum  admissa  sit  quaeritur." 

Now  Instructor  in  Latin  at  this  University. 

Herbert  Vincent  Neal,  a.  b.  (Bates  Coll.,  Me.)  1890,  a.b.  (Harvard 
Univ.)  1893,  A.  M.  (Ibid.)  1894.     Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1893-96. 

Natural  History  (Zoology).  Thesis,  "  The  Segmentation  of  the  Nervous 
System  in  Squalus  Acanihias." 

Now  a  student  in  the  Anatomisches  Institut,  Munich,  Bavaria. 

Charles  Edward  St.  John,  s.  b.  (Michigan  Agricultural  Coll.)  1887, 
a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1893.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-94;  Non-Res.  Gr. 
Stud.,  1894-95. 

Physics  (Electricity).  Thesii,  ll  Wave  Lengths  of  Electricity  on  Iron 
Wires." 

Now  Instructor  in  Physics,  University  of  Michigan. 

Theodore  Clarke  Smith,  a.b.  magna  cum  laude  1892,  a.m.  1893. 
Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-94,  1895-96. 

History  (American  History  and  Institutions).  Thesis,  **  The  Liberty  and 
Free  Soil  Parlies  in  the  Northwest." 

Now  holding  the  Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellowship,  and  studying 
Political  Science  in  Paris. 
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Joseph  Torret,  Jr.,  a.b.  (Bowdoin  Coll.)  1884,  a.m.  (Ibid.)  1887. 
Chemistry  (Organic  Chemistry).     Thesis,  «»  On  Sodium  Nitromalonic 
Aldehyde." 
Instructor  in  Chemistry  since  1891  at  this  University. 


Frederic  Wilson  Truscott,  a.b.  {Indiana  Univ.)  1891,  a.m.  (Hi 
vard  Univ.)  1894.     Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1893-96. 

Philology  (Germanic  Philology).  Thesis,  "  On  the  Use  of  the  Infinitive 
in  Berthold  von  Regensburg." 

Now  a  student  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Lewis  Gardner  Westoate,  a.b.  (Wesleyan  Univ.)  1890,  a.b.  (Har- 
vard Univ.)  1891,  A.M.  (Ibid.)  1892.     Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1891-92. 

Natural  History  (Geology  and  Petrography).  Thesis,  «•  The  Geology 
of  the  Northern  Part  of  Jenny  Jump  Mountain  in  Warren  County,  New 
Jersey." 

Teacher  in  the  High  School,  Evanston,  111. 

George  Rantoul  White,  a.b.  cum  laude  1886,  a.m.  1887.  Res.  Gr. 
Stud.,  1886-89;  Non-Res.  Stud.,  1891-92. 

Chemistry  (Organic  Chemistry).     Thesis,  *«  Some  New  Derivatives  of 
Pyromucic  Acid." 

Teacher  in  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Of  these  eighteen  Doctors  of  Philosophy  six  are  now  pursuing 
their  studies  abroad;  three  are  privately  engaged  in  scientific  or 
literary  work ;  one  half  the  whole  number  are  teaching,  —  two  in 
secondary  schools,  three  at  this  University,  and  four  in  other  col- 
leges or  universities. 

No  recommendations  were  made  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  in  1896. 


FELLOWSHIPS   AND   SCHOLARSHIPS   IN   1895-96. 

Twenty  fellowships  and  fifty  scholarships  were  held  by  students  in 
the  Graduate  School  in  1895-96.  In  the  fellowships  are  included 
the  newly-established  John  Harvard  Fellowships,  without  stipend, 
which  in  1895-96  were  two  in  number.  Fourteen  of  the  fellowships, 
Including  the  two  John  Harvard  Fellowships,  were  held  by  Non- 
Resident  Students  who  pursued  their  studies  abroad.  Six  of  the- 
fellowships  were  held  by  Resident  Students.  Of  the  nine  Supple- 
mentary Foundations  sometimes  available  for  graduate  students, 
three  were  held  by  resident  members  of  the  School,  —  viz.,  the 
Robert  C.  Winthrop  Scholarship,  the  Scholarship  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship. 
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The  names  of  the  holders  of  the  fellowships  are :  — 

The  John  Harvdrd  Fellowships. 

Charles  Montague  Bakewell,  a.b.  {Univ.  of  California)  1889,  a.m. 
(Ibid.)  1891,  a.  M.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1892,  ph.  d.  (Philosophy)  1894.  Res. 
Gr.  Stud.,  1891-92,  1893-94.  Non-Res.  Gr.  Stud,  and  James  Walker 
Fellow,  1894-95.  First  year  of  incumbency.  Student  of  Philosophy  at 
Paris. 

Now  Instructor  in  Philosophy  at  this  University. 

George  Andrew  Reisner,  a.  b.  summa  cum  laude  1889,  a.  m.  1891, 
ph.d.  (Philology)  1898.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1890-93.  Assistant  in  Semitic 
Languages,  1891-93.  Non-Res.  Gr.  Stud,  and  Rogers  Fellow,  1893-95. 
First  year  of  incumbency.  Student  of  Semitic  Languages  and  History 
at  Berlin.  Scientific  Assistant  in  the  Assyrian,  department  of  the  Royal 
Museum,  Berlin. 

Now  Instructor  in  Semitic  Languages  at  this  University. 

The  Harris  Fellowship. 

Fred  Norris   Robinson,  a.b.  summa  cum  laude  1889,  a.m.  1892, 
ph.  d.  (Philology)  1894.    Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1891-94.    Instructor  in  English, 
1894-95.     First  year  of  incumbency.     Student  of  Celtic  Languages  at  the 
University  of  Freiburg. 

Now  Instructor  in  English  at  this  University. 

The  Roger 8  Fellowships. 

Frank  Dter  Chester,  a.  b.  magna  cum  laude  1891,  a.  m.  1892,  ph.d. 
(Philology)  1894.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1891-94.  Assistant  in  Semitic  Lan- 
guages, 1892-95.  First  year  of  incumbency.  Pursued  Semitic  Studies  at 
Damascus,  Syria. 

Now  holding  the  Fellowship  for  a  second  year,  and  pursuing  his  studies 
in  Hungary. 

William  Henrt  Schofield,  a.b.  (Victoria  Univ.t  Ont.)  1889,  A.M. 
(Harvard  Univ.)  1898,  ph.  d.  (Philology)  1895.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-95. 
Morgan  Fellow,  1893-95.  First  year  of  incumbency.  Student  of  English 
and  Modern  Languages  at  Paris. 

Now  holding  the  Fellowship  for  a  second  year,  and  pursuing  the  study 
of  Old  Norse  at  Christiania,  Norway. 

The  Parker  Fellowships. 

Harry  Edwin  Burton,  a.  b.  magna  cum  laude  1890,  a.  m.  1893,  ph.  d. 
(Philology)  1895.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-95.  First  year  of  incumbency. 
Student  of  Classical  Philology  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
in  Rome. 

Now  instructor  in  Latin  at  Dartmouth  College. 

Irving  Wetherbee  Fay,  a.b.  magna  cum  laude  1886.  Teacher, 
1887-92,  Belmont  School,  Cal.  Studied  Chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  1893-94.  First  year  of  incumbency.  Student  of  Chemistry  at  the 
University  of  Berlin. 

From  Jan.  1st,  1897,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Ohio  University,  Athens. 
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Herbert  Maule  Richards,  s.  b.  summa  cum  laude  1891, 8.  d.  (Natural 
History)  1S95.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-95.  Assistant  in  Botany,  1892-96. 
First  year  of  incumbency.     Studied  Botany  at  the  University  of  Leipzig. 

Now  Instructor  in  Botany  at  Barnard  College,  New  York. 

Arthur  Wisswald  Weysse,  a.b.  magna  cum  laude  1891,  a.m.  1892, 
ph.  D.  (Natural  History)  1894.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1891-94.  Assistant  in 
Botany,  1892-94.  Second  year  of  incumbency.  Student  of  Zoology  at 
Paris. 

Now  Instructor  in  Biology,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship. 

James  Sullivan,  Jr.,  a.b.,  magna  cum  laude  1894,  a.m.  1895.  Res. 
Gr.  Stud.,  1894-95.  Assistant  in  History,  1894-95.  First  year  of  incum- 
bency.   Student  of  History  and  Political  Science  at  Paris. 

Now  holding  a  Parker  Fellowship,  and  continuing  his  studies  in  Berlin. 

The  James  Walker  Fellowship. 

Robert  MacDodoall,  a.  b.  (McOill  Univ.)  1890,  a.  m.  (Harvard  Univ.) 
1893,  ph.d.  (Philosophy)  1895.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-95.  Morgan 
Fellow,  1894-95.  First  year  of  incumbency.  Student  of  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Berlin. 

Now  instructor  in  Philosophy  at  Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve 

University. 

The  Morgan  Fellowships. 

Charles  Leonard  Bouton,  s.m.  (Washington  Univ.,  Mo.)  1891, 
a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1896.  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Washington 
Univ.,  1893-94.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1894-96.  First  year  of  incumbency. 
Student  of  Mathematics  at  this  University. 

Now  holding  a  Parker  Fellowship,  and  studying  Mathematics  at  Leipzig. 

Arthur  Stoddard  Cooley,  a.  b.  (Amherst  Coll.)  1891,  a.  m.  (Harvard 
Univ.)  1893.  ph.  d.  (Philology)  1896.  Instructor  in  Languages,  1891-92, 
Park  College,  Mo.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-96.  First  year  of  incumbency. 
Student  of  Classical  Philology  at  this  University. 

Now  instructor  in  Greek  at  this  University. 

Herbert  Spencer  Jennings,  s. b.  (Univ.  of  Michigan)  1893,  a.m. 
(Harvard  Univ.)  1895,  ph.d.  (Natural  History)  1896.  Res.  Gr.  Stud., 
1894-96.  Assistant  in  Zoology,  1894-95.  First  year  of  incumbency. 
Student  of  Zoology  at  this  University. 

Now  holding  a  Parker  Fellowship,  and  pursuing  his  studies  at  the 
University  of  Jena. 

Boris  Sidis,  a.  b.  cum  laude  1894,  a.  m.  1895.   Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1894-96. 
First  year  of  incumbency.     Student  of  Philosophy  at  this  University. 
Now  serving  as  Psychologist  to  the  N.  Y.  State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 

The  John  Tyndall  Scholarship. 

William  Duane,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  Pennsylvania)  1892,  a.b.  (Harvard 
Univ.)  1893,  a.m.  (Ibid.)  1895.      Res.  Gr.  Stud.,   1893-95.      Assistant 
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in  Physics,  1893-95.     First  year  of  incumbency.     Student  of  Physics  at 
the  University  of  Berlin. 

Now  holding  the  Scholarship  for  a  second  year,  and  continuing  his 
studies  in  Berlin. 

The  Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship. 

Enoch  Howard  Vickers,  a.b.  (W.  Virginia  Univ.)  1890,  a.b.  (Har- 
vard Univ.)  1893,  a.m.  (Ibid.)  1894.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1893-95.  Assist- 
ant in  Government  and  Law,  1894-95.  First  year  of  incumbency.  Stu- 
dent of  Economics  and  Social  Science  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Now  holding  the  Fellowship  for  a  second  year,  and  pursuing  his  studies 
in  Paris. 

The  Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship. 

Oliver  Mitchell  Wentworth  Sprague,  a.  b.  summa  cum  laude 
1894,  a.m.  1895.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1894-96.  First  year  of  incumbency. 
Student  of  Political  Ecofiomy  at  this  University. 

Now  holding  a  Thayer  Scholarship  and  pursuing  his  studies  at  this 
University. 

The  Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellowship. 

Kendric  Charles  Babcock,  litt.  b.  (Univ.  of  Minnesota)  1889,  a.m. 
(Harvard  Univ.)  1895,  ph.  d.  (History)  1896.  Instructor  in  History, 
University  of  Minnesota,  1893-94.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1894-96.  First  year 
of  incumbency.    Student  of  History  and  Political  Science  at  this  University. 

Now  Instructor  in  History,  University  of  California. 

The  Henry  Bromfield  Rogers  Memorial  Fellowship. 

Abram  Piatt  Andrew,  Jr.,  a.b.  (Cull,  of  New  Jersey)  1893,  a.m. 
(Harvard  Univ.)  1895.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1893-96.  First  year  of  incum- 
bency.    Student  of  History  and  Political  Science  at  this  University. 

Now  Assistant  in  Economics,  and  pursuing  his  studies  at  this  University. 

Of  these  twenty  gentlemen  it  may  be  remarked  that  four  have  been 
reappointed  to  their  fellowships  for  1896-97  ;  four  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  other  fellowships  or  scholarships;  four  have  entered  the 
service  of  the  University  as  Instructors ;  one  remains  in  the  School 
holding  an  assistantship ;  six  have  become  teachers  in  other  colleges 
or  universities ;  one  is  doing  scientific  work  in  the  service  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 


FELLOWSHIPS   AND   SCHOLARSHIPS   IN    1896-97. 

The  appointments  to  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  1895-96 
were  made  toward  the  close  of  the  preceding  academic  year,  chiefly 
in  June,  1895.  Similarly,  the  appointments  for  the  current  year, 
1896-97,  were,  for  the  most  part,  made  in  the  academic  year  the 
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business  of  which  is  covered  by  the  present  Report.  The  recom- 
mendations to  fellowships  and  scholarships  are  made  by  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  on  the  nomination  of  its  Committee  on  Fellow- 
ships and  Other  Aids  for  Graduate  Students,  and  thus  form  part  of 
the  business  of  that  Faculty,  but  as  the  persons  concerned  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Graduate  School,  the  subject  has  always  been  fully 
treated  in  the  Reports  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

For  the  year  1896-97,  appointments  have  been  made  to  twenty- 
one  fellowships  (including  one  John  Harvard  Fellowship)  and  fifty- 
four  scholarships.*  Of  these  fellowships,  fourteen  are  held  by  Non- 
Resident  Students.  Seven  fellowships  and  all  the  scholarships  are 
held  by  Resident  Students.  The  following  tables  contain  the  usual 
statistics  relative  to  the  applications  and  appointments  for  the  three 
successive  years,  1894-95,  1895-96,  and  1896-97  :■— 

Table  VI. — Fellowships  and  Scholarships. 
1.   Applications  and  Appointments. 


Spring  applicant*  for  reappointment  or  pro- 
motion     

Spring  applicants  for  a  first  appointment .  . 
Later  applicants 

Appointed  to  fellowships 

Appointed  to  scholarships 

Appointed  instructors  or  assistants  .... 

Deduct  for  repetitions 

Entered  or  continued  in  the  Graduate  School 
without  receiving  any  of  the  above-named 
appointments 

Entered  undergraduate  classes  of  Harvard 
College 

Entered  other  departments  of  the  University 

Applicants  who  were  at  the  University  in 

the  year  following  their  applications  .   . 

Applicants  not  at  the  University  in  that  year 


1894-96. 


38 
226 
80  294 

18 
46 
22     86 

8 

78 


57 

4 

6     67 


145 
149 

294 


1896-96. 


48 
212 
49  809 

18 
50 
21     89 

2 

87 


43 

13 
5     61 


148 
161 

309 


1890-97. 


48 
250 
33  331 

19 
48 
17    84 

1 

88 


51 

6 

8    65 


149 
182 

831 


J 


•  Or,  exclusive  of  the  Supplementary  Foundations,  to  nineteen  fellowships  and  forty-eight 
scholarships. 
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2.    Classification  of  Applicants  and  Appointees. 


Students  of  Philology 

Students  of  Philosophy,  History,  or  Political 

Science 

Students  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  or  Chemistry 
Students  of  Natural  History 

Students  of  other  branches,  or  unclassified  .   . 

t 

Students  in  the  Graduate  School 

Students  in  Harvard  College 

Students  in  other  Departments  of  the  University 

Former  students  in  some  Department  of  the 
University 

Persons  never  previously  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity   

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  not  pre- 
viously graduated  elsewhere 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  pre- 
viously graduated  elsewhere 

Graduates  of  other  institutions,  not  Harvard 
Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science 

Undergraduates  of  Harvard  College,  not 
already  graduated  elsewhere 

Undergraduates  of  other  institutions  and  other 
non-graduates 


1894-96. 


p. 
P. 


91 

101 
56 
88 

8 


294 

100 

38 

2 

16 

188 


294 


46 


22 


25 


a 


p. 


20 
18 

11} 
2 


64 

40} 

7} 
0 

2i 

13i 


64 


17 


12 


177  '  30 


24 


294  1  64 


8.        a 


1895-98. 

1896-97. 

• 

J 

a. 

< 

i 
& 

a 

1 

< 

• 

a 
| 
p. 

9 

• 

I 

"3 
a 
p. 

< 

125 

28 

122 

24 

95 

20 

109 

20 

51 

14 

59 

14 

36 

11 

39 

9 

2 

0 

2 

0 

809 

68 

831 

67 

98 

45 

119 

46 

28 

6 

39 

8 

3 

0 

3 

0 

26 

9 

21 

5 

154 

8 

149 

8 

309 

68 

381 

67 

43 

18 

38 

19 

20 

8 

29 

10 

196 

84 

201 

36 

23 

4 

21 

2 

27 

4 

42 

0 

309 

68 

331 

67 

Nora. — The  John  Harvard  Fellows  are  not  included  in  the  number  of  appointees. 

Account  is  here  taken  only  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  awarded  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  not  of  the  several  Supplementary  Foundations  (in  1896-97, 
six  in  number)  administered  by  other  bodies  but  often  granted  to  graduate  students. 

Fractions  in  the  second  part  of  the  table  indicate  that  certain  fellowships  or  scholarships  were 
held  for  only  the  portion  of  the  year  represented  by  the  fraction. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  persons  who  have  been  appointed  to 
fellowships  for  the  current  year,  1896-97.  A  fuller  account  of  them 
will  be  appropriately  given  a  year  hence,  in  the  Report  for  1896-97, 
when  they  shall  have  completed  their  period  of  incumbency  and  shall 
have  made  their  reports. 
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John  Harvard  Fellowship. 

Julian  Lowell  Coolidge,  a.b.  1896.  Non-Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1895-96. 
8tudent  of  Mathematics  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  FirBt  year  of  incum- 
bency. 

The  Harris  Fellowship. 

Frederic  Putnam  Gulliver,  a.b.  1893,  a.m.  1894,  ph.d.  (Natural 
History)  1896.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-96.  First  year  of  incumbency. 
Student  of  Physiography  in  Berlin. 

The  Rogers  Fellowships. 

Frank  Dyer  Chester,  a.b.  1891,  a.m.  1892,  ph.d.  (Semitics)  1894. 
Second  year  of  incumbency.     Student  of  Semitic  Languages  in  Hungary. 

William  JIenry  Schofield,  a.b.  {Victoria  Univ.)  1889,  a.m.  1898, 
ph.  d.  (Philology)  1895.  Morgan  Fellow,  1893-95.  Second  year  of  in- 
cumbency.    Student  of  Old  Norse  in  Norway. 

The  Parker  Fellowships. 

Charles  Leonard  Bolton,  s.  m.  (Washington  Univ.)  1891,  a.m.  1896. 
Univ.  Scholar,  1894-95 ;  Morgan  Fellow,  1895-96.  First  year  of  incum- 
bency.    Student  of  Mathematics  at  Leipzig. 

Reginald  Aldworth  Daly,  a.b.  (Victoria  Univ.)  1891,  8.B.  (Ibid.) 
1892,  a.m.  1893,  ph.d.  (Nat.  Hist.)  1896.  Townsend  Scholar,  1893-95. 
Instructor  in  Geology,  1895-96.  First  year  of  incumbency.  Student  of 
Geology  and  Petrography  at  Heidelberg. 

Herbert  Spencer  Jennings,  s. b.  (Univ.  of  Michigan)  1893,  a.m. 
1895,  ph.  d.  (Nat.  Hist.)  1896.  Assistant  in  Zoology,  1894-95.  Morgan 
Fellow,  1895-96.  First  year  of  incumbency.  Student  of  Zoology  at  the 
University  of  Jena. 

James  Sullivan,  Jr.,  a.b.  1894,  a.m.  1895.  Assistant  in  History, 
1894-95.  Kirkland  Fellow,  1895-96.  First  year  of  incumbency .  Student 
of  History  and  Political  Science  in  Paris. 

The  John  Thorton  Kirkland  Fellowship. 

Harris  Eastman  Sawyer,  a.b.  1891,  a.m.  1894,  ph.d.  (Chemistry) 
1895.  First  year  of  incumbency.  Student  of  Organic  Chemistry  in  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 

The  James  Walker  Fellowship. 

Oliver  Bridges  Henshaw,  a.b.  1893,  a.m.  (Univ.  of  California) 
1894.  Univ.  Scholar,  1895-96.  First  year  of  incumbency.  Student  of 
Metaphysics  in  Berlin. 

The  Morgan  Fellowships. 

John  Henry  Boynton,  a.b.  1890,  a. m.  1894.  Univ.  Scholar,  1893-94. 
Assistant  in  English,  1894-95.  Thayer  Scholar,  1895-96.  First  year  of 
incumbency.     Student  of  English  at  this  University. 
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Frederick  Orville  Grover,  a. b.  (Dartmouth  Coll.)  1890,  a.m. 
(Ibid.)  1893,  A.  b.  1895,  a.  h.  1896.  Univ.  Scholar,  1895-96.  Res.  Gr. 
Stud.,  1894-96.  First  year  of  incumbency.  Student  of  Botany  at  this 
University. 

Fred  Clayton  Waite,  s.b.  (Adelbert  Coll.)  1892,  a.m.  (Western 
Reserve  Univ.)  1894,  a.m.  1896.  Univ.  Scholar,  1895-96.  Res.  Gr. 
Stud.,  1895-96.  First  year  of  incumbency.  Student  of  Zoology  at  this 
University. 

Arthur  Mayer  Wolfson,  a.b.  1893.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1895-96. 
Townsend  Scholar,  1895-96.  First  year  of  incumbency.  Student  of 
History  at  this  University. 

The  John  Tyndall  Scholarship. 

William  Duane,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  Pennsylvania)  1892,  a.b.  1893,  a.m. 

1895.  Second  year  of  incumbency.     Student  of  Physics  in  Berlin. 

The  Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship. 

Enoch  Howard  Vickers,  a.b.  (West  Virginia  Univ.)  1890,  a.b. 
(Harvard  Univ.)  1893,  a.m.  (rind.)  1894.  Univ.  Scholar,  1894-95. 
Paine  Fellow,  1895-96.  Second  year  of  incumbency.  Student  of  Social 
Science  and  Economics  in  Paris. 

The  Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship. 

Guy  Stevens  Callender,  a.b.  (Oberlin  Coll.)  1891,  a.b.  1898,  a.m. 
1894.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1893-95.  Toppan  Scholar,  1893-94.  Lee  Memo- 
rial Fellow,  1894-95.  Instructor  in  Economics  at  Wellesley  College, 
1895-96.  Second  year  of  incumbency.  Student  of  Economics,  History 
and  Government  at  this  University. 

The  Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellowship. 

Theodore  Clarke  Smith,  a.b.  1892,  a.m.  1893,  ph.d.  (History) 

1896.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1892-94,  1895-96.  Fellow  at  Univ.  of  Wisconsin, 
1894-95.  First  year  of  incumbency.  Student  of  Political  Science  in 
Paris. 

The  Henry  Bromfield  Rogers  Memorial  Fellowship. 

Edward  Henry  Warren,  a.b.  1895,  a.m.  (Columbia  Univ.)  1896. 
Instructor  in  Sociology,  Univ.  of  City  of  New  York,  1895-96.  First  year 
of  incumbency.    Student  of  History  and  Political  Science  at  this  University. 

The  George  Griswold  Van  Rensselaer  Fellowship  for  1896-97. 

George  Henry  Chase,  a.b.  1896.  Student  of  Classical  Philology  sX 
the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Athens. 

The  Hemenway  Fellowship. 

Frank  Russell,  s.b.  (Iowa  State  Univ.)  1892,  S.m.  (Ibid.)  1895,  a.b. 
1896.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1895-96.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  Scholar,  1895-96. 
First  year  of  incumbency.  Student  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology 
at  this  University. 
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Of  these  twenty-one  gentlemen  who  receive  fellowships  in  1896-97, 
fourteen  did  not  hold  a  fellowship  in  1895-96,  though  several  of 
them  held  scholarships ;  four  were  reappointed ;  and  three  were 
transferred  from  other  fellowships.  All  of  them  hold  degrees  from 
Harvard  University.  Four  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Com- 
mencement, 1896 ;  three  others  had  received  the  degree  in  a  pre- 
vious year.  Eight  of  them  held  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.M.  but 
not  that  of  Ph.D. ;  while  only  six  hold  no  Harvard  degree  except 
that  of  A.B. 

INSTRUCTORSHIPS  AND  ASSISTANTSHIPS. 

The  first  part  of  Table  VI  shows  that  many  of  the  annual  ap- 
pointments to  instructor-ships  and  assistantships  are  made  from 
among  applicants  for  fellowships  and  scholarships  in  the  Graduate 
School.  Not  a  few  of  these  persons  become  members  of  the 
School  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  receive  regular  instruction.  In 
1895-96  six  members  of  the  School  held  appointments  as  instructors, 
and  thirty-three  as  assistants.  In  the  current  year  nine  members  of 
the  School  have  been  appointed  to  instructor-ships  and  forty-five  to 
assistantships. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  under  the  existing  regulations,  no  one 
may  hold  at  the  same  time  an  instruct orship  (or  an  assistantship) 
and  a  fellowship  or  scholarship.  Holders  of  fellowships  or  scholar- 
ships are  expected  to  give  their  entire  time  to  their  studies,  or  at  least 
to  do  what  is  defined  as  a  complete  year's  work,  and  are  required  to 
pay  the  full  tuition  fee.  Instructors  and  assistants,  however,  who 
Income  members  of  the  Graduate  School,  are  not  held  to  a  similar 
requirement :  the  demands  on  their  time  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  duties  would  make  it  unjust.  Assistants,  however,  are  always 
charged  a  tuition  fee,  which  is  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
instruction  received,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  no 
longer  eligible,  as  they  were  formerly,  to  fellowships  or  scholar- 
ships, a  suitable  increase  id  their  salaries  has  been  made  by  the 
Corporation.  Although  the  present  system  is  an  improvement  on 
the  older  one,  and  secures  a  much  more  just  distribution  both  of 
opportunity  and  of  privilege,  there  remain  some  anomalies,  especially 
in  the  case  of  salaries  of  assistants  receiving  instruction,  which 
require  adjustment. 
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NEW  SCHOLARSHIPS.  —  THE  VAN  RENSSELAER  FELLOWSHIP 

FOR   1896-97. 

In  his  Dean's  Report  for  1894-95,  Professor  Peirce  announced 
the  foundation  of  two  new  scholarships,  the  Leverett  Saltonstall 
and  the  Edward  Russell,  both  of  which  are  reserved  for  Graduate 
Students. 

Within  the  last  academic  year  no  new  scholarships  have  been 
founded  for  use  in  the  Graduate  School.  Indeed,  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  has  by  no  means  kept 
pace  with  the  recent  growth  of  the  School,  nor  with  the  increased 
number  of  meritorious  applicants.  Thus,  in  1892-93,  with  two  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  students  in  the  School,  there  were  sixty-nine 
appointments,  while  in  1895-96,  with  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
students,  there  were  sixty-eight  appointments.  The  steady  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  the  School  under  these  circumstances  is  a  note- 
worthy phenomenon. 

An  interesting  Memorial  Fellowship  for  the  year  1896-97  has 
been  established,  which  I  take  pleasure  in  here  registering.  Mrs. 
Schuyler  Van  Renssaeler  has  given  to  the  President  and  Fellows  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  "  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fellowship 
for  the  academic  year  1896-97,  the  money  to  be  given  to  some 
member  of  the  Class  of  1896,  who  shall  have  distinguished  himself 
as  a  classical  scholar,  who  will  engage  to  spend  the  year  as  a  student 
at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Antiquities  at  Athens,  or  else- 
where in  Europe,  and  who  shall  be  appointed  in  June,  1896,  by  you 
[the  President  and  Fellows]  on  the  nomination  of  the  Department 
of  Classics."  This  gift  was  made  by  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  as  a 
memorial  of  her  son,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1896,  who  died 
April  22d,  1894,  "with  the  purpose  of  testifying  to  the  deep  interest 
which  he  took  in  his  studies,  and  especially  in  those  of  the  Classical 
Department,  and  of  reviving  recollections  of  him  at  the  time  of  their 
graduation,  in  the  minds  of  the  classmates  with  whom  he  associated 
so  happily." 

The  incumbent  of  this  fellowship  is  George  Henry  Chase,  a.b. 
summa  cum  kuide  1896.  He  is  now  in  residence  at  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

THE  JOHN   HARVARD   FELLOWSHIPS. 

During  the  academic  year  1895-96,  two  members  of  the  Graduate 
School  held  John  Harvard  Fellowships.  The  persons  selected  for 
this  honor  —  Dr.  Bakewell  and  Dr.  Roisncr —  were  Doctors  of  Phil- 
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osophy  of  this  University,  who  had  been  for  several  years  members 
of  the  Graduate  School ;  they  had  already  held  fellowships  for  the 
purpose  of  study  in  Europe,  and  wished  to  continue  their  studies 
there.  After  a  successful  year  of  incumbency,  wherein  the  fact  of 
their  holding  the  fellowships  secured  for  them  from  foreign  institu- 
tions privileges  not  otherwise  obtainable,  they  have  returned  to  serve 
the  University  as  instructors  in  their  favorite  branches  of  learning. 

The  subject  of  John  Harvard  Fellowships  was  fully  discussed  by 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  course  of  the  last  academic 
year,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Administrative  Board,  regu- 
lations regarding  the  fellowships  were  adopted  and  duly  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Corporation.  They  provide  that  the  John  Harvard 
Fellowships  shall  be  given  to  a  few  distinguished  members  of  the 
Graduate  School,  selected  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Fellowships  and  Other 
Aids  for  Graduates,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Divisional  or 
Departmental  Committees.  The  fellowships  are  to  be  held  either  by 
Resident  or  Non-Resident  members  of  the  School  or  by  both.  No 
applications  for  them  are  to  be  received,  but  candidates  are  to  be 
named  on  the  initiative  of  the  several  Divisions  or  Departments. 

The  Divisions  and  Departments  recognize  that  the  appointment  to 
a  John  Harvard  Fellowship  is  an  academic  distinction  of  a  very  high 
order  and  are  exercising  extreme  care  in  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates. For  the  current  year  but  one  appointment  has  been  made, 
that  of  Mr.  Coolidge  in  the  Mathematical  Department. 

THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE   (PH.D.   AND  S.D.):    PERIOD  OF 

RESIDENCE. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  legislation  affecting  the  Graduate 
School,  enacted  within  the  year,  has  been  that  providing  for  the 
reduction  of  the  minimum  period  of  residence  at  this  University  for 
the  Ph.D.  and  S.D.  degrees.  In  his  Report  as  Dean  of  the  School, 
for  1891-92,  Professor  Peirce  gave  cogent  reasons  for  reducing  to 
one  year  the  period  of  required  residence  at  the  University  of  candi- 
dates for  the  Doctor's  degree.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  Graduate  School,  held  April  13th,  1891,  it  was 

"Voted,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  it  is  desirable  to  so  modify 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  and  S.D.  as  to  allow  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  accept  at  its  discretion  one  year  of  study  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  or  S.D.  in  the  Graduate  Department  of  another  uni- 
versity, as  equivalent  to  one  of  the  two  years  of  residence  required  for 
the  degree  of  Ph. D  or  S.D.  at  this  University." 
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The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  concurred  in  this  opinion,  and 
on  March  2d,  1896,  the  Corporation  adopted  the  recommendation, 
and,  the  Overseers  consenting,  revised  the  standing  rule.  Hereafter, 
therefore,  the  statutory  minimum  period  of  residence  for  all  candi- 
dates for  Ph.D.  or  S.D.  will  be  one  year.  This  modification  of  the 
regulation  does  not,  of  course,  mean  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
the  Doctor's  degree.  The  minimum  period  of  advanced  graduate 
study  required  of  all  candidates  who  hold  the  Bachelor's  degree  or 
are  received  as  of  equivalent  standing,  remains  two  years  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  three  years  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science ;  but  hereafter  one  of  these  years  may  be  spent,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  in  the  Graduate  Department  of  some 
other  University  (in  the  case  of  the  latter  degree,  two  of  these 
years). 

The  fear  has  found  expression  that  this  modification,  by  lessening 
the  amount  of  direct  supervision  of  candidates,  would  tend  to  reduce 
the  quality  of  their  work,  and  to  hurry  them  into  the  degree  without 
proper  preparation.  Experience  shows  that  this  fear  is  groundless. 
The  privilege  of  exemption  from  one  of  the  two  years  of  required 
residence  has  already  long  been  enjoyed  by  Harvard  graduates.  In 
spite  of  this  fact,  however,  the  normal  amount  of  time  intervening 
between  receiving  the  Bachelor's  degree  and  the  Doctor's  degree,  on 
the  part  of  Harvard  Bachelors,  has  averaged  much  nearer  four  years 
than  two  (or  three).     This  appears  from  the  following  table. 

Table   VII.  —  Ph.D.    and    S.D. :    Years   intervbningn>petween 
the  Bachelor's  and  the  Doctor's  Degree.     (1873-^96.) 


Bachelors. 

Total. 

Two 
Tears. 

Three 
Years. 

Four 
Years. 

Five 
Years. 

or  more. 

Ph.D..  .   . 

Harv.  A.B.'b. 

100 

18 

30 

15 

12 

25 

A.B/s.       1 

32 

5 

3 

10 

14    , 

B.S.'a. 

Not  of 

5 

1 

1 

3 

Litt.  B.'b. 

Harv. 

2 

1 

1  ' 

Ph.B.'s.      J 

1 

1 

4. 

Total    .   . 

140 

18 

37 

19 

23 

*n 

S.D.   .   .   . 

Harv.  1  SB/8' 
lA.B.'s. 

8 
1 

2 

2 
1 

« 
i 

S.B.'s,  not  of  Harv. 

12 

2 

2 

<vraduate 

Total    .   . 

21 

2 

4 

-lect 
jors  o1 

ed  for 
f  Phil- 

>, 


I  » 
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When  all  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  periods  of  time  in 
which  candidates,  since  receiving  the  Bachelor's  degree,  have  done 
little  or  nothing  in  preparation  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  it  still 
remains  true  that  the  standard  of  the  degree,  as  shown  by  the 
examinations,  theses,  and  other  tests,  has  been  kept  so  high  that 
the  formal  remission  of  a  portion  of  the  period  of  residence  has  had 
no  appreciable  effect  on  either  the  actual  time  devoted  to  preparation 
for  the  degree,  or  on  the  character  of  the  work  done.  The  respon- 
sibility for  the  Doctor's  degree  ultimately  rests  with  the  several 
Divisions  and  Departments  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Their  vigilance  has  not  been  relaxed  in  the  past.  It  is  not  likely  to 
be  relaxed  in  the  future,  especially  under  conditions  which  impose 
an  increased  responsibility. 

THE  FEDERATION  OF  GRADUATE  CLUBS. 

In  his  Dean's  Report  for  1894-95,  Professor  Peirce  has  made 
mention  of  an  important  organization  of  the  graduate  students  of 
the  country,  namely,  the  Convention  of  Graduate  Clubs,  in  which 
the  Harvard  Club  has  from  the  first  taken  an  honorable  part. 

At  the  Convention  held  in  New  York,  April  16th,  1895,  an 
44  Address  to  Governing  Boards  of  American  Universities"  was 
adopted,  from  which  Professor  Peirce  makes  ample  quotations 
(pp.  129,  130).  On  January  6th,  1896,  a  second  Convention  was 
assembled  in  Philadelphia,  with  twenty-eight  regularly  accredited 
delegates,  representing  the  following  nineteen  colleges  and  universi- 
ties: Barnard,  Brown,  Bryn  Mawr,  Chicago,  Clark,  Columbia, 
Columbian,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Radcliffe,  Western  Reserve, 
Wisconsin,  and  Yale.  California,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.,  and  Vander- 
bilt,  although  cooperating  for  the  purposes  of  the  Convention,  were 
not  represented  by  delegates.  A  "Federation  of  Graduate  Clubs" 
was  established,  the  purpose  of  which  is  stated  to  be  u  to  aid  the 
development  of  Graduate  study  in  America."  Under  the  constitu- 
tion, the  "Hand-book  of  Graduate  Courses"  was  adopted  as  an 
authorized  publication.  The  fourth  annual  issue  of  this  book,  con- 
taining the  announcement  of  graduate  instruction  offered  in  twenty- 
four  American  universities  in  1896-97,  appeared  in  June,  1896.  It 
is  a  carefully  prepared,  interesting  and  useful  little  volume,  and  will 
promote  the  ends  which  the  Federation  has  in  view. 
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GROWTH   OF  THE  GRADUATE   SCHOOL  SINCE    1872. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  number  of  students  in  attendance 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Graduate  Department  in  1872,  the 
number  of  degrees  conferred  on  graduate  students,  and,  since  1886, 
the  number  of  students  doing  full  work  in  residence  in  each  year. 

Table  VIII.  —  Students  and  Degrees  since  1873.* 


1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 
1873-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-80 
1880-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-90 


STUDBMT».t 


Total. 


28 

46 

62 

61 

61 

67 

50 

52 

43 

50 

56 

80 

72 

73 

78 

97 

99 

111 

133 

200 

216 

259 

272 

299 


Resident 

Student** 

doing  full 

work. 


Total  number  of  degrees 


m 

S3 

a* 


g 
e 

a 

c 
a* 

44 

o 


38 

48 

50 

62 

62 

108 

127 

162 

161 

175 


Dbgbxks  Confbrbbd. 


A.B. 


00 
00 


C 

> 
'5b 

4-» 

£ 

< 


2 
2 

6 
3 

i 

14 
17 
19 
24 
16 


110 


A.M.J 


8 

13 

7 

9 

13 

9 

14 

7 

7 

12 

15 

12 

17 

18 

32 

23 

30 

43 

76 

67 

91 

87 

98 


ro8 


Ph.D.f 


2 

0 
3 
5 
4 
4 
2 
a 
2 
0 
5 
o 
4 
4 
1 
7 
4 
8 
7 
5 
12 
16 
16 
18 
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S.D. 


1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
8 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
2 
1 
0 
2 
0 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
0 
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•  This  table  has  been  prepared  from  the  Annnal  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Academic 
Council  <tnd  of  the  Dean  or  the  Graduate  School  (see  especially  Reports  for  1886-87,  p.  82: 
1802-93,  p.  110),  with  a  comparison  of  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue  and  other  records. 

t  The  Nou-Residcnt  Students  have  never  exceeded  25  iu  any  given  year  (1883-84)  :  in  the  last 
ten  years  the  number  has  averaged  less  than  20. 

t  These  include  only  A.M.'s  "on  examination,"  /.  e.  on  distinct  courses  of  study  approved 
for  the  degree  by  the  appropriate  board  (Academic  Council  or  Administrative  Board) :  the  cate- 
gories are  (1)  graduate  student*;  (2)  professional  student*  [95]  on  special  courses  [since  1890  not 
more  than  twelve  per  cent,  in  any  year] ;  and  (8),  since  1891,  a  lew  Seniors  [21]  ofTeringadvanced 
courses  done  in  excess  of  the  requirements  for  A.B.  [less  than  ten  percent,  iu  any  year].  In  this 
enumeration  are  not  included  ca«es  where  the  degree  was  bestowed  with  a  proie's«ional  degree 
without  additional  studv:  from  1883  to  1895,  when  this  practice  was  discontinued,  there  were  197 
wiich  cases,  averaging  from  5  to  31  each  year. 

§  From  1877  to  1898  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  carried  with  it  that  of  A.M. 
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The  table  has  been  prepared  with  several  objects  in  view.  In  the 
first  place,  it  exhibits  the  growth  of  graduate  instruction  in  the  Uni- 
versity under  Professor  Peirce's  administration,  a  growth  remarkably 
rapid  since  the  institution  of  the  Graduate  School,  in  1890,  as  a  sepa- 
rate organization.  Increase  in  numbers  of  students  is  not  a  sure  in- 
dication of  prosperity  in  an  institution  of  the  higher  learning,  but 
when  such  an  increase  is  combined  —  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  —  with  a  corresponding  development  of  the  resources  of 
instruction,  and  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  complet- 
ing a  fixed  period  of  study  and  standing  successfully  at  its  close 
various  tests  of  high  scholarship  and  attainment,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  growth  and  success.  Especially  significant  is  the  increas- 
ing proportion  of  resident  students  doing  full  work,  and  its  con- 
comitant—  a  great  increase  in  the  proportion  of  students  regularly 
proceeding  to  the  higher  degrees.  These  and  other  similar  facts 
show  that  the  Graduate  School  has  become  a  well  established 
department  of  the  University,  with  a  definite  character  and  position 
of  its  own,  an  honorable  past  and  a  future  of  promise. 


The  problem  of  the  registration  of  advanced  graduate  students  is 
one  that  presents  difficulties  in  only  a  few  cases,  but  these  are  likely 
to  become  more  numerous.  Students  are  coming  to  the  University  to 
pursue  in  the  Professional  Schools  —  or  chiefly  under  the  direction  of 
the  teachers  in  the  Professional  Schools  —  advanced,  non-professional 
studies,  for  which,  according  to  the  usage  of  modern  universities, 
they  are  entitled  to  recognition.  Harvard  University  has  long  since 
made  provision  for  this  class  of  persons  in  granting  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  to  students  in  the  Professional  Schools,  on  special 
courses  of  study  not  counted  for  the  professional  degree  and  are 
otherwise  acceptable.  But  there  are  advanced  students  for  whom 
this  concession  is  not  sufficient, — especially  (at  present)  students 
in  the  Medical  School  and  in  the  Divinity  School,  who  look  forward 
to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  studies  chiefly  carried  on 
under  their  respective  Faculties.  It  would  seem  that  such  students 
should  be  permitted  to  register  in  the  School  where  their  studies  are 
chiefly  conducted,  sinoe  it  is  there  alone  that  they  can  receive  the 
strict  supervision  that  registration  involves. 

The  Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate  School  had  in  the 
course  of  the  year  a  conference  upon  this  point  with  a  Committee 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School.  The  Board  was  ready  to  assent 
to  an  arrangement  according  to  which,  "  students  who  are  graduates 
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of  some  theological  seminary  and  who  are  looking  forward  to  the 
profession  of  the  ministry  or  to  a  position  as  teacher  in  a  theological 
school,  should  be  advised  to  enroll  themselves  in  the  Divinity  School." 
The  Board  adopted  this  arrangement,  however,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  these  provisions  should  not  apply  to  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

For  nearly  ten  years,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  has  been 
given  to  a  small  number  of  graduate  students,  on  their  completing 
the  requirements.  Table  VIII  shows  that  the  number  of  these 
persons  is  slightly  falling  off.  This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from  Table  IX,  suggests  a  doubt 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  continuing  the  practice  of  bestowing  the  degree 
in  the  Graduate  School. 

The  subjoined  table — which  does  not  aim  at  perfect  accuracy  — 
shows  the  number  of  students  in  the  School  in  1895-96  approxi- 
mately graded  with  reference  to  their  academic  standing  at  the 
opening  of  the  year,  the  Harvard  A.B.  being  taken  as  a  standard. 
It  appears  that  the  number  of  persons  who,  if  they  remained  in  the 
School  only  one  year  could  not  at  the  end  of  that  time  reasonably 
expect  to  attain  the  Master's  Degree,  is  inconsiderable  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  number  of  students. 

Table  IX.  —  Academic  Standing  (Harvard  A.B.  as  standard)* 

1.  Students  of  graduate  grade  : 

Harvard  A.B.'s , ,    .   .    138 

Of  equivalent  standing  (with  or  without  minor  con- 
ditions)        113    261 

2.  Harvard  B.S.'s 5 

8.  Students  of  undergraduate  grade  : 

Fully  one  year  below  Harvard  A.B 33 

One  and  one-half  or  two  years  below  Harvard  A.B.  .        6      39 

4.  Holders  of  professional  degrees  only,  or  other  excep- 
tional cases 4 

Total —    29* 

Since  1873,  when  the  higher  degrees  were  finst  given  for  graduate 
studies,  over  eight  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  degrees  have  been 
regularly  conferred  in  course.  The  persons  who  hold  these  degrees 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  many  ties  of  common  interest 
and  association:  they  are  graduates  of  a  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity which  has  not  received  its  due  recognition.     No  organization 
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of  these  graduate  students,  corresponding  to  the  Association  of 
Alumni  of  the  College,  and  the  other  associations  of  the  Professional 
Schools,  has  as  yet  been  formed.  No  general  catalogue  or  address-list 
of  them  has  been  prepared ;  except  as  they  are  themselves  Bachelors 
of  Arts  or  holders  of  professional  degrees  they  are  for  the  most  part 
officially  unnoticed,  committed  to  the  slender  mercies  of  the  Quin- 
quennial Catalogue  and  the  necrological  lists.  It  is  believed  by  many 
friends  of  the  Graduate  School  that  the  interests  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation in  this  University  would  be  promoted  by  the  institution  of  a 
Society  composed  of  holders  of  the  higher  degrees  and  perhaps  other 
former  members  of  the  School,  which  should  have  its  anniversaries 
and  festivals.  And  it  need  not  be  urged  that  a  printed  catalogue 
of  these  persons,  containing  as  it  would  the  names  of  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  University,  would  serve  many 
useful  purposes. 

The  Graduate  School  is  primarily  an  institution  of  the  highest 
liberal  learning,  carrying  on  to  ampler  issues  the  work  begun  in  Col- 
lege. Indeed,  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  the  larger  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  its  chief  service  should  be  to  deepen  the  power  of  the 
traditions  connected  with  the  name  of  Harvard.  But  it  is  more  than 
this:  it  is  in  a  sense  a  Professional  School  for  independent  and 
original  workers  in  the  various  fields  of  learning  and  science  and 
for  teachers  in  colleges  and  universities.  The  Graduate  School  has 
come  into  existence  as  a  distinct  department  of  the  University  since 
the  present  system  of  the  Overseers'  Standing  Committees  was  estab- 
established;  hence  it  finds  no  recognition  by  the  Overseers  as  a 
separate  organization,  though  many  of  the  essential  phases  of  its 
work  are  duly  supervised,  —  for  example,  in  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittees on  courses  of  instruction.  There  are,  however,  aspects  of 
the  Graduate  School  and  elements  of  its  work  that  do  not  regularly 
come  under  the  review  of  the  Overseers.  A  Standing  Committee  on 
the  Graduate  School  would  have  several  interesting  and  important 
functions  to  perform  :  it  would  keep  the  Board  informed  of  the  aims, 
standards  and  achievements  of  the  School ;  among  other  things,  it 
would  strengthen  the  cause  of  higher  education  by  fostering  the 
endowment  of  research,  and  by  promoting  the  means  of  publica- 
tion ;  and  in  other  ways  it  would  see  that  in  this  department  of  its 
activity  the  University  did  not  suffer  lack. 

The  Graduate  School  has  many  problems  of  which  the  solution  has 
by  no  means  been  reached.  Professor  Peirce  has  had  the  happiness 
to  see — in  great  part  as  the  result  of  his  own  efforts — the  realization 
of  not  a  few  of  his  cherished  hopes,  but  there  are  others  yet  unf ul- 
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filled.  Among  the  matters  relating  to  the  Graduate  School,  besides 
those  already  touched  upon,  that  must  soon  engage  the  interest  and 
thought  of  the  Faculty  I  will  here  name  only  four.  (I)  The  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  Master's  degree  need  revision.  (2)  The  in- 
creasing popularity  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  (Tables 
VII,  VIII)  and  the  great  liberalization  effected  within  twenty  years 
of  the  A.B.  degree,  upon  which  the  Ph.D.  rests,  raise  the  two-fold 
question  of  the  expediency  of  perpetuating  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  (see  Professor  Peirce,  Dean's  Report  for  1894-95,  p.  112), 
and  of  the  justice  of  making  easier  the  access  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  on  the  part  of  students  who  do  not  hold  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  (3)  The  conditions  for  obtaining  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  advanced  studies  in  which  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  does  not  provide  instruction  but  which  are  systemati- 
cally pursued  in  other  Faculties  of  the  University  need  to  be  defined  j 
with  greater  precision  and  to  be  put  in  a  more  attractive  form. 
(4)  With  the  widely  expanding  range  and  development  of  the  anthro- 
pological sciences,  it  seems  imperative  —  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  has  pointed  out  —  that  some  arrangement 
should  be  made  for  giving  the  Doctor's  degree  on  lines  of  work  and 
on  combinations  of  specialities  that  have  hitherto  not  been  taken  into 
consideration  for  this  purpose. 

JOHN  HENRY  WRIGHT,  Dean. 

Notbmbbb  28,  1896. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  I  beg  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  academic  year  1895-96  :  — 

Forty-one  students  were  connected  with  the  School,  as  follows :  — 

Resident  Graduates 14        Junior  Class 8 

Senior  Class 12        Special  Students 3 

Middle  Class 4 

Of  the  Senior  Class,  six  were  graduates  of  Theological  Seminaries. 
The  whole  number  of  such  graduates  was  thus  twenty.  Twenty 
Colleges  were  represented  as  follows :  — 

Allegheny 1  University  of  Minnesota    .   . 

Bethany 1  University  of  New  York    .   . 

Bowdoin 2  College  of  New  Jersey  .   .   . 

Coe 1        Oberlin 

Cornell 2        Ohio  State 

Dickinson 1        Ohio  Wesleyan , 

Elon 1        Sonle 

Harvard 11        Toronto  University 

Iowa 4        Williams 

McGill  University 1        Yale 

Eight  Theological  Seminaries  were  represented,  namely :  — 

Andover 8  Meadville 6 

Boston 2  Presbyterian  Coll.  of  Montreal  2 

Hamilton 1  Union 1 

Harvard 4  Yale 1 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  School  during  the 
past  year  was  the  raising  of  the  fee  for  instruction  to  an  equality 
with  that  of  the  other  Cambridge  departments  of  the  University,  the 
change  to  go  into  effect  next  year.  Up  to  1858-59  there  was  in  the 
School  no  separate  charge  for  tuition,  that  fee  and  room  rent  being 
united  in  the  bills.  At  the  date  named  the  present  fee  of  $50  was 
established. 

The  question  as  to  the  raising  of  the  fee  has  been  discussed  in  the 
Faculty  for  some  years ;  and,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  by  no 
other  question  has  the  Faculty  been  so  divided.  Reasons  that 
seemed  weighty  were  urged  both  for  and  against  the  change.     One 
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of  the  reasons  urged  against  it  was  based  upon  the  nature  of  the 
competition  to  which  the  School  is  exposed.  Almost  all  the  other 
Theological  Seminaries  in  the  country  furnish  both  tuition  and  rooms 
free  of  expense,  except  some  slight  charge  for  the  care  of  the  latter. 
In  addition  to  this,  these  other  Schools,  representing  for  the  most 
part  special  theological  or  denominational  interests  are  believed  by 
many  to  give  to  their  graduates  distinct  advantages  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  a  settlement.  The  fact  that  fees  have  been  raised  in  other 
departments  of  the  University  with  little,  if  any,  loss  of  pupils,  per- 
haps even  with  a  gain,  furnishes  no  indication  that  this  will  be  the 
case  with  the  Divinity  School,  because  in  them  the  diploma  has  been 
regarded  as  a  help  in  opening  a  career;  while  in  the  case  of  the 
Divinity  School  many  students  fear  that  a  connection  with  it  would 
be  a  hindrance.  The  statistics  given  in  my  last  report  would  show 
that  this  fear  has  little,  if  any,  foundation  in  fact;  yet  it  is  not 
strange  that  it  should  still  exist.  Besides  this  competition  with 
other  seminaries,  the  School  is  exposed  to  a  certain  competition  from 
the  side  of  the  Graduate  School,  in  which  nearly  all  Divinity  School 
courses  may  be  taken  and  counted  for  a  degree  by  men  who  may 
for  any  reason  prefer  to  be  registered  in  that  department  of  the 
University.  Other  arguments  against  the  change  were  also  urged ; 
but  I  refer  to  the  competition  that  the  School  must  meet,  in  order  to 
show  that  the  change  is  a  graver  matter  than  it  might  at  first  appear. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  urged  that  the  School  would  be  more 
respected  and  the  students  would  have  more  self  respect,  if  the  same 
price  were  paid  in  it  as  in  the  College,  the  Scientific  School,  the 
Graduate  School,  and  the  Law  School.  It  was  thought  that  the 
ministry  had  suffered  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  in  its  character,  from  the  fact  that  theological  seminaries 
have  been  conducted  on  an  elemosynary  system.  It  was  thought 
that  some  students,  who  would  not  otherwise  enter  the  School  or  the 
ministry,  might  be  attracted  to  them  if  they  knew  that  they  would 
pay  their  way  in  a  manly  fashion  as  in  preparation  for  other  pro- 
fessions. One  thing  was  very  clear,  namely,  that  two  institutions 
so  closely  united  as  the  Graduate  School  and  the  Divinity  School, 
the  courses  of  each  being  open  to  some  extent  to  the  students  of  the 
other,  would  not  be  conducted  under  different  systems  of  charges  with- 
out some  friction.  Such  friction  in  a  small  degree  already  existed.  It 
was  felt  that  the  change  must  come  sooner  or  later,  and  that  it  might 
be  better  to  let  it  be  made  at  once.  So  far  as  the  matter  of  friction 
is  concerned  the  advantage  of  the  change  is  felt  already.  An  agree- 
ment has  been  entered  into  with  the  Administrative  Board  of  the 
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Graduate  School  according  to  which  students  who  are  graduates  of 
any  Theological  Seminary,  and  are  looking  forward  to  the  ministry 
or  to  theological  teaching,  will  be  advised  to  register  in  the  Divinity 
School. 

The  Faculty  has  considered  from  time  to  time  the  possibility  of 
allowing  certain  College  courses  to  be  counted  for  the  degree  of  B.D. 
It  has  however  been  found  very  difficult  to  determine  just  what 
courses  might  be  so  used.  Thia  difficulty  was  solved  last  year  by 
a  regulation  allowing  students  to  include  in  the  studies  offered  for 
the  degree  of  B.D.  two  College  courses,  these  to  be  selected  by  the 
students  themselves  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty.  To 
facilitate  this  arrangement  it  was  voted  to  reckon  the  work  of  the 
School  by  courses  instead  of  by  hours  as  has  been  the  custom  up 
to  this  time,  fourteen  courses  to  be  required  for  the  degree.  The 
courses  in  the  Divinity  School  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  two 
lectures  a  week. 

While  the  range  of  instruction  offered  by  the  School  has  been  thus 
enlarged  by  a  freer  use  of  the  advantages  furnished  by  the  College, 
it  has  been  also  increased  from  within  by  the  enlargement  of  its  own 
teaching  force.  Mr.  James  Hardy  Ropes  entered  last  year  upon 
his  duties  as  Instructor  in  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Interpreta- 
tion, and  has  rendered  efficient  service  in  that  department  of  study. 
Twenty  courses  and  half-courses  were  last  year  offered  by  this 
department  in  the  place  of  eight  the  year  previous.  Of  these,  eight 
were  announced  as  to  be  given  every  year.  Of  the  twelve  remaining, 
those  would  be  given  from  time  to  time  which  might  seem  best  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  students  and  the  engagements  of  the  instructors. 

The  teaching  force  of  the  School  has  been  further  enlarged  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  John  Winthrop  Platner  as  Frothingham  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Church  History.  Professor  Platner  is  a  graduate 
of  Yale  University  and  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  He 
studied  two  years  abroad  on  a  fellowship  of  that  Seminary,  and  last 
year  he  taught  very  successfully  in  the  same.  The  two  subjects 
which  Professor  Platner  is  expected  to  add  to  those  already  presented 
are  Patristic  Literature  and  the  History  of  the  Church  since  the 
Reformation. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  enlarged  opportunities  thus  offered  may  help 
the  School  better  to  meet  the  strain  which  the  raising  of  the  fee  will 
put  upon  it. 

The  introductory  lecture  at  the  opening  of  the  School  was  given 
last  year  by  Mr.  Ropes.  Its  subject  was,  Impressions  of  Theological 
Education  and  Theological  Professors  in  Germany  and  England. 
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At  the  close  of  the  year  Professor  J.  W.  Churchill  of  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  who  since  1890  has  filled  the  position  of  In- 
instructor  in  Elocution,  giving  one  day  a  week  to  this  service, 
announced  that  he  was  unable  to  continue  his  connection  with  the 
School.  In  spite  of  the  limited  time  that  could  be  allowed  for  it, 
his  teaching  was  found  by  the  students  both  interesting  and  help- 
ful, and  the  discontinuance  of  it  was  regretted. 

The  instruction  given  last  year  is  herewith  presented  in  a  tabulated 
form,  and  also  the  number  of  students,  College  and  Divinity,  who 
completed  the  work  of  each  course.  In  order  that  the  entire  range 
of  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  School  may  be  exhibited,  I  include 
in  the  statement,  courses  that  were  offered  last  year  but  not  given, 
and  also  those  that  are  announced  as  given  from  time  to  time,  though 
not  offered  last  year.     These  are  inclosed  in  brackets. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION,   1895-96. 

OLD   TESTAMENT. 

Professor  Lyon.  —  Hebrew.  —  Davidson's  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar.  Ex- 
planation of  parts  of  Genesis  and  of  the  Psalm-book.     Three  hours. 

4  Div.,  7  Col. 

Professor  Toy.  —  Hebrew  (second  course).  —  Hebrew  Grammar.  Research 
course.    Two  hours.  3  Col. 

Professor  Lton. — Jewish  Aramaic.  Kautzsch's  Biblisch-Aramaische  Gram- 
matik.  —  Interpretation  of  parts  of  Ezra,  Daniel,  and  the  Targums.  One 
hour.  2  Div.,  2  Col. 

Professor  Lton. — History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  from  the  establish- 
ment of  royalty  till  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great.     Three  hours. 

1  Div.,  53  Col. 

Professor  Tot.  —  History  of  pre-Christian  Hebrew  Literature.     Two  hours. 

8  Div. 

Professor  Tot.  —  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other 
Semitic  religions.     Two  hours.  7  Div. 

Professor  Lton.  —  [Assyrian.  Lyon's  Assyrian  Manual.  Delitzsch*s  Assyrian 
Gramma**.     Abel  and  Winekler's  Keilschrifttexte.     Two  hours  a  week.] 

Professor  Lton.  —  Assyrian  (second  course).  —  Delitzsch's  Assyrian  Grammar. 
The  Chaldean  Epic.     Letters  and  Commercial  Documents.     Two  hours. 

1  Col. 

[Research  course.  A  course  of  special  study  arranged  for  any  properly  prepared 
student.] 

Semitic  Seminary.  Subject  for  the  year :  Critical  study  of  the  Books  of  Samuel. 
One  hour.  1  Div.,  2  CoL 
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NEW  TESTAMENT. 

It  1b  the  aim  of  this  department  to  afford  a  student  not  merely  the  opportunity 
of  studying  any  portion  of  the  New  Testament  he  may  select,  but  also  of  pro- 
secuting snch  related  studies  as  are  directly  tributary  to  a  scholarly  knowledge 
of  the  sacred  volume. 

The  courses  are  distributed  into  two  series.  Series  A  consists  of  courses 
which  are  offered  annually,  viz. :  — 

Professor  Thater.  —  New  Testament  Times.  —  The  political,  social,  moral,  and 
religious  condition  of  the  world  when  Christ  appeared.     One  hour.      9  Div. 

Professor  Thater . — New  Testament  Introduction. — The  origin,  contents,  and 
history  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  together  with  the  formation  of  the 
Canon.     One  hour.  7  Div. 

Professor  Thayer.  —  Outlines  lecture  on  theological  encyclopaedia  and  litera- 
ture; the  characteristics  of  the  New  Testament  Greek;  the  Septuagint; 
textual  criticism ;  study  of  the  Gospels.    Two  hours.  10  Div. 

Mr.  Ropes.  —  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  as  contained  in  the  Parables.    One  hour. 

7  Div. 

Mr.  Ropes.  —  The  Apostolic  Age.  —  Study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Two 
hours.  5  Div 

Professor  Thater.  —  Outline  lectures  of  the  life  of  Paul.  —  Study  of  the  Four 
Great  Epistles.    Two  hours.  3  Div. 

Professor  Thater.  —  [Biblical  Interpretation.  —  Its  history,  methods,  prin- 
ciples and  their  application  in  the  study  of  difficult  and  debated  New  Testa- 
ment passages.    Two  hours.] 

Professor  Lyon.  —  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac).  Rpediger's  Chrestomathia 
Syriaca,  ed  8.    The  Peshitto  version  of  the  New  Testament.    One  hour. 

2  Div.,  3  Col. 

Series  B  comprises  courses  which  will  be  given  from  time  to  time  as  the  wishes 
of  the  students  and  the  engagements  of  the  instructors  may  determine.  The 
courses  are  sufficiently  described  by  their  titles. 

Mr.  Ropes.  —  [The  Minor  Pauline  epistles.    Two  hours.] 

Mr.  Ropes.  —  [The  Pastoral  epistles.    One  hour.] 

Mr.  Ropes.  —  The  Catholic  epistles.     One  hour.  2  Div. 

Professor  Thater.  —  [The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    Two  hours.] 

Mr.  Ropes.  —  [The  Apocalyptic  literature,  with  special  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Apocalypse.    Two  hours.] 

Professor  Thater.  —  Biblical  theology  of  the  New  Testament,  centering  upon 
the  doctrines  of  Sin  and  Redemption.    Two  hours.  2  Div. 

Professor  Thayer.  —  History  of  the  English  Bible,  with  detailed  study  of  the 
Revised  New  Testament.    One  hour.  3  Div. 

Professor  Thater.  —  [Modern  Lives  of  Christ.     One  hour  half  the  year.] 

Professor  Thayer.  —  [Biblical  geography  and  archaeology.    One  hour.] 
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Professor  Thater.  —  [Selections  from  the  Septuagint,  with  special  reference  to 
the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New.    One  hour.] 

Selections  from  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  special  interest  to  students  of  the 
New  Testament.     One  hour.     For  example :  —  4  Div. 

a.  Plutarch  on  the  Delay  of  the  Deity  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

The  correspondence  between  Pliny  and  Trajan. 

b.  Philo's  Legatio  ad  Oaium  and  In  Flaccum. 
e.  Josephus  against  Apion. 

d.  Selections  from  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New. 

e.  The  Apostolic  Fathers  (selections) . 

/.  The  early  Christian  Apologists  (selections). 

g.  Selections  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  Canon. 

Professor  Thater.  —  Advanced  study  and  research  on  such  topics  as  the  antece- 
dents and  aims  of  individual  students  may  render  advisable.  2  Div. 

The  New  Testament  Conference  met  on  the  second  and  fourth  Monday  even- 
ings of  every  month  to  hear  and  discuss  papers  upon  topics  relating  to  the  New 
Testament. 

CHURCH   HISTORY. 

Professor  Emerton.  —  The  first  eight  Christian  centuries. — The  conflict  of 
Christianity  with  Paganism.  Origin  and  development  of  the  Roman  Papacy 
to  its  alliance  with  the  Frankish  State.  The  Germanic  races  and  the  basis 
of  a  new  Christian  civilization.    Two  hours.  14  Div.,  86  Col. 

Professor  Emerton.  —  The  Middle  Ages  from  Charlemagne  to  Dante. — Forma- 
tion of  the  European  States.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  Roman  Papacy 
as  the  controlling  force  in  European  life.    Two  hours.  10  Div.,  20  Col 

Professor  Emerton.  —  [The  era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  from  the  rise  of 
Italian  Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  1350-1668.  Two 
hours.) 

Professor  Emerton.  —  [History  of  Christian  Doctrines.    Two  hours.] 

Professor  Emerton.  —  The  sources  and  history  of  the  Canon  Law,  with  a  study 
of  the  legal  foundations  of  the  Protestant  churches.     One  hour.  1  Div. 

Professor  Emerton.  —  Advanced  study  and  research  in  connection  with  the 
Seminary  in  Mediaeval  History.  Special  topic :  Relations  of  Church  and 
State.    Two  hours.  2  Div. 

COMPARATIVE  RELIGION. 

Professor  Everett.  —  Studies  in  the  Comparative  History  of  Religions,  par- 
ticularly the  Vedic  Religion,  the  Hindu  Philosophies,  Buddhism,  Mazdaism, 
and  the  Chinese  Religions.    Two  hours.  5  Div.,  11  Col. 

ETHICS. 

Professor  Peabodt.  —  The  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. — The  modern  social 
questions:  Charity,  the  Family,  Temperance,  and  various  phases  of  the 
Labor  question  in  the  light  of  ethical  theory.  —  Lectures,  special  researches, 
and  required  reading.    Three  hours.  10  Div.,  75  Col. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL   SEMINARY. 

Professor  Peabodt.  —  Subject  for  the  year:  The  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
social  order.  10  Div.,  2  Col. 

THEOLOGY. 

Professor  Everett.  —  Systematic  Theology  begun.  The  psychological  basis  of 
religious  faith.     One  hour.  7  Div.,  10  Col. 

Professor  Everett.  —  Systematic  Theology  continued.  The  content  of  Chris- 
tian faith.  An  elaborate  essay  on  some  theological  subject  is  expected 
from  each  student  taking  this  course.    Three  hours.  12  Div.,  1  Col. 

HOMILETICS  AND   PASTORAL  CARE. 

Mr.  Hale.  —  The  structure  and  analysis  of  sermons.  Private  criticism.  Gen- 
eral exercise.  3  Div. 

Professor  Peabodt.  — Each  student  writes  six  sermons  during  the  year,  three  of 
which  are  preached  before  the  two  upper  classes  and  criticised  by  students 
and  instructor ;  the  rest  are  criticised  privately,  both  as  to  composition  and 
delivery,  in  preparation  for  the  public  preaching  named  below.  This  course 
may  be  taken  twice.  12  Div. 

Professor  Peabodt.  —  The  Minister  as  Pastor,  and  the  history  of  Christian 
worship.    One  hour.  4  Div. 

Professor  Peabodt.  —  [The  Minister  as  Preacher,  and  the  history  of  Christian 
preaching.] 

ELOCUTION. 

Mr.  Churchill  met  the  students,  individually  or  in  small  groups,  for  in- 
struction in  Elocution.  Mr.  Churchill  was  also  present  at  the  class  exercises 
in  Homiletics.  18  Div. 

GENERAL  EXERCISES. 

Preaching  by  students  in  the  Chapel  of  the  School,  open  to  the  public.  Once  a 
week. 

Meetings  for  Religious  Conference,  conducted  by  students.    Once  in  two  weeks. 

Evening  Prayers,  conducted  by  professors  and  students. 

The  number  of  elections  that  were  made  last  year  by  college 
students,  graduates  and  undergraduates,  of  courses  that  were  origi- 
nally designed  for  Divinity  Students  was  141.  Nineteen  elections  of 
College  courses  and  nine  of  half  courses  were  made  by  Divinity 
students ;  though  only  a  part  of  the  electives  thus  taken  were  pur- 
sued during  the  entire  year. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  the  School  held  in  June 
1888,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  catalogue  that  should, 
so  far  as  possible,  contain  the  name  of  every  person  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  School  since  its  existence  as  a  distinct  institution. 
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At  the  suggestion  of  the  Faculty,  this  committee,  having  carried  the 
work  as  far  as  it  could  be  advantageously  done  by  them,  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  Librarian.  He  and  his  assistants  have  given  much 
time  and  labor  to  it,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  first  edition  may  be  pub- 
lished before  the  next  Commencement.  The  work  will  still  be  far 
from  completed.  Indeed,  completed,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  it  can  never  be.  It  will,  however,  be  found  extremely  useful 
even  in  its  imperfect  state ;  and  its  publication  will  make  further 
advance  easier. 

During  the  year  October  1st,  1895,  to  September  30,  1896,  there 
were  added  to  the  Divinity  Library  356  volumes  and  5  pamphlets, 
by  purchase,  and  303  volumes  and  261  pamphlets,  by  gift.  There 
were  sold  as  duplicates  53  volumes.  October  1st,  1896,  there  were 
in  the  Library  27,107  volumes  and  5,541  pamphlets. 

During  the  year  there  were  1,091  titles  catalogued  in  the  author 
catalogue;  and  253  in  the  subject  catalogue.  These  numbers  are 
much  smaller  than  usual.  This  decrease  was  in  part  owing  to  the 
illness  and  death  of  one  who  had  been  a  faithful  and  interested 
Assistant  in  the  Library  for  several  years,  and  to  the  time  which 
elapsed  before  her  successor  was  appointed ;  but  it  is  more  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  time  of  the  assistants  has  been  taken  for  another 
work,  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  catalogue  of 
the  Alumni. 

In  each  of  my  reports  for  the  last  few  years,  I  have  called  atten- 
tion to  a  marked  increase  in  the  use  of  the  Library  over  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  I  have  this  year  to  record  a  similar  increase.  The 
Librarian  reports  that  from  October  1st,  1895,  to  September  30, 
1896,  there  were  borrowed  from  the  stack  for  home  use  2,045 
volumes,  and  for  hall  use  692  volumes ;  and  from  the  reserve  books 
for  over-night  use  780  volumes.  Each  of  these  numbers  shows  an 
increase  over  those  of  the  year  preceding.  The  aggregate  being  15 
per  cent,  larger,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  falling  off  of  16 
per  cent,  in  the  number  of  students. 

C.  C.  EVERETT,  Dean. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my  report  upon  the  Law 
School  for  the  academic  year  1895-96. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  School,  during  the 
last  twenty-seven  years,  in  the  number  of  students,  the  number  and 
percentage  of  college  graduates,  and  in  the  number  of  colleges  rep- 
resented by  their  graduates.  The  figures  of  the  current  year  will 
be  increased  by  later  entries. 


Year. 

Whole 

No.  of 

Students. 

Total  of 

College 

Graduates. 

Harvard 
Gradu- 
ates. 

Graduates 

of  other 

Colleges. 

Non- 
Gradu- 
ates. 

Per  cent,  of 

College 
Graduates. 

No.  of  Col- 
leges  rep- 
resented. 

1870-71 

165 

77 

27 

50 

88 

47 

27 

1871-72 

188 

70 

34 

36 

68 

51 

25 

1872-78 

117 

66 

34 

32 

51 

56 

25 

1873-74 

141 

86 

49 

87 

55 

61 

25 

1874-75 

144 

82 

63 

19 

62 

67 

18 

1875-76 

173 

98 

60 

33 

80 

64 

25 

1876-77 

199 

11-6 

74 

42 

83 

'8 

30 

1877-78 

196 

121 

80 

41 

75 

62 

30 

1878-79 

169 

109 

71 

38 

60 

64 

24 

1879-80 

177 

118 

90 

28 

59 

66 

20 

1880-81 

161 

112 

82 

30 

49 

70 

19 

1881-82 

161 

99 

66 

33 

62 

61 

22 

1882-88 

138 

93 

58 

35 

45 

67 

32 

1883-84 

150 

105 

75 

80 

45 

70 

25 

1884-85 

156 

122 

85 

37 

34 

78 

31 

1885-86 

158 

122 

83 

39 

36 

77 

29 

1886-87 

188 

148 

88 

55 

45 

76 

34 

1887-88 

225 

158 

102 

56 

67 

70 

32 

1888-89 

225 

158 

105 

53 

67 

70 

82 

1889-90 

262 

189 

122 

67 

73 

72 

41 

1890-91 

285 

200 

135 

65 

85 

70 

33 

1891-92 

370 

257 

140 

117 

113 

69 

48 

1892-93 

405 

266 

132 

134 

139 

66 

54 

1893-94 

367 

279 

129 

150 

88 

76 

56 

1894-95 

413 

310 

139 

171 

103 

75 

74 

1895-96 

475 

880 

171 

209 

95 

80 

82 

1896-97 

476 

399 

185 

214 

77 

84 

80 

The  percentage  of  college  graduates  in  the  School  may  not  unfairly 
be  put  at  87  by  reckoning  with  the  Harvard  graduates  seventeen 
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Harvard  College  Seniors  who,  having  anticipated  nearly  all  the 
work  of  their  senior  year,  are  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  College, 
and  registered  in  the  Law  School. 

Although  the  total  number  of  students  now  in  the  School  exceeds 
by  eleven  the  number  at  the  corresponding  time  last  year,  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  new  entries,  as  appears  from  the 
following  table :  — 


Year. 

Entries  of 
all  kinds. 

Graduates 
of  Colleges. 

Hai-yard 
Graduates. 

Graduates 
of  other 
Colleges. 

Harrard 
College 
Seniors. 

Non- 
Graduates. 

1895-96.    .   . 
1o9d-97  .    •    ■ 

240 
208 

186 
169 

74 
74 

112 
95 

18 
17 

86 
22 

The  f  alling-off  in  the  number  of  new  entries  is  the  natural  and 
expected  result  of  our  new  rules  of  admission.  Formerly  any  one 
might  be  admitted  as  a  regular  student  and  candidate  for  a  degree, 
who  passed  the  admission  examination  in  Latin,  French,  and  Black- 
stone.  Now,  one  passing  these  examinations  is  registered  as  a 
special  student.  To  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  one  must  be 
a  graduate  of  a  college  of  high  grade  or  must  be  qualified  to  enter 
the  Senior  Class  of  Harvard  College.  Special  students,  however, 
are  not  altogether  precluded  from  obtaining  the  degree  of  LL.B.  If 
they  reside  three  years  at  the  School,  and  obtain  an  average  mark 
within  five  per  cent,  of  that  required  for  the  honor  degree,  they 
become  alumni  of  the  School.  The  object  of  the  new  rule  is  to 
exclude  those  who  have  neither  a  collegiate  training  nor  unusual 
ability. 

In  thus  becoming  a  graduate  department  the  Law  School  has 
followed  the  precedent  set  by  the  Divinity  School  some  years  ago, 
and  is,  in  turn,  to  be  followed  by  the  Medical  School  after  the  year 
1900.  As  there  are,  therefore,  already  three,  and  soon  will  be  four 
graduate  departments  in  the  University,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Department  which  recommends  students  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  and  Doctor  of  Science,  may  receive  some  more  distinctive 
name  than  its  present  one  of  "Graduate  School."  This  designation, 
which  was  altogether  fitting  when  first  given,  now  conveys  an  impli- 
cation not  quite  just  to  the  other  graduate  departments. 

The  table  on  p.  151  exhibits  the  representation  in  the  School,  since 
1870-71,  of  the  twelve  colleges  which  have  been  its  principal  con- 
tributors. 
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The  table  on  pp.  152,  153  gives  the  courses  of  study  and  instruc- 
tion during  the  year,  the  text-books  used,  the  number  of  exercises 
per  week  in  each  course,  and  the  number  of  students  who  offered 
themselves  for  examination  in  each  course  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

During  the  year  8,228  volumes  and  104  pamphlets  have  been  added 
to  the  library.  The  increasing  revenue  of  the  School  has  permitted 
an  average  annual  expenditure  of  more  than  $6,000  for  the  last  six 
years.  The  library  contained,  September  1,  1896,  about  88,000 
volumes  and  4,800  pamphlets. 

JAMES  BARB  AMES,  Dean. 


THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

To  the  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report  upon  the  Medical  School  for  the  academic 
year  1895-96 :  — 

The  first  class  to  graduate  under  the  required  four  years'  course  of 
instruction  graduated  on  Commencement,  June,  1896,  and  numbered 
101,  of  whom  35  received  the  degree  cum  laude.  Sixteen  received 
the  degree  of  the  old  three  years'  course,  having  entered  the  School 
before  the  change  in  the  length  of  the  course  was  made.  A  few 
students  still  remain  who  can,  if  they  so  desire,  receive  this  degree. 

At  the  entrance  examination  in  June  either  French  or  German  was 
required  for  the  first  time  as  one  of  the  subjects. 

With  a  view  of  still  further  raising  the  standard  of  medical  educa- 
tion in  the  School,  the  Faculty  decided  that  in  and  after  June,  1901, 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  Medical  School  must  present  a 
degree  in  Arts,  Literature,  Philosophy,  Science  or  Medicine  from  a 
recognized  college  or  scientific  school,  with  the  exception  of  such 
persons,  of  suitable  age  and  attainments,  as  may  be  admitted  by  a 
special  vote  of  the  Faculty  in  each  case.  All  candidates,  whether 
presenting  a  degree  or  not,  are  required  to  satisfy  the  Faculty  that 
they  have  had  a  course  in  theoretical  and  descriptive  (inorganic) 
Chemistry  and  qualitative  analysis  sufficient  to  fit  them  to  pursue  the 
courses  given  at  the  Medical  School.  It  was  also  decided  that  after 
January,  1896,  a  special  fee  of  $20  should  be  charged  all  students 
who  are  obliged  to  make  up  a  condition  in  General  Chemistry  after 
entering  the  Medical  School. 

The  only  change  made  in  the  requirements  for  a  degree  was  in  the 
department  of  Clinical  Medicine.  Each  student  is  required  to  hand 
in  written  clinical  reports  on  four  cases  which  have  been  placed 
under  his  care  by  the  professors  in  this  department. 

On  December  24th,  a  gift  of  $5000  was  received  from  Mr.  Town- 
send  W.  Thorndike  to  found  the  William  H.  Thorndike  Prize  fund, 
from  the  interest  of  which  fund  a  prize  of  two  hundred  dollars  should 
be  given  annually  to  the  author  of  the  best  essay  on  some  subject  in 
any  branch  of  Surgery.  The  students  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  and  graduates  of  under  five  years'  standing  of  any  recognized 
medical  school  are  eligible    in  competition    for  it.     The    judges 
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selected  for  the  first  competition  were  Drs.  A.  T.  Cabot,  E.  H. 
Bradford,  and  H.  L.  Burrell. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  was  assigned 
for  the  use  of  a  branch  of  the  Harvard  Cooperative  Society.  The 
establishment  here  of  this  branch  of  the  Society  has  proved  of  great 
convenience  to  the  students,  and  the  results  show  that  it  has  been 
very  successful,  so  far  as  the  Society  is  concerned. 

The  annual  reception  given  by  the  Faculty  to  the  Instructors  of 
the  School,  the  Committee  to  Visit  the  School,  the  Officers  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  the  Superintendents  of  the  Hospitals  at  which 
clinical  instruction  is  given,  and  the  medical  members  of  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  the  University  was  held  Wednesday  evening, 
October  30,  and  was  fully  attended. 

Building.  —  During  the  summer  the  whole  building  was  wired  for 
the  general  use  of  electric  lighting,  at  an  expense  of  $2500.  The 
electric  illumination  for  the  microscope,  particularly  when  immersion 
lenses  are  required,  is  pronounced  by  the  professors  in  the  patho- 
logical department  to  be  far  superior  to  illuminating  gas,  about  one 
third  better  light  being  given  than  by  the  Welsbach  gas  lamp. 

The  ventilation  of  the  large  demonstration  room  in  the  upper  story 
of  the  Sears  building  has  been  much  improved  by  placing  four  large 
rotary  cowls  upon  the  ventilators. 

Great  improvement  in  the  heating  apparatus  has  been  made  by 
substituting  gold  pin  radiators  for  the  old  steam  pipes  in  the  large 
stacks  from  which  the  indirect  heat  is  obtained.  By  this  change  the 
returns  gravitate  directly  into  the  boiler,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity 
of  pumping  the  condensed  steam  back  into  the  boiler.  A  better  cir- 
culation is  also  obtained,  and  the  ventilation  of  the  building  at  night 
is  improved. 

A  concrete  sidewalk  on  the  south  side  of  the  building  and  yard  has 
been  laid  for  the  use  of  bicycles,  which  were  formerly  apt  to  be 
injured  by  broken  glass  and  other  sharp  substances  in  the  alley 
between  the  buildings  of  the  Athletic  Club  and  the  Medical  School. 

Extensive  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Physiological  Labora- 
tory with  a  view  of  increasing  the  facilities  for  laboratory  instruction 
in  that  department.  The  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  Physio- 
logical Library  has  been  added  to  the  students'  laboratory,  the 
library  has  been  changed  to  the  rooms  formerly  used  as  mechanic's 
rooms,  and  the  mechanic's  rooms  moved  to  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  laboratory  which  was  formerly  used  as  an  operating  room. 

Chemical  Department.  —  The  instruction  was  practically  the  same 
as  during  the  previous  year,  except  that  each  student  was  given  in 
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the  laboratory  thorough  instruction  in  the  clinical  examination  of 
blood.  He  was  required  to  make  his  own  collection  and  cover-glass 
preparation,  estimate  the  haemoglobin,  count  the  red  and  white  cor- 
puscles, and  make  the  differential  count  of  the  leucocytes. 

The  class  was  a  very  large  one  and  the  laboratory  was  greatly 
overcrowded. 

Anatomy. — The  impossibility  of  properly  covering  the  whole  of 
Anatomy  in  one  year  has  lead  to  the  breaking  down  of  any  sharp 
distinction  between  the  subject  matter  of  the  two  years ;  and  as  all 
anatomy  is  now  taught  more  or  less  topographically,  there  is  less 
reason  for  preserving  the  name  of  "  topographical"  for  any  part  of 
the  course.  In  the  second  year,  however,  more  attention  is  paid  to 
pointing  out  practical  applications,  and  the  live  model  is  more  freely 
used.  The  discipline  of  the  dissecting  room  is  excellent,  and  there 
is  a  parallel  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  work. 

Physiology.  — The  working  time  of  the  teachers  in  this  department 
has  been,  during  the  past  year,  interfered  with  by  the  unfortunate 
agitation  of  the  vivisection  question  which  has  forced  them  to  attend 
legislative  hearings  in  defence  of  their  right  to  study  and  teach  their 
science.  In  order  that  the  question  might  be  fairly  presented  to  the 
medical  profession  as  well  as  to  the  general  public,  Professor  Bow- 
ditch  made  "  The  advancement  of  medicine  by  research  "  the  subject 
of  the  annual  discourse  which  he  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  June  last. 

Professor  Bowditch  has  also  during  the  past  year  completed  the 
chapter  on  the  sense  of  vision  in  the  recently  published  "  American 
Text-Book  of  Physiology. 

Every  student  has  been  required  to  perform  fifteen  experiments  in 
experimental  physiology,  on  decapitated  frogs,  embracing  many  of 
the  fundamental  phenomena  of  nerve  and  muscle,  the  influence  of  the 
vagus  nerve  upon  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  vaso  motor  function 
of  the  spinal  cord,  reflex  action,  the  filtration  of  the  blood  and  the 
coagulation  of  its  plasma,  etc. 

An  elective  course  in  experimental  physiology,  also  on  decapi- 
tated frogs,  has  been  given  to  four  sections,  each  working  about  forty 
hours.  The  physiology  of  muscle,  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the 
peripheral  nerves,  the  heart,  the  pulse,  the  graphic  method,  etc., 
were  here  studied,  the  students  doing  ail  the  experimental  work 
themselves. 

Considerable  changes  have  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
rooms,  with  the  result  of  greatly  increasing  the  library  accommoda- 
tions and  doubling  the  space  given  over  to  experimental  work  by 
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first  year  students,  without  lessening  the  accommodation  for  ad- 
vanced workers. 

Asst.  Professor  W.  T.  Porter,  continuing  his  study  of  the  results 
of  closure  of  the  coronary  arteries  on  the  beat  of  the  heart,  has  pub- 
lished on  this  subject  the  following  papers  :  — 

1.  Weiteres  iiber  den  Verschluss  der  Coronarartien  ohne  mechanische 
Verletzung.     Centralblatt  fur  Physiologic,  1896,  pp.  641-647. 

2.  Further  researches  on  the  Closure  of  the  Coronary  Arteries.  The 
Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  1896,  I,  pp.  46-70. 

He  has  also  published  curves  of  the  pressure  in  the  heart  recorded 
by  a  new  method,  believed  to  give  for  the  first  time  a  record  of  the 
higher  pressures  in  the  ventricle  free  from  inertia  errors. 

3.  A  new  Method  for  the  Study  of  the  Intra  Cardiac  Pressure  Curve. 
The  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  1896,  I,  pp.  296-303. 

He  has  discovered  that  stimulation  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve 
diminishes  the  supply  of  blood  which  passes  through  the  substance 
of  the  heart  muscle  and  on  which  the  work  of  the  heart  depends. 

4.  Vaso-motor  Nerves  of  the  Heart.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  1896,  CXXXIV,  pp.  39-40. 

He  has  published  further  a  discussion  on 

5.  The  use  of  Anthropometrical  Measurements  in  Schools.  The  Edu- 
cational Review,  February,  1896. 

Under  his  direction  the  following  special  studies  on  the  whplly 
isolated  heart  have  been  made  by  medical  students :  — 

1.  By  Mr.  G.  B.  Magrath,  on  the  relation  of  the  Volume  of  the 
■Coronary  Circulation  to  the  Frequency  of  Ventricular  Contraction  in  the 
Isolated  Heart  of  the  Cat. 

2.  By  Mr.  H.  Kennedy,  on  the  relation  of  the  Blood  Flow  through  the 
Coronary  Arteries  to  the  Force  of  Ventricular  Contraction  in  the  Isolated 
Heart  of  the  Cat. 

The  results  of  these  investigations,  combined  in  one  paper,  are 
now  in  press. 

Professor  Porter  has  also  written  the  chapters  on  The  Inervation 
of  the  Heart,  The  Nutrition  of  the  Heart,  and  The  Inervation  of  the 
Blood-vessels,  in  the  American  Text-Book  of  Physiology,  1896. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Locke,  Instructor  in  Physiology,  has  contributed  the 
investigation  of  the  influence  of  various  chemical  agencies  on  volun- 
tary muscle.     Some  of  his  results  were  embodied  in  a  paper  which 
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was  read  before  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences  (Journal  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences,  No.  I,  January,  1896). 

He  has  also  prepared  for  publication  in  The  Journal  of  Experi- 
mental Medicine,  the  results  of  an  earlier  investigation  on  the  action 
of  ether  on  the  form  of  contraction  of  muscles  under  the  influence  of 
veratrine,  physiological  salt-solution,  and  dehydration,  and  also  a 
discussion  of  the  real  nature  of  positive  kathodic  polarization  of 
voluntary  muscle.  A  preliminary  note  on  these  subjects  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Physiological  Society, 
Science,  January  24,  1896,  p.  117. 

Experimental  Pharmacology. — In  the  beginning  of  the  School 
year  1895-96,  Dr.  F.  Pfaff  was  occupied  with  the  analyses  of  the 
poisonous  oil  of  rhus  toxicodendron  and  rhus  venenata.  At  the 
meeting  in  December,  1895,  of  the  American  Physiological  Society, 
in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Pfaff  read  a  paper  on  the  results  obtained  in  this 
research. 

With  Mr.  A.  W.  Balch,  a  student  in  the  Medical  School,  Dr.  Pfaff 
had  in  the  meantime  commenced  also  to  study  the  pharmacology  of 
corn  smut. 

Early  in  January,  1896,  both  these  investigations  had  to  be  laid 
aside,  as,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  H.  H.  A.  Beach,  the  unusual 
opportunity  was  offered  for  the  study  of  the  action  of  cholagogues  on 
the  human  subject.  A  patient  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospi- 
tal upon  whom  Dr.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  had  operated,  discharged  all  her 
bile  through  a  biliary  fistula,  no  bile  reaching  the  intestines.  Dr. 
Pfaff  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Balch  determined  in  this  patient  first  the 
normal  flow  of  bile  during  three  consecutive  days,  and  afterwards  the 
action  of  human  bile,  salol,  corrosive  sublimate,  ox  bile,  calomel  and 
a  mixture  of  pure  bile  salts  upon  the  biliary  secretion.  The  observa- 
tion on  the  patient  extended  over  97  days,  during  which  time  all  the 
bile  discharged  by  the  patient  was  collected  and  analyzed. 

The  results  of  this  experimental  research  are  embodied  in  a  paper 
entitled  "An  experimental  investigation  of  some  of  the  conditions 
influencing  the  secretion  and  composition  of  bile,"  which  is  now  in 
press. 

Embryological  Department. — The  collection  of  preparations  for 
class  instruction  has  been  extended  and  improved  and  now  numbers 
over  6000.  The  collection  of  serial  sections  of  embryos  has  been 
begun,  and  valuable  material  for  extending  it  was  collected  in  the 
spring  at  Lake  Oconomowoc  by  Dr.  Schaper,  who  received  special 
leave  of  absence  for  the  expedition.  By  the  generosity  of  friends, 
$925  were  subscribed  for  the  use  of  the  department,  which  without 
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this  assistance  would  have  been  unable  to  give  even  its  routine 
instruction  satisfactorily.  The  amount  received  has  made  it  possible 
not  only  to  meet  pressing  requirements  of  the  class  room,  but  also  to 
purchase  an  incubator  and  other  much  needed  apparatus. 

Dr.  Minot  has  designed,  with  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Edward 
Bausch,  a  new  microtome,  to  which  the  name  of  "  Precision  Micro- 
tome "  has  been  given,  and  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  cut  sections  with 
greater  accuracy  than  has  heretofore  been  possible.  Dr.  Minot  has 
also  designed  a  new  form  of  microtome  knife  which  can  be  easily  and 
perfectly  sharpened,  thus  obviating  the  most  serious  difficulty  of  sec- 
tion cutting.  Brief  accounts  of  these  instruments  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  de  Biologie,  of  Paris,  and  by  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

The  following  articles  have  been  completed  and  in  part  pub- 
lished:— 

Professor  Minot,  on  Heredity  and  Rejuvenation.  American  Naturalist* 
XXX  1-9,  89-101. 

The  Microscopical  Study  of  Living  Matter.  The  North  American 
Review.     May,  1896. 

The  Original  Type  of  Vertebrate  Development.  Proc.  British  Asso. 
Adv.  Set.     1896. 

The  Theory  of  Panplasm.     Proc.  British  Asso.  Adv.  Sri.     1896. 

The  Olfactory  Lobes.     Proc.  British  Asso.  Adv.  Sri.     1896. 

Dr.  A.  Schaper.  Ueber  die  sogenannten  Epithelkoerper  (Glandul®- 
parathyreoideae)  in  der  seitlichen  Nachbarschaft  der  Schilddriise 
und  der  Umgebung  ker  Arteria  carotis  der  Sanger  und  des  Mens- 
chen.     Arch,  fur  mikr.  Anat.     1896. 

Die  friihesten  Differenzirungsvorgange  im  Centralnervensystem  und 
die  Entwicklung  der  "  Neuroblasten  "  und  ••  Spongioblasten."  To 
be  published  in  Anat.  Anaz.     1896. 

Uber  ein  tonsillenahnliches  Organ  in  dem  cardialem  Abschnitt  des 
Oesophagus  des  Java-Affen,  nebst  einigen  histologischen  Bemer- 
kungen  uber  den  Oesophagus  anderer  Sauger  und  des  Menschen. 
To  be  published  in  Anat.  Am.     1896. 

Dr.  A.  Schaper  designed  an  apparatus  for  the  application  of 
electrical  currents  to  microscopical  preparations,  which  is  manufac- 
tured by  W.  Zimmermann,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Museum.  —  The  appointment  of  a  permanent  Committee  of  the 
Faculty  on  the  Warren  Museum  has  been  of  decided  advantage. 
Through  their  representation  a  regular  servant  has  been  employed, 
and  by  this  means  a  thorough  renovation  of  the  cases  and  remount- 
ing of  many  of  the  specimens  has  been  possible,  and  it  is  now  hoped 
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that  all  the  specimens  will  soon  be  placed  in  a  condition  worthy  of 
the  collection. 

With  the  advice  of  the  Committee  a  large  number  of  old  specimens 
have  been  destroyed,  thus  relieving  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
shelves  and  making  a  rearrangement  of  the  specimens  possible. 
This  work,  together  with  a  card  index,  is  still  going  on  and  the  old 
labels  are  being  replaced  by  typewritten  ones. 

A  material  increase  both  in  the  number  of  specimens  and  of  their 
use  by  the  students  has  been  noted  through  the  year.  As  the  ser- 
vant is  present  all  day  in  the  room,  it  is  now  possible  to  allow  the 
students  free  access  at  all  hours. 

Bacteriological  Department. — This  department  has  been  carried 
on  upon  about  the  same  lines  as  for  several  years.  The  especial 
point  of  interest  was  the  fact  that  the  first  fourth-year  class  under 
the  required  four  years'  course  had  an  opportunity  of  electing  the 
subject.  Twenty-five  out  of  eighty-four  did  so,  and  should  there  be 
any  great  increase  in  the  future  in  the  number  of  those  electing  this 
study,  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  laboratory  will  be  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  prosecution  of  original  work  by  the  members  of  the 
laboratory  staff  or  such  graduate  students  as  can  be  given  places. 
If  the  number  of  students  desiring  to  take  up  this  subject  continues 
to  be  as  great,  some  measure  of  relief  from  this  overcrowding  must 
be  taken. 

Hygiene. — Dr.  Charles  Harrington  has  concluded  a  series  of 
experiments  on  the  action  of  several  of  the  chemical  food  preserva- 
tives on  the  system.  Several  interesting  results  have  been  observed 
and  further  experiments  based  on  these  results  are  in  progress.  Dr. 
Harrington  has  also  investigated  various  liquid  malt  extracts  now  in 
the  market,  and  has  demonstrated  that  all  are  only  more  or  less  strong 
beers  and  porters  devoid  of  diastasic  properties,  and  hence  not  true 
malt  extracts.  He  has  also  investigated  certain  popular  lithia  waters 
and  shown  that  their  action  is  due  to  the  quantity  of  water  itself 
ingested  and  not  to  the  lithia  that  they  are  supposed  to  contain. 
The  results  of  the  two  latter  investigations  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer. 

Pathological  Department.  —  Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
department  during  the  past  year  which  it  is  believed  will  increase  its 
efficiency.  Dr.  F.  B.  Mallory  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor. Dr.  J.  H.  Wright  resigned  his  position  as  assistant  during 
the  second  half  of  the  academic  year  in  order  to  visit  European 
laboratories,  preparatory  to  the  assumption  of  his  duties  as  Path- 
ologist to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  Director  of  its 
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newly  erected  laboratory  of  Clinical  Pathology.  In  Jane  he  was 
appointed  Instructor  in  Pathology  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 
Dr.  E.  W.  Taylor  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  Neuropathology. 
Dr.  £.  H.  Nichols  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Curry  have  been  made  Assistants 
in  Pathology. 

The  only  change  in  the  course  of  instruction  has  been  that  of 
required  attendance  at  the  autopsies  held  at  the  City  and  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospitals,  in  place  of  one  of  the  weekly  demonstrations 
at  the  Medical  School.  It  is  believed  that  the  change  will  prove  of 
great  value,  and  that  better  instruction  in  the  performance  of  autop- 
sies can  be  given,  and  the  students  will  study  the  lesions  in  more 
immediate  relation  with  the  clinical  phenomena  of  disease.  The 
other  demonstration  hour  at  the  School  is  still  retained. 

The  facilities  of  the  department  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
construction  of  the  new  laboratories  at  the  City  and  Massachusetts 
General  Hospitals. 

During  the  year  the  interest  in  pathological  work  has  continued 
unabated.  The  opportunities  for  study  have  been  fully  used,  largely 
by  graduates  in  Medicine.  All  of  the  sixteen  available  places  in  the 
School  laboratory  have  been  occupied  most  of  the  time.  In  the  second 
term  Professor  Councilman,  assisted  by  Drs.  Mallory  and  Nichols, 
gave  a  course  of  demonstration  lectures  on  topics  connected  with 
Surgical  Pathology  to  a  limited  number  of  surgeons.  Of  the  gradu- 
ate courses  offered  during  the  winter,  Dr.  Wright's  was  attended  by 
five  and  Dr.  Taylor's  by  fifteen.  The  advantages  of  the  very  com- 
plete course  given  by  Dr.  Taylor  are  more  appreciated,  and  all  of 
the  places  at  his  disposal  have  been  occupied.  It  is  of  interest  that 
the  number  of  applicants  for  Dr.  Mallory's  summer  course  in  Patho- 
logical Technique  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  number  it  was 
possible  to  accommodate.  During  the  second  half-year  Dr.  Taylor 
gave  a  course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  to  the  second  class  on 
the  special  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System. 

During  the  year  Dr.  Mallory  has  continued  his  investigations  of 
the  staining  peculiarities  of  neuroglia  fibres.  He  will  soon  publish, 
in  connection  with  Dr.  Wright,  a  book  on  Pathological  Technique. 

The  following  publications  from  the  department  have  appeared  or 
been  accepted  for  publication  during  the  past  year :  — 

Dr.  W.  T.  Councilman.  —  A  Study  of  the  Pathological  Lesions  in 
Nephritis. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Councilman  and  Dr.  F.  B.  Mallory.  — A  Study  of  Lesions 
in  Selected  Autopsies. 
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Dr.  J.  H.  Wright.  —  1.  Adenocarcinoma  of  the  Pancreas  Producing 
Multiple  Strictures  ol  the  Intestine.  —  2.  The  Histological  Lesions  of 
Acute  Glanders  in  Man  and  of  Experimental  Glanders  in  the  Guinea  Fig. 

Dr.  £.  W.  Taylor.  — Two  cases  of  Brain  Tumor  with  Autopsies. 

Dr.  £.  H.  Nichols.  —  Compound  Separation  of  the  Epiphysis  of  the 
Femur  with  Traumatic  Cesteomyelitis. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Wentworth.  — Lumbar  Puncture. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Morse. — The  Lesions  Produced  in  the  Kidneys  by  the  In- 
jection of  the  Toxines  of  the  Staphylococcus  Aurens. 

During  the  year  the  following  course  of  free  evening  lectures 
were  given  to  medical  graduates :  — 

Oct.   10,    17.  —  Dr.  Wm.   F.  Whitney.  —  Tumors  of  Embryonic 
Origin. 

Oct.  24.  — Professor  F.  C.  Shattuck.  —  The  Signs  and  Treatment 
of  Pericarditis. 

Oct.  31.  — Dr.  Wm.  A.  Brooks,  Jr.  —  The  Influence  of  Athletics  on 
Health. 

Nov.  7,  14,  21,  28. — Professor  D.  W.  Cheever,  LL.D.  —  Abscess. 

Dec.  15,  12. — Dr.  Franklin  Dexter. — A  Glance  at  the  Structural 
Plan  of  the  Brain. 

Dec.  19,  26.  — Dr.  J.  H.  McColloh.  —  The  Relation  of  Bacteriology 
to  Preventive  Medicine. 

Jan.  2,  9. — Professor  J.  Orne  Green.  —  Otitic  Brain  Diseases , 
their  Diagnosis  and  Treatment. 

Jan.  16. — Professor  Wm.  T.  Sedgwick.  —  The  Work  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health. 

Jan.  23.  —  Dr.  Abner  Post.  — Syphilitic  Heredity. 

Jan.  30. — Asst.  Professor  E.  H.  Bradford. — Deformities  of  the 
Feet  Due  to  Improper  Shoes. 

Feb.  6.  —  Professor  A.  Lawrence  Mason. —  The  Treatment  of  Dis- 
eases by  Toxines,  Anti-Toxines,  and  Animal  Extracts. 

Feb.  13,  20.  —  Professor  W.  T.  Councilman.  —  The  Pathology  of 
some  forms  of  Renal  Disease. 

Feb.  27. — Dr.  Henry  Jackson. — Diseases  of  the  Myocardium. 

March  5,12.  —  Professor  Harold  C.  Ernst.  —  Diphtheria.     Strepto- 
coccus Antitoxins. 
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March  19,  26. — Professor  J.  Collins  Warren.  —  Tumors  of  the 
Breast. 

On  Friday  afternoons,  during  the  second  term,  the  following  lec- 
tures were  given  to  members  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes, 
and  to  physicians :  — 

Jan.  81.  —  W.  T.  Porter.  —  The  Isolation  of  the  Mammalian  Heart. 
In  the  Laboratory  of  Physiology. 

Feb.  8.  —  F.  S.  Locke.  —  The  Nutrition  of  the  Frog's  Heart.  In 
the  Laboratory  of  Physiology. 

Feb.  14.  —  E.  A.  Darling.  —  Etiology  of  Vaccinia.  In  the  Labora- 
tory of  Bacteriology. 

Feb.  21. — F.  S.  Locke. — Points  in  the  Physiology  of  Voluntary 
Muscle.     In  the  Laboratory  of  Physiology. 

Feb.  28  and  March  6  and  13. — E.  W.  Taylor.  —  The  Theory  of 
the  Neuron.     In  Lecture  Room  A. 

March  20  and  27.  —  A.  L.  T.  Schaper.  —  Histogenesis  of  the 
Central  Nervous  System.  In  the  Laboratory  of  Histology.  (In 
German). 

April  3.  —  W.  T.  Porter.  —  The  Filling  of  the  Heart.  In  the 
Laboratory  of  Physiology. 

April  10  and  17.  —  J.  W.  Wright.  —  Histogenesis  of  Tuberculosis. 
In  the  Demonstration  Room  of  the  Sears  Laboratory. 

May  1.  —  F.  B.  Mallory.  —  Theory  of  Staining.  In  the  Demon- 
stration Room  of  the  Sears  Laboratory. 

May  8.  — F.  Dexter.  —  Contribution  to  the  Anatomy  of  the  Medulla 
Oblongata  of  the  Rabbit.  In  the  room  of  the  Assistant  Professor 
of  Anatomy. 

May  15  and  22.  —  F.  Pfaff. — Diuretics  and  Heart  Poisons.  In 
the  Laboratory  of  Pharmacology. 

May  29. — C.  Harrington. — Food  Preservatives  in  Relation  to 
Health.     In  the  Laboratory  of  Hygiene. 

Scholarships.  — The  Faculty  has  decided  to  allow  students  of  the 
first  year  to  apply  for  the  Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden  Scholarship. 
Heretofore  that  scholarship  was  not  open  to  members  of  the  first 

class. 
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The  Scholarships  and  Fellowships  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Barringer  Scholarship,  No.  1,  H.  T.  Swain,         3d  Class, 

Isaac  Sweetser  Scholarship,  W.  W.  Harvey, 

Claudius  M.  Jones     "  L.  G.  Crandon, 

Barringer  "       No.  2,  6.  B.  Magrath, 

Alfred  Hosmer  Linder  Scholarship,  H.  A.  Webber, 

Faculty  Scholarship,  C.  B.  Wormellee,  2d 

"  "  R.  E.  Stevens, 

"  "  J.  S.  Moore, 

"  "  L.  H.  Ross, 

Orlando  W.  Doe  Scholarship,  F.  W.  Watkeys, 

Charles  Pratt  Strong    "  M.  Ladd, 

Cheever  "  F.  S.  Tyler, 

Hayden  "   (one  half)  £.  J.  Davis, 

Hayden  "  "  J.  W.  Thomas, 

The  George  Cheyne  Shattuck  Fellowship  was  awarded  Dr.  Alfred 
Schaper  for  the  study  of  the  morphological  and  histological  develop- 
ment of  the  cerebellum  of  the  higher  vertebrates. 

The  John  Ware  Fellowship  was  awarded  Mr.  A.  W.  Balch  for  the 
study  of  the  active  principles  and  activity  of  the  preparations  of  corn 
ergot  and  corn  silk  and  other  work  of  a  similar  character. 

The  Charles  Eliot  Ware  Fellowship  ^as  awarded  Dr.  J.  B.  Ogden 
for  the  study  of  the  causation  of  Uraemia. 

The  statistics  of  the  School  will  be  found  in  the  following  tables :  — 

COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION,  1896-96. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Anatomy.  —  Professor  T.  Dwioht,  Demonstrator  Brooks,  Instructor  Conaht, 
Assistant  Tennet,  Assistant  Brooks,  Assistant  Lund,  Assistant  C.  A.  Por- 
ter, Assistant  Bulks.    2  hours  per  week.  172  students  examined. 

Physiology.  —  Professor  H.  P.  Bowditch,  Asst.  Professor  W.  T.  Porter,  In- 
structor Locke.    8  hours  per  week.  161  students  examined. 

Histology  and  Embryology.  —  Professor  Minot,  Demonstrator  Schapbr,  In- 
structor Quihct,  Assistant  DeLub,  Assistant  Ames.    1  hour  per  week. 

167  students  examined. 
Medical  Chemistry.  —  Associate  Professor  Hills,  Assistant  Worcester,  Assist- 
ant Bacon,  Assistant  Ogden,  Assistant  Ewald.     l£  hours  per  week. 

163  students  examined. 
Hygiene.  — Instructor  Harrington.    4  hour  per  week. 

Bacteriology.  — Professor  Ernst,  Assistant  Stone,  Assistant  Coolidob,  Assist- 
ant McCollom,  Assistant  Darling.     1  hour  per  week. 

154  students  examined. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

Advanced  Anatomy.  — Professor  T.  Dwight,  Asst.  Professor  Dbxtbb.  2  boon 
per  week.  148  students  examined. 

Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy.  — Professor  Councilman,  Instructor  Mal- 
lory,  Assistant  Tatloe,  Assistant  Wright,  Assistant  Prbscott.  3  hours 
per  week.  154  students  examined. 

Clinical  Chemistry.  — Professor  Wood,  Assistant  Oodkn,  Assistant  Worcester, 
Assistant  Hewbs.     2  hours  per  week.  145  students  examined. 

Therapeutics.  —  Instructor  Harrington,  Demonstrator  Pfafp,  Assistant 
Jordan.    2  hours  per  week.  180  students  examined. 

Theory  and  Practice.  — Professor  Frrz,  Instructor  Cutler.    2  hours  per  week. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Professor  Shattuck,  Associate  Professor  Mason,  Instructor 
Gannett,  Instructor  Withinoton,  Assistant  V.  Y.  Bowditch,  Assistant 
Kniqht,  Assistant  Sears,  Instructor  Vickbrt,  Assistant  Jackson. 

8urgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. — Professor  Warren,  Professor  C.  B.  Porter, 
Instructor  Cabot,  Instructor  Mixteb,  Assistant  Watson,  Instructor  Homans, 
Instructor  Gat,  Asst.  Professor  Burrell,  Assistant  Monks,  Assistant  Scud- 
dbb,  Assistant  Lovett,  Assistant  Thorndike,  Assistant  Con  art,  Assistant 
C.  A.  Porter. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  —  Professor  Frrz,  Instructor  Cutler.  8  hours 
per  week.  101  students  examined. 

Surgery. — Professor  Warren,  Instructor  Cabot,  Assistant  Watson,  Instructor 
Mixteb,  Instructor  Gat,  Instructor  Homans.    3  hours  per  week. 

95  students  examined. 

Obstetrics.  —  Professor  W.  L.  Richardson,  Asst.  Professor  C.  M.  Green,  In- 
structor Reynolds,  Assistant  Townsend,  Assistant  Haven.  3  hours  per 
week.  91  students  examined. 

Clinical  Obstetrics.  —  Professor  W.  L.  Richardson,  Asst.  Professor  C.  M. 
Green,  Instructor  Reynolds,  Assistant  Townsend,  Assistant  Haven. 
1  hour  per  week.  91  students  examined. 

Dermatology.  —  Professor  White.     1  hour  per  week.      103  students  examined. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  —  Professor  Putnam,  Instructor  Walton, 
Instructor  Knapp.    1  hour  per  week.  93  students  examined. 

Diseases  of  Children.  —  Professor  Rotch,  Instructor  Buckingham,  Assistant 
Wbntworth,  Assistant  Craigin.    2  hours  per  week.  90  students  examined. 

Mental  Diseases.  — Lecturer  Fisher,  Instructor  Cowlbs.    1  hour  per  week. 

89  students  examined. 

Gynaecology.  —  Asst.  Professor  Davenport,  Instructor  Haven,  Assistant 
Swift,  Assistant  Reynolds.     1  hour  per  week.      89  students  examined. 


INSTRUCTION.  1H7 

FOURTH  TEAR. 

Clinical  Surgery.  —  Professor  C.  B.  Porter,  Asst.  Professor  Bubrell,  Assist- 
ant Monks,  Assistant  Lovett,  Assistant  Thobndikb,  Assistant  Conant, 
Assistant  Munbo,  Assistant  8c  udder,  Assistant  £.  W.  D wight.  2  hours 
per  week.  102  students  examined. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Professor  Shattuck,  Associate  Professor  Mason,  Instructor 
Gannett,  Instructor  Withinoton,  Assistant  V.  Y.  Bow  ditch,  Instructor 
Vickeby,  Assistant  Knight,  Assistant  Sears,  Assistant  Jackson.  8  hours 
per  week.  101  students  examined. 

Ophthalmology.  —  Professor  Wadswobth,  Assistant  Standish,  Instructor 
Cheney.     1  hour  per  week.  92  students  examined. 

Otology. — Professor  Blake,  Professor  J.  O.  Green,  Assistant  Bryant,  Assist- 
ant Crockett.     1  hour  per  week.  93  students  examined. 

Laryngology.  — Instructor  DeBlois,  Instructor  Farlow,  Instructor  Coolidoe. 
1  hour  per  week.  94  students  examined. 

Legal  Medicine.  —  Professor  Draper.    1  hour  per  week.    98  students  examined. 

Syphilis.  —  Instructor  Post.     1  hour  per  week.  95  students  examined. 

Orthopedics.  — Asst.  Professor  Bradford.     1  hour  per  week. 

92  students  examined. 

Electives. 

Ophthalmology.  —  Professor  Wadswobth,  Assistant  Standish,  Instructor 
Cheney.    2  hours  per  week. 

Otology. — Professor  Blake,  Professor  J.  O.  GrejSN,  Assistant  Bryant,  Assist- 
ant Crockett.    2  hours  per  week.  2  students  examined. 

Dermatology.  —  Professor  White.    2  hours  per  week.       19  students  examined. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  —  Professor  Putnam,  Instructor  Walton, 
Instructor  Knapp,  Instructor  Prince.     2  hour  per  week. 

8  students  examined. 

Gynaecology. — Asst.  Professor  Davenport,  Assistant  Swift,  Assistant  Reyn- 
olds, Instructor  Haven.     2  hours  per  week.  96  students  examined. 

Operative  Obstetrics.  —  Professor  W.  L.  Richardson,  Asst.  Professor  C.  M. 
Green,  Assistant  Reynolds,  Assistant  Townsbnd.     1  hour  per  week. 

61  students  examined. 

Operative  Surgery. — Professor  C.  B.  Porter,  Asst.  Professor  Burrell,  In- 
structor Mixtbb,  Assistant  Monks,  Assistant  Lovett,  Assistant  Thobn- 
dikb, Assistant  Conant,  Assistant  Scudder.     1  hour  per  week. 

20  students  examined. 

Hygiene. — Lecturer  Duroin.     1  hour  per  week.  1  student  examined. 

Bacteriology.  —  Professor  Ernst,  Assistant  Stone,  Assistant  Coolidoe,  Assist- 
ant McCollom,  Assistant  Darling.     1  hour  per  week. 

21  students  examined. 

Orthopedics.  —  Asst.  Professor  Bradford.    J  hour  per  week. 
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TABLE  I.  — GENERAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 
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Of  the  85  students  who  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  four 
years'  course,  85  received  the  degree  cum  laude. 
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In  examining  the  general  statistics  of  the  School  it  is  gratifying  to 
notice  the  steady  increase  daring  the  last  three  years  in  the  number 
of  college  graduates  among  the  new  matriculants.  In  the  year  98-94 
there  were  27%,  in  94-95,  35%,  and  in  95-96,  41%. 

Through  the  generous  gift  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  by 

Mr.  George  F.  Fabyan,  a  Professorship  of  Comparative  Pathology 

has  been  established  and  Dr.  Theobald  Smith  has  been  elected  to 

that  position. 

WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON,  Dean. 


THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL. 


To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir, — As  the  Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  upon  the  Dental  School  for  the  academic 
year  1895-96 :  — 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  year  was  103, 
divided  as  follows :  — 


Seniors 20    |    Juniors 86    |    Freshmen  . 


.47 


Nineteen  members  of  the  Senior  Class  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine  at  Commencement  in  June.  One  mem- 
ber passed  all  his  examinations,  but  being  under  age  cculd  not 
receive  the  degree  until  June  next.  Three  men  graduated  out  of 
course,  making  a  graduating  class  of  22. 

The  records  of  the  year  show  the  largest  number  of  students  in 
attendance  at  any  one  time  and  the  largest  graduating  class  within 
the  history  of  the  school. 

The  course  of  instruction  during  the  year  has  been  as  follows :  — 


Anatomy, 

Anatomy, 

Anatomy, 

Hygiene, 

Physiology, 

Physiology, 

Physiology, 

Chemistry, 

Bacteriology, 

Histology, 

Histology,  Lab.  Exercises, 

Histology,  Lab.  Exercises, 

Crown  and  Bridge  Work 
and  Metallurgy, 

Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics, 

Operative  Dentistry, 

Oral  Anatomy  and  Pysi- 
ology, 

Mechanical  Dentistry  and 
Orthodontia, 

Dental  Pathology, 

Surgical  Pathology, 

Operative  Dentistry, 

Operative  Dentistry, 

Neurology, 

Mechanical  Dentistry, 


Prof.  Dwight, 
Asst.  Prof.  Dexter, 
Dr.  Conant, 
Dr.  Harrington, 
Prof.  Bowditch, 

Asst.  Prof.  Porter, 
Prof.  Hills, 
Prof.  Ernst, 
Prof.  Minot, 
Prof.  Minot, 
Dr.  Quincy, 

Dr.  Cooke, 


60  Lectures. 

61  Lectures. 
82  Recitations. 

16  Lectures. 
98  Lectures. 
82  Recitations. 
82  Demonstrations. 
81  Lectures. 

17  Lectures. 
49  Lectures. 

128  hours. 


82  Lect.  and  Demonstrations. 


Prof.  Briggs,  82  Lectures. 

Prof.  Fillebrown,     82  Lectures. 


Prof.  Stanton, 

Prof.  Smith, 
Prof.  Bracket*, 
Dr.  Monks, 
Dr.  Clapp, 
Dr.  Potter, 
Dr.  Walton, 
Dr.  Stoddard, 


82  Lectures. 

82  Lectures. 
89  Lectures. 
10  Lectures. 

6  Lect.  and  Demonstrations. 

6  Lect.  and  Demonstrations. 

4  Lectures. 

6  Clinical  Demonstrations. 
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In  the  Infirmary  of  the  School  a  large  amount  of  work  was  done. 
The  operative  department,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Paul,  assisted 
by  Drs.  Taft,  Eddy,  Boardman,  Bradley,  Holmes,  Hopkins,  Parsons, 
and  Wyllie,  was  open  to  the  public  every  afternoon  throughout 
the  year.  Over  ten  thousand  cases  were  treated,  including  several 
surgical  operations  by  Professor  Fillebrown  for  necrosis  and  hare 
lip.  The  mechanical  department,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mori- 
arty,  assisted  by  Drs.  Oldham,  Bixby,  Eldred,  Hallett,  and  Hayden, 
was  open  to  the  public  every  morning.  Nearly  400  sets  of  artificial 
teeth  were  inserted.  Artificial  noses  were  supplied  in  cases  where 
the  natural  nose  had  been  lost  by  accident  or  disease.  Fractured 
jaws,  requiring  complicated  appliances,  were  successfuly  treated, 
and  patients  with  cleft  palate  and  incapable  of  articulate  speech  had 
their  speech  restored  and  their  appearance  greatly  improved.  In 
the  Orthodontia  Clinics,  71  cases  were  treated,  requiring  106  appli- 
ances. The  service  of  the  Infirmary  is  gratuitous,  with  the  exception 
of  small  fees  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  mor6  expensive  materials. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  several  changes  had  to  be  made  in  the 
system  of  teaching,  and  also  in  the  building,  in  order  to  provide 
properly  for  the  instruction  to  the  increased  number  of  students. 
In  the  mechanical  department  it  was  made  possible,  by  adding 
more  desks,  to  accommodate  the  two  classes  simultaneously ;  but  in 
the  operative  department  this  was  impossible  on  account  of  lack  of 
space  and  light.  This  condition  necessitated  a  division  of  the  work ; 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  Seniors  to  give  their  mornings 
to  work  in  the  chemical  laboratory  and  their  afternoons  to  work  in 
the  operative  department,  while  the  Juniors  were  assigned  to  the 
operative  department  in  the  mornings  and  to  the  mechanical  labora- 
tory in  the  afternoons. 

This  change  called  for  a  rearrangement  of  the  teaching  force,  and 
the  appointment  of  men  who  could  give  to  teaching  a  half  of  each 
day  during  the  week.  Drs.  Parsons,  Gillett,  Holmes,  Hopkins,  and 
Perkins  of  the  operative  staff  had  given  for  several  years  to  the 
school  a  half  day  during  each  week  throughout  the  year,  but  did 
not  feel  that  they  could  accept  a  reappointment  which  required  them 
to  spend  a  half  of  each  day  at  the  school.  They  were  all  faithful 
and  competent  instructors,  and  have  for  many  years  given  valuable 
aid  to  the  School.  Their  retirement  is  to  be  much  regretted.  In 
the  mechanical  department,  Dr.  Theodore  Hallett  was  obliged  to 
decline  reappointment  on  account  of  ill  health.  Dr.  Hallett  had 
served  the  school  well  for  one  year  as  Instructor  in  Mechanical 
Dentistry.     To  supply  the  vacancies  thus  made,  the  Corporation, 
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by  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  made  the  following  appoint- 
ments:— 

Dr.  D.  W.   Dickinson,   Assistant   Demonstrator    of    Operative 

Dentistry. 
Dr.  H.  W.  Hardy,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry. 
Dr.  E.  L.  Farrington,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry. 
Dr.   R.  J.   McMeekin,   Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical 

Dentistry. 
Dr.  A.  H.  St.  C.  Chase,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry. 
Dr.  H.  W.  Haley,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

In  the  chemical  department  an  outlay  of  about  $2000  became 
necessary  on  account  of  a  change  in  the  Curriculum  at  the  Medical 
School.  Heretofore,  and  including  the  year  1895-96,  the  Dental 
Students  received  their  instruction  in  general  Chemistry  in  the 
Medical  School.  The  Faculty  of  the  Medical  School  having  voted 
to  give  no  longer  a  course  in  general  chemistry,  the  Dental  School 
was  obliged  to  provide  a  chemical  laboratory  of  its  own  in  the  North 
Grove  Street  building.  This  has  been  well  accomplished  under  the 
able  supervision  of  Professor  Hills,  who  still  remains  at  the  head  of 
the  department,  and  is  assisted  by  Mr.  Newton  S.  Bacon,  A.B., 
appointed  Instructor  in  Chemistry  in  charge  of  the  laboratory.  The 
laboratory  serves  not  only  for  dental  students,  but  for  conditioned 
medical  students,  and  for  the  students  of  the  Veterinary  School. 

Drs.  Clapp,  Potter,  and  Stoddard  continued  their  Bpecial  courses, 
which  had  proved  of  great  value  to  the  School. 

Dr.  Potter  was  reappointed  Lecturer  in  Operative  Dentistry  for 
three  years,  and  thus  becomes  a  member  of  the  Faculty.  Dr.  Potter 
will  continue  his  special  course,  and  will  add  to  it  the  subject  of 
Electricity  as  applied  to  Dentistry.  Drs.  Clapp  and  Stoddard 
kindly  consented  to  reappointment,  and  their  courses  will  be  some- 
what extended.  Dr.  Clapp  will  supplement  his  previous  teaching 
with  Instruction  in  Dental  Jurisprudence  and  the  Conduct  of  Prac- 
tice. Dr.  Stoddard  will  add  the  subject  of  Mineral  Art  as  applied 
to  Dentistry  to  his  previous  course  on  Continuous  Gum  Work. 

To  provide  for  the  course  in  Practical  Dentistry  given  by  Dr. 
Taylor  and  Dr.  Upham  to  the  first  class,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
fit  up  a  room  in  the  attic  of  the  building.  This  course  has  been 
given  in  the  mechanical  laboratory  during  the  time  when  it  was  not 
in  use  for  other  purposes,  but  under  the  new  arrangement  that 
laboratory  is  occupied  during  the  entire  day. 
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The  Museum,  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Boardman,  continue* 
to  grow  in  size  and  value. 
The  Summer  School  opened  July  6  and  continued  four  weeks. 
Six  students  matriculated,  and  instruction  was  given  as  follows : — 

Professor  Fillbbbowv.    Clinical  lectures  in  operative  dentistry.    Clinics 

in  oral  surgery. 
Professor  Brioos.    Lectures  and  demonstrations  in  therapeutics. 
Professor  Smith.    Clinical  lectures  in  orthodontia  with  models  of  cases,  and 

appliances. 
Dr.  Cookb.    Lectures  and  clinical  demonstrations  in  crown  and  bridge  work. 
Dr.  Clapp.    Combination  fillings. 

Dr.  Potter.    The  use  of  cocaine  and  the  sterilization  of  instruments. 
Dr.  Eddy.    Clinic  demonstrating  the  filling  of  root  canals  haying  a  fistulous 

opening. 
Dr.  Stoddabd.    Clinical  demonstration  in  continuous  gum  work,  porcelain 

tips  and  inlays. 
Dr.  Mobiabty.    Clinical  demonstration  in  the  mechanical  treatment  of  cleft 

and  perforated  palates  and  fractured  jaws. 
Dr.  GnxETT.    Clinical  lecture  on  the  use  of  electricity  for  obtunding  sensi- 
tive dentrice :  for  producing  local  anaesthesia ;  for  bleaching ;  and  for 

local  treatment  of  abscesses. 
Dr.  Wyllie.    Clinical  demonstration  in  extracting  and  administration  of 

anaesthetics. 
Dr.  Wbbhbb.    A  practical  course  in  contour  operations  with  the  matrix,  etc. 

The  Dental  School  is  now  occupying  every  available  part  of  the 
North  Grove  Street  building  belonging  to  the  Medical  School.  It  is 
crowded  and  hampered  in  its  work.  The  Faculty  is  conducting, 
under  adverse  conditions,  a  rapidly  growing  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  higher  Education  of  Dentists,  and  maintaining 
through  the  infirmaries  a  great  and  worthy  charity. 

EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  Dean. 


THE  VETERINARY  SCHOOL. 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Veterinary  Faculty  I  beg  to  submit 
herewith  the  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  fifty-five. 
Of  these,  one  entered  in  1891,  fifteen  in  1893,  twenty-two  in  1894, 
and  seventeen  in  1895.     They  were  divided  as  follows :  — 

Third  Claw 13  First  Class 17 

Second  Class 22  Special  Students 3 

Total 55 

Of  the  thirteen  members  of  the  third  class  ten  presented  them- 
selves for  the  final  examinations,  and  eight  were  successful.  There 
were  five  other  successful  applicants  for  the  degree;  thus  making 
thirteen  graduates  for  the  year.  Of  the  twenty-two  members  of  the 
second  class,  all  completed  the  work  for  the  year.  Of  the  seventeen 
members  of  the  first  class,  two  did  not  finish  the  year.  Of  the 
special  students  one  was  killed  in  a  railroad  accident  at  about  the 
end  of  the  first  half-year,  one  did  not  continue  in  the  School,  while 
the  third,  by  passing  the  required  examinations,  became  a  student 
in  regular  standing. 

It  may  be  stated,  in  this  connection,  that  students  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  School  with  conditions  are  not  advanced  to  the  third 
class  until  all  such  conditions  are  removed,  that  members  of  the  first 
year  class  are  not  advanced  to  that  of  the  second  year  unless  they 
have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  first 
year,  or  a  majority  of  them ;  nor  are  they  advanced  to  the  third  year 
until  they  have  passed  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  first  year  and  in  all, 
or  a  majority,  of  those  of  the  second  year.  Special  students  are 
admitted  at  any  time,  upon  special  terms,  the  rules  concerning  which 
have  been  laid  down  by  the  Faculty.  It  has  frequently  happened 
that  special  students  have  desired,  after  a  time,  to  become  members 
of  one  or  another  of  the  regular  classes.  This  they  are  not  allowed 
to  do,  until  they  have  successfully  passed  the  required  admission 
examinations,  and  have  conformed  to  all  the  further  requirements 
that  apply  to  members  of  the  class  which  they  desire  to  enter. 
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During  the  fourteen  years  of  the  existence  of  the  School  this  rule,  as 
to  the  reception  and  advancement  of  special  students,  has  been  in 
operation:  and  a  fair  number  of  them  have  been  able  to  advance 
themselves  into  regular  standing  and  to  graduation.  Some  of  them, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  never  in  earnest,  do  no  work,  and  after  a 
little  time  drop  out. 

The  statement  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  for  1895-96 
shows  that  the  School  has  received,  for  term  bills  and  graduation 
fees,  $6573.10  which  is  $268  more  than  it  received  from  similar 
sources  in  1894-95;  and  83142.10  more  than  in  1891-92,  four 
years  ago.  This  is  certainly  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  satis- 
factory increase,  even  when  it  is  remembered  that,  beginning  with 
the  year  1894-95  the  annual  tuition  fee  was  raised  from  $100  to 
$150,  for  students  in  regular  standing.  This  change  of  fee  has,  as 
yet,  applied  to  no  more  than  seventeen  cases,  and  has  given  no 
more  than  $790  of  the  total  increase  during  the  four  years. 

Three  new  courses  of  instruction  were  added  during  the  year ;  one 
in  Comparative  Pathology ;  one  in  the  Etiology  and  Hygiene  of  the 
Infectious  Diseases  of  the  Domestic  Animals ;  and  one  in  Practice. 

In  1891-92  it  was  announced  in  this  report  that  a  course  of  lec- 
tures by  Professor  William  F.  Whitney,  in  Comparative  Pathology 
had  been  added  to  the  curriculum.  In  the  report  for  the  following 
year  the  need  for  having  a  Pathological  and  Bacteriological  labor- 
atory, with  a  Demonstrator,  attached  to  the  School,  was  pointed 
out.  In  1893-94  it  was  announced  that  the  Massachusetts  Cattle 
Commission  had  established  such  a  laboratory  at  which,  it  was 
hoped,  our  students  would  temporarily  be  able  to  get  some  valuable 
instruction.  In  the  report*  for  the  following  year  Professor  Osgood 
mentioned  that  a  laboratory  course  in  Comparative  Pathological 
Anatomy  and  Histology  had  been  added  by  the  Faculty ;  and  that 
the  services  of  Dr.  Langdon  Frothingham,  a  graduate  of  the  School, 
had  been  secured  as  demonstrator.  This  course  has  been  very  satis- 
factorily given  during  the  year  and  has  proved  to  be  a  valuable  and 
popular  addition  to  the  lectures  of  Professor  Whitney.  The  material 
has  been  abundant,  instructive  and  interesting ;  and  has  come  from 
the  out-practice,  the  two  hospitals  of  the  School,  animals  destroyed 
by  the  Cattle  Commission,  and  from  animals,  or  portions  of  them, 
sent  to  the  laboratory  for  opinions  as  to  various  diseased  conditions. 
It  has  included  a  wide  range  of  disorders  in  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  dogs,  cats  and  fowls ;  all  of  which  have  been  carefully  and 
thoroughly  demonstrated,  and  from  many  of  which  proper  "cultures" 
have  been  made  and  the  specific  bacteria  demonstrated. 
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The  School  still  has  no  laboratory  of  its  own,  and  is  living  on  the 
considerate  kindness  of  the  Medical  School,  under  whose  hospitable 
roof  Dr.  Frothingham  finds  shelter  and  appliances.  In  this  way, 
after  three  years  of  constant  endeavor,  through  the  active  charity  of 
the  Medical  School  and  a  small  addition  to  our  salary  list,  this 
important  step  forward  has  been  made. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  Etiology  and  Hygiene  of  the  Infectious 
Diseases  of  the  Domestic  Animals  was  given,  for  the  first  time  to 
students  in  the  School,  by  Professor  Theobald  Smith,  which,  in  view 
of  the  remarkable  progress  of  comparative  medical  science  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  the  almost  inseparable  connection  that  is 
now  known  to  exist  between  many  of  the  contagious  diseases  of 
animals  and  mankind,  can  but  prove  to  be  a  most  valuable  acquisi- 
tion. Its  teachings  emphasize  most  strongly  the  need  of  educating 
a  class  of  men  who,  by  special  training,  will  be  able,  not  only  to 
recognize  the  early  appearance  of  any  outbreak  of  contagious  disease 
among  animals,  but  who  will  also  appreciate,  to  the  full,  the  impor- 
tant effect  which  the  disorder  may  have  on  the  health  of  the  people, 
and  be  ready  to  apply  promptly  the  best  means  of  limiting  its  effects. 
The  course  embraced  a  discussion  upon  the  following  subjects :  — 
Causation  of  the  infectious  diseases  of  animals ;  bacteria  and  their 
relation  to  disease,  morphology  and  biology ;  the  pathogenic  action 
of  bacteria,  natural  immunity,  predisposition,  acquired  immunity, 
including  the  uses  of  the  anti-toxines ;  hygienic  surroundings  and 
the  methods  by  which  these  diseases  are  communicated,  as  well  as 
those  which  must  be  undertaken  to  prevent  their  spread ;  antiseptics, 
disinfectants,  sterilization,  and  protective  inoculation.  This  was 
followed  by  a  consideration,  at  length,  of % the  contagious  and  infec- 
tious diseases  of  swine,  sheep,  horses,  cattle,  dogs,  turkeys,  and 
fowls. 

I  have  given  this  imperfect  synopsis  of  the  lectures  simply 
to  show  the  extent  of  the  general  subject.  When  it  is  considered 
that  all  of  the  animals  with  which  we  live  in  more  or  less  close 
contact,  and  from  which  an  important  part  of  our  food  supply  is 
derived,  are  not  uncommonly  affected  with  diseases  that  not  only 
easily  spread  among  themselves,  but  are  now  known  to  be  com- 
municable to  man,  always  with  bad,  and  oftentimes  with  fatal 
results,  it  will  be  well  understood  that  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  comparative  medicine  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  in  this  connection,  that  there  must  be  a  practical 
as  well  as  a  theoretical  side,  in  the  training  of  the  student  of  com- 
parative medicine.     He  must  be  able  to  make  a  diagnosis  with  the 
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greatest  possible  expedition  and  precision.  This  he  cannot  do,  unless 
he  has  studied  animals,  and  become  used  to  their  ways  and  actions 
by  close  observation  of  them  both  in  health  and  in  disease ;  unless 
in  fact  he  has  had  the  training  which  a  good  school  of  veterinary 
medicine  gives.  If  he  has  not  had  this  training,  he  must  depend,  at 
the  very  threshold  of  his  work,  on  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  some 
other  man,  and  can  never  be  a  practitioner  of  medicine  in  its  truest 
and  best  sense.  So  also,  if  students  are  trained  in  the  observation 
of  the  symptoms  of  disease  in  animals  alone,  they  will  be  no  more 
than  specialists  in  one  of  the  great  branches  of  medical  science ;  no 
more  than  half -made  practitioners  of  medicine.  The  time  is  at  hand 
when  these  facts  will  be  more  generally  recognized,  and  some  means 
will  be  found  for  overcoming  the  obstacles  to  the  proper  teaching  of 
comparative  medicine  which  now  seem  to  be  almost  insuperable.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  Harvard  University  might  be  a  leader  in 
this  forward  movement. 

The  added  course  in  practice  has  been  made  possible  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  project  of  obtaining  the  building  numbered  255  and 
257  Northampton  Street,  as  described  in  detail  in  this  report  for 
last  year.  In  that  report  the  fact  was  pointed  out  that  the  Visiting 
Committee  of  the  School  had  offered  the  use  of  the  building  to  the 
Corporation  for  three  years,  free  of  charge.  This  offer  was  accepted 
and  the  Charity  Hospital,  or  "  Free  Clinic,"  was  first  opened  to  the 
public  on  the  12th  of  February,  between  which  time  and  the  opening 
of  the  academic  year  1896-97,  1672  animals  have  there  received 
medical  attendance  and  care.  At  the  time  of  its  foundation  the 
Faculty  of  the  School,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Corporation, 
placed  the  work,  at  this  hospital,  under  the  immediate  superinten- 
dence of  Dr.  P.  J.  Cronon,  who,  after  graduating  from  the  School, 
went  abroad  for  the  especial  purpose  of  making  a  comparative  study 
of  the  great  animal  clinics  at  Edinburgh,  London,  Brussels  and  Paris 
(Alfort),  and  who  is  therefore  not  only  able  to  bring  to  the  work  a 
special  training,  but  to  apply  a  selection  of  the  best  of  the  methods 
pursued  at  these  various  foreign  establishments. 

So  far  as  may  be  judged  at  the  present  time,  this  hospital  will 
prove  to  be  a  useful  and  valued  charity,  as  well  as  an  exceedingly 
valuable  and  popular  addition  to  the  teaching  resources  of  the  School. 
The  method  which  is  pursued  with  the  students,  in  the  use  of  the 
material  presented,  is  the  best,  it  seems  to  me,  that  has  yet  been 
devised,  in  this  country,  or  in  any  English-speaking  veterinary 
school,  for  overcoming  the  difficulty  of  giving  students,  under  safe 
conditions,  the  large  amount  of  practical  experience  which  it  is  desir- 
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Able  that  young  practitioners  should  have  had,  before  being  allowed 
to  graduate.  The  wisdom  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  in  making 
possible  this  addition  to  the  teaching  resources  of  the  School,  will  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  all  students  of  medical  education ;  and  is 
well  proved  by  the  persistent  attendance  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
students. 

The  usefulness  and  mercy  of  the  charity  will  be  fully  appreciated 
by  any  person  who  will  attend  a  few  of  the  clinics  (which  begin  every 
week-day  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon),  examine  the  animals  as 
they  come  in,  and  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  many  of  their 
owners.  It  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that  an  enterprise  of  this 
-sort,  having  no  income  or  means  of  self-support,  must  be  maintained 
by  endowment,  or  by  the  annual  contributions  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  support  it ;  either  because  of  an  interest  in  making  a  fuller 
education  possible,  or  of  a  desire  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  and  pro- 
long the  comfortable  usefulness  of  sick  and  maimed  dumb  creatures, 
or  to  directly  minister  to  the  relief  of  a  class  of  animals,  upon  the 
services  of  which  many  mouths  depend  for  their  daily  bread  and 
whose  owners  are  pecuniarily  unable  to  obtain  veterinary  advice. 

When  the  Visiting  Committee  offered  the  use  of  the  Northampton 
Street  building  to  the  Corporation,  free  of  charge  for  three  years, 
they  took  upon  themselves  to  pay  the  owner  $1200  a  year  for  that 
time.  When  the  Corporation  accepted  this  offer  they  were,  of  course, 
aware  that  they  were  undertaking  an  added  pecuniary  responsibility 
for  new  salaries  and  supplies.  A  part  of  this  cost,  I  am  very  happy 
to  be  able  to  say,  has  been  met  by  the  generous  contributions  of  six 
individuals ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  it  still  remains  charged,  in 
the  Treasurer's  Statement,  as  an  operating  expense  c~  V  School  of 

Veterinary  Medicine ;  and  there  helps  to  materially  » .  the  amount 

of  our  deficit  for  the  year.  I  would,  most  earnestly,  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  statement  made,  in  this  connection,  by  Professor  Osgood, 
in  his  report  to  you  upon  the  Veterinary  Hospitals. 

CHARLES   P.  LYMAN,  Dean. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  concerning  the 
Hospitals  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  for  the  year  1895 
and  1896. 

In  this  report  for  last  year  I  called  your  attention  to  the  proposed 
establishment  of  a  "Free  Clinic,"  a  suitable  building  for  which 
had  been  found  on  Northampton  Street  and  offered  by  the  Visiting 
Committee  to  the  Corporation,  free  of  rent  for  three  years.  Early 
in  the  year  this  generous  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Corporation,  and 
on  the  12th  of  February  the  Free  Clinic,  or  as  it  has  since  been 
known,  the  Charity  Hospital,  was  first  opened  to  the  public. 

The  basis  upon  which  the  two  present  Hospitals  of  the  School  are 
operated  is  so  totally  different  in  character,  that  I  think  it  is  better 
to  report  their  doings  and  present  financial  conditions  separately. 

Village  Street  Hospital. 

No  changes  have  been  made  since  my  last  report  in  the  methods 
pursued  at  this  Hospital.  Animals  are  received  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  or  night  cared  for,  boarded  and  treated,  subject  to  a  moderate 
charge  per  it  a  fixed  rate.    During  the  year  there  have  been 

treated  within  the  Hospital  365  horses,  619  dogs,  and  94  other 
animals. 

In  addition  to  the  animals  that  are  received  into  the  Hospital  for 
board  and  treatment,  there  are  numbers  which  are  kept  at  home 
and  brought  to  us  for  examination  and  advice.  This  class  of  cases 
composes  the  Out  Clinic.  Under  this  head  the  reports  show  that 
694  horses,  894  dogs,  and  117  other  animals  were  treated  during 
the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  animals  in  the  two 
classes  that  were  presented  during  each  month  throughout  the 
year: — 


ANIMALS  AND  OASES  TREATED. 
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' 

Hospital  Pathhts. 

MOHTB. 

Cuxios. 

Mouth. 

Horses. 

Dogs. 

Other 

An), 
mils. 

Horses. 

Dogs. 

Other 
Ani- 
mals. 

November 
December . 
January     .   , 
February  . 
March    .   . 
April  .   .   . 
May    .   .   . 
June  .... 

« 

July   .... 
August  .   .   . 
September    . 
October .   .   . 

42 
27 
86 
27 
89 
29 
40 
84 
27 
20 
21 
28 

64 
41 
55 
50 
60 
70 
50 
86 
40 
50 
51 
52 

7 
5 
8 

10 
9 
5 
9 
5 

18 

10 
7 

11 

November 
December .   , 
January     .    , 
February  .   , 
March    .    .   . 
April  .... 
May    .... 
June  .... 
July    .... 
August  .    .    . 
September 
October .    .   . 

71 
73 
50 
60 
57 
61 
79 
88 
48 
48 
36 
33 

•* 

41 
24 
28 
86 
22 
24 
40 
25 
82 
38 
41 
48 

6 

6 

12 

10 

10 

7 

8 

11 

10 

8 

16 
13 

Totals    .   , 

• 

865 

619 

94 

Totals    .   .   . 

694 

894 

117 

The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  all  these  cases  and 
the  organ  involved :  — 


Mouth* 

4 

&& 

• 

a 
| 

• 

21 

• 

! 

i 

9 

i 

8 

• 

•** 
P 

71 

• 

i 

a 

9 

9 

a 

o 

! 

52 

• 

s 

M 

O 

a 

8 

00 

19 

.1 

11 

• 

OS 

H 

2 

November  .   . 

6 

43 

4 

December  . 

16 

32 

27 

5 

1 

41 

7 

58 

20 

7 

8 

January  .    . 

14 

29 

81 

8 

12 

52 

3 

54 

15 

6 

1 

February    . 

15 

81 

80 

7 

11 

38 

6 

83 

16 

8 

3 

March .    .    . 

16 

43 

26 

7 

9 

67 

8 

87 

18 

4 

4 

April    .    .    . 

9 

89 

32 

11 

6 

53 

4 

35 

23 

5 

2 

May .... 

10 

52 

38 

11 

4 

47 

16 

63 

20 

4 

2 

June     .    . 

12 

38 

32 

5 

7 

61 

7 

68 

19 

6 

5 

July.   .   . 

12 

29 

11 

2 

10 

81 

5 

47 

28 

11 

4 

August    . 

6 

18 

28 

2 

9 

84 

7 

21 

81 

4 

1 

September  . 

28 

31 

22 

2 

6 

26 

7 

64 

81 

12 

•    • 

October  .   . 
Totals   . 

26 

25 

19 

•    • 

4 

82 

87 
558 

5 

84 

67 
599 

28 
263 

18 
91 

8 
35 

170 

410 

317 

64 
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A  certain  variation  will  be  noticed  in  these  totals.  It  is  because 
one  animal  may  be  necessarily  classified  under  two  heads:  e.  g.,  a 
lame  horse  may  be  presented;  he  is  classified  under  "  locomotary." 
It  may  be  necessary  in  treatment  to  perform  a  surgical  operation 
for  the  removal  of  the  lameness ;  he  is  then  also  classified  under 
"operations." 

Clinical  Lectures,  beginning  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  were  given  as 
usual  throughout  the  year  to  students  of  the  2d  and  3d  classes : 

Monday  ....  Dr.  Howard.  Thursday  ....  Dr.  Osgood. 

Tuesday     .   .   .  Dr.  LaBaw.  Friday Dr.  Leonard. 

Wednesday    .   .  Dr.  Sheldon.  Saturday  ....  Dr.  Foes. 


The  Charity  Hospital. 

As  soon  as  it  had  been  fully  decided  that  the  Northampton  Street 
building  should  be  used  for  hospital  purposes  it  was  refitted,  so  that 
it  now  contains  a  covered  run  of  100  feet  in  length,  a  shoeing  forge, 
an  operating  room,  and  a  considerable  number  of  stalls,  including 
several  unusually  large  and  comfortable  boxes,  one  of  which  is  so 
arranged  that  the  ambulance  may  be  driven  directly  into  it  and  the 
animal  unloaded  immediately  on  to  the  bed.  The  necessary  offices, 
drug  room,  waiting  room,  and  bedrooms  for  the  house  surgeons  were 
also  provided. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Veterinary  professors  of  Boston  and  vicinity  a  number  of  stalls 
where  they  may  send  patients  to  be  treated  by  them,  or  under  their 
direction,  they  being  furnished  with  all  facilities  without  expense 
other  than  the  actual  cost  of  boarding  the  animal. 

This  establishment  was  placed  under  the  direct  superintendence  of 
Dr.  P.  J.  Cronan,  and  is  open  for  the  reception  of  patients  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  although  its  regular  "Clinic"  begins  at 
1  o'clock  and  closes  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time 
alone  it  is  expected  that  all  but  emergency  cases  will  be  presented. 
It  is  connected  with  the  public  telephone  service. 

As  this  Hospital  is  conducted  purely  as  a  charity,  no  income  is 
derived  from  it.  The  only  charges  that  are  made  other  than  those 
to  Veterinarians  as  above  stated,  are  for  medicine  sent  out  of  the 
Hospital,  which  is  charged  for  at  its  actual  cost. 

From  February  12  to  July  81,  1202  cases  have  received  attention 
and  treatment.  The  animals  treated  and  the  months  in  which  they 
were  presented  are  shown  by  the  following  table :  — 
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Mouth. 

Horses. 

Cows. 

February   . 

47 

•       • 

March    .   . 

72 

•       • 

April  .   .   . 

93 

5 

May    .   .   . 

104 

•    • 

Jane   .   .    . 

136 

•    • 

July    .   .   . 

180 

«    . 

Totals  . 

582 

5 

Dogs.  '   Cats.    I  Ferret. 


41 

87 
86 
78 
86 
118 


496 


3 
22 
26 
17 
22 
30 


120 


Fowl. 


lUbbit. 


Bird. 


Totals. 


91 
182 
210 
200 
244 
280 


1207 


The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  their  disorders,  and 
the  organs  involved :  — 


Mouth. 


a. 

3a 


February 
March 
April 
May  . 
Jane . 
July  . 


Totals .   .   . 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


6 


o 

a 

i 


29 
37 
48 
42 

58 
62 


271 


i 

I 


7 
6 
2 
6 
4 
11 


! 


6 
4 
7 
3 
1 
4 


36 


25 


i 

o 

t 


& 


2 
2 

6 

4 
6 
9 


29 


7 
26 
22 
26 
33 
41 


155 


t 

GO 


5 
9 
5 
6 
8 
2 


35 


1 


26 

77 

106 

90 

110 

105 


514 


s 


a 

3 


6 
15 
12 
19 
22 
37 


111 


• 


2 
5 

1 
3 
2 

7 


20 


i 


1202 


Finance. 

The  total  expenditures  on  account  of  the  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  as  shown  by  the  Treasurer's  Statement,  is  $27,821.38, 
an  increase  of  $2,973.69  over  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
receipts,  as  shown,  are  $25,362.15,  an  increase  of  $3,137.68  over 
those  for  1894-95.  The  deficit  for  the  year  is  $2,459.23,  as  against 
$2,623.22  for  the  last  year,  an  improvement  of  $163.99. 

If  the  new  undertakings  for  the  year,  viz. :  the  Northampton 
Street  Forge  and  Charity  Hospital,  are  excluded  from  this  statement, 
thus  returning  this  computation  to  Che  same  basis  upon  which  it  has 
always  heretofore  been  made,  it  would  show  the  total  payments  as 
$24,705.46  and  the  receipts  as  $23,306.49,  and  the  deficit  for  the 
year  as  $1,398.97,  an  improvement  of  $1,224.25. 

A  deficit  of  $358.91  has  occurred  in  the  operation  of  the  Village 
Street  "  forge."  This  is  probably  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  the  horses  that  were  formerly  shod  at  this  place  have, 
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since  the  opening  of  the  Northampton  Street  Forge,  been  shod  there, 
because  of  greater  convenience. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  cost  something  like  $3000 
a  year  to  support  the  Charity  Hospital,  exclusive  of  the  rent  of  the 
building,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  is  given  by  the  members  of  the 
Visiting  Committee.  It  is  equally  well  demonstrated  that  the  earned 
income  of  this  hospital  will  not  be  in  excess  of  $700  so  long  as  it  is 
conducted  upon  the  present  plan  of  absolutely  no  charge  for  advice, 
surgical  operations  and  dressings.  It  is,  then,  safe  to  consider  that 
there  will  be  an  annual  deficit  here  of  at  least  $2,300 ;  and  annual 
gifts  to  this  amount,  for  this  specific  purpose,  may  well  be  made  by 
those  who  wish  and  are  able  to  help  relieve  suffering  among  the 
classes  of  animals  that  are  brought  to  this  hospital. 

The  following  tabular  statements  of  expenditures  and  income  for 
the  five  divisions  of  this  department  of  the  University  set  the  general 
subject  of  the  finances  in  a  clear  light :  — 


School. 


Expenditures 

Salaries $5,087.60 

Medical  School  for  Labora- 
tory instruction  609.00 

Interest  on  advances  ....  1,220.30 

Advertising 336.91 

Printing,  postage,  stationery, 

and  sundries 581.58 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water  ....  821.07 

Office  rent 200.00 

Wages 440.00 

Repairs  and  improvements    .  184.00 

Total $8,930.36 


Receipt*. 

Tuition  bills $6,168.10 

Graduation  fees 860.00 

Rent  of  office 200.00 

Adverse  balance 2,202.26 


Total $8,980.36 


Expenditures $11,628.81 

Favorable  balance    ....      1,162.16 

Total $12,790.97 


Village  Street  Hospital. 

Receipts $12,790.97 


Total $12,790.97 


Village  Street  Forge. 


Expenditures. 

Stock $1,861.23 

Wages 2,600.15 

Coal,  gas,  and  water  ....       184.87 
Telephone 50.04 

Total. $4,146.29 


Receipt*. 

From  all  sources $8,787.88 

Adverse  balance 858.91 


Total $4,146.: 
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Northampton  Street  Forge.* 


Bxpmditurf. 

Pitting  tip 48.68 

Stock,  coal,  and  gas  ...  .  498.54 

Wages 1,251.80 

Total $1,798.47 


BtctipU. 

From  all  sources $1,828.72 

Adverse  balance 474.75 


Total $1,798.47 


•  From  February  12th  to  July  81st. 


Charity  Hospital.* 


Salaries $750.00 

Medicines,  medical  supplies, 

hay,  and  bedding    .... 
Coal,  gas,  water,  telephone, 

etc 


894.52 


172.98 


Total $1,817.45 


Seceiptt. 

Gifts,  E.  V.  R.  Thayer  .  $100 

Bayard  Thayer  .  100 

John  £.  Thayer  .  100 
Henry  Lee   ...      50 

W.W.Taft.   .   .  50 

Anonymous.   .   .  50 


Medicines    .   .   . 
Boarding  horses 
Adverse  balance 


$450.00 

117.98 
164.00 
585.47 


Total $1,817.45 


F.  H.  OSGOOD,  Surgeon  in  Charge. 


THE  BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

To  the  President  op  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  on  the  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture  for  the  year  1695-96  :  — 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  eleven  new  students  Joined  the  School 
and  five  held  over  from  the  previous  year,  making  sixteen  in  all ;  a 
number  which  consists  very  well  with  those  of  the  years  immediately 
preceding,  namely  sixteen  in  1894-95,  and  fifteen  in  1893-94. 

Several  of  the  students  attended  one  or  more  courses  of  instruction 
at  Cambridge,  in  addition  to  their  work  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  one 
of  them  continued  to  study  during  the  vacation  also,  in  the  Summer 
School  at  Cambridge. 

Two  students  received  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agricultural 
Science  at  Commencement,  in  June. 

Full  courses  of  instruction  were  given,  as  usual,  at  the  Bussey 
Institution,  throughout  the  year: — by  Mr.  Hersey,  in  Agriculture; 
by  Mr.  Watson,  in  Horticulture,  and  by  Professor  Storer,  in  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry,  and  in  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.  In 
addition  to  his  regular  lectures  and  greenhouse  exercises  on  horti- 
culture, Mr.  Watson  lectured  once  a  week,  throughout  the  year,  on 
Useful  and  Ornamental  Trees.  In  April  and  May,  Professor  Smith 
gave  a  course  of  seven  lectures  on  Rural  Hygiene. 

F.  H.  STORER,  Dean. 


THE  LIBRARY. 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir, — We  have  added  a  single  number  to  our  Bibliographical  Con- 
tributions during  the  year:  —  namely,  The  BarUett  Collection,  a  list 
of  books  on  Angling,  Fishes  and  Fish  Culture  in  Harvard  College 
Library,  by  Louise  Rankin  Albee  (No.  51). 

The  accessions  to  the  University  Library  for  the  year,  and  the 
present  extent  of  the  various  departments,  are  as  follows :  — 


Principal  Departments. 

Volumes  added. 

xVeeent  extent  in 

Volumes. 

Pamphlets. 

Gore  Hall  (College  Library)  . 
Lawrence  Scientific  School .   . 

Astronomical  Observatory  .  . 
Botanic  Garden  (Herbarium)  . 

11,219 
8,228 
249 
669 
84 
573 
264 
825 
140 
297 
829 

845,206 

37,909 

4,790 

27,107 

2,184 

30,555 

8,267 

7,114 

8,600 

1,765 

5,490 

842,996 

4,826 

14 

6,541 

• 
1,800 
11,488 
4,606 
100 
2,821 
5,936 

17,317 

478,927 

379,023 

If  to  this  total  of  473,927  volumes  be  added  the  14,429  volumes 
of  the  permanent  collections  in  the  laboratories  and  class-rooms,  (see 
below)  we  have  a  grand  total  of  488,856  volumes  for  the  University 
Library,  and  if  unbound  pamphlets  be  included  the  total  number  is 
838,356. 

The  Whitney  Library  of  Geology,  about  5000  volumes  and  1500 
pamphlets,  is  now  for  the  first  time  included  in  the  count  of  the 
Museum  Library.  No  deduction  has  been  made  in  the  General 
Library  for  volumes  parted  with  on  exchange  account,  or  for  trans- 
fers to  departmental  libraries. 

The  Medical  School  depends  upon  the  Collections  of  the  Boston 
Medical  Library  Association,  kindly  thrown  open  to  its  use. 
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The  present  extent  of  the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries  is 
follows :  — 


Laboratories. 

1.  Chemical 

2.  Zoological 

8.  Geological 

4.  Botanical 

5.  Physical 

6.  Physical  Geography  . 

7.  Mineralogical    .   .    . 

Class-Rooms. 

1.  Classical 

2.  History 

3.  United  States  History 

4.  Political  Economy    . 

5.  Mathematics  .... 

6.  French 

7.  English 

8.  Sanskrit 

9.  German 

10.  Social  Questions    .   . 

11.  Mnsic 

12.  Philosophy 

13.  Semitic 

14.  Romance  Languages 

15.  Fine  Arts 

16.  Fogg  Museum    .   .   . 

17.  Architecture  .... 

Totals 


Permanent. 

On  Deposit. 

Total*. 

549 

1,117 

1,666 

257 

•   • 

257 

249 

•   • 

249 

553 

1 

554 

5 

852 

857 

829 

156 

485 

507 

218 

725 

2,946 

144 

8,090 

1,867 

1 

1,368 

832 

•  * 

832 

826 

1 

827 

271 

75 

346 

1,857 

•   • 

1,857 

614 

41 

655 

232 

a   • 

232 

861 

.   • 

861 

809 

.   • 

809 

99 

.   . 

99 

333 

85 

868 

664 

•   • 

*  664 

482 

2 

484 

12 

.  . 

12 

100 

.  . 

100 

175 

•  • 

176 

14,429 

2,143 

16,572 

An  assistant  is  sent  from  the  Central  Library  every  day  to  examine 
the  shelves  of  these  libraries  by  the  shelf -lists,  and  the  titles  of  miss- 
ing books  are  reported  at  once  to  the  officer  of  instruction  in  imme- 
diate charge  of  the  library  where  such  loss  or  misplacement  has  been 
discovered.     Two  of  these  libraries  are  open  for  evening  use. 

The  accessions  to  the  Gore  Hall  collections  include  1036  volumes 
of  bound  serials  (received  in  parts),  and  409  volumes  made  by  bind- 
ing single  pamphlets. 

The  principal  gift  has  been  a  second  installment  of  Dr.  A.  C. 
Coolidge's  contribution  of  Slavic  books,  numbering  415  volumes 
and  180  pamphlets.  The  same  gentleman  has  been  instrumental  in 
securing  for  the  Library  a  sum  of  $300  for  the  purchase  of  Slavic 
books. 


CIRCULATION. 
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1892-93. 

1893-04. 

1894-06. 

XWW^t^O* 

4,118 
13,770 

6,026 
16,598 

4,351 
7,522 

8,908 
8,908 

17,888 

22,624 

11,873 

12,811 

The  accessions  of  recent  years  to  the  University  Library  (exclud- 
ing the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries)  have  been  as  follows : — 


In  1879  . 

.  10,889  Tola. 

In  1885  . 

.  14,558  vols. 

In  1891  . 

.  18,276  Tola. 

"  1880  . 

.    7,247    " 

"  1886  . 

.    9,191     " 

"  1892  . 

.  13,785    " 

«  1881  . 

.    9,804    " 

"  1887  . 

.  11,924     " 

"  1898  . 

.22,870    " 

"  1882  . 

.    9,129     " 

"  1888  . 

.  16,468    " 

"  1894  . 

.  15,788    " 

"  1888  . 

.    9,818    " 

"  1889  . 

.  12,253     " 

"  1895  . 

.  15,825    " 

"  1884  . 

.  12,360     " 

"  1890  . 

.  16,051     " 

"  1896  . 

.  17,677     " 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall  in  1895-96 
as  compared  with  previous  years :  — 


1880-40. 

1800-01. 

1891-02. 

1803-08. 

1808-04. 

1804-06. 

1805-06. 

1.  Books  lent  out .   .   . 

2.  Used  in  the  building 

8.  Overnight  use  of  re- 
served books  .   .   . 

74,906 
17,208 

24,989 

70,086 
15,861 

21,706 

71,434 
19,648 

20,469 

80,880 
28,671 

24,482 

82,618 
22,442 

25,377 

81,381 
23,500 

20,985 

82,011 
22,230 

8,594 

Total  (excluding  No.  8, 
which  is  incl.  in  No.  1) 

92,109 

85,897 

91,082 

104,051 

105,060 

104,831 

104,241 

No.  of  books  reserved  . 

6,215 

6,253 

6,897 

6,652 

7,427 

6,847 

7,742 

The  "  overnight  use  of  reserved  books  "  was  discontinued  in  Janu- 
ary, 1896,  when  the  new  reading  room  was  opened  at  night,  thus 
reducing  the  record  as  shown  in  this  table. 

This  service  is  now  maintained,  however,  in  the  library  room  in 
Harvard  Hall  (where  are  gathered  under  an  attendant,  the  class  room 
collections  in  History,  Political  Economy  and  Social  Questions,  8834 
volumes  in  all),  and  during  the  month  of  October  last  passed,  846 
volumes  were  given  out  at  4.30  p.m.  for  overnight  use,  that  room 
closing  at  5  p.m. 

The  increasing  number  of  books  reserved  in  Gore  Hall  —  of  whose 
hall-use  no  record  is  kept  — has  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  number 
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of  volumes  used  in  the  building,  of  whose  use  record  is  made.  It 
is  the  observation,  however,  of  those  in  charge  of  the  reference 
service,  of  which  no  statistics  are  kept,  that  it  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, year  by  year,  and  that  the  increase  for  last  year  was  very  great. 


READING  ROOM   COLLECTIONS. 


1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1888-94. 

1894-96. 

1896-06. 

8,198 
2,409 

3,287 
2,562 

3,340 
2,704 

3,444 
2,696 

8,525 
2,766 
7,677 
4,500 

Totals 

5,607 

5,849 

6,044 

6,140 

18,468 

The  Reading  Room  now  consists  of  the  large  hall  (225  seats),  the 
History  room  (50  seats,  including  a  secured  space  for  Radcliffe  stu- 
dents), and  the  periodical  gallery  below  the  History  room. 

The  number  of  students  of  Radcliffe  College  who  have  borrowed 
books  during  the  past  eight  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


BORROWERS   FROM  RADCLIFFE   COLLEGE. 


Yean. 

1888-89. 

188940. 

189041. 

1891-92. 

1892-98. 

189344. 

189445. 

189646. 

1.  Borrowers   .   .   . 

2.  Books  borrowed  . 

72 
1,531 

84 
1,329 

82 
930 

Ill 

886 

182 
1,057 

108 
1,162 

156 
1,672 

155 
1,502 

Their  own  collection  of  9634  books  supplies  naturally  their  main 
needs. 

The  percentage  of  users  among  the  undergraduates  during  recent 
years  is  given  in  the  following  table,  which  shows,  however,  only 
such  students  as  were  registered  at  the  general  delivery  desk  in  Gore 
Hall,  and  drew  books  at  that  desk :  — 


Seniors  .   . 
Juniors  .   . 
Sophomores 
Freshmen . 


00 


90 

88 
85 
80 


90 
93 
86 
80 


$ 


92 
96 
93 

78 


00 


9C 
90 
92 
69 


■r 


00 

oo 


99 
98 
94 
77 


97 
99 
90 
69 


91 
95 
90 
67 


89 
95 
84 
59 


S 


92 
92 

82 
61 


91 
90 
77 
62 


91 
90 
79 
59 


S 


97 
96 
76 
59 


91 
96 
68 
61 
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STUDENTS*  USE  OF  THE  GORE   HALL  LIBRABT. 


Divinity  .  .  . 
Law  .... 
Scientific  . 
Resident  Grad. 
Senior  Class  . 
Junior  Class  . 
Sophom.  Class 
Freshm.  Class 
Sp.  Students  . 


Total.  .  . 


1890-01. 


e 


41 
279 

88 
110 
289 
254 
289 
866 
141 


1857 


X. 

11 


86 
147 
42 
92 
260 
282 
245 
217 
123 


1404 


1801-03. 


o 

I 


60 

I- 


89 
368 
118 
176 
271 
304 
331 
381 
169 


2152 


89 
165 

71 
151 
251 
281 
274 
234 
114 


1580 


XoVSt^vo* 


o 


41 
394 
181 
190 
827 
827 
885 
409 
149 


2404 


87 
161 

93 
157 
800 
298 
298 
254 
105 


1703 


iiw^^g* 


6 


47 
358 
280 
241 
823 
352 
349 
425 
162 


2677 


41 
169 
189 
209 
296 
320 
313 
252 
116 


1855 


1804-06. 


50 
404 
308 
242 
827 
848 
425 
399 
168 


2671 


40 
176 
144 
204 
818 
885 
823 
286 
127 


1908 


1806-06. 


1 


41 
465 
340 
285 
366 
838 
445 
462 
160 


2902 


87 
186 
128 
213 
334 
325 
803 
280 
122 


1928! 


The  following  table  shows  for  a  series  of  years  the  use  made  of 
"Admission-Cards,"  by  which  students  have  access  to  special  classes 
of  the  books  for  investigation  at  the  shelves :  — 


ADMISSION-CARDS. 


History 

Science 

Art  (including  Music)  .   . 

Literature 

Classics 

Philosophy 

Theology 

Political  Economy     .   .   . 
Education 


Total  students 
Times  of  use  . 


S 


71 
14 
16 
54 
42 
9 
11 
49 


266 
7,980 


81 
9 
24 
27 
24 
16 
6 
25 


212 
8,390 


53 

6 

19 

32 

22 

9 

4 

13 


158 
6,490 


36 

8 

16 

88 

18 

12 

8 

9 


144 
2,512 


I 


41 
9 
13 
45 
22 
16 
9 
14 


169 
3,629 


59 
28 

4 
62 
26 

5 
12 

9 


205 
4,560 


68 
27 

8 

68 
46 
17 

8 
15 

8 


249 
6,974 


63 

9 

6 

58 

44 

12 

8 

16 


209 
4,352 


66 

4 

11 

63 

41 

6 

1 

12 
1 


205 
4,601 


Twenty  years  ago  only  57%  of  all  the  College  students  used  the 
Library.  In  the  last  year,  of  the  1771  undergraduates  only  407 
failed  to  borrow  books,  but  probably  a  large  part  of  these  407 
made  use  of  the  Reading  Boom  books,  of  which  use  no  record  is 
kept.     The  libraries  of  the  class-rooms  and  laboratories,  as  well  as 
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those  of  the  students'  clubs,  provide  reading,  special  as  well  as 
general,  for  a  large  number  of  undergraduates. 

There  is  no  record  made  of  the  use  of  the  570  periodicals,  current 
numbers  of  which  are  on  file  in  the  Reading  Room  and  open  to  every- 
one's inspection  without  formality. 

BORROWER8   REGISTERED   AT   GORE   HALL. 


1802-08. 

1803-M. 

1804-05. 

1805^08. 

1,929 
160 
862 

2,104 
174 
489 

2,069 
198 
645 

2,895 
191 
588 

Total 

2,451 

2,767 

2,912 

8,169 

SUNDAY   USE. 


1887-88. 

1888-80. 

1880-00. 

1800-01. 

1801-02. 

1802-03. 

1803-M. 

1804-06. 

180*49. 

Days  open  . 

87 

87 

87 

37 

87 

87 

87 

86 

24 

Users    .   .   . 

2,894 

8,024 

8,089 

3,104 

3,284 

3,716 

3,658 

8,634 

2,359 

Average    .   . 

78 

81 

88 

83 

88 

100 

99 

100 

98 

Highest  no.  . 

106 

108 

118 

132 

119 

135 

136 

131 

140 

The  new  Reading  Room  was  not  opened  till  January,  —  hence  the 
diminished  figure* 

The  number  of  scholars  from  a  distance  who  come  to  Cambridge 
for  the  purpose  of  making  use  of  the  Library  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  during  the  last  year  43  such  persons  have  been  granted  tempo- 
rary privileges  in  the  Library,  borrowing  537  volumes;  and  under 
restrictions  302  volumes  have  been  sent  to  56  persons  or  institutions 
situated  at  a  distance,  including  these  colleges :  Amherst,  Bowdoin, 
Brown,  Bryn  Mawr,  Chicago,  Clark,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Dartmouth, 
Davidson,  Haverford,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ober- 
lin,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Vermont,  Wesley  an,  Williams,  Yale. 

Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  has  immediate  charge  of  the  shelves, 
reports  that  7118  volumes  have  been  permanently  placed  in  the  new 
stack  since  the  last  report  (4290  to  classes  previously  arranged, 
2828  state  documents  newly  classified),  making  148,510  so  placed 
out  of  the  volumes  constituting  the  Gore  Hall  collection. 

The  shelf-lists  of  the  classifications  in  the  stack  and  adjacent 
parts  were  verified  in  July,  showing  about  200,000  volumes.     The 
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number  of  volumes  which  failed  to  be  accounted  for  was  94.  Of 
those  reported  missing  in  previous  years  63  were  found  in  their 
places,  having  been  silently  returned  during  the  year.  Of  books 
reported  missing  since  1883  there  are  still  667  unaccounted  for: 
476  having  disappeared  from  the  reserved  books,  and  191  from  the 
stack.  Of  these  94  unaccounted  for  volumes  of  the  year  just  closed 
61  have  disappeared  from  the  books  of  reference,  reserved  books, 
and  other  collections  exposed  to  the  handling  of  all  the  frequenters  of 
the  Library,  the  other  33  having  disappeared  from  the  shelves  to 
which  only  the  staff  of  the  Library,  officers  of  the  College,  and  a 
limited  number  of  other  persons  have  access.  In  the  stack,  303 
books  were  found  on  the  wrong  shelves,  denoting  a  careless  use  on 
the  part  of  those  having  access  to  the  shelves,  to  an  extent  more 
than  double  that  of  last  year.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this,  but  by 
restricting  the  privileged  users  of  the  library,  or  by  a  more  stringent 
supervision  of  the  shelves,  involving  time  and  money.  The  experi- 
ment of  more  attentive  oversight  will  be  tried  the  coming  year. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  losses  in  volumes  for  fourteen 
years.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  losses  only  pertain 
to  that  portion  of  the  Library  which  has  been  rearranged  and  to 
all  new  books  received  since  1877.  The  rest  of  the  Library  now 
undergoing  classification  does  not  yet  afford  records  by  which  an 
examination  can  be  satisfactorily  made :  — 


lost  books,  1883 — 1896. 


Yean. 

Reported  lost. 

Later  found. 

Now  missing,  1896. 

Reserved. 

Stack. 

Total. 

1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

78 
51 
70 
48 
35 
49 
84 
93 

176 
65 
53 

166 
77 
94 

37 
41 
34 
25 
22 
29 
20 
67 
34 
22 
24 
41 
34 

•  • 

17 

8 

24 

9 

8 

13 

10 

24 

117 

24 

20 

115 

31 

61 

24 

7 

12 

14 

6 

7 

4 

12 

24 

19 

9 

9 

12 

33 

41 
10 
36 
28 
13 
20 
14 
86 

141 
43 
29 

124 
43 
94 

Totals 

1087 

420 

476 

191 

667 
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This  unsatisfactory  condition  has  grown  out  of  various  causes : 
First,  as  regards  the  stack,  it  is  open  to  the  entire  staff  of  instruction ; 
to  students  who,  hold  cards  of  admission ;  to  the  Library  staff ;  and  to 
an  occasional  special  investigator.  Such  an  aggregate  of  frequenters 
will  have  an  inevitable  percentage  of  careless  people,  to  use  no  harsher 
term.  Secondly,  as  regards  the  reserved  and  reference  books,  they  are 
practically  open  to  the  handling  of  any  one  who  chooses  to  touch  them, 
and  offer  a  field  for  depredation  to  any  irresponsible  person. 

Of  the  63  books  missing  in  past  years  and  found  during  this  year, 
the  following  table  will  show  the  chances  of  recovering  those  more 
than  a  year  gone :  — 


Books. 

1887. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1895. 

Totals 

0 
1 

1 
8 

0 
3 

1 
4 

2 

14 

8 
26 

12 

51 

Totals  .   . 

• 

1 

4 

3 

5 

16 

84 

63 

Mr.  Carney  also  reports:  " During  the  Christmas  recess,  1895, 
the  reserved  and  reference  books  were  moved  from  the  temporary 
reading  room  in  Massachusetts  Hall  to  the  new  reading  room  in 
Gore  Hall.  The  new  stack  was  ready  on  Feb.  5,  1896,  and  on  the 
7th  the  moving  of  books,  which  had  been  stored,  was  begun,  and  on 
March  12  completed.  The  transfer  included  80,000  volumes,  which 
had  been  stored,  beside  others  which  were  in  Massachusetts  Hall. 

The  shelf-classifications  in  the  old  stack  had  become  overcrowded, 
so  that  for  some  years  there  had  been  confusion  in  the  arrangement 
of  additions.  To  rectify  this  and  open  space  for  the  coming  growth, 
the  former  location  by  shelves  was  converted  to  one  by  topics,  the 
individual  shelves  standing  for  such  topics.  In  this  way  all  altera- 
tions of  shelf-numbers  were  avoided.  The  old  arrangement  lent 
itself  to  the  change  without  serious  detriment  to  the  classification. 

What  had  been  originally  the  boiler  room,  when  the  Library  had  its 
own  heating  apparatus,  has  been  converted  into  a  newspaper  room 
with  steel  roller  shelves.  In  this  apartment  has  been  placed  about 
600  volumes  of  the  rarer  and  most  used  files.  Shelving  has  been 
placed  in  the  basement  of  Perkins  for  the  main  part  of  the  collec- 
tion, about  2000  volumes  more.  In  the  rearrangement  of  the  new 
newspaper  room,  various  narrow  spaces  have  been  fitted  with  ordi- 
nary shelving,  and  on  this  the  collection  of  bound  tract  volumes  and 
other  special  collections  will  be  placed.     The  Bartlett  (angling)  col- 
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lections  and  the  Thomas  Carlyle  books  have  been  placed  in  wire-front 
cases  in  the  old  stack. 

On  Sept.  1,  1896,  the  work  of  classifying  the  books  which  are  to 
go  in  the  new  stack  was  begun.  The  musical  collection,  with  the 
aid  of  a  specialist,  Mr.  Ayer,  is  nearly  arranged ;  that  of  the  fine 
arts  and  archaeology  is  undergoing  arrangement,  with  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  Hayley ;  and  that  of  Folk  Lore  has  already  been  reassorted 
in  the  new  stack. 

Mr.  Tillinghast,  the  Assistant  Librarian,  furnishes  the  following 
report  of  the  work  of  the  Catalogue  department :  — 


TITLE8   CATALOGUED. 


1801-92. 

1803-08. 

1803^04. 

1804-06. 

1806-06. 

Dep't  and  Class-room  Lib.  .  . 

9,082 
2,881 

7,969 
1,772 

7,768 
2,264 

8,850 
2,008 

7,664 
2,668 

11,463 

9,741 

10,017 

10,858 

10,282 

The  work  of  the  past  year  may  be  compared  with  the  work  of  other 
years  as  follows :  — 


Tear. 

Gore  Hall  cuds 
prepared. 

Titles  catalogued  for 
departments. 

Volumes  received  in 
Gore  Hall. 

1885-86   . 
1886-87   .    . 
1887-^88   .    . 
1888-89   .    , 
1889-90   .    . 
1890-91    .    , 
1891-92   .    . 
1892-98   .    . 
1898-94   .    . 
1894-95   .    , 
1895-96   .    . 

32,580 
29,229 
23,696 
21,256 
24,384 
21,252 
27,167 
23,975 
20,168 
19,989 
27,428 

957 
1,021 
1,291 
1,721 
1,438 
2,654 
2,381 
1,772 
2,264 
2,008 
2,668 

6,730 

9,108 

10,885 

9,045 

13,140 

9,606 

9,726 

11,446 

10,326 

10,968 

11,219 

I  append  some  extracts  from  the  more  extended  report  which  Mr. 
Tillinghast  has  made :  — 

4 'Books  are  now  catalogued  for  33  department  and  class  room 
libraries,  though  for  four  of  these  nothing  was  done  this  year,  and 
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for  seven  others  less  than  a  dozen  titles  each  .  .  .  The  proportion 
of  cards  to  each  title  catalogued  in  is  4.5,  against  2.9  for  1894-95, 
and  3.3  for  several  years  preceding.  .  .  .  During  May,  June  and 
July,  the  monthly  average  of  titles  catalogued  was  708,  being  larger 
than  any  record  since  April,  1892  ..  .  During  February,  1896t 
there  were  returned  from  the  Law  School  Library  95  volumes,  the 
property  of  this  library,  but  removed  to  the  Law  School  many  years 
ago.  This  closes  a  negotiation  for  the  recovery  of  these  books, 
instigated  by  the  Department  of  History  in  the  College  .  .  .  On 
Oct.  24,  1895,  the  electric  lights  were  for  the  first  time  used  in  the 
work  rooms  ...  369  galley  strips  of  titles  were  printed  during  the 
year,  the  type  being  later  used  in  printing  cards ;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Bibliographical  Contribution  on  Angling,  the  same  type  was 
used  for  the  pages  of  that  publication  ...  72  new  (single)  drawers 
have  been  added  to  the  Public  Card  Catalogue.  Further  expansion 
of  the  capacity  of  these  catalogue  cases  must  be  made  in  the  near 
future,  when  the  cards  can  be  more  satisfactorily  rearranged  ...  A 
large  number  of  conglomerate  volumes  of  pamphlets,  bound  either 
by  authors,  or  subjects,  is  now  being  systematically  added  to  the 
shelf  classifications.  As  the  force  employed  in  cataloguing  is  not 
equal  to  cataloguing  this  accumulation,  the  subject  or  author  is  the 
only  guide  we  have  at  present  for  finding  what  may  be  wanted.  A 
list  of  such  volumes  is  kept,  which  will  indicate  them  to  the  cata- 
loguers, whenever  we  are  competent  to  undertake  the  making  of 
cards  for  them.  From  March,  1894,  to  September,  1896,  more  than 
a  thousand  such  volumes  were  placed  on  the  shelves  .  .  .  There  is 
an  increasing  practice  of  using  the  printed  cards  under  cross  refer- 
ences and  subject  entries  for  single  essays  in  miscellaneous  volumes. 
While  this  gives  us  a  better  key  to  the  library,  it  swells  the  public 
catalogue.  It  may  happen  that  a  single  main  entry  card  will  thus 
call  for  a  score  of  other  entries  ...  It  has  taken  380  hours  to  col- 
late something  short  of  3000  volumes  received  during  the  year,  three- 
fourths  of  the  volumes  received  not  being  deemed  of  enough  impor- 
tance to  incur  that  additional  expense.  What  was  done  cost 
nearly  $100  .  .  .  965  separate  sheets  of  maps  have  been  added  to 
the  collection  during  the  year.  This  collection  has  been  much  used 
of  late  in  behalf  of  the  work  of  the  Venezuelan  Boundary  Com- 
mission." 

The  work  of  the  Ordering  department,  in  the  immediate  charge  of 
Mr.  Potter,  is  shown  in  the  following  statement :  — 
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FINANCIAL  CONDITION   (Qore  Hall  only) . 


Income  for  books  *  . 

Spent  

Balance 

Appropriation    .   .   . 
Unpledged  balance  t 


1890-©1. 


$16,565 
13,905 

2,660 
11,920 

9,602 


1801-42. 


$18,824 
16,566 

2,258 
18,700 

9,501 


1802-08. 


$18,922 
16,908 

2,019 
18,150 

8,284 


$18,790 

15,108 

8,682 

none 

5,121 


1894-06. 

1806-06. 

$19,848 

$19,568 

14,616 

17,131 

5,232 

2,432 

19,475 

19.325 

11,606 

9,793 

PAYMENTS   AND  PURCHASES  (Gore  Ball  only) . 


Tears. 

Income, 
excluding 

balance 
brought 
forward. 

Pay- 
ments. 

Vol*, 
bought. 

Vols,  of 
serials 
added. 

Sum  of 

last  two 

columns. 

Arerage 
cost  per 

TOl. 

1885-86  .    . 

$15,332 

$18,923 

8,032 

682 

8,714 

$8.75 

1886-87  . 

17,052 

14,549 

4,490 

746 

5,236 

2.77 

1887-88   . 

15,732 

16,061 

5,389 

798 

6,187 

2.59 

1888-89  . 

15,799 

17,339 

4,925 

638 

5,563 

8.11 

1889-90  . 

15,275 

15,137 

4,168 

838 

5,006 

8.02 

1890-91   . 

15,853 

13,905 

3,230 

855 

4,085 

8.40 

1891-92  . 

16,491 

16,5G6 

4,904 

694 

5,598 

2.96 

1892-93  .    . 

16,583 

16,903 

5,624 

841 

6,465 

2.61 

1893-94   .    . 

16,399 

15,108 

2,932 

928 

3,860 

3.19 

1894-95   . 

15,720 

14,616 

5,203 

928    i 

6,131 

2.38 

1895-96   .    . 

14,231 

17,131 

5,854 

1,036 

6,890 

2.48 

The  figures  for  income  and  payments,  in  the  above  tables,  are 
taken  from  the  Treasurer's  Report,  except  those  for  the  last  year, 
which  are  made  up  from  the  library  accounts.  The  average  cost  per 
volume  for  ten  years  is  $2.87. 


SUMMARY    OP    NEW   ORDERS   SENT. 


Gore  Hall     . 
Departments 


1801-02. 


$10,506 
2,770 


1802-03. 


$9,383 
2,663 


1803-04. 


$3,968 
2,934 


1804-05. 


$12,445 
3,240 


1806-06. 


$9,223 
4,556 


*  The  items  of  income  include  unexpended  balances  of  the  previous  year, 
f  What  is  called  4l unpledged  balance"  is  income  free  from  obligations  for 
serials  and  outstanding  orders. 
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ESTIMATED  AMOUNT  IN  DOLLARS  OF  ORDERS  8ENT  TO  PRINCIPAL  AGENTS 

(Gore  Hall  only). 


1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-4)1. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1898-94. 

1894-95. 

1895-96. 

American .   .   . 

1,185 

895 

724 

2,157 

1,488 

1,055 

2,612 

2,459 

English     .   .   . 

2,551 

2,043 

1,334 

2,844 

2,532 

1,085 

3,890 

2,086 

French  .... 

910 

1,234 

585 

1,437 

1,144 

544 

1,640 

1,263 

German    .    .   . 

2,450 

1,410 

1,139 

8,204 

3,537 

1,072 

3,536 

2,727 

Italian  .... 

325 

200 

111 

717 

443 

188 

965 

562 

Scandinavian  . 

106 

52 

50 

78 

81 

59 

209 

69 

Spanish     .    .   . 

•       • 

•       • 

•       • 

69 

158 

15 

92 

67 

The  division  among  agents  gives  only  an  approximate  representa- 
tion of  division  by  languages,  since  books  in  all  languages  may  be 
bought  in  London,  as  Spanish  and  South  American  books  usually 
have  been,  and  Slavic  books  are  mainly  bought  through  the  German 
agency.  We  usually  buy  more  titles  in  German  than  in  any  other 
language. 

TABULATION  OP  ORDERS  ( University  Library) . 


Order  slips  on  hand 
October  1. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

Book  orders  out .   .   . 
Continuation  orders  out 

1,242 
2,272 

2,350 
2,400 

2,658 
2,539 

5,197 

1,423 
2,789 

686 
3,078 

2,140 
3,125 

1,868 
3,270 

Total  active  orders 

3,514 

4,750 

4,212 

3,764 

5,265 

5,138 

Cancelled  orders     .   . 
Deferred  orders  .   .   . 
Countermanded  orders 

7,675 
1,158 
1,273 

8,600 
942 

•       • 

9,200 
984 

•       • 

9,900 
668 
795 

10,400 
1,227 
1,160 

11,000 
925 
700 

11,700 

1,450 

700 

Grand  total .... 

13,930* 

14,292 

15,381 

15,576 

16,551 

17,990 

18,988 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  books  recommended  to  be 
bought  for  the  University  Library,  the  number  of  these  already  in 
the  Library ;  the  number  ordered,  and  of  these  last  the  number  for 
which  there  was  reason  for  haste  in  transmitting  the  order :  — 


Purchases  and  Gifts. 


1890-01. 


Titles,  Recommendations    .    .  4,545 

In  the  Library 711 

Ordered |  4,863 

In  haste 122 

'lifts  in  books  and  pamphlets  .  9,992 


1891-92. 


4,326 
953 

3,598 
197 

5,566 


1892-93. 


5,396 

1,334 

3,744 

220 


1893-94. 


3,575 
745 

2,192 
200 


17,888    22,624 


1894-95. 


7,820 

2,213 

5,609 

539 

11,873 


1895-96. 


5,744 

1,363 

3,798 

317 

12,811 


*  Including  some  items  now  embodied  in  cancelled  orders. 
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It  must  be  understood  that  the  figures  in  a  column  have  no  relation 
to  other  figures  in  the  same  columns,  for  books  may  be  recommended 
in  one  year  and  ordered  in  the  following  year,  etc. 

The  " haste"  orders  are  as  a  rule  sent  forward  within  twenty-four 
hours.  If  there  is  a  large  number  of  these  at  one  time,  it  necessarily 
causes  delay  in  sending  forward  other  orders.  The  rectification  of 
titles  handed  in,  and  the  search  to  ascertain  if  the  Library  already 
has  the  work,  complicated  often  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  main  cata- 
logue entry,  cause  an  amount  of  labor  little  comprehended  outside 
the  Library.  A  sale  catalogue  of  books  in  some  department  is  handed 
in  freely  checked.  The  catalogue  may  be  carelessly  made,  and  the 
consequent  labor  and  delay  in  forwarding  orders  are  considerable. 
Sometimes  there  come  from  abroad  several  boxes  of  books  at  one 
time.  These  engross  all  the  Attention  of  the  staff  and  cause  other 
delays.  Some  departments  mark  quarterly  lists  of  publications  in 
their  lines  of  study,  so  that  they  present  large  numbers  of  titles  for 
consideration  at  one  time.  This  also  interrupts  the  steady  progress 
of  the  ordering  department.  There  is  an  occasional  crippling  of  the 
staff  by  illness.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  there  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference, month  by  month,  in  the  expedition  with  which  orders  are 
forwarded. 

We  received  28  shipments  of  boxes  from  foreign  agents  during  the 

year.     Separated  by  agents  they  show  1587  volumes  from  agents  in 

England ;  1613  from  France ;  3283  from  Germany ;  311  from  Italy ; 

and  169  from  Scandinavia.     The  total  receipts  from  abroad  for  the 

year  were  6963  volumes   and  862  maps,  against  7140  volumes  in 

1894-95,  4524  in  1893-94,  and  6274  in  1892-93. 
The  success  of  our  principal  agents  in  filling  orders  is  shown  in  the 

following  table,  by  per  cent. :  — 


Agent' . 

1803-94. 

1804-06. 

1896-06. 

Littlefield  (Boston) 

Reinwald  (Paris) 

1 

97 
67 
81 
79 
80 

96 

77 
85 
80 
91 

94 
76 
81 
80 
86 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  different  degree  of  diffi- 
culty in  filling  orders  lodged  with  the  several  agents,  and  when  orders 
are  sent  from  second-hand  Catalogues,  there  is  a  chance  of  the  books 
having  been  sold. 
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Mr.  Potter  closes  his  report  with  some  statements,  of  which'  an 
abstract  is  subjoined:  — 

The  cost  of  continuations  and  periodicals  still  remains  a  most  serious 
drain  on  our  resources.  Our  annual  liability  for  continuations  is  $6666, 
of  which  one  half  (costing  $3333)  may  be  published  with  such  regularity 
as  to  require  payment  therefor  in  any  one  year.  The  annual  cost  of  peri- 
odicals is  more  certain  and  amounts  to  $3600.  This  makes  a  cost  for 
continuations  and  periodicals  of  about  $6933,  or  over  54  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  income  from  our  invested  funds,  and  this  proportion  is  constantly 
increasing,  owing  to  the  urgent  demand  of  instructors  for  the  current 
records  of  their  specialties.  This  growth  is  shown  in  the  increase  of  con- 
tinuations from  1637  ten  years  ago,  to  3270  now.  At  that  time  (1886-87) 
the  cost  of  continuations  and  periodicals  was  about  $5000  against  nearly 
$7000  now.  Thus  the  outlay  for  these  two  items  cripples  more  and  more 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  library  in  other  directions,  and  the  standard 
of  the  library  is  constantly  falling  with  the  increasing  disparity  between 
our  income  and  the  demands  of  the  instructors.  Our  income  now  is  only 
$1200  more  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  library  was  less  than 
half  its  present  size,  when  the  College  Faculty  was  not  half  as  numerous, 
and  the  student  users  were  hardly  a  quarter  of  the  existing  body.  The 
annexed  table  will  clearly  show  this  changing  relation  of  means  and 
demands :  — 

RELATIONS   OF    MEANS    AND    DEMANDS. 


1876-77. 

1886-47. 

1806  07. 

$11,470 

164,000 

41 

1,116 

670? 

•       •       • 

$15,602 

289,500 

60 

1,342 

1,089 

1,512 

$12,607 

845,200 

90 

2,900 

2,300? 

8,169 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  whatever  additional  funds  have  been 
received  in  the  last  twenty  years,  have  been  offset  by  a  constantly 
diminishing  rate  of  interest.  During  the  last  year  our  principal  fund 
of  $60,000,  by  the  running  out  of  the  investment  has  suffered  a  reduc- 
tion in  income  from  $4200  to  $2500. 

The  result  of  these  investigations  is  that  within  ten  years  our  liabilities 
for  serials  has  increased  $2000,  and  our  income  has  decreased  $3000,  so 
that  our  ability  to  purchase  books  (not  serials)  has  suffered  a  loss  of 
$5000,  while  the  specialists  in  our  faculty,  needing  books,  have  increased 
one  half. 

JUSTIN  WINSOB,  Librarian. 

Notxmbbb,  1896. 


THE  HERBARIUM. 

To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  During  the  past  year  much  valuable  material  has  been 
added  to  the  Gray  Herbarium.  The  most  important  sets  of  plants 
received  by  gift  have  been  contributed  by  Mr.  John  Donnell  Smith, 
of  Baltimore ;  Mr.  F.  V.  Coville,  Chief  Botanist  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  Dr.  J.  N.  Rose,  of  the  National  Museum;  Mr.  William 
M.  Canby,  of  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Miss  Alice  Eastwood,  Botanical 
Curator  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences ;  Mr.  John  Macoun 
and  Mr.  J.  M.  Macoun,  of  the  Canadian  Natural  History  Survey ; 
Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle,  of  Charlotte,  Vermont;  the  late  Rev.  Lucius  C. 
Smith  and  Professor  Conzatti,  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico;  Professor  C.  F. 
Millspaugh,  Botanical  Curator  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  S.  Brandegee  of  San  Diego,  California;  Professor 
Franz  Buchenau,  of  Bremen;  Professor  C.  S.  Crandall,  of  Fort  Col- 
lins, Colorado ;  and  Professor  A.  Nelson,  of  Laramie,  Wyoming. 
Besides  the  copious  material  thus  obtained,  sets  of  plants  from  the 
following  regions  have  been  purchased  :  Florida,  Kansas,  Wyoming, 
the  Cascade  Mountains  of  Washington,  Venezuela,  the  Hawaian 
Islands,  and  Newfoundland,  Laborador  and  Iceland.  The  entire 
number  of  specimens  received  from  all  sources  has  been  14,229,  and 
the  number  of  sheets  of  mounted  plants  added  to  the  organized  por- 
tion of  the  Gray  Herbarium  has  been  13,866,  being  with  one  excep- 
tion the  largest  recorded  annual  addition. 

The  nature  of  the  scientific  work  has  been  essentially  the  same  as 
in  several  years  past.  The  Curator  has  devoted  all  time,  available 
after  certain  necessary  curatorial  duties,  to  the  continuance  of  Dr. 
Gray's  Synoptical  Flora  of  North  America.  Of  this  work  a  fascicle, 
treating  the  polypetalous  orders  from  the  Ranunculaceoe  to  the 
Frankeniaceoe,  was  issued  October  10th;  1895,  and  much  of  the 
manuscript  of  a  second,  to  include  the  remaining  polypetalous  orders 
to  the  Leguminosoe,  was  prepared  for  press.  Most  of  the  time  of 
the  trained  assistants,  Messrs.  Fernald  and  Greenman,  was  devoted, 
with  excellent  results,  to  the  rich  flora  of  Southern  Mexico.  The 
librarian,  Miss  Day,  has  completed  to  date  the  much  needed  card 
catalogue  of  the  library.  The  number  of  volumes  added  to  the 
library  during  the  year  has  been  325,  and  of  pamphlets  276.     A 
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more  satisfactory  method  of  regulating  loans  of  specimens  and  a 
more  complete  and  convenient  system  of  arranging  and  recording  the 
numerous  packages  in  the  still  unorganized  part  of  the  Herbarium 
have  been  devised  and  put  into  practice  during  the  year.  To  pre- 
vent further  insect  ravages  four  large  carbon-bisulphide  tanks  with  a 
combined  capacity  of  about  8000  sheets  have  been  purchased  and  all 
portions  of  the  Herbarium  successively  exposed  to  the  vapor  of 
carbon-bisulphide.  The  results  have  been  gratifying,  and  the  insect 
depredations  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is  confidently  expected  that 
by  several  repetitions  of  the  carbon-bisulphide  treatment  the  collec- 
tion may  be  wholly  freed  of  danger  from  insects.  The  process  is 
not  only  more  effective  but  considerably  cheaper  than  the  use  of 
corrosive  sublimate  or  arsenic. 

In  the  last  report  attention  was  called  to  the  financial  needs  of  the 
Herbarium.  These  are  now  exceedingly  pressing.  The  permanent 
fund  of  the  Herbarium  amounts  only  to  $18,155.91.  The  interest 
upon  this  sum,  even  when  supplemented  by  the  income  from  the 
Gray  copyrights,  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  proper  support  of 
the  institution.  The  gifts  contributed  by  the  Visiting  Committee 
between  1889  and  1894  have  made  it  possible  to  carry  on  satis- 
factorily for  the  last  seven  years  the  work  and  development  of  the 
Herbarium.  But  no  part  of  the  money  accruing  from  these  gifts 
has  been  regarded  as  permanent  endowment  for  the  reason  that  they 
were  expressly  given  for  "  present  use."  They  have  been  most 
important  in  carrying  the  Herbarium  through  a  period  of  general 
financial  depression,  when  other  support  could  not  have  been  secured, 
and  through  them  alone  it  has  been  possible  to  bring  to  press  fasci- 
cles I  and  II  of  the  Synoptical  Flora.  But  at  the  close  of  the 
present  college  year  (August  1st,  1897),  the  Herbarium  will  again  be 
reduced  to  its  regular  income,  which,  small  as  it  is,  has  a  tendency 
to  decrease  through  the  gradually  falling  profits  from  the  sale  of 
Dr.  Gray's  works. 

Unless  some  further  financial  aid  can  be  secured  during  the  present 
year,  it  will  be  necessary  at  its  close  to  discontinue  in  great  part  the 
scientific  work,  discharge  the  trained  assistants  and  stop  most  of  the 
purchases  of  plants  and  books. 

Although  the  growth  of  the  Herbarium  has  been  greater  during  the 
last  seven  years  than  ever  before,  this  increased  acquisition  of  speci- 
mens has  in  no  sense  been  out  of  proportion  to  the  wide  spread  of 
botanical  activity  throughout  the  country.  At  present  the  Herba- 
rium holds  a  very  important  place  in  American  botany.  With  liberal 
support  its  prominence  and   usefulness  can  readily  be  maintained. 
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With  a  reduced  income,  however,  it  mast  in  a  few  years  become 
decidedly  secondary  to  several  other  large  and  financially  more  fortu- 
nate institutions  of  the  kind  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  publications  of  the  Herbarium  during  the  year  have  been  as 
follows :  — 

Synoptical  Flora  of  North  America,  Vol.  I,  Fascicle  1,  by  A.  Gray  and 
S.  Watson.  Continued  and  edited  by  B.  L.  Robinson,  pp.  i-ix,  and 
1-208. 

Notes  on  Nymphma  letragona.  By  B.  L.  Robinson.  Qard.  and  For. 
x,  134,  Fig.  16. 

Undescribed  plants  from  Western  Mexico,  collected  principally  by  F.  H. 
Lamb.     By  M.  L.  Fern  aid.     Bot.  Qaz.  xx,  582-537. 

Notes  on  the  Flora  of  Newfoundland.  By  B.  L.  Robinson  and  H.  yon 
Schrenk.     Canad.  Bee.  Sci.  Jan  and  Apr.  1896. 

Aster  tardiflorus  and  its  forms.  By  M.  L.  Fernald.  Bot.  Qaz.  xxi, 
275-279. 

The  fruit  of  Tropidocarpum.  By  B.  L.  Robinson.  Erythea,  iv,  109- 
119,  t.  3. 

A  new  Viburnum  from  Missouri.  By  W.  Deane  and  B.  L.  Robinson. 
Bot.  Qaz.  xxii,  166-167,  t.  8. 

A  new  genus  of  Sterculiaceai  and  some  other  noteworthy  plants.  By 
B.  L.  Robinson  and  J.  M.  Greenman.     Bot.  Qaz.  xxii,  168-170. 

B.  L.  ROBINSON,  Curator. 

Notkmbkr  23,   1896. 


THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sib: — As  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  my  report  for  the  academic  year  1895-96. 

In  the  last  annual  report  certain  changes  were  spoken  of  as  in 
contemplation.  Thanks  to  the  liberality  of  friends  of  the  Garden,  it 
was  found  possible  to  effect  these  important  improvements,  and  still 
keep  safely  within  our  means.  The  long  fence  surrounding  our 
grounds  has  been  put  in  repair  and  thoroughly  painted,  so  that  it 
will  serve  its  purpose  for  ten  years  to  come.  All  the  greenhouses 
have  been  strengthened  and  painted,  and  necessary  modifications 
have  been  made  in  the  heating  apparatus.  Examination  shows  that 
the  whole  establishment,  with  the  exception  of  one  house,  is  in  per- 
fectly safe  condition.  The  house  excepted  is  the  small  greenhouse 
devoted  to  economic  plants.  Originally  erected  to  meet  a  pressing 
want,  its  construction  was  slight  at  best.  Afterwards  placed  under 
conditions  of  heat  and  moisture  for  which  it  was  not  adapted,  its 
slender  timbers  have  given  way,  and  have  been  from  time  to  time 
repaired  by  makeshifts.  It  may  last  for  two  years  more  in  its 
unsightly  and  almost  unsafe  condition. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  replacement 
of  all  our  greenhouses  by  a  modern  structure,  worthy  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  existing  range  is  crowded  to  repletion,  and  affords  no 
room  for  experimental  work.  Estimates  show  that  an  iron-framed 
house,  properly  equipped,  and  provided  with  a  fund  for  its  support, 
could  be  established  for  a  little  less  than  sixty  thousand  dollars.  As 
stated  last  year,  the  structure  itself  will  cost  about  thirty  thousand 
dollars. 

The  plans  for  increasing  the  interest  of  our  non-botanical  students 
in  the  plants  of  the  garden  have  worked  well.  Further  development 
of  these  plans  this  year  will  give  us  groups  of  species  illustrating  the 
plants  spoken  of  by  Virgil,  and  also  those  which  are  dealt  with  by 
Eilacombe  in  his  Plant-lore  and  Garden-craft  of  Shakespeare.  The 
economic  plots  are  undergoing  expansion  yearly.  Mr.  Cameron's 
intelligent  interest  in  everything  relating  to  the  development  of  the 
garden  has  relieved  the  Director,  during  the  year,  of  much  care. 

In  the  last  year,  as  in  former  years,  the  Garden  has  maintained  an 
active  correspondence  and  exchange  with  other  botanical  institutions 
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in  this  country  and  abroad.  Daring  the  past  season  it  has  been  in- 
strumental especially  in  distributing  some  of  the  seeds  obtained  from 
Mexico  by  Mr.  Fringle.  This  service  of  the  Garden  has  received 
generous  recognition. 

The  Laboratories  at  the  Garden  and  at  the  Museum  have  been 
fully  employed,  the  number  of  students  being  about  the  same  as  for 
the  year  before.  The  serious  difficulty  of  providing  material  for  our 
very  large  classes  of  beginners  has  been  well  met  by  the  supplies 
from  the  Bussey  Institution,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  at 
present  for  changing  this  policy.  Our  college  year  extending  from 
the  early  frosts  of  Autumn,  to  the  late  frosts  of  our  backward  Spring, 
makes  it  exceedingly  hard  to  use  out-of-door  plants  for  instruction, 
and  it  seems  more  and  more  desirable  that  the  course  of  instruction 
in  the  Summer  School  should  be  taken  by  a  larger  number  of  college 
students. 

Two  new  electives  in  Botany  have  been  established  during  the  year. 
Botany  5  is  a  special  course  in  the  classification  of  flowering  plants. 
The  elective  is  taken  this  year  by  eight  students. 

"Botany  VI,  a  special  laboratory  course  designed  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  students  to  obtain  a  special  or  general  systematic 
knowledge  of  the  groups  of  Cryptogams,  is  offered  this  year  for  the 
first  time."    The  elective  is  taken  this  year  by  six  students. 

The  establishment  of  the  course  in  Systematic  Botany  made  it 
expedient  to  provide  in  the  Museum-building  a  room  equipped  with 
a  working  herbarium.  At  comparatively  small  expense,  consider- 
ing its  efficiency,  an  herbarium  has  been  established,  and  this  is 
accessible  at  all  times  to  advanced  students.  It  relieves  the  Gray 
Herbarium  of  unnecessary  drafts  on  the  time  of  the  staff  and  thus 
serves  a  double  purpose. 

The  Economic  collections  are  now  fairly  well  arranged.  The  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  F.  H.  Peabody  and  Mr.  Walter  Hunnewell  has  enabled 
us  to  erect  cases  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms  for  the  exhibition  of  such 
collections  arranged  on  a  geographical  basis. 

The  Ware  collection  of  Glass  models  has  been  increased  by  speci- 
mens made  by  Rudolf  Blaschka  alone.  They  equal  in  every  way  the 
beautiful  and  exact  creations  previously  received.  Although  the  rate 
of  production  is  very  greatly  lessened,  we  may  feel  encouraged  to 
hope  that  the  original  plans  may  be  carried  out.  The  artist  is 
devoted  to  his  task  and  regards  its  completion  in  an  adequate  man- 
ner as  the  best  memorial  he  can  construct  to  his  father's  memory. 

The  Botanical  establishment  depends  largely  on  annual  gifts. 
The  income  from  all  other  sources  is  too  small  to  warrant  the  acqui- 
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siticra  or  installation  of  absolutely  necessary  material.  Happily  the 
gifts  for  present  use,  although  very  irregular,  have  been  thus  far 
sufficient  to  meet  the  most  pressing  wants.  But  there  is  much  needed 
a  larger  fund  with  an  assured  income. 

When  the  Botanical  section  of  the  University  Museum  was  built, 
it  was  thought  best  by  good  advisers  that  a  portion  of  the  adjoining 
extension  to  the  South  should  be  bought,  and  this  was  done.  The 
money  for  its  purchase  and  the  expenditures  for  its  equipment  now 
stand  as  a  loan  made  to  the  Department,  amounting  to  $14,000.  It 
is  the  wish  and  hope  of  the  Director  to  extinguish  this  debt  at  the 
earliest  moment. 

As  in  former  reports,  the  Director  must  express  his  sincere  thanks 
to  the  Overseers'  Committee  for  counsel  and  substantial  assistance. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  GOODALE,  Director. 


THE  ARNOLD  ARBORETUM, 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
progress  and  condition  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  during  the  year 
ending  July  31st,  1896  : 

The  usual  courses  of  instruction  have  been  given  during  the  year 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Jack,  with  an  average  attendance  of  thirty-seven  at 
the  autumn  lectures,  and  twenty-seven  at  the  spring  lectures. 

During  the  year  2500  feet  of  roadside  plantations  have  been  made ; 
and  this  work  is  now  practically  completed  along  all  the  finished 
roads.  A  number  of  grass-covered  paths  have  been  cut  through  the 
natural  woods  in  order  to  open  them  freely  to  the  public  and  facilitate 
their  use  and  enjoyment.  The  plants  in  the  different  collections  have 
made  satisfactory  growth  during  the  year  and  are  now  generally  in 
good  condition. 

The  interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  horticultural  and 
botanical  establishments  has  been  continued  during  the  year.  There 
have  been  8035  plants  (including  grafts  and  cuttings)  and  477 
packets  of  seeds  distributed  as  follows :  To  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  6237  plants  and  284  packets  of  seeds;  to  Great  Britain, 
1720  plants  and  51  packets  of  seeds ;  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  78 
plants  and  75  packets  of  seeds  ;  to  Australia,  1  packet  of  seeds ;  to 
Japan,  63  packets  of  seeds ;  to  the  East  Indies,  3  packets  of  seeds. 
There  have  been  received  during  the  year  3671  plants  (including 
cuttings  and  grafts),  and  115  packets  of  seeds.  During  the  year 
large  collections  of  rare  species  have  been  sent  to  the  new  Botanic 
Garden  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Botanic  Garden  of  St.  Louis, 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  England,  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Har- 
vard University,  Smith  College,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  to  many  of  the  principal  commer- 
cial establishments  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

There  have  been  added  to  the  Herbarium  3309  sheets  of  dried 
plants  during  the  year.  This  is  the  largest  addition  which  has  been 
made  to  the  Herbarium  in  one  year ;  it  includes  a  nearly  complete 
set  of  the  woody  plants  of  New  Zealand,  acquired  by  purchase  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Kirk,  late  Conservator  of  the  New  Zealand  forests,  253 
Australian  plants  presented  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  Pringle's  Mexican 
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plants,  Armenian  plants  presented  by  Max  Leichtlin  of  Baden- 
Baden,  Heller's  Hawaiian  plants,  and  several  large  United  States 
and  Canadian  collections,  including  over  200  species  presented  by 
the  Herbarium  of  the  National  Museum. 

The  library  has  received  by  gift  319  bound  volumes  and  258 
pamphlets. 

During  the  year  the  eighth  and  ninth  volumes  of  The  SUva  of 
North  America,  with  140  plates,  and  52  numbers  of  Garden  and 
Forest ,  have  been  published. 

C.  S.  SARGENT,  Director. 


THE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 


*n 


To  the  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  Several  changes  were  made  in  the  courses  of  instruction 
offered  for  the  year.  The  prescribed  lectures  to  the  Freshman  class, 
which  were  omitted  during  the  year  1894-95,  were  finally  withdrawn. 
The  courses  in  Mineralogy,  and  in  Crystallography  and  the  Physics 
of  Crystals,  which  for  many  years  had  been  known  as  Chemistry  2 
and  Chemistry  7,  were  transferred  to  the  new  department  of  Miner- 
alogy and  Petrography.  The  second  course  in  Quantitative  Analysis 
(Chemistry  4a)  was  divided  into  two  half  courses  covering  substan- 
tially the  same  ground.  These  half  courses  were :  for  the  first  half 
year,  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis  (Chemistry  9)  ;  and  for  the 
second  half  year,  Gas  Analysis  (Chemistry  10).  Professor  Rich- 
ards took  charge  of  the  course  in  Physical  Chemistry  (Chemistry 
6),  while  Mr.  H.  Gr.  Parker  gave  the  greater  part  of  the  laboratory 
instruction  in  Quantitative  Analysis  (Chemistry  4). 

The  number  of  students  in  the  various  laboratory  courses  during 
the  year  and  in  June,  1895,  was  as  follows  :  — 

October,  January  1st,         June  1st,  Jane  1st, 

1895.  1806.  1896.  1896. 

Chemistry   B 92  79  78  61 

Chemistry    1 306  286  268  192 

Chemistry  8 108  103  98  62 

Chemistry   4 25  24  24  22 

Chemistry   5 2<>  20  18  19 

Chemistry   6 12  10  10  12 

Chemistry  9 9  9 

Chemistry  10 .  .  9  9 

Chemistry  20a 1  1  1  8 

Chemistry  206 »  5  6  5 

Chemistry  20c 5  5  4  3 

Chemistry  20o* 1  1  1 

Total 590  543  511  388 

The  new  laboratory,  with  places  for  232  students,  which  had  been 
fitted  up  during  the  summer  of  1895,  made  it  possible  to  provide  for 
this  large  number  of  men.  Since  the  whole  number  of  desks  which 
are  available  at  present  for  students  in  Elementary  Chemistry  or  in 
Qualitative  Analysis  (Chemistry  1  or  Chemistry  3)  is  but  430,  while 
the  number  of  students  in  these  two  courses  increased  from  284  in 
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1894  to  414  in  October,  1895,  it  is  evident  that,  within  a  short  time, 
we  shall  again  be  unable  to  provide  proper  accommodations  for  oar 
students.  The  floor  space  of  Boylston  Hall  is  already  so  folly  taken 
up  that  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter,  in  the  present  building,  to  provide 
for  a  further  increase  even  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  these  two 
classes. 

The  scientific  work  of  the  laboratory  was  carried  on  as  usual. 
Professor  Jackson,  with  Mr.  M.  H.  Ittner,  finished  the  work  upon 
parabromdimetanitrotoluol  which  was  begun  last  year,  r  and  later 
resumed  the  study  of  the  curious  colored  compounds  which  may  be 
formed  from  them  by  the  action  of  sodic  ethylate.  With  Mr.  W.  R. 
Lamar  he  studied  the  behavior  of  trichlordinitrobenzol,  and  found 
that  in  many  respects  it  behaved  differently  from  the  corresponding 
bromine  derivative.  He  continued  with  Mr.  H.  A.  Torrey  the  study 
of  the  derivatives  of  chloranil,  and  obtained  results  which  throw 
some  light  upon  the  constitution  of  the  oxide  of  dibenzoyldichlor- 
dimethoxyquinone.  With  Dr.  A.  M.  Comey  he  obtained  a  new 
acid  from  potassic  cobalticyanide,  to  which  the  provisional  name 
hydrocobaltocobalticyanic  acid  has  been  given. 

Professor  Richards  continued  with  Mr.  H.  G.  Parker  the  invest- 
gation  of  the  atomic  weight  of  magnesium;  the  analyses  of  the 
anhydrous  chloride  gave  as  a  result  the  number  24.36,  which 
agrees  well  with  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  older  determinations. 
Analyses  of  strontic  chloride  were  also  made,  which  gave  results 
confirming  the  value  of  the  atomic  weight  of  strontium  as  previously 
determined  by  the  analyses  of  strontic  bromide.  With  Mr.  H. 
Edwards,  Professor  Richards  investigated  the  temperature  coefficient 
of  the  calomel  electrode  under  varying  conditions. 

The  following  work  was  done  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Hill:  Mr.  J.  Torrey,  Jr.,  continued  the  study  of  nitromalonic 
aldehyde  in  order  to  establish  the  constitution  of  certain  of  its 
derivatives ;  Mr.  G.  Oenslager  attempted  to  prepare  certain  of  its 
homologues,  and  later,  with  Mr.  C.  A.  Soch,  extended  the  study  of 
its  action  upon  ketones  and  ketone  acids.  Mr.  Soch  also  made  a 
study  of  the  conversion  of  mucic  acid  into  dehydromucic  acid ;  and 
Mr.  J.  P.  Sylvester  began  an  investigation  upon  certain  sulphonic 
acids  of  the  furfuran  group. 

The  following  papers  were  published  during  the  year :  — 

1.  Ueber  Parabromdimetanitrotoluol  und  einige  seiner  Derivate.  By 
C.  L.  Jackson  and  M.  H.  Ittner.  Ber.  der  deutsch.  chem.  Oesellsch. 
xxviii,  3066. 
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2.  Notiz  tfber  den  Trinitxophenylmalonsaureester.  By  C.  L.  Jackson 
and  J.  I.  Phinney.     Ber.  der  deutsch.  chem.  Oesellsch.  xxviii,  3066. 

S.  On  the  Constitution  of  Fhenoqainone.  By  C.  L.  Jackson  and 
G.  Oenslageb.     Am.  Chem.  Journ.  xviii,  1. 

4.  Some  derivatives  of  unsymmetrical  Tribrombenzol.  By  C.  L. 
Jackson  and  F.  B.  Galuvan.    Am.  Chem.  Journ.  xviii,  2SS. 

5.  Ueber  die  Einwirkung  von  Salpetersiire  auf  Kaliumkobalticyanid. 
By  C.  L.  Jackson  and  A.  M.  Comey.  Ber.  der  deutsch.  chem.  Oesellsch. 
xxix,  81. 

6.  Neubestimmung  dee  Atomgewichtes  von  Magnesium.  By  T.  W. 
Richards  and  H.  G.  Parker.     Zeiischr.  anorg.  Chem.  xiii,  81. 

The  following  title  was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  list  of 
publications  given  last  year :  — 

On  Ternary  Mixtures.  By  W.  D.  Bancroft,  Proc.  Amer.  Acad. 
xxv,  324. 

During  the  summer  the  laboratory  suffered  its  first  serious  loss  by 
fire.  The  fire  was  discovered  on  Sunday,  July  12,  a  little  after  7 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  the  chemical  store  room  on  the  fourth 
floor.  By  the  prompt  and  efficient  action  of  the  Cambridge  Fire 
Department  the  fire  was  confined  to  the  room  in  which  it  started, 
&nd  the  damage  to  the  rest  of  the  building  by  smoke  and  water  was 
not  large.  A  careful  investigation  failed  to  show  the  cause  of  the 
fire ;  it  apparently  started  in  a  case  where  a  small  quantity  of  phos- 
phorus was  stored;  but  no  phosphorus  had  been  given  out  for 
months,  and  no  change  had  been  made  in  the  mode  of  storage  for 
twenty  years.  Fortunately  the  stock  of  chemicals  on  hand  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  small.  The  estimated  value  of  all  material 
contained  in  the  room  was  $828,  while  the  uninsured  loss  was  but 
$247  ;  the  damage  to  the  building,  which  was  covered  by  insurance, 
was  estimated  at  $1572.  In  rebuilding  the  room  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings were  plastered  upon  wire  lath,  and  an  asphalt  floor  was  laid  in 
order  to  diminish  the  fire  risk.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made 
to  store  in  future  the  more  combustible  chemicals  in  a  fire-proof 
vault. 

Throughout  the  year  every  available  place  in  the  quantitative 
laboratory  was  filled.  The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
in  Qualitative  Analysis  made  it  advisable  to  provide  for  a  corre- 
sponding increase  for  the  ensuing  year  in  the  course  in  Quantitative 
Analysis.  During  the  summer  the  old  desks  in  the  quantitative 
laboratory  were,  therefore,  torn  out,  an  asphalt  floor  laid  in  the 
laboratory  and  the  adjoining  balance  room,  and  new  desks  built 
with  places  for  44  men.     Arrangements  were  also  made  for  lighting 
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these  two  rooms,  the  advanced  qualitative  laboratory  and  certain 
parts  of  the  attic  and  basement,  with  incandescent  lamps.  One  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  connected  with  our  increasing  numbers 
has  been  to  provide  proper  quarters  for  the  large  amount  of  prepara- 
tory work  which  must  be  done  by  our  janitors.  Adequate  space  has 
now  been  secured  by  cutting  down  the  windows  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  basement  and  fitting  up  the  room  as  a  working  labora- 
tory. A  freight  elevator,  which  has  long  been  needed,  was  also 
built. 

HENRY  B.  HILL,  Director. 


THE  JEFFERSON  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  the  President  op  the  University: 

Sir,  —  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  various  courses  in 
Physics  in  1895-96  did  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  It  is  noticeable  that  advanced  students  prefer  to  take  assist- 
antships  in  the  laboratory  courses  rather  than  to  accept  scholarships. 
One  finds,  therefore,  in  general  that  the  graduate  students  in  the 
Physical  Department  are  engaged  in  teaching  and  not  in  research. 
Occasionally  an  assistant,  with  a  large  amount  of  energy,  undertakes 
an  investigation  in  addition  to  his  routine  work  of  teaching. 

The  mechanical  equipment  of  the  laboratory  has  been  increased 
during  the  year  in  various  directions  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  mechanician  of  the  laboratory. 

A  more  economical  arrangement  of  shafting  and  pulleys  in  the 
workshop  has  removed  a  tremor  and  a  rumbling  noise  which  had  been 
perceived  in  the  large  lecture  room.  The  use  of  electric  lights  is 
steadily  increasing  in  the  various  rooms.  The  laboratory  is  probably 
better  equipped  than  any  other  laboratory  in  America  for  studying 
the  wave  motions  of  electricity.  The  director  has  felt  however,  that 
attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  important  study  of  the  discharge 
of  electricity  through  gases,  and  for  that  end  a  high  tension  battery 
of  five  thousand  cells  has  been  constructed,  which  gives  an  electric 
motive  force  of  ten  thousand  volts,  and  which  will  serve  for  many 
investigations  in  the  direction  in  which  Physical  Science  seems  to  be 
advancing.  An  air  pump  of  the  most  approved  form  has  also  been 
added  to  the  equipment  of  the  laboratory. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Billings,  a  graduate  student,  investigated  with  the 
Director  during  the  year  the  subject  of  displacement  currents  of  elec- 
tricity. Professor  B.  O.  Peirce  was  engaged  upon  problems  of  heat 
conduction,  and  has  studied  the  best  forms  of  apparatus  for  his 
investigations.  He  also  examined  the  induction  coefficients  of  a 
large  number  of  magnets  made  from  different  specimens  of  steel. 

Professor  Hall  has  published  during  the  year  an  account  of  a  new 
method  for  determining  the  thermal  conductivity  in  metals  together 
with  the  results  obtained  by  use  of  this  method  in  the  case  of  mild 
steel.  He  has  also  made  some  preparation  for  applying  the  same 
method  in  the  case  of  cast  iron  and  cast  nickel. 

Professor  Sabine  was  occupied  on  an  investigation  in  Sound,  which 

has  especial  reference  to  echoes  and  resonance  in  lecture  rooms  an  I 

public  halls. 

JOHX   TROWBRIDGE,  Director. 


THE   OBSERVATORY. 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir, — The  most  important  subjects  to  be  mentioned  in  the  present 
report,  in  addition  to  the  usual  routine  work,  are  the  successful 
erection  of  the  Bruce  Photographic  Telescope  in  Peru,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  series  of  circulars  which  furnish  a  prompt  means  of 
announcing  discoveries  made  here  and  other  similar  matters  of 
interest,  and  the  increasing  need  of  more  room  for  the  books  and 
manuscripts  of  the  Observatory.  The  fire  proof  building  having  pro- 
vided admirably  for  the  photographs,  the  need  is  greatly  felt  of  a 
similar  protection  for  the  rest  of  the  property  of  the  Observatory 
which  is  liable  to  destruction  by  fire. 

Observatory  Instruments. 

East  Equatorial. — The  observations  with  this  instrument  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Wendell  and  have  been  of  the  same  general 
character  as  in  previous  years.  Nearly  twenty  thousand  photometric 
light  comparisons  have  been  made,  largely  with  the  polarizing  pho- 
tometer described  in  the  last  report.  With  this  instrument  4192 
comparisons  have  been  made  to  determine  the  form  of  the  light 
curve  of  the  Algol  variable  W  Delphini,  3436  of  U  Cephei,  1616  of 
Z  Herculis,  aud  748  of  T  Andromedae.  In  addition  to  these,  752 
comparisons  have  been  made  of  o  Ceti,  and  2056  of  the  relative 
brightness  of  the  components  of  double  stars  with  a  second  photom- 
eter adapted  to  the  comparison  of  stars  too  near  together  to  be 
measured  with  the  first  photometer.  Iapetus,  the  outer  satellite  of 
Saturn,  has  been  observed  on  16  nights  to  determine  its  variations  in 
light,  and  Titan,  on  4  nights.  The  respective  numbers  of  separate 
comparisons  are  656  and  128.  The  photometric  measurements  of 
Jupiter's  satellites  while  undergoing  eclipse  have  been  continued,  and 
26  eclipses  have  been  observed,  making  the  total  number  599. 

The  systematic  observation  of  variable  stars  of  long  period 
throughout  all  their  changes  and  the  reduction  of  the  results  to  the 
scale  of  the  meridian  photometer  have  been  continued.  About  400 
estimates  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Wendell  by  the  method  of  Arge- 
lander,  generally  when  the  stars  are  too  faint  to  be  observed  with 
smaller  instruments.  Mr.  Reed  has  also,  since  July  1,  resumed  his 
reservations  of  the  same  kind,  and  1133  similar  observations  have 
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been  made  and  communicated  to  this  Observatory  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Seagrave  of  Providence.  The  same  sequences  of  comparison  stars 
are  used  by  all  the  observers,  the  brighter  stars  have  been  measured 
with  the  meridian  photometer,  and  3400  comparisons  have  been  made 
of  the  stars  between  the  eleventh  and  fourteenth  magnitudes  with  the 
polarizing  photometer  above  mentioned.  The  observations  for  the 
past  ten  years  of  seventeen  variables  north  of  +  50°  have  been  com- 
pletely reduced,  and  the  work  is  now  being  extended  to  about  eighty 
other  variables.  The  cooperation  of  other  astronomers  is  invited  in 
this  work,  especially  in  following  the  variables  when  too  faint  for 
observation  with  our  15-inch  telescope.  Charts  of  the  regions,  and 
lists  of  comparison  stars  with  their  photometric  magnitudes,  will  be 
furnished  to  any  astronomers  who  desire  to  take  part  in  this  work. 
A  careful  series  of  measurements  has  also  been  made  by  Professor 
W.  H.  Pickering  of  discs  illuminated  so  as  to  reproduce  the  fine 
markings  on  Mars  and  the  ellipticity  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  It 
appeared  that  under  favorable  conditions  a  black  dot  a  tenth  of  a 
second  in  diameter  was  clearly  seen.  A  study  was  made  of  parallel 
lines  similar  to  the  assumed  double  canals  on  Mars,  and  results  were 
reached  unfavorable  to  the  objective  reality  of  this  phenomenon. 

Meridian  Circle. — The  reduction  of  the  observations  made  with 
the  meridian  circle  by  Professor  William  A.  Rogers  continues  under 
his  supervision.  The  printing  of  Volume  XXXVI,  the  last  volume 
of  his  zone  observations,  is  now  nearly  completed.  The  printed 
sheets  have  been  carefully  read  during  the  year  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  errata,  a  list  of  which  is  to  conclude  the  volume.  Some 
progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  reduction  of  the  observations  of 
fundamental  stars  which  were  obtained  during  the  years  1880  to 
1883  inclusive. 

The  observations  of  the  southern  zone  between  the  declinations 
—  9°  50'  and  — 14°  10',  made  by  Piofessor  Searle  in  the  years  1888 
to  1892  inclusive,  continue  in  course  of  reduction  under  his  super- 
vision. Provisional  results  have  now  been  reached  for  nearly  all 
these  observations,  which  have  frequently  been  useful  in  replying  to 
inquiries  received  with  regard  to  the  positions  of  particular  stars. 
These  results  have  also  enabled  the  revision  of  the  zone  by  additional 
observations,  when  these  seemed  desirable  for  any  reason,  to  be 
carried  on  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year.  Observations  were 
made  on  66  evenings,  during  which  the  whole  number  of  observations 
was  2061 ;  272  of  these  relating  to  fundamental  stars,  94  tocircum- 
polar  stars,  1571  to  zone  stars,  and  124  to  stars  not  forming  part  of 
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the  zone  catalogue,  bat  observed  for  various  reasons,  such  as  the 
study  of  instrumental  constants  and  the  effect  of  stellar  magnitude 
upon  personal  equation  in  observing  transits. 

Meridian  Photometer. — Observations  have  been  made  with  the 
meridian  photometer  on  144  nights.  The  total  number  of  photo- 
metric settings  is  91,608.  All  of  the  observations  have  been  made 
by  the  Director.  The  corresponding  numbers  of  settings  made  in  the 
four  preceding  years  since  the  return  of  the  instrument  from  Peru, 
are  33,792,  46,272,  54,360,  and  73,448  respectively.  The  total 
number  of  photometric  settings  from  which  the  magnitudes  in  the 
Harvard  Photometry  were  derived  was  94,476.  It  is  probable  that 
the  number  of  observations  made  annually  has  attained  its  maximum 
during  the  present  year,  partly  because  the  larger  pieces  of  work  laid 
out  for  this  instrument  are  nearly  completed,  and  partly  because 
observations  were  continued  throughout  the  entire  summer,  owing  to 
the  large  number  of  stars  in  the  Milky  Way  which  can  be  observed  at 
that  season  only.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  observations  of  all  stars 
of  the  magnitude  7.5  and  brighter  and  north  of  — 40°  are  completed. 
Stars  south  of  declination  —  20°  were  ordinarily  observed  on  three 
nights,  and  those  north  of  — 20°  on  two  nights.  Long  series  of 
observations  have  been  made  of  the  changes  in  light  of  the  vari- 
able stars  U  Cephei  and  S  Antliae.  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
average  deviation  of  the  observed  points  from  a  smooth  curve  drawn 
through  the  entire  system  is  only  between  one  and  two  hundredths  of 
a  magnitude,  when  each  point  is  made  the  mean  of  a  large  number 
of  individual  settings.  In  the  case  of  U  Cephei  a  small  secondary 
minimum  with  a  deviation  in  light  of  about  two  tenths  of  a  magni- 
tude is  indicated.  It  was  predicted  by  the  writer  in  1881  but  has 
hitherto  escaped  detection  by  observers.  S  Antliae  has  heretofore 
been  classed  as  a  star  of  the  Algol  type.  The  present  observations 
show  that  its  light  is  continually  changing,  and  that  it  is  an  ordinary 
variable  of  short  period  in  which  the  decrease  in  light  is  more  rapid 
than  the  increase.  These  observations  show  that  the  systematic 
errors  are  nearly  insensible,  and  that  the  accidental  errors  may 
be  reduced  almost  indefinitely  by  repetition.  The  first  class  of 
errors  is  much  more  serious  than  the  second,  and  their  elimination 
indicates  real  rather  than  apparent  accuracy.  In  the  past  use  of  the 
photometer  four  measures  only  were  generally  made  of  a  star  on  each 
night.  Only  a  few  seconds  were  lost  in  setting  on  each  star  and  it 
appeared  better  to  reduce  the  errors  by  repeated  measures  on  several 
nights.     The  apparent  accuracy  was  thus  less  than  if  many  measures 
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were  made  on  each  night  as  is,  and  should  be,  done  with  photometers 
in  which  more  time  is  required  to  find  each  star.  The  real  accuracy 
is  however  shown  when  the  means  of  the  observations  on  several 
nights  are  compared. 

At  the  request  of  Father  Hagen  of  the  Georgetown  College  Obser- 
vatory the  photometric  magnitudes  of  586  comparison  stars  of  vari- 
ables have  been  sent  to  him.  The  average  deviation  of  the 
magnitudes  of  these  stars  in  the  different  meridian  photometer  cata- 
logues from  their  mean  was  found  to  be  db  0.07.  A  comparison  of 
the  magnitudes  of  356  stars  south  of  —  30°  shows  that  the  results 
given  in  Volume  XXIII  differ  from  those  in  Volume  XXXIV  by 
±0.21.  The  correction  for  atmospheric  absorption  is  here  large 
and  was  derived  each  evening  from  observation  of  northern  stars  only. 
A  similar  comparison  of  525  stars  observed  in  1892  to  1895  gives 
the  average  deviation  of  d-  0.16.  The  correction  for  absorption  was 
here  derived  from  the  northern  and  southern  stars  separately.  This 
comparison  shows  that  if  the  two  catalogues  are  equally  accurate  the 
average  error  of  each  does  not  much  exceed  a  tenth  of  a  magnitude, 
and  that  stars  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  horizon  can  be  accurately 
measured  here  with  the  instrument  and  method  of  reduction  now 
employed.  A  third  comparison  of  421  northern  stars  recently 
observed  at  lower  culmination  with  their  mean  magnitudes  at  upper 
culmination  gave  the  average  deviation  dbO.10.  The  diminished 
error  is  due  to  the  greater  accuracy  with  which  the  true  magnitudes 
of  these  stars  are  known. 

Henry  Drapeb  Memorial. 

The  number  of  photographs  taken  with  the  8-inch  Draper  telescope 
is  2508.  The  number  taken  in  Peru  with  the  8-inch  Bache  tele- 
scope is  2770.  There  is  probably  no  star  brighter  than  the 
thirteenth  magnitude  in  any  part  of  the  sky  from  the  north  to  the 
south  pole  that  does  not  appear  on  one  or  more  of  these  plates.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  photograph  all  the  regions  containing  vari- 
ables discovered  at  this  Observatory  at  least  once  a  month.  All  of 
the  spectra  photographed  have  been  examined  as  usual  by  Mrs. 
Fleming.  As  a  result  a  large  number  of  objects  having  peculiar 
spectra  have  been  detected.  Among  them  are  21  new  variable  stars 
which  have  been  found  from  the  presence  of  bright  hydrogen  lines  in 
their  spectra  and  three  whose  spectra  are  of  the  fourth  type.  The 
variability  of  all  of  these  stars  as  well  as  of  those  mentioned  below 
has  been  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  photographic  charts  of 
the  same  regions.     Nine  stars  have  been  found  whose  spectra  are  of 
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the  fourth  type,  (two  of  these  being  variable  as  stated  above),  three 
of  the  fifth  type,  one  new  gaseous  nebula,  one  star  in  which  the 
hydrogen  line  H/3  is  bright  and  six  in  which  the  spectra  are  peculiar. 
The  most  remarkable  objects,  however,  found  from  these  plates  are 
two  new  stars.  One  of  these  appeared  in  the  constellation  Carina 
in  the  spring  of  1895,  although  not  discovered  until  October  of 
that  year.  Its  spectrum  closely  resembles  that  of  Nova  Aurigae 
and  of  Nova  Normae.  The  second  appeared  in  the  constellation 
Centaurus  during  the  summer  of  1895,  although  not  discovered  until 
December  of  the  same  year.  The  hydrogen  lines  have  been  shown 
to  be  bright  in  the  spectra  of  the  known  variables  S  Ceti,  S  Piscium, 
R  Ganum  Venaticorum,  W  Herculis,  T  Capricorni,  R  Pegasi  and 
V  Gassiopeiae,  while  the  spectrum  of  R  S  Cygni  has  been  found  to 
be  of  the  fourth  type.  Five  new  variables  have  been  found  by  Miss 
L.  D.  Wells  from  a  comparison  of  chart  plates.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  W  Delphini,  a  star  of  the  Algol  class,  having  a  varia- 
tion of  2.71  magnitudes,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  any  star  of  this 
class  hitherto  discovered.  An  examination  has  been  made  of  42  stars 
suspected  of  variability  by  Colonel  E.  E.  Markwick  of  Gibraltar.  One 
of  these  was  discovered  independently  here  and  the  variations  he  had 
found  were  confirmed.  The  photographs  show  that  the  spectrum  is 
very  peculiar  and  the  changes  in  light  are  unlike  those  of  any  star 
hitherto  discovered.  After  remaining  for  several  years  nearly  con- 
stant, in  the  summer  of  1898  its  brightness  diminished  by  several  mag- 
nitudes and  it  did  not  recover  its  previous  brightness  for  more  than  a 
year.  The  variability  of  seven  stars  which  was  suspected  by  Dr.  Thome 
has  also  been  confirmed.  Photographic  charts  of  variables  discovered 
here  have  been  prepared  and  copies  furnished  to  several  observers. 

The  number  of  photographs  taken  with  the  11 -inch  Draper  telescope 
is  1197.  A  large  number  of  photographs  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
while  undergoing  eclipse,  and  of  variable  stars  of  the  Algol  type, 
have  been  obtained.  An  apparatus  has  been  constructed  by  which  the 
plate  holder  only  is  moved  by  a  small  amount  in  declination  at 
regular  intervals  of  ten  seconds  or  more,  instead  of  moving  the 
entire  telescope  as  formerly.  An  interesting  investigation  has  been 
made  by  Miss  H.  S.  Leavitt  on  the  photographic  brightness  of  17 
circumpolar  variables. 

Botden  Department. 

Professor  Bailey  has  continued  in  charge  of  the  Arequipa  Station 
and  a  portion  of  the  results  derived  from  the  photographs  taken 
there  has  been  described  above.     The  number  of  photographs  taken 
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with  the  13-inch  Boyden  telescope  is  886.  They  consist  partly  of 
spectrum  plates  of  the  brighter  southern  stars  taken  with  one,  two, 
and  three  prisms,  of  chart  plates  of  faint  clusters  usually  with 
exposures  of  two  hours,  and  of  plates  for  the  determination  of  stellar 
parallax.  The  number  of  variable  stars  in  clusters  has  been  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  study  of  these  photographs.  Measures 
have  been  made  on  forty-five  plates  by  Miss  E.  F.  Leiand  of  the 
sixty-two  variables  discovered  by  Professor  Bailey  in  the  cluster 
Messier  5.  A  discussion  of  one  of  these  variables,  No.  18,  shows 
that  its  mean  period  is  11*  7m  52*  with  an  uncertainty  of  only  a  few 
seconds.  Its  range  is  1.2  magnitudes  with  a  very  rapid  increase 
and  decrease.  The  spectra  of  some  bright  stars  have  been  photo- 
graphed on  plates  stained  with  erythrosin.  Inclined  plates  have 
also  been  used  to  improve  the  definition  of  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum.  The  star  ft1  Scorpii  has  been  proved  to  be  a  spectroscopic 
binary  having  a  period  of  rather  less  than  35  hours.  Sixty- three 
photographs  of  its  spectrum  have  been  taken.  The  southern  vari- 
ables have  been  observed  visually  once  a  month,  and  photographed 
twice  a  month  with  the  Bache  telescope  as  far  as  possible.  The 
examination  of  the  stars  south  of  declination  —  30°,  of  the  sixth 
magnitude  and  brighter,  for  the  detection  of  new  double  stars  has 
been  completed.  The  lines  A,  B,  and  C  are  well  marked  in  the  solar 
spectrum  as  observed  both  visually  and  photographically  at  the  sum- 
mit of  El  Misti.  The  line  a,  however,  becomes  faint  at  15,600  feet, 
and  almost  entirely  disappears  at  the  summit. 

Meteorological  Observations  have  been  continued  at  La  Joy  a 
(elevation  4150),  Arequipa  (8060),  Alto  de  los  Huesos  (13,300), 
Mt.  Blanc  Station  on  El  Misti  (15,600),  El  Misti  (19,200),  and 
Cuzco  (11,000).  The  Mollendo  Station  was  abandoned  about  Janu- 
ary 1,  1896,  and  a  station  was  established  near  it  at  Mejia.  A  sta- 
tion at  Echarati  has  been  substituted  for  that  at  Santa  Ana.  The 
summit  of  El  Misti  has  been  visited  about  once  a  month  except  when 
the  snow  was  too  deep,  and  an  improved  shelter  has  been  placed 
there.  Much  trouble  has  been  encountered  with  the  new  meteor- 
graph,  which,  owing  to  snow  and  other  causes,  has  not  run  for  an 
entire  month  without  stopping  since  it  has  been  placed  on  the  sum- 
mit, although  it  ran  well  at  Arequipa.  It  is  hoped  that  these  diffi- 
culties have  now  been  remedied.  The  most  violent  earthquake  yet 
experienced  at  the  Arequipa  Station  occurred  on  June  14,  1896,  at 
five  minutes  past  ten  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  for  about  a  minute. 
The  ground  moved  perceptibly,  the  castings  of  the  Bruce  telescope 
swayed  visibly  and  the  tube  shook  violently.     In  Arequipa  one  man 
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was  killed  by  a  falling  stone.  Great  masses  of  light  dost  rose  in  the 
deep  ravines  toward  El  Misti  and  Pichu  Picha,  doubtless  due  to  fatt- 
ing masses  of  rock.  This  earthquake  preceded  by  about  twenty 
hours  the  great  tidal  wave  in  Japan  which  destroyed  many  thousand 
lives. 

The  Bruce  Photographic  Telescope. 

This  instrument  has  been  sent  to  Peru  and  is  now  in  successful 
operation  at  the  Arequipa  Station.  Great  care  was  taken  in  trans- 
mitting it.  The  time,  cost,  and  rates  of  insurance  would  have  been 
less  if  it  had  been  sent  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  rather  than 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  but  four  transshipments  would  be 
saved  by  the  latter  route,  and  no  insurance  could  be  effected  on 
breakage  caused  by  careless  handling.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Gerrish 
accompanied  the  instrument  to  New  York  and  saw  it  placed  upon  the 
steamer  Condor,  bound  for  Mollendo  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan. The  treasure  room  of  this  steamer  was  given  up  to  the  lenses 
and  prisms.  -  Professor  Bailey  boarded  the  steamer  at  Mollendo,  was 
present  at  the  unloading,  and  superintended  the  transfer  of  the  tele- 
scope to  Arequipa.  The  instrument  reached  its  destination  without 
accident,  and  was  mounted  and  adjusted  in  a  stone  building  having 
a  wooden  dome  covered  with  canvas.  The  number  of  photographs 
taken  is  386.  They  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  the  instrument  was 
constructed  of  furnishing  by  photography  maps  like  those  made  by 
hand  by  Chacornac  and  Peters.  These  maps  are  on  a  scale  of  one 
minute  of  arc  to  a  millimetre  and  each  covers  a  region  five  degrees 
square.  The  distortion  of  the  images  at  the  corners  is  not  sufficient 
to  seriously  affect  the  determination  of  their  exact  positions  and 
magnitudes.  The  plan  proposed  ten  years  ago  and  recommended  to 
the  Astrophotographic  Congress  in  1887  has  thus  been  carried  out 
successfully.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  gratification  that  the  generous 
liberality  of  Miss  Bruce,  and  her  courage  in  enabling  us  to  attempt  an 
untried  experiment  on  so  grand  a  scale,  has  not  been  misplaced. 

Blue  Hill  Observatory. 

In  1885  a  meteorological  observatory  was  established  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Great  Blue  Hill,  twelve  miles  south  of  the  Harvard  College 
Observatory,  by  Mr.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  and  has  since  been  main- 
tained there  by  him  at  his  own  expense.  During  the  last  nine  years, 
in  accordance  with  an  arrangement  made  for  cooperation  between  the 
Observatory  of  Harvard  College  and  that  on  Blue  Hill,  the  observa- 
tions of  the  latter  have  been  published,  partly  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
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Botch,  in  the  Annals  of  the  former.  More  recently,  the  land  sur- 
rounding the  Blue  Hill  Observatory  has  been  taken  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Park  Commissioners,  for  use  as  a  public  park ;  but  in  June  1896, 
a  lease  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  for  ninety- 
nine  years  was  executed  by  the  Commissioners,  in  order  to  secure  a 
reservation  for  scientific  purposes,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mission, of  about  one  and  a  quarter  acres  of  the  land  on  which  the 
Observatory  stands.  This  will  enable  the  work  of  the  Observatory 
to  continue  under  invariable  conditions  of  exposure.  Observations 
of  the  principal  meteorological  elements  are  made  at  the  Blue  Hill 
Observatory  three  times  a  day,  and  self-recording  instruments  also 
furnish  a  continuous  record.  Three  assistants  are  employed  by  Mr. 
Rotch,  and  besides  the  collection  and  discussion  of  the  climatological 
data,  the  following  important  work  has  been  done :  —  Local  weather 
predictions  have  been  given  to  the  public  daily  since  1885.  The  first 
detailed  measures  of  cloud  heights  and  velocities  made  in  this  coun- 
try were  obtained  at  Blue  Hill  in  1890,  and  these  measurements  have 
been  resumed  during  the  past  year  in  cooperation  with  an  interna- 
tional scheme  of  observation.  For  the  exploration  of  the  upper  air, 
kites  of  various  designs  have  been  employed  since  1894  by  means  of 
which  self-recording  instruments  were  carried  to  heights  exceeding  a 
mile  above  the  summit  of  Blue  Hill  during  last  summer. 

Miscellaneous. 

Library. — The  library  of  the  Observatory  has  been  increased 
during  the  year  by  the  addition  of  264  volumes  and  305  pamphlets. 
The  total  numbers  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  in  the  library  of  the 
Observatory  on  October  1,  1896,  were  8267  and  11,488  respectively. 
Especial  efforts  are  being  made  to  render  the  meteorological  as  well 
as  the  astronomical  collections  of  publications  as  complete  as 
possible. 

As  the  station  at  Arequipa,  Peru,  will  be  maintained  permanently, 
it  is  desirable,  owing  to  its  remoteness,  that  it  should  have  a  library 
of  its  own.  Copies  of  astronomical  and  meteorological  works  sent 
there  direct,  or  through  this  Observatory,  will  be  gratefully  received 
and  will  prove  of  much  value. 

Telegraphic  Announcements. —  The  distribution  of  telegraphic 
announcements  of  discovery  has  been  continued  as  in  past  years. 
Astronomers  are  requested  to  continue  to  send  to  this  Observatory 
announcements  of  their  discoveries  for  transmission  to  the  observa- 
tories of  Europe  and  America. 
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Buddings  and  Grounds. —  Every  year  renders  more  argent  the 
problem  of  storing  the  vast  accumulation  of  material  gathered  at  this 
Observatory.  A  few  years  ago  the  friends  of  the  Observatory  pro- 
vided a  brick  building  which  contains  our  photographic  plates,  and 
rooms  for  their  discussion.  Without  this  aid,  apart  from  the  danger 
of  fire,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  store  our  photographs  so 
closely  that  comparatively  little  use  could  have  been  made  of  them 
and  but  a  small  portion  of  the  results  since  obtained  from  them  could 
have  been  secured.  This  building  has  proved  a  complete  success ; 
its  cost  was  moderate,  about  $15,000,  and  did  not  exceed  the  esti- 
mate. The  main  building  of  the  Observatory  is  of  wood  and  is 
about  fifty  years  old.  A  large  part  of  the  library  and  manuscripts 
contained  in  it,  if  destroyed  by  fire,  could  never  be  replaced,  and 
much  of  the  remainder  could  be  restored  only  by  the  expenditure  of 
much  labor  and  money.  A  fire-proof  building  like  that  containing 
the  photographs  would  provide  for  our  immediate  needs  and  would  be 
much  less  expensive  than  replacing  the  present  building.  The  prin- 
cipal of  our  funds  is  not  available  for  this  purpose,  and  as  our 
income  is  now  completely  absorbed  by  current  work,  a  large  curtail- 
ment of  the  latter  would  be  required  to  permit  a  sufficient  accumula- 
tion for  building.  A  gift  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  would  provide 
a  plain  brick  building  of  mill  construction  like  that  mentioned  above, 
and  the  necessary  furnishings. 

Publications.  —  The  first  43  pages  of  Volume  XXVI,  Part  II,  of 
the  Annals  of  the  Observatory,  are  now  in  type,  as  are  likewise 
78  pages  of  Volume  XXVIII,  Part  I,  which  contains  a  discussion  of 
the  photographic  spectra  of  the  brighter  stars,  by  Miss  A.  C.  Maury. 
Volume  XXX,  Part  IV,  containing  a  discussion  of  observations  of 
clouds,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Clayton,  is  nearly  all  in  type ;  so  also  is 
Volume  XXXVI,  the  final  volume  of  zone  observations  made  with 
the  meridian  circle,  by  Professor  W.  A.  Rogers,  between  the  limits 
of  declination  +  49°  50'  and  +  55°  10'.  Volumes  XXXIV,  XL, 
Part  IV,  and  XLI,  No.  Ill,  have  been  published  and  distributed. 
They  relate  respectively  to  the  photometric  brightness  of  7922 
southern  stars  observed  by  Professor  S.  I.  Bailey,  to  the  meteoro- 
logical work  of  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory  for  1894,  and  to  that  of 
the  New  England  Weather  Service  for  the  same  year.  The  last  two 
subjects  are  continued  for  1895  in  Volume  XL,  Part  V,  now  in  type, 
and  Volume  XLI,  No.  IV,  the  copy  for  which  has  been  sent  to  the 
printer. 

A  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  giving  a  list  of  the  titles  of  the 
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minor  publications,  288  in  number,  of  the  officers  of  the  Observatory 
during  the  last  eight  years.  A  similar  list  of  the  minor  quarto  pub- 
lications, 86  in  number  since  1876,  has  been  printed  and  is  followed 
by  a  list  of  the  107  published  references  to  the  work  of  the  Blue  Hill 
Observatory  during  the  last  ten  years.  Extra  copies  of  many  of 
these  publications  are  still  on  hand,  and  accordingly  fifty  sets  of 
about  forty  of  the  octavo  publications  have  been  bound  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  principal  observatories  and  libraries  of  the  world.  A 
similar  distribution  will  be  made  of  fifty  sets  of  thirty  of  the  quarto 
publications. 

For  some  time  the  need  has  been  felt  of  some  better  means  of  com- 
municating promptly  to  other  astronomers  the  results  obtained  hei£. 
Accordingly,  a  series  of  circulars  has  been  issued  announcing  dis- 
coveries and  other  matters  of  interest.  A  general  distribution  of 
'  them  has  not  been  made,  but  they  have  been  sent  to  editors  of 
astronomical  and  other  periodicals  who  desire  to  reprint  them,  and  to 
a  few  individuals  especially  interested  in  our  work.  These  circulars 
will  be  issued  only  when  there  is  a  special  occasion  for  them,  and 
the  character  of  their  contents  will  be  varied  as  required.  Eleven  of 
these  circulars  have  been  published  this  year,  and  the  numbers,  sub- 
jects, and  dates  are  given  below :  — 

1.  Introduction.     A  New  Star  in  Carina.     October  30,  1895. 

2.  Variable  Star  Clusters.     November  2,  1895. 

8.  New  Variable  Star  of  the  Algol  Type.     December  13,  1895. 

4.  A  New  Star  in  Cent  auras.     The  New  Algol  Variable  in  Delphi- 

nus.     December  20,  1895. 

5.  Wells'  Algol  Variable.     The  New  Star  in  Centaurus.     January 

31,  1896. 

6.  New  Variable  Stars.     March  10,  1896. 

7.  Ten  New  Variable  Stars.     Miscellaneous  Notes.     June  5,  1896. 

8.  Collection  of  Meteorological  Works.     June  18,  1896. 

9.  Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.     July  9,  1896. 

10.  Six  New  Variable  Stars.     August  13,  1896. 

11.  A  New  Spectroscopic  Binary,  m1  Scorpii.     August  31,  1896. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  circulars  relate  mainly  to  the  discovery 
of  new  objects,  and  that  these  include  2  new  stars,  23  variable  stars, 
besides  147  variable  stars  in  clusters,  and  8  variable  stars  discovered 
elsewhere  but  here  confirmed,  1  new  gaseous  nebula,  17  stars  having 
peculiar  spectra,  and  1  spectroscopic  binary.  These  circulars  have 
in  a  great  measure  rendered  unnecessary  the  publication  of  shorter 
articles  by  the  officers  of  the  Observatory,  without  interfering  with 
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the  more  complete  publications  in  the  Annals.     The  following  minor 
publications  have,  however,  appeared  during  the  year :  — 

Fiftieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory of  Harvard  College.     Cambridge,  1895. 

Miscellaneous  Papers.  1888-1895.  [List  of  Titles  of  Octavo  Publica- 
tions] . 

Miscellaneous  Quarto  Publications.     1877  to  1896. 

Climate  as  related  to  Astronomical  Observations.  By  W.  H.  Pickering. 
Popular  Astronomy,  iii,  464. 

The  Diurnal  Oscillation  of  Atmospheric  Pressure  at  the  Peruvian  Sta- 
tions of  Harvard  College  Observatory.  By  S.  I.  Bailey.  The  American 
Meteorological  Journal,  xii,  831. 

seven  New  Variable  Stars.  By  M.  Fleming.  Astrophysical  Journal, 
ii,  198. 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.  Eight  New  Variable  Stars  in  Cetus, 
Vela,  Centaurus,  Lupus,  Scorpius,  Aquilaand  Pegasus.  By  M.  Fleming. 
Ibid,  ii,  354. 

The  Algol  Variable  B.  D.  +  17°  4367.  By  E.  C.  Pickering.  Ibid,  iii, 
200. 

Light  Curves  of  Variable  Stars  determined  Photometrically.  By  E.  C. 
Pickering.     Ibid,  iii,  281. 

EDWARD  C.  PICKERING,  Director. 
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To  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College:  — 

Daring  the  past  year  the  usual  courses  of  instruction  have  been 
given  at  the  Museum  in  the  Natural  History  Laboratories.  Those 
in  Zoology  were  given  by  Professor  Mark,  Doctors  Davenport, 
Wood  worth,  and  Parker,  and  Mr.  H.  V.  Neal,  assisted  in  the 
Laboratory  work  by  Messrs.  H.  R.  Linville,  H.  S.  Jennings,  J.  T. 
Hamaker,  J.  M.  Parker,  W.  L.  Tower,  A.  Rose,  A.  8.  Hanna, 
R.  W.  Hall,  and  B.  S.  Oppenheimer. 

Professors  Whitney,  Shaler,  Davis,  and  Wolff  gave  courses  of 
instruction  in  Geology,  Palaeontology,  Physical  Geography,  Meteo- 
rology, and  Petrography.  The  Assistants  in  these  Departments  were 
Messrs.  Robert  Tracy  Jackson,  J.  B.  Woodworth,  R.  De  Courcey 
Ward,  Leon  S.  Griswold,  R.  A.  Daly,  C.  L.  Whittle,  F.  C.  Schrader, 
and  T.  A.  J  agger,  Jr.  The  courses  in  Mining  Geology  and  allied 
subjects  were  given  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Smyth. 

The  Newport  Marine  Laboratory  has,  as  usual,  been  open  to 
advanced  students  in  Zoology.  Eight  students  spent  a  part  of  their 
time  in  the  Laboratory  collecting  material  for  their  special  investi- 
gations, which  they  will  continue  and  prepare  for  publication  in 
Professor  Mark's  Laboratory  at  the  Museum.  From  want  of  funds 
and  for  other  reasons  the  Museum  Table  at  the  Naples  Zoological 
Station  has  been  given  up.  • 

We  have  to  thank  Commander  Brice,  United  States  Fish  Com- 
missioner, for  the  facilities  granted  to  our  students  in  connection 
with  their  work  at  the  Fish  Commission  Station  at  Wood's  Hole. 

The  income  of  the  Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship  was  used 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  gift. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Museum  nominated,  as  occupants  of  the  Naples 
Table  for  parts  of  the  year  1895-96,  Dr.  R.  G.  Harrison  and  Dr. 
A.  W.  Weysse. 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Hyatt  for  the  care  he  has  given  to 
the  collection  of  Invertebrate  Fossils  under  his  charge.  Mr.  R.  T. 
Jackson  has  kindly  undertaken  the  selection  of  a  collection  of 
Palaeozoic  fossil  invertebrates  to  be  placed  on  exhibition  during  the 
coming  year  in  the  room  reserved  for  the  Palaeozoic  faunae. 

The  Exhibition  Room  devoted  to  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  faunal 
collections  has  during  the  past  year  been  opened  to  the  public.  The 
central  piece  of  the  room  is  the  mounted  cast  of  Iguanodon  obtained 
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from  the  Brussels  Museum.  A  number  of  fossil  Reptiles,  as  well 
as  of  casts  of  limbs  of  the  larger  Western  Dinosaurians  have  also 
been  placed  in  this  room.  In  the  Mesozoic,  as  well  as  in  the  rooms 
devoted  to  Tertiary  faunal  collections,  no  attempt  has  as  yet  been 
made  to  place  on  exhibition  a  selected  collection  of  Invertebrates. 
This  we  hope  to  do  as  soon  as  the  Palaeozoic  faunal  collections  have 
been  placed  on  exhibition.  The  cases  of  this  room  are  nearly  ready 
for  the  specimens,  and  we  hope  before  the  next  academic  year  to 
open  this  room  to  the  public.  As  the  Museum  collections  are  specially 
rich  in  Palaeozoic  fossils,  it  should  be  possible  to  make  an  interest- 
ing general  exhibit  of  the  older  faunae  of  the  world. 

Among  the  collections  of  fossils  received,  I  may  mention  a  large 
collection  presented  by  the  late  Professor  Whitney.  These  collec- 
tions were  principally  made  by  him  during  his  connection  with  the 
Geological  Survey  of  California. 

The  fossil  Vertebrates  have  been  in  charge  of  Dr.  C.  R.  Eastman, 
who  has  made  excellent  progress  in  arranging  and  storing  our  mate- 
rial.  Dr.  Eastman  has  also  secured  for  the  Museum  a  number  of 
interesting  fossil  fishes. 

The  Europaeo-Siberian  room  has  been  rearranged.  Several  new 
cases  have  been  added,  and  a  large  amount  of  material  has  been 
placed  on  exhibition,  mainly  Birds  and  Mammals.  Mr.  Brewster 
has,  as  in  former  years,  kindly  supervised  the  care  of  the  collection 
of  Birds  and  Mammals.  The  Museum  is  also  indebted  to  him  for 
much  valuable  assistance  in  other  directions. 

Professor  Fa*on  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the 
revision  of  the  collection  of  Mollusks.  This  work  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  it  will  leave  the  collection  quite  accessible  to  specialists. 
But  until  the  Museum  can  afford  to  employ  a  conchologist  whose 
whole  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  care  of  his  department  we  can 
hardly  hope  to  do  more  than  maintain  in  good  condition  the  concho- 
logical  collections  we  now  possess,  and  cannot  of  course  expect  to 
carry  out  any  important  original  work  in  a  group  in  which  so  many 
of  the  older  American  naturalists  have  attained  prominence.  Mr. 
Faxon  has  devoted  considerable  time  to  a  careful  revision  of  the 
collections  of  Deep-Sea  Crustacea,  and  has  succeeded  in  placing  this 
material  in  excellent  condition  for  consultation. 

The  collections  of  Fishes  and  Reptiles  in  charge  of  Mr.  Garman 
continue  in  excellent  condition. 

In  the  Entomological  Department  Mr.  Henshaw  reports  that  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  has  been  spent  in  answering  requests  made 
upon  him  for  information.     He  has  continued  to  send  out  material 
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for  examination,  while  much  of  his  time  has  also  been  given  to  the 
care  of  a  number  of  small  collections  sent  to  the  Museum,  and  to  the 
supervision  of  the  collections  in  general. 

Dr.  W.  McM.  Woodworth  has  continued  in  charge  of  the  collec- 
tions of  Worms,  but  owing  to  his  absence  in  Australia  for  a  great 
part  of  the  past  Academic  year  few  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
collections  in  his  charge. 

The  Library  has  received  by  gift  or  purchase  the  usual  number  of 
accessions,  and  our  exchanges  have  increased  somewhat.  The  num- 
ber of  volumes  in  the  Library  is  now  more  than  twenty-five  thousand, 
and  inclusive  of  the  Whitney  Library  over  thirty  thousand.  The 
Library  has  received  from  the  State  Department  a  set  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Fur  Seal  Arbitration.  In  connection  with  Library 
matters,  I  may  call  attention  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Professor  Davis, 
of  concentrating  at  the  Museum  Library  more  of  the  geological 
material  now  in  the  general  Library,  and  of  placing  in  Gore  Hall  the 
geographical  collections  in  the  Museum  Library.  This  is  merely 
extending  the  plans  already  in  existence  of  splitting  up  our  Library 
as  far  as  practicable  into  smaller  collections,  more  readily  accessible 
to  workers  in  special  departments.  We  thus  have  at  the  Museum, 
independent  of  the  general  Library,  smaller  collections  devoted  to 
Entomology,  to  Marine  Invertebrates  and  Thalassography,  to  Fishes 
and  Reptiles,  and  the  Assistants  always  keep  within  reach  the  most 
important  systematic  works  in  their  Departments.  It  is  thus  a  com- 
paratively simple  task  for  them  to  keep  track  of  the  bibliography  of 
their  respective  departments. 

The  publications  of  the  year  have  been  limited  to  the  completion 
of  Volume  XXVII,  and  to  the  publication  of  Volume  XXIX  of  the 
Bulletin.  The  Corporation  has  continued  the  allowance  of  $400  made 
the  previous  year  to  aid  in  the  publication  of  some  of  the  contribu- 
tions from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  We  have  this  year  made  the 
first  attempt  at  joint  publication  with  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History  of  some  of  the  papers  which,  while  presented  to  the  Society, 
have  yet  been  worked  out  at  the  Zoological  Laboratory  of  the  Museum 
in  charge  of  Professor  Mark.  The  American  Academy,  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Museum  having  agreed  upon  a 
uniform  type  and  size  for  their  octavo  publications,  it  may  hereafter 
be  possible  to  publish  at  joint  expense  illustrated  papers  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  published. 

Of  the  " Albatross"  Expedition  of  1891  two  Bulletins  have  been 
published  during  the  past  year,  Dr.  Miiller's  Report  on  the  Ostracods, 
and  that  of  Dr.  Goes  on  the  Foraminifera. 
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Excellent  progress  has  been  made  with  the  Monograph  of  Pro- 
fessors Milne-Edwards  and  Bonvier  on  the  Galathoidae  of  the 
"  Blake,"  so  that  we  hope  to  issue  it  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year. 

The  Report  of  Professor  G.  Brown  Goode  and  Dr.  Tarleton  H. 
Bean  on  the  Deep-Sea  Fishes  of  the  "  Blake"  has  been  issued  as  a 
special  Bulletin  by  the  National  Museum  and  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. By  agreement  with  Professor  Goode  the  Report  on  the 
collections  of  the  "  Blake"  was  incorporated  with  that  on  the  collec- 
tion of  Fishes  made  by  the  **  Fish  Hawk"  and  "Albatross  "  along 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The 
Museum  has  issued  as  Volume  XXII  of  the  Memoirs  this  joint  pub- 
lication of  Goode  and  Bean  on  Oceanic  Ichthyology. 

The  pressure  of  other  work  prevented  the  late  Professor  Goode 
from  carrying  out  his  plans  regarding  a  discussion  of  the  geographi- 
cal and  bathymetrical  distribution  of  Deep-Sea  Fishes  in  the  publi- 
cation just  completed.  It  is  hoped  that  this  important  work  may  yet 
be  undertaken  by  other  investigators  working  in  this  field. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  on  the  text  and  plates  of  Mr.  Gar- 
man's  Report  on  the  Deep-Sea  Fishes  of  the  "  Albatross"  Expedi- 
tion of  1891.  More  than  40  plates  have  been  finished  by  Mr. 
Westergren. 

Dr.  Chun,  to  whom  a  collection  of  Deep-Sea  Crustacea  of  the 
"  Albatross  "  had  been  sent,  has  published  a  Preliminary  Report  on 
the  theory  of  vision  at  great  depths  in  the  sea,  based  upon  his  study 
of  the  organs  of  vision  of  that  group.  See  Bibliotheca  Zoologica, 
Heft  XIX,  Lief.  4. 

Among  the  specimens  purchased  for  the  Museum  I  may  mention  a 
small  collection  of  European  Mammals  and  Birds,  an  African  Rhi- 
noceros, a  Zebra,  a  number  of  casts  of  rare  vertebrate  fossils,  a  col- 
lection of  Pteropods,  and  one  of  West  Indian  Strophias. 

Among  the  collections  presented  to  the  Museum  the  following  are 
specially  to  be  noted :  a  type  collection  of  more  than  two  hundml 
species  of  Corbiculae,  received  from  Mr.  Temple  Prime ;  the  first 
instalment  of  a  valuable  collection  of  New  England  Shells,  from 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Clapp ;  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution  we  have 
received  a  collection  of  Deep-Sea  Fishes  from  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  Behring  Sea,  made  by  the  "  Albatross,"  and  a  collection  of 
Fishes,  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sion, from  various  parts  of  the  southeast  coast  of  the  United  States ; 
from  Mr.  F.  W/  Townsend,  a  collection  of  Shells  from  the  Persian 
Gulf ;  and  a  number  of  Foraminifera  from  Mr.  D.  Bryce  Scott. 
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Collections  have  been  sent  for  study  to  Mr.  S.  F.  Conant;  to  Mr. 
Charles  Schuchert  of  the  National  Museum  have  been  intrusted  a 
number  of  specimens  of  Palaeozoic  Starfishes ;  to  Messrs.  Wachs- 
muth  and  Springer,  a  few  Crinoids.  Exchanges  have  been  made 
with  the  Museum  at  Santiago,  Chile,  and  the  State  College  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  Crustacea  collected  by  the  "Albatross"  expedition  of 
1891  have  been  returned  to  the  National  Museum,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission. 

The  Monograph  of  Messrs.  Wachsmuth  and  Springer  on  the  North 
American  Crinoidea  Camerata  is  approaching  completion.  The 
whole  edition  of  the  83  plates  which  are  to  accompany  the  Mono- 
graph has  been  delivered.  Mr.  Springer,  into  whose  hands  has 
fallen  the  completion  of  the  text,  hopes  the  volumes  may  be  issued 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  The  senior  author  of  the  work,  Mr.  Charles 
Wachsmuth,  has  not  lived  to  see  the  publication  completed.  His 
whole  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  North  American 
Crinoids.  He  was  an  ardent  collector  and  a  philosophical  student  of 
the  group.  He  made  during  his  lifetime  two  great  collections,  one  of 
which  was  secured  for  the  Museum  in  1873,  and  the  other  he  brought 
together  with  his  friend  Mr.  Springer.  These  collections  were  the 
materials  upon  which  was  based  their  Monograph,  which  will  be  his 
monument  to  science. 

A  good  deal  of  confusion  regarding  the  date  of  publication  of  this 
Monograph  has  been  caused  by  the  premature  publication,  a  few 
months  ago,  of  a  review  of  the  volumes  by  a  person  having  access  to 
the  Sheets  and  plates  in  Mr.  Wachsmuth' s  hands. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Corporation  on 
behalf  of  the  Museum,  the  funds  which  for  the  past  years  have  been 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Undergraduate  Department  may 
gradually  be  restored  to  the  Museum  account,  and  expended  more  in 
accord&nce  with  the  original  aims  of  the  Museum. 

During  the  past  year  the  Museum  has  lost  the  services  of  two  of 
its  officers. 

Dr.  D.  D.  Slade,  who  for  many  years  had  devoted  his  time  to  the 
Osteological  Collection  of  the  Museum,  died  at  Chestnut  Hill  in 
February  last.  Dr.  Slade  attempted  to  build  up  an  advance  course 
of  osteological  research,  and  it  was  a  great  disappointment  to  him 
that  he  met  with  so  little  encouragement.  He  devoted  his  time 
mainly  to  the  arrangement  of  the  material  in  his  charge,  and  wrote  a 
number  of  papers  on  special  subjects  connected  with  osteology.  He 
hoped  to  build  up  the  osteological  collection  with  special  reference  U> 
its  use  as  an  aid  in  palaeontological  research. 
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By  the  death  of  Josiah  D.  Whitney,  American  geology  loses  one 
of  its  oldest  Professors  and  one  of  its  soundest  and  most  thorough 
investigators.  lie  was  the  oldest  officer  of  the  Museum.  In  1875, 
when  the  Sturgis-Hooper  Professorship  was  changed  to  one  of 
Geology,  and  his  duties  as  Director  of  the  Mining  School  ceased, 
Professor  Whitney  became  attached  to  the  Museum.  From  that 
time  he  was  identified  with  its  interests,  devoting  his  time  mainly  to 
higher  instruction  and  to  the  publication  of  the  material  he  had  accu- 
mulated during  his  connection  with  various  geological  surveys. 

Of  the  more  important  publications  which  the  Museum  owes  to 
him,  I  may  mention  "  The  Azoic  System,"  "  The  Auriferous  Gravels 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,"  and  "  The  Climatic  Changes  of 
Later  Geological  Times." 

A  pioneer  among  American  geologists,  he  began  as  assistant  to  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Jackson  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  Hampshire. 
He  occupied,  as  one  of  the  older  State  Geologists,  a  prominent  place 
among  those  who  have  laid  the  foundation  of  American  field  geology. 
The  work  he  accomplished  as  United  States  Geologist  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  as  State  Geologist  of  Wisconsin,  of  Iowa,  and  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  of  high  grade,  and  the  important  publications  he  issued 
in  connection  with  these  surveys  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  After 
the  Legislature  of  California  had  refused  to  continue  their  appropria- 
tions for  the  State  Survey,  he  continued  it  for  some  time  at  his  own 
expense.  The  "  Yosemite  Book  "  was  issued  in  connection  with  that 
Survey,  and  on  his  return  to  the  East  from  California  he  published 
at  Cambridge  six  volumes  of  the  "  Geological  Survey  of  California." 

He  published  a  number  of  minor  reports  and  papers  in  scientific 
journals.  He  wrote  the  article  "  United  States  "  in  the  ninth  edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  the  definition  of  many  of  the 
geological  and  mining  terms  in  the  Century  Dictionary.  Among  his 
other  important  publications  should  be  mentioned  his  "  Metallic 
Wealth  of  the  United  States,"  the  result  of  extensive  travels 
throughout  the  country,  and  his  "  Studies  in  Geographical  and  Topo- 
graphical Nomenclature."  His  scientific  sympathies  extended  over 
a  broad  field.  Besides  his  special  geological  work  he  was  interested 
in  geographical  questions,  and  had  made  a  profound  study  of  Min- 
ing, Metallurgy,  and  Chemistry,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Geology. 

A  man  of  strong  convictions,  he  was  naturally  impatient  with 
many  of  the  cruder  theories  of  the  younger  school  of  geologists,  and 
was  often  considered  as  not  sufficiently  in  touch  with  modern 
methods.  He  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  students,  allowing 
iliem  the  fullest  access  to  the  materials  he  had  brought  together,  and 
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most  generous  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  workers.  He  brought 
together  during  his  lifetime  a  large  and  valuable  library,  which  he 
gave  to  the  Museum  as  the  nucleus  of  a  library  for  the  Sturgis- 
Hooper  Professorship.  The  greater  part  of  it,  about  5,000  volumes 
and  nearly  1,500  pamphlets,  as  well  as  the  palaeontological  collec- 
tions he  possessed,  mainly  from  California,  were  already  deposited 
in  the  Museum  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  retained  his  activity  to  the  last,  and  his  death  found  him 
occupied  in  writing  papers  j>n  the  origin  and  mode  of  occurrence  of 
iron  and  its  ores,  and  in  their  classification. 

In  connection  with  my  work  on  the  Florida  coral  reef,  Mr.  L.  S. 
Griswold  made  an  exploration  into  the  Everglades,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine if  practicable  how  far  inland  the  coral  reef  region  extended. 
He  penetrated  inland  a  considerable  distance,  reaching  the  edge  of 
the  Everglades  at  three  points.  His  explorations  have  added  greatly 
to  our  geological  and  geographical  knowledge  of  the  region.  His 
report  will  be  published  as  an  Appendix  to  my  Notes  on  the  Coral 
Reefs  of  Florida,  now  in  the  press.  (Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zobl.^  Vol. 
XXVIII,  No.  2.) 

While  preparing  this  work  an  interesting  report  on  the  borings  of 
the  Key  West  Artesian  well  was  sent  in  to  me  by  Dr.  E.  O.  Hovey. 
From  the  report  of  Dr.  Hovey  it  is  evident  that  the  Florida  coral 
reef  is,  as  I  have  always  contended,  of  very  moderate  thickness, 
well  within  the  range  of  depth  at  which  corals  can  grow,  and  that  it 
rests  upon  Pliocene  deposits.  (Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  Vol. 
XXVIII,  No.  3.)  A  further  examination  of  the  borings  of  the 
Key  West  Artesian  well  will  be  made  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Dall  and  Dr. 
Woodward,  in  connection  with  material  collected  by  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  at  other  deep  wells  extending  into  the  Tertiary  strata 
of  Florida  and  of  Texas. 

In  pursuance  of  a  plan  to  investigate  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Pacific, 
I  spent  some  weeks  on  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia.  Dr. 
W.  McM.  Wood  worth  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Mayer  of  the  Museum  accom- 
panied me  as  assistants.  A  complete  outfit  for  sounding  and  for  col- 
lecting pelagic  animals  was  shipped  to  Sydney  and  placed  on  board 
the  steamship  4t  Croydon,"  which  had  been  chartered  for  the  expedi- 
tion. A  complete  photographic  outfit,  as  well  as  the  equipment 
necessary  for  taking  care  of  the  collections,  was  also  sent  out. 
Unfortunately  the  explorations  we  made  were  restricted  by  the  bois- 
terous weather  we  encountered  along  the  coast  of  Australia.  I  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  examining  the  reef  sufficiently  in  detail  to  satisfy 
myself  that  subsidence  had  played  a  very  insignificant  rile  in  the 
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formation  of  that  great  reef.  A  preliminary  account  of  the  expedi- 
tion has  been  published  in  the  September  number  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Science.  It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me  to  be 
unable  to  carry  out  either  my  plans  for  sounding  off  the  sea  face  of 
the  barrier  reef,  or  for  making  a  number  of  deep-sea  hauls  in  the 
same  district  with  the  self-closing  Tanner  net ;  —  the  more  so  as  we 
were  specially  well  equipped  for  doing  this  work,  and  I  anticipated  a 
large  harvest  of  pelagic  material  from  a  district  about  which  so  little 
is  known. 

I  am,  however,  satisfied  that  this  visit  to  the  Great  Barrier  Reef 
of  Australia,  however  unsuccessful  it  has  been,  will  enable  me  to 
carry  out  future  expeditions  to  the  coral  districts  of  the  Pacific 
with  far  better  ideas  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  than  if  I  had  made  my  trip 
to  Australia  after  an  examination  of  the  coral  islands  of  the 
Southern  seas.  As  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  have 
carried  on  my  own  investigations  regarding  the  Great  Barrier  Reef 
and  to  have  made  a  collection  of  the  corals  of  the  region  at  the 
same  time,  I  sent  Professor  H.  A.  Ward  of  Rochester  to  Australia, 
and  he  is  at  present  on  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  making  a  collection 
of  the  corals  of  the  reef  for  the  Museum.  From  what  I  hear,  he  has 
been  favored  with  better  weather,  and  has  been  most  successful  in 
gathering  a  representative  collection  of  the  corals  of  the  northeast 
coast,  mainly  in  Torres  Straits. 

I  have  to  thank  for  information  regarding  my  trip  to  Australia 
Mr.  W.  Saville  Kent,  formerly  Fish  Commissioner  of  Queensland, 
Commander  C.  D.  Sigsbee  of  the  U.  S.  Hydrographic  Office,  and 
especially  Admiral  Wharton,  R.  N.,  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty, 
whose  advice  was  of  the  greatest  value.  To  Mr.  H.  M.  Gray,  the 
managing  director  of  the  India  Rubber  and  Gutta  Percha  and  Tele- 
graph Works,  Limited,  I  am  also  indebted  for  information  regarding 
the  deep-sea  sounding  machinery  in  use  on  the  telegraph  steamer  of 
their  company. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Olney,  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  Washington,  letters  of  introduction  to  the  governments  of 
Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  were  sent  to  me  from  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  to  prominent  officials  of  the  Australian  colonies  from  the 
Colonial  Office,  in  London,  and  by  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  H.  B.  M. 
Ambassador  at  Washington.  The  Governor  General  of  Queensland, 
Lord  Lamington,  facilitated  my  explorations  in  every  possible  way, 
and  the  "Croydon"  received  every  courtesy  in  all  the  ports  we 
touched  at. 
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To  Colonel  Duffield,  the  Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  I  owe  valuable  assistance  regarding  the  expedition 
of  Mr.  L.  S.  Griswold  to  the  Everglades. 

Some  radical  changes  have  taken  place  during  the  past  year  in  the 
organization  of  the  Museum.  The  Department  of  Petrography  has 
been  merged  into  that  of  Mineralogy.  Professor  Wolff  having  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  collection  of  mineralogy,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  transfer  his  former  department  into  the  section  of 
Mineralogy. 

Professor  Smyth  will  also  hereafter  find  such  facilities  as  may  be 
given  to  mining  geology  in  the  same  section  of  the  Museum,  until 
technical  and  applied  geology,  or  geology  as  a  whole,  are  in  their 
turn  transferred  to  more  spacious  and  more  appropriate  quarters 
than  those  they  now  occupy. 

It  is  becoming  self-evident  that,  with  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  Professors  and  students  of  the  Zoological,  Geological, 
and  Geographical  Departments  in  the  University,  the  continuance 
of  their  present  intimate  connection  with  the  Museum  is  only  a 
question  of  time  and  money. 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  condition  when  each  one  of  the 
Natural  History  Departments  must  work  in  its  own  quarters  inde- 
pendently, supervising  its  own  instruction,  publishing  its  own 
researches,  and  having  the  charge  of  .  its  own  collections ;  all 
holding,  in  short,  the  same  relation  to  one  another  that  the  Bo- 
tanical and  the  Mineralogical  sections  and  the  Peabody  Museum 
now  hold  to  the  University  Museum. 

This  naturally  brings  up  the  question  of  carrying  on  the  various 
departments  of  Natural  History  contained  in  the  University  Museum 
quadrangle.  With  the  gradually  decreasing  means  now  at  their 
disposal,  we  cannot  hope  even  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of 
science.  For  a  healthy  increase  of  the  work  done  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  Museum  a  very  large  annual  income  is  needed,  —  two 
or  three  times  larger  at  least  than  is  now  at  our  disposal. 

With  our  present  resources  we  are  barely  keeping  alive,  and  the 
future  has  nothing  in  prospect  beyond  the  merest  routine  work. 
Each  of  the  Departments  needs  funds  for  additional  Professors  and 
Assistants,  as  well  as  for  the  running  expenses  of  each  Professor- 
ship, to  enable  them  to  carry  on  original  research.  An  annual 
income  is  needed  to  send  out  expeditions  both  on  land  and  at  sea  to 
collect  material  connected  with  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  a  pub- 
lishing fund  large  enough  to  allow  the  publication  of  the  original 
work  of  the  members  of  each  Department,  be  they  Professors  or 
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students.  With  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  scientific 
publications  annually  issued,  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Uni- 
versity Library  are  totally  inadequate  to  purchase  the  books  wanted 
for  each  branch  of  the  Museum.  To  this  should  be  added  the  build- 
ing and  maintenance  of  a  Marine  Laboratory,  which  is  as  important 
an  adjunct  to  the  Natural  History  Departments  of  the  University  as 
a  Physical  or  a  Chemical  Laboratory. 

The  public  to-day  can  hardly  realize  the  interest  that  was  taken 
by  the  Commonwealth  and  the  friends  of  Professor  Agassiz  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  they  fully  appreciate  the  part  which  the  Museum  has 
played  in  the  development  of  the  study  of  Nature  at  Harvard  and 
elsewhere  in  this  country. 

The  Commonwealth  came  forward  most  generously,  and  sustained, 
often  under  most  unpropitious  circumstances,  the  interest  it  had 
shown  in  the  Museum.  From  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth 
no  less  than  $240,000  has  been  recived  at  various  times,  and  up  to 
the  beginning  of  1895  more  than  $1,580,000  (exclusive  of  income) 
has  been  received  from  all  sources,  including  the  State  grants,  the 
subscriptions  of  friends,  and  the  gifts  of  the  family  of  Professor 
Agassiz. 

This  large  sum  is  represented  by  the  buildings,  exclusive  of  the 
Botanical  and  Mineralogical  sections;  by  the  collections  and  the 
work  expended  upon  them ;  by  the  Library,  and  an  extensive  series 
of  publications  (20  quarto  volumes  of  Memoirs  and  30  octavo  volumes 
of  Bulletins)  ;  and  by  an  endowment  of  over  $580,000,  the  income 
of  which  is  available  for  the  salaries  and  running  expenses  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  and  its  allied  departments. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Professor  Agassiz  the  Trustees  of  the 
Museum  deemed  it  advisable  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  transfer  the 
interest  of  the  State  in  the  Museum  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  College,  who  already  held  pre-eminent  rights  in  some  of  the 
funds  and  collections.  This  connection  with  Harvard  University 
led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  study  of  Natural  History,  both  in  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  departments.  The  Museum  itself  has 
always  been  primarily  an  institution  for  research,  although  its  collec- 
tions and  laboratories  are  to  a  limited  extent  available  to  under- 
graduates. 

A  further  concentration  of  the  Natural  History  departments  of 
the  University  was  effected  in  1888-89  by  the ,  building  of  the  Bo- 
tanical and  Mineralogical  sections,  the  Geological  and  Geographical 
Departments   having   before   that  time   found   their   abode  in  the 
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Museum  Laboratories.  Quite  early  in  the  history  of  the  Museum 
the  establishment  of  the  Peabody  Museum  led  to  the  tranfer  to 
that  section  of  the  University  Museum  of  all  the  collections  brought 
together  by  Professor  Agassiz  and  others  which  related  to  that  De- 
partment. What  now  remains  to  be  built  is  a  comparatively  small 
section  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  and  the  completion 
of  the  wing  devoted  to  the  Peabody  Museum.  This,  when  erected, 
would  complete  a  University  Museum,  in  which  are  duly  recognized 
the  claims  of  the  undergraduates,  of  the  advanced  student,  and  of 
the  investigator.  The  staff  of  instructors  through  its  connection 
with  Harvard  must  always  retain  the  highest  character,  and  the 
amount  of  original  work  which  can  be  carried  on  there  by  investi- 
gators will  depend  entirely  upon  the  interest  shown  by  the  public  in 
keeping  up  the  resources  for  investigation  and  publication  available 
to  the  officers  of  the  University  Museum. 

The  want  of  the  southwest  corner  piece  of  the  Museum  is  severely 
felt  in  the  crowding  of  the  Laboratories  available  for  Zoology  and 
Geology,  both  for  undergraduates  and  advanced  students.  Nothing 
can  be  done  to  complete  the  system  of  Exhibition  Rooms  planned  for 
Geology  and  Geography  until  that  section  is  built.  This  will  require 
about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  its  erection  and  equipment. 
No  greater  advantage  can  accrue  to  the  Natural  History  Depart- 
ments of  Harvard  University  than  the  completion  of  the  building 
forming  the  quadrangle  of  the  University  Museum. 

The  income  of  at  least  two  millions  of  dollars  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  plans  I  have  sketched  and  to  maintain  a  Marine  Laboratory. 

It  is  now  fifty  years  since  the  founder  of  the  Museum  landed  in 
this  country.  Since  his  death  the  Museum  has  more  than  doubled 
in  size,  but  its  endowment  has  remained  stationary,  and  its  income 
has  decreased  with  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  since  1874.  May 
we  not  hope  in  this  fiftieth  anniversary  to  obtain  the  funds  necessary 
to  complete  the  building,  and  to  carry  on  the  whole  Museum  on  a 
scale  proportional  to  the  demands  of  a  great  University. 

Publications  of  the  Museum  during  1895-96  :  — 

Of  the  Bulletin :  — 

Vol.  XXVII. 

No.  5.  Reports  on  the  Dredging  Operations  off  the  West  Coast  of  Cen- 
tral America  to  the  Galapagos,  etc.,  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Steamer 
"Albatross,"  in  charge  of  Alexander  Agassiz.     XIX.     Die  Ostracoden. 

Von  G.  W.  Miiller.     pp.  16.     3  plates.     October,  1895. 

No.  6.     Studies  in  Morphogenesis.     IV.     A  Preliminary  Catalogue  of 

the  Processes  concerned  in  Ontogeny.     By  C.  B.  Davenport,     pp.  28. 

November,  189f>. 
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No.  7.  The  Early  Embryology  of  Ciona  intestinalis  Fleming  (L.).  By 
W.  E.  Castle,     pp.  78.     13  plates.    January,  1896. 

[Vol.  XX VII  is  complete.] 

Vol.  XXIX.  (March— June,  1896.) 

No.  1.  Reports  on  the  Dredging  Operations  off  the  West  Coast  of  Cen- 
tral America  to  the  Galapagos,  etc.,  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Steamer 
«<  Albatross,"  in  charge  of  Alexander  Agassiz.  XX.  The  Foraminifera. 
By  Axel  Goes.     pp.  104.     9  plates  and  chart.     March,  1896. 

No.  2.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  LV.  The  Re- 
actions of  Metridium  to  Food  and  other  Substances.  By  G.  H.  Parker, 
pp.  14.     March,  1896. 

No.  3.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  LVI.  The 
Anatomy  and  Histology  of  Caudina  arenata  Gould.  By  J.  H.  Gerould. 
pp.  68.     8  plates.    April,  1896. 

No.  4.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  LVII.  Further 
Studies  on  the  Spermatogenesis  of  Caloptenus  femur-rubrum,  By  E.  V. 
Wilcox,     pp.  12.     3  plates.     June,  1896. 

No.  5.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  LIX.  The 
Development  of  the  Wing  Scales  and  their  Pigment  in  Butterflies  and 
Moths.     By  A.  G.  Mayer,     pp.  28.     7  plates.     June,  1896. 

No.  6.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  LXV.  Report 
on  the  Turbellaria  collected  by  the  Michigan  State  Fish  Commission  dur- 
ing the  Summers  of  1893  and  1894.  By  W.  McM.  Wood  worth,  pp.  6. 
1  plate.    June,  1896. 

[Vol.  XXIX.  is  complete.] 

Of  the  Memoirs :  — 

Vol.  XXII. 

Reports  on  the  Results  of  Dredging  under  the  supervision  of  Alexander 
Agassiz  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (1877-78),  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  (1878-79), 
and  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United  States  (1880),  by  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey  Steamer  "  Blake,"  Lieut.  Com.  C.  D.  Sigsbee,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Com.  J.  R.  Bartlett,  U.  S.  N.,  commanding.  XXXVI.  Oceanic  Ichthy- 
ology, a  Treatise  on  the  Deep  Sea  and  Pelagic  Fishes  of  the  World,  based 
chiefly  upon  the  Collections  made  by  the  Steamers  "  Blake,"  <<  Albatross," 
and  "Fish  Hawk"  in  the  Northwestern  Atlantic.  By  George  Brown 
Goode  and  Tarleton  H.  Bean.  pp.  xxxvi  +  26  +  553,  and  Atlas  of  123 
plates.     September,  1896. 

[Published  in  connection,  with  the  National  Museum  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.] 

ALEXANDER  AGASSIZ. 
October  1,  1896. 


THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHAE- 
OLOGY AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  — In  common  with  other  institutions  dependent  on  the  liber- 
ality of  patrons  of  scientific  research,  the  Museum  has  felt  the  effects 
of  the  general  financial  depression  during  the  year.  Fortunately 
however  a  little  timely  assistance  has  been  given,  and  the  year  has 
proved  one  of  activity  within  the  Museum. 

Having  learned  of  our  serious  need  of  money  for  employment  of 
assistants  in  Museum  work,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Ware  of  Boston  and 
Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore  of  Philadelphia  most  kindly  and  generously 
aided  me  in  providing  the  salary  of  an  assistant  to  help  in  the  care  and 
arrangement  of  the  collections.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  opportune 
assistance,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  have  done  much 
more  than  to  care  for  the  collections  until  the  needed  help  should 
come.  In  this  connection  I  must  most  earnestly  impress  upon  friends 
of  the  Museum  the  necessity  of  permanent  and  thoroughly  trained 
assistants  in  the  Museum.  There  should  be  at  once  an  Assistant 
Curator  whose  time  could  be  given  to  the  care,  arrangement  and 
labelling  of  the  collections.  There  should  also  be  at  least  one  trained 
assistant  to  aid  in  the  Archaeological  and  Ethnological  work ;  and 
another  who  should  take  charge  of  the  Osteological  collection,  and 
should  study  the  skeletons  and  crania,  and  prepare  a  descriptive 
catalogue  of  them  for  publication.  In  this  way  the  exceptionally 
important  osteological  collection — begun  by  my  predecessor,  and 
increased  by  myself  on  every  possible  occasion,  particularly  by  my 
own  explorations  of  ancient  burial  places  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  —  would  be  made  available  to  students  who  need  just  such 
material  for  comparative  research  relating  to  the  races  of  man.  For 
the  present  I  have  arranged  with  Mr.  Russell  to  take  charge  of  the 
osteological  collection  and  to  give  such  time  as  he  can,  from  his 
studies,  and  his  duties  as  an  Instructor  in  the  course  on  General 
Anthropology,  to  work  on  the  card  catalogue  of  the  collection. 
This  was  begun  thirteen  years  ago  by  the  late  Miss  Studley  who 
was  engaged  on  it  for  two  years.  Since  that  time  the  collection  has 
been  steadily  increasing  in  size  and  importance,  and  the  work  should 
be  carried  on  to  completion. 
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The  position  of  Assistant  Curator  should  be  filled  by  one  having 
a  special  aptitude  for  Museum  work  and  a  thorough  training  in 
field  work.  An  assistant  who  has  been  with  me  for  several  years 
and  who  has  become  familiar  with  the  history  of  a  large  part  of 
the  collections  in  the  Museum  is  in  every  way  qualified  for  such 
a  position.  Although  all  field  notes  and  documentary  records  of 
a  scientific  character  are  most  conscienciously  kept,  yet  there  is 
the  special  and  unwritten  history  of  the  collections  which  should 
be  preserved  by  the  successive  officers  of  the  institution.  There 
are  many  thousand  specimens  from  my  own  explorations  that  have 
never  been  seen  by  anyone  but  myself  since  they  were  brought 
to  the  Museum;  and  there  are  thousands  that  have  never  been 
taken  from  the  boxes  in  which  they  were  received.  All  this  material 
should  be  catalogued,  and  as  soon  as  possible  put  into  cases.  Owing 
to  the  crowded  state  of  the  Museum,  the  larger  part  will  have  to  be 
carefully  stored  in  stacks  of  drawers  until  the  Museum  building  is 
completed  and  the  final  arrangement  of  our  many  valuable  collections 
is  thus  made  possible. 

Special  memoirs  and  papers  relating  to  explorations  and  to  the  col- 
lections should  be  prepared  as  fast  as  possible ;  but  this  is  also  in 
great  part  impracticable  owing  to  lack  of  assistants  to  aid  in  the 
work  and  to  relieve  the  Curator  in  a  measure  from  the  mechanical 
and  administrative  duties  which  necessarily  fall  to  his  lot.  This  is 
especially  needed  now  that  the  Curator  gives  a  portion  of  his  time  to 
instruction  in  the  department. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  year  1897  would  bring  with  it  the  means  of 
completing  the  Museum  building  by  extending  it  100  feet  to  meet  the 
corner  structure,  which  would  complete  the  Museum  edifice  planned 
by  Agassiz  when  the  corner  stone  of  the  Zoological  Museum  was  laid. 
Certainly  it  would  have  been  most  fitting  that  such  a  result  should 
commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  coming  to  this  country  of 
one  who  accomplished  so  much  by  his  long  and  earnest  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  science  in  all  departments  of  this  University,  and  who 
exerted  so  marked  and  so  great  an  influence  on  science  in  America. 
A  start  was  made  by  the  former  students  of  Agassiz  and  by  those 
who  have  followed  him  and  have  been  benefited  by  the  foundation 
that  he  laid,  but  owing  to  the  unfortunate  financial  condition  of  the 
country  the  efforts  so  earnestly  begun  were  necessarily  suspended. 
Is  there  not  a  hope  that  what  many  tried  to  accomplish  may  yet  be 
done,  that  the  University  Museum  may  be  completed,  thus  securing 
to  all  its  departments  the  room  and  facilities  now  so  much  needed. 

During  the  year  considerable  cataloguing  has    been  done.     The 
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Rindge  collection,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  the  last  report,  has 
been  entered  under  2166  numbers ;  and  an  illustrated  catalogue  con- 
taining drawings  or  photographs  of  all  the  principal  objects,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Willoughby,  has  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Rindge.  That  por- 
tion of  the  collection  from  the  Pacific  coast  containing  the  magnifi- 
cent series  of  obsidian  implements  is  now  on  exhibition. 

The  collections  received  from  the  several  expeditions  to  Honduras 
are  catalogued  under  1400  entries,  and  the  numbers  are  now  being 
painted  on  the  specimens.  Several  small  lots  of  specimens  received 
during  the  year  have  also  been  catalogued. 

In  the  last  report  mention  was  made  of  the  receipt  of  the  Mary 
Hemenway  Collection,  and  of  the  arrangement  of  that  portion  relating 
to  the  Moki  group  which  fills  the  upper  exhibition  hall.  In  May  last 
the  trustees  of  Mrs.  Hemenway's  estate  authorized  me  to  arrange  the 
remainder  of  the  collection  in  such  a  manner  as  I  thought  best  at  the 
expense  of  the  estate  in  accordance  with  Mrs.  Hemenway's  wishes. 
To  make  room  for  this  valuable  collection  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
the  ethnological  collections  from  the  southeastern  gallery  to  the 
gallery  over  the  Central  American  room,  and  to  devote  this  south- 
eastern gallery  to  the  Hemenway  collection  from  the  Ancient  Pueblos 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The  several  small  collections  from 
various  Pueblos,  which  were  already  in  the  Museum,  are  arranged  in 
the  few  remaining  cases  in  this  gallery  and  in  the  adjoining  hallway. 

Thus  there  has  been  brought  together  in  the  upper  hall  and  in  the 
gallery  on  the  floor  below  a  nearly  complete  exhibit  of  the  archaeology 
and  ethnology  of  the  Pueblo  peoples  of  the  southwestern  portion  of 
the  country.  In  this  arrangement  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
making  an  exhibit  in  a  very  satisfactory  way,  and  of  showing  how 
all  the  other  collections  in  the  Museum  will  be  arranged  as  soon 
as  the  needed  means  are  secured  for  the  purpose.  The  arrangement 
has  been  carried  out  in  a  comprehensive  and  instructive  manner  by 
Mr.  Willoughby.  The  general  and  special  labels  with  the  associated 
maps,  photographs,  and  drawings  give  to  the  visitor  and  the  student 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  studying  this  interesting  phase  of  ancient 
culture  with  its  present  survivals.  The  Museum  is  certainly  most 
fortunate  in  being  made  the  place  of  deposit  of  this  valuable  collec- 
tion, and  in  having  the  opportunity  to  exhibit  it  in  a  manner  which 
our  own  financial  resources  would  not  have  permitted. 

The  ethnological  collections  from  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  the 
Pacific  Islands  which  have  been  removed  from  this  gallery  will  be 
arranged  as  soon  as  possible.  The  gallery  containing  them  will  be 
known  as  the  Warren  Gallery,  in  gratitude  to  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  D. 
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Warren,  who  was  among  the  very  earliest  patrons  of  the  Museum, 
and  to  Mrs.  Warren  who  has  frequently  bestowed  her  benefactions 
upon  us. 

For  reasons  already  mentioned  the  Museum  has  not  been  able 
during  the  year  to  carry  on  researches  in  the  field  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  some  former  years,  but  something  of  special  importance  has 
been  accomplished,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  a  few  friends. 

Until  January  last  Mr.  Volk's  explorations  in  New  Jersey  were 
continued,  and  most  interesting  and  reliable  results  were  obtained  in 
relation  to  the  very  early  occupation  by  man  of  the  Delaware  valley. 
This  is  a  subject  which  of  late  years  has  again  been  much  discussed, 
and  this  research  by  Mr.  Volk  has  confirmed  the  opinion  which 
several  archaeologists  and  geologists  have  held,  namely,  that  stones 
chipped  by  man  are  found  in  the  glacial  deposits  of  the  Delaware 
valley.  Professor  Wright,  from  personal  observation  on  the  spot 
where  Mr.  Volk  is  exploring,  regards  the  evidence  furnished  by  this 
exploration  as  proving  conclusively  the  existence  of  glacial  man  in 
America.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  our  Museum  had  not  the  money  to 
longer  continue  this  exploration,  Mr.  Volk  has  been  working  under 
my  direction  for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  since 
January  1,  1896.  He  has  obtained  additional  facts  bearing  on  the 
question  of  glacial  man,  and  has  also  made  a  large  collection  illus- 
trative of  the  people  who  must  have  occupied  the  region  immediately 
after  the  glacial  period. 

Mr.  Willoughby  made  further  researches  of  the  prehistoric  sites 
and  quarries  at  Mount  Kineo,  and  he  brought  to  the  Museum  a 
a  fine  series  illustrating  the  manufacture  of  stone  implements,  includ- 
ing three  partly  made  implements  of  great  size.  He  also  spent  a 
short  time  among  the  Indians  in  Maine  from  whom  he  obtained 
several  objects  of  ancient  times,  including  an  old  wampum  belt. 

In  January,  Mr.  Gordon  started  on  a  general  archaeological  trip 
to  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  from  which  he  returned  late  in  the 
summer  after  exploring  an  ancient  deposit  exposed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Uloa  river.  This  proved  of  great  interest  for  the  reason  that 
there  had  evidently  been  a  mixture  of  several  types  of  culture  at  this 
place,  pointing  even  to  Nicaraguan  and  Mexican  influences.  He 
also  partially  explored  two  caves  from  which  many  objects  of  interest 
were  obtained.  These  caves  should  be  further  explored  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  there  is  any  evidence  of  great  antiquity  of  man  in  that 
region.  Mr.  Gordon  was  fortunate  in  discovering  a  tomb  from 
which  the  pottery  and  other  objects  are  of  the  same  character  as 
those  from  tombs  formerly  explored  among  the  Ruins  of  Copan. 
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These  explorations  in  Central  America  have  proved  so  fruitful  in 
scientific  results  that  it  is  earnestly  hoped  by  those  who  have  borne 
the  principal  expense  and  labor  of  the  work  that  money  will  at  once 
be  given  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Mr.  Gordon  to  make  further 
exploration  this  winter,  particularly  in  the  caves  from  which  he  has 
taken  enough  to  show  their  importance  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
historic peoples  of  Central  America.  The  season  for  work  in  that 
country  is  short,  and  the  expedition  should  be  started  at  once  in 
order  to  meet  with  success. 

Through  the  generosity  of  several  of  the  friends  who  have  made 
the  Honduras  Expeditions  possible,  and  by  the  continued  interest 
and  personal  assistance  of  Mr.  Bowditch,  we  have  been  able  to  pub- 
lish during  the  year  a  general  report  upon  the  Ruins  of  Copan,  based 
on  the  several  expeditions  of  the  Museum.  The  compilation  of  this 
report  was  made  by  Mr.  Gordon,  whose  knowledge  of  the  ruins, 
from  his  own  explorations  during  the  three  years  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  work,  was  essential  for  the  preparation  of  this 
general  account  of  the  ruins  and  the  special  details  presented.  The 
large  plan  accompanying  the  report  is  from  Mr.  Gordon's  survey  of 
the  site.  The  report  has  been  published  as  No.  1  of  the  quarto 
Memoirs  of  the  Museum.  It  contains  48  pages  of  text,  a  folded 
map  of  the  ruins  and  eight  full  size  plates,  besides  several  illustra- 
tions in  the  text.  We  have  thus  shown  in  part  what  our  explorations 
have  brought  to  light,  and  have  given  a  general  account  of  this  very 
ancient  ruined  city  with  its  remarkable  sculptures,  its  grand  monu- 
ments and  its  undeciphered  hieroglyphs.  The  pottery,  ornaments 
and  implements  found  during  the  explorations  will  also  help  to 
establish  a  clew  to  the  builders  and  to  elucidate  the  life  and  customs 
of  the  people  of  this  ancient  city.  One  important  fact  indicated  by 
the  explorations  is  that  the  ruins  on  the  surface  and  the  standing 
monuments  belong  to  a  time  far  more  recent  than  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  city  on  the  site.  Further  exploration  must  prove  if  the 
city  was  a  continuous  growth  due  to  one  people,  or  to  successive 
settlements  by  different  peoples.  This  is  one  of  the  problems  that 
we  shall  doubtless  be  able  to  solve  by  continuing  our  explorations. 

During  the  year  the  Library  of  the  Museum  has  been  increased 
by  many  valuable  volumes  and  pamphlets.  In  addition  to  several 
volumes  purchased  as  special  reference  books  for  the  students  in  the 
department,  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore  a  copy 
of  the  richly  illustrated  and  valuable  work,  in  fifteen  folio  parts,  on 
the  archaeology  of  Peru,  entitled  "The  Necropolis  of  Ancon"  by 
Reiss  and  Stubel.     Mr.  Moore  has  also  sent  us  two  quarto  volumes 
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containing  the  continuation  of  his  account  of  his  archaelogical  work 
in  Florida ;  and  another  by  Dr.  Allen  upon  the  crania  obtained  by 
Mr.  Moore,  and  their  comparison  with  other  crania  from  various 
parts  of  America.  Mr.  R.  6.  Haliburton,  Q.C.,  has  presented  to 
the  Library  a  copy  of  Maspero's  important  work  on  "  The  Dawn  of 
Civilization  "  in  remembrance  of  the  courtesies  extended  to  him  by 
the  Museum. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Mary  Hemenway  estate  have  given  to  the 
Museum,  to  be  recorded  as  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Hemenway,  her  collec- 
tion of  232  volumes  and  395  pamphlets  relating  to  the  archaeology 
and  ethnology  and  early  history  of  North  and  Central  America. 
This  collection  contains  many  rare  volumes  and  also  13  volumes  into 
which  are  bound  the  copies  of  347  old  Spanish  manuscripts,  trans- 
cribed by  Mr.  A.  F.  Bandelier  during  his  researches  among  the  old 
archives  of  New  Mexico.  In  these  manuscripts  there  are  many 
important  accounts  of  the  pueblo  tribes  at  the  time  of  first  Spanish 
contact.  These  are  of  special  value  to  the  Library  when  considered 
in  connection  with  the  collections  from  the  pueblos. 

Volumes  and  pamphlets  have  also  been  received  by  other  gifts  and 
by  exchange,  so  that  the  total  addition  to  the  anthropological  library 
of  the  Museum  during  the  year  has  been  297  volumes  and  550 
pamphlets. 

To  the  Museum  there  have  been  gifts  of  specimens,  from  many 
friends,  which  are  all  duly  entered  on  the  records  and  in  the  cata- 
logues. Among  the  gifts  of  more  than  ordinary  importance,  I  may 
mention  the  ethnological  collection  made  by  Dr.  Agassiz  during  his 
recent  trip  to  Australia.  These  specimens  are  principally  from 
Australia,  New  Guinea,  and  Samoa,  and  include  many  weapons  and 
implements  and  a  number  of  models  of  native  boats,  of  forms  that 
we  did  not  have  before.  This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  collections 
from  peoples  whose  native  arts  and  manufactures  are  rapidly  chang- 
ing under  the  influence  of  trade  and  contact  with  the  white  race. 

Miss  Adela  C.  Breton  of  England,  who  has  been  a  traveller  in  Mexico 
for  several  years,  has  kindly  remembered  her  visit  to  the  Museum  by 
sending  us  several  small  collections  of  interesting  archaeological 
Objects  gathered  at  various  places  since  her  return  to  Mexico.  From 
Lady  Blake  of  Jamaica  we  have  received  a  cranium  and  other  bones 
from  a  limestone  cave  on  that  island.  Mrs.  N.  E.  Baylies  has  added 
several  specimens  to  our  Ainu  collection. 

Several  years  ago  Dr.  Earl  Flint  sent  to  the  Museum  from  the 
island  of  Zapatera  in  Lake  Nicaragua  two  of  the  large  sculptures  in 
stone,  combining  human  and  animal  forms,  of  which  the  late  E.  G. 
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Squier  gave  a  description  in  his  volume  on  Nicaragua.  We  have 
now  received  another  of  -these  rude  but  impressive  sculptures  from 
the  island  of  Momotombita  in  Lake  Managua.  It  is  reported  that 
there  were  formerly  sixty  of  these  idols  on  this  island,  most  of  which 
have  been  thrown  down  and  mutilated.  The  Museum  is  therefore 
under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  John  Crawford  for  his  thoughtf ulness 
as  well  as  for  the  great  labor  and  expense  of  bringing  this  large 
sculpture  from  the  island  to  Corinlo,  in  1893,  whence  it  was  finally 
shipped  to  the  Museum  a  few  months  ago. 

The  Hon.  J.  .V.  Brower  of  Minnesota  has  sent  us  several  stone 
implements  from  Kansas.  He  has  also  given  us  copies  of  the  vol- 
umes and  papers  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  archaeological 
explorations  about  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Charles  Crane  of  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  has  presented  to  the 
Museum  a  very  important  lot  of  implements  collected  many  years  ago 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  W.  Allen  of  that  town. 

By  the  generosity  of  Dr.  F.  E.  Hyde  of  New  York  and  of  Mr. 
C.  P.  Bowditch  we  were  able  to  purchase  several  important  objects 
found  near  a  mound  in  Carthage,  Alabama.  These  specimens  have 
been  known  to  archaeologists  for  years,  and  we  are  most  fortunate 
in  adding  them  to  the  Museum.  Mr.  Bowditch  has  also  presented  a 
large  lot  of  pottery  vessels  and  several  objects  of  stone  obtained  by 
Mr.  Richardson  during  an  exploration  of  an  ancient  burial  place  in 
Nicaragua.  This  lot  adds  a  number  of  new  forms  to  our  already 
large  Nicaraguan  collection. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  S.  Van  Rensselaer  Thayer  for  the  gift  of 
several  of  the  Broca  anthropometrical  instruments  which  were  much 
needed  in  the  students'  laboratory. 

From  Mr.  W.  S.  Hart  of  Hawkes  Park,  Florida,  we  have  received 
the  nearly  perfect  skeleton  of  a  Minorcan.  This  is  the  skeleton  of 
one  of  the  individuals  brought  to  Florida  by  Dr.  Turnbull  in  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

From  Mr.  John  Hess  we  have  received  fourteen  large  and  beauti- 
ful flint  blades  from  a  cache  of  forty-two  flints  found  in  a  ravine  on 
the  Hess  farm  near  Portage,  III. 

Mr.  Thomas  Potts  of  Yzabal,  Guatemala,  ever  ready  to  aid  the 
Museum,  has  kindly  sent  us  a  little  pottery  image  of  human  form 
which  was  found  near  Yzabal. 

The  income  of  the  Huntington-Frothingham-Woloott  fund  has 
been  applied  to  the  explorations  in  New  Jersey  and  in  Maine,  and 
to  the  purchase  of  the  collection  of  casts  from  moulds  made  in 
Mexico  by  M.  D6sir6  Charnay  during  the  Lorillard  expedition.    This 
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collection  has  been  in  the  Museum  for  several  years,  Mr.  Charnay 
having  kindly  sent  it  to  us  subject  to  our  purchase  when  the  means 
should  come.  The  application  of  the  Wolcott  fund  for  this  purpose 
is  another  instance  of  the  importance  of  the  fund  for  the  increase  of 
the  Museum. 

Instruction  in  this  Department  of  the  University,  although  pri- 
marily intended  for  graduates  has  been  open  for  two  years  to  under- 
graduates by  special  permission.  In  1895-96  two  courses  were 
offered.  Course  1  covers  the  general  subject  of  Anthropology,  includ- 
ing somatology,  archaeology,  ethnology,  and  ethnography.  Course 
20  is  designed  for  students  who  having  taken  Course  1  or  its  equi- 
valent are  prepared  for  research  work.  During  the  present  term 
there  are  three  graduates  and  one  undergraduate  in  Course  1.  In 
Course  20  there  are  two  graduates  and  two  undergraduates  all  of 
whom  took  Course  1  during  the  preceding  year.  The  special  subjects 
of  research  in  Course  20  for  this  year  are  :  (a)  General  anthropology. 

(b)  Certain  religious  beliefs  and  ceremonies  of  tribes  of  Mexico. 

(c)  Certain  religious  beliefs  and  ceremonies  of  tribes  north  of  Mexico. 

(d)  Ancient  American  art  and  symbolism. 

One  of  the  large  upper  halls  has  been  assigned  to  the  use  of  the 
students  as  a  lecture  room  and  laboratory,  and  here  the  beginning  of 
a  students'  collection  has  been  made  which  will  be  increased  as  fast 
as  means  permit  and  the  proper  material  can  be  obtained  from 
duplicates  in  the  Museum  or  otherwise. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Dorsey,  who  was  the  first  graduate  student  to  take  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  for  work  done  in  this  department  and  who  was  an 
assistant  in  the  Museum  for  several  years,  was  appointed  Instructor 
in  Anthropology  for  the  year  1895-96  and  took  charge  of  Course  1 
during  the  past  year.  At  the  close  of  the  term  he  withdrew  from 
the  University  to  accept  a  more  lucrative  position  in  the  Anthro- 
pological Deparment  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  of  Chicago, 
where  his  attainments  and  ability  will  unquestionably  be  of  great 
advantage  to  that  young  museum,  so  liberally  endowed  and  so  well 
started  in  its  career  of  usefulness.  Dr.  Dorsey  is  the  fifth  man 
trained  in  the  Peabody  Museum  who  has  been  called  to  fill  a  place 
of  responsibilty  elsewhere  as  a  professional  anthropologist.  Mr. 
Frank  Russell  was  appointed  Assistant  in  Anthropology  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  term,  and  he  has  succeeded  Dr.  Dorsey  as 
instructor  in  Course  1. 

It  is  considered  most  important  that  students  who  are  to  take  the 
full  research  course  in  this  Department  should  take  the  courses  in 
human  anatomy  given  in  the  Medical  School;    and  no  student  is 
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prepared  to  become  an  anthropologist  and  to  meet  the  demands  that 
will  be  made  upon  him  unless  he  has  at  least  a  good  elementary 
knowledge  of  geology,  mineralogy,  botany  and  zoology.  In  this 
connection  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  it  would  certainly  meet  the 
requirements  of  advanced  students  if  a  course  should  be  offered  com- 
prising a  group  of  studies,  directed  by  professors  and  instructors  of 
several  departments.  Such  a  course  might  include,  geology  with 
special  reference  to  the  glacial  period ;  physical  geography  including 
climatology ;  botany  and  zoology  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of 
plants  and  animals  by  man  and  their  influence  upon  his  life ;  human 
anatomy;  psychology;  linguistics;  archaeology  including  the  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  man  in  geological  time  and  the  early  arts 
and  culture ;  ethnology  including  all  phases  of  man's  life,  —  early 
religions,  myths,  folk-lore,  institutions,  and  the  development  of  arts 
and  culture ;  ethnography  including  the  distribution  of  man  over  the 
earth,  characters  of  the  different  races  and  their  modifications  by 
migration  and  by  contact ;  and  such  other  subjects  as  would  enable 
the  student  to  obtain  a  general  knowledge  of  man,  from  his  primitive 
state  to  his  present  condition  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  May  last  the  Honorable  Robert  S.  Rantoul  became  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  his  election  as  President  of  the  Essex 
Institute,  thus  succeeding  Mr.  Bowditch  who  was  elected  a  Trustee 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Will- 
son,  the  late  President  of  the  Institute. 

The  incomes  of  the  Thaw  and  Hemenway  fellowship  funds  were 
paid  to  the  holders  of  the  fellowships  by  the  Treasurer. 

The  following  is  a  general  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1896. 
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Account  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures 

RECEIPTS. 

On  account  of  Building  Fund. 

Treasurer's  balance  from  last  account $896.19 

Income  of  Peabody  Fund  . 1,375.10 

$1,771.29 

On  account  of  Museum  and  Collection  Fund. 

Treasurer's  balance  from  last  account $1,168.17 

Income  of  Peabody  Fund 2,133.59 

Harvard  College,  glass-setting 2.50 

"            "      tuition-fees 290.50 

From  sale  old  boxes,  $4.00;  Publications  sold,  $15.65  19.65 

Maverick  National  Bank 10.15 

Gift  New  England  Telephone  Co 24.00 

Subscriptions  through  the  Treasurer. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  N.  E.  Baylies,  Annual 25.00 

"     "  Mrs.  George  G.  Lowell 100.00 

"     "  Francis  C.  Lowell 100.00 

Subscriptions  through  Mr.  Bowditch  for  Honduras  Expedi- 
tion and  towards  salary  of  Instructor. 

Gift  of  Stephen  Salisbury 2,000.00 

"    "  Trustees  estate  Mary  Hemenway 500.00 

"     "  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Ware 800.00 

"     "  A  Friend 250.00 

"    "  Miss  Mary  L.  Ware 200.00 

"     "  Francis  L.  Higginson 200.00 

"    "  Henry  Pickering 200.00 

"     "  Ernest  W.  Bowditch 150.00 

"    "  Miss  Ellen  F.  Mason 50.00 

Subscriptions  through  the  Curator. 

Balance  of  Mr.  Winthrop's  gift  on  hand  for  Lecture 

Hall 58.40 

Gift  of  Charles  P.  Bowditch,  for  specimens 50.00 

"     "  F.  E.  Hyde,                  "            "         75.00 

"    "  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Ware,  for  Salary  Asst.    .   .  500.00 

"    "  Clarence  B.  Moore,            "        "        "      .   .  250.00 

"    "  Trustees  Hemenway  estate,         u        "      .   .  375.00 

"    "  the  Curator,                                  "        "       .   .  875.00 

From  Huntington-Frothingham-Walcott  Fund 427.85 

$9,884.81 

Income  Prof  essor  Fund 2,141.19 

$13,747.29 
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Jot  the  year  ending  August  31,  1896. 

EXPENDITURES. 

On  account  Building  Fund. 

Repairs  on  buildings  and  incidentals $104.52 

Gas  fixtures  and  window  shadow 86.65 

Cases  and  drawers 885.49 

Coal  and  wood 305.63 

Water,  $25.00;  Gas,  $3.42 28.42 

Salaries,  care  of  building 1.801.00 

$2,161.71 

On  account  Museum  and  Collection. 

Express,  postage,  telephone $214.50 

Library 12.50 

Museum  incidentals  and  stationery 98.88 

Photographic  supplies 42.29 

Printing  reports  and  stereotype  plates 12.40 

Explorations  and  specimens 250.92 

Explorations  in  Honduras 2,644.13 

Publication  Memoir  I,  Report  on  Copan 699.12 

Explorations  New  Jersey  and  Maine,  Wolcott  Fund    .  427.85 

Purchase  Charnay  casts,                           "            "      .  t, 150.00 
Salaries    of   Peabody    Professor    and    Assistants  in 

Museum 4,240.28 

$9,787.87 

On  account  of  Instruction. 

Laboratory  incidentals,   gas   fixtures,  books,  instru- 
ments      $178.76 

Towards  salary  of  instructor 1,000.00 

1,173.76 

$13,122.84 

F.  W.  PUTNAM, 

Peabody  Professor  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology,  Curator  of  the  Museum. 

Cambbidgb,  Norember  28,  1896. 


THE  SEMITIC  MUSEUM, 

To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir  :  —  It  is  a  pleasure  to  state,  as  in  former  reports,  that  the 
collections  of  the  Museum  attract  many  visitors,  and  are  of  par- 
ticular value  in  illustrating  the  instruction  given,  in  the  Semitic 
Department. 

The  adequate  exhibition  of  the  collection  requires  more  space  than 
is  now  at  our  disposal.  The  Museum  owes  its  present  quarters  to 
the  hospitality  of  the  Curator  and  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum, 
a  condition  which  was  always  meant  to  be  temporary.  The  need  of  a 
Semitic  Building  as  a  permanent  home  for  the  collections  becomes 
yearly  more  pressing.  To  meet  the  need,  a  few  friends  have  made 
generous  but  provisional  offers.  In  the  interest  of  Oriental  and 
Biblical  learning  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  others  may  soon  be 
found  who  will  join  in  providing  the  money  for  the  erection  of  the 
proposed  building. 

Mr.  John  Orme  has  continued  his  study  of  our  Arabic  manuscripts, 
and  has  presented  to  the  Museum  a  second  manuscript  volume  with 
the  title  "  Notices  and  Extracts  of  the  Arabic  Manuscripts  in  the 
Semitic  Museum  of  Harvard  University." 

D.  G.  LYON,  Curator. 
December  1,  1896. 


THE  FOGG  ART  MUSEUM. 

To  the  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Fogg 
Art  Museum :  — 

The  acquisitions  since  my  last  report  have  consisted  of  photo- 
graphs almost  exclusively.  We  have  received  a  gift  from  Mr.  E.  W. 
Hooper  of  three  photographs  of  the  Venus  of  Melos,  and  one  of  the 
Pieta  in  Rome  by  Michael  Angelo ;  and  a  gift  from  Professor  C.  E. 
Norton  of  sixty-one  views  illustrating  the  excavations  conducted  at 
Assos  by  the  American  expedition. 

We  have  acquired  by  purchase  3502  photographs,  from  various 
sources,  representing :  Ancient  Greek  Architecture  and  Sculpture 
(including  many  illustrations  of  works  unearthed  in  recent  excava- 
tions) ;  Ancient  Monuments  in  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily ;  Italian 
Architecture  and  Sculpture  of  the  Renaissance  ;  and  Dutch  painting. 

The  Museum  has  joined  with  a  number  of  architects  in  Boston  and 
New  York  in  sending  a  competent  photographer,  Mr.  CD.  Arnold 
of  Buffalo,  New  York,  to  Italy,  where  he  is  to  execute  for  us  a  Beries 
of  photographs  of  Architectural  Monuments  and  other  works  of  Art, 
illustrations  of  which  have  not  been  hitherto  obtainable;  and  we 
have  ordered  a  collection  of  photographs  of  Mediaeval  Architecture 
recently  made  in  Italy,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Goodyear  of 
the  Brooklyn  Institute.  The  total  number  of  photographs  in  the 
collection  is  now  15,757.  To  provide  for  these  recent  accessions 
two  additional  dust-proof  cases  have  been  procured.  To  the  collec- 
tion of  slides,  considerable  additions  have  been  made.  These  illus- 
trate, for  the  most  part,  works  of  art  of  the  Ancient  and  Renaissance 
periods.  The  total  number  of  slides  now  in  the  cases  is  948 ;  and 
many  additions  are  making. 

In  the  main  upper  gallery  the  large  photographs  illustrating  the 
works  in  painting  by  the  principal  masters  of  the  Florentine  School 
of  the  Renaissance,  which  were  displayed  on  the  walls  last  year,  have 
been  replaced  by  others  representing  works  by  the  great  Venetian 
Masters. 

A  cast  of  the  Madonna  of  S.  Lorenzo  by  Michael  Angelo,  a  fine 
early  work  of  the  Master,  was  ordered  last  spring ;  but  owing  to  the 
delay  in  the  casting  it  has  not  reached  the  Museum.  This  object 
will  be  an  important  addition  to  the  collection  of  casts,  and  will  fill 
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up  nearly  all  the  remaining  available  space  in  the  Michael  Angeio 
room. 

Daring  the  Summer  vacation  the  caste  were  subjected  to  a  harden- 
ing process  which  renders  it  possible  to  keep  them  clean  by  occasional 
washing.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to  the  authorities  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  who  have  kindly  loaned  their  apparatus,  and 
had  the  work  performed  by  their  own  expert. 

The  work  of  cataloguing  is  now  so  far  advanced  that  only  a  few 
hundred  of  the  most  recent  accessions  remain  to  be  entered  and 
placed  on  the  shelves.  The  catalogues  are  similar  to  the  shelf-lists 
used  in  libraries,  and  follow  the  classification  of  subjects  according 
to  which  the  photographs  are  arranged  in  the  cases.  These  sheets 
are  alphabetically  indexed  on  cards.  At  a  future  time  it  may  be 
expedient  to  prepare  catalogues  by  places,  names,  or  subjects  as  use 
may  require.  These  will  correspond  to  subject  catalogues  of  books. 
In  addition  an  Accession  Book  is  kept  which  records  each  invoice  as 
it  is  received,  and  gives  the  publisher's  number  of  each  photograph. 
Losses  may  thus  be  easily  replaced. 

The  number  of  general  visitors  to  the  Museum  has  been  large,  and 
the  attendance  has  been  constant,  though  fluctuating  in  numbers.  Of 
these  general  visitors  no  record  has  been  kept.  Of  persons  seeking 
access  to  the  photographs  in  the  cases,  record  has  been  kept  since 
January,  when  the  cataloguing  was  first  enough  advanced  to  admit 
of  such  access.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  visits 
made  by  these  persons  during  each  month :  — 


January 48 

February 58 

March 96 


April 92 

May 519 

June 43 


July 16 

August 27 

Total 889 


Of  the  total  number  123  were  evening  visits.  The  large  increase 
in  May  was  mainly  owing  to  the  impending  June  examinations  in 
Fine  Arts  Courses;  while  the  marked  falling  off  after  May  was 
naturally  due  to  the  close  of  the  regular  work  of  the  academic  year. 
Besides  members  of  the  University,  a  considerable  number  of  other 
persons  have  made  use  of  the  collection.  Among  these  were  many 
school  teachers  and  a  few  clergymen. 

The  casts  and  photographs  of  which  the  collections  thus  far  mainly 
consist  are,  notwithstanding  their  great  value,  not  by  themselves 
adequate  to  the  purposes  which  the  Museum  should  serve.  The 
inadequacy  is  felt  most  in  respect  to  the  Art  of  Painting.  A  student 
can  gain  from  photographs  alone  but  a  very  imperfect  understanding 
of  great  works  in  color.     It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  we  should 
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possess  some  examples  of  original  work  of  high  class  by  great  mas- 
ters of  the  past — works  such  as  are  nowhere,  as  yet,  accessible  in 
oar  country.  Indeed,  apart  from  the  importance  of  such  examples 
as  aids  to  instruction,  and  as  objects  of  the  highest  enjoyment,  it 
would  seem  unreasonable  that  a  costly  fire-proof  building  should  be 
used  to  house  only  reproductions  of  trifling  intrinsic  value,  and  easily 
replaced  in  case  of  loss.  But  the  acquisition  by  purchase  of  original 
works  of  a  suitable  character  is  rendered  impossible  by  lack  of 
resources.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  no  distant  time  friends  may  be 
found  to  provide  the  means  of  acquiring  at  least  a  few  objects 
entirely  worthy  of  a  University  Museum  of  the  Fine  Artd. 

CHARLES  H.  MOORE,  Curator. 


RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE. 

To  the  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  myreport  on  the  condition  of 
Radcliffe  College  during  the  academic  year  1895-96. 

The  number  of  students  in  actual  attendance  during  the  year  was 
three  hundred  and  fifty-eight :  — 

Seniors 31 

Juniors 28 

Sophomores 40 

Freshmen 60 

Graduate  Students 44 

Special  Students 155 

Total 358 

These  figures  show  a  gain  of  seventy-four  over  the  preceding  year. 

At  the  Commencement  in  June,  1896,  thirty-one  students  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Two  of  these  received  the  degree 
summa  cum  laude;  twelve  received  the  degree  magna  cum  laude; 
nine  received  the  degree  cum  laude.  Eight  students  received  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Three  Alumnae  who  held  the  certificate 
of  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women  received  the 
Radcliffe  degree. 

Examinations  for  admission  were  held,  in  June,  1896,  in  Albany, 
Belmont  (Cal.),  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Concord  (N.  H.),  Exeter, 
Groton,  Portland  (Me.),  Portland  (Oregon),  Quincy,  Tokio  (Japan), 
and  Washington,  D.  C,  as  well  as  in  Cambridge  and  New  York. 
Two  hundred  and  ninety-four  candidates  presented  themselves  for 
examination;  forty-six  were  candidates  for  admission  as  special 
students;  forty-one  candidates  took  part  of  the  examinations  or 
worked  off  admission  conditions.  One  hundred  and  seventeen  took 
the  Preliminary  Examinations,  and  ninety  the  Final  Examinations. 
The  results  of  the  final  examinations  are  given  in  the  following 
table :  — 

Admitted.  Admitted  "Clear."  Rejected. 

June 70  34  7 

September 9  4 

Total 79  IT 

Total  rejected     .  .      11^ 

90 
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Seventy-nine  candidates  were  admitted  as  Freshmen  in  1896,  as 
against  eighty- three  in  1895. 

Of  the  forty-four  graduate  students  registered  during  the  year, 
thirty-four  were  from  other  colleges  than  Radcliffe.  Twenty  students 
were  admitted  to  fourteen  full  courses,  and  four  students  to  three 
half -courses  of  the  "  Courses  primarily  for  graduates  in  Harvard 
University  open  to  competent  students  of  Radcliffe  College." 

Classical  Philology  was  taken by  six  students. 

German  was  taken by  three  students. 

Romance  Philology  was  taken *  .  b y  two  students. 

Philosophy  was  taken by  seven  students. 

History  was  taken by  three  students. 

Comparative  Literature  was  taken by  one  student. 

Semitic  was  taken by  twp  students. 

The  number  of  courses  offered  in  1895-96  was  178,  by  79  profes- 
sors and  instructors  in  Harvard  College. 

The  members  of  the  Academic  Board  of  Radcliffe  College  for 
1895-96  were :  — Professors  Byerly  (Chairman),  Greenough,  Mark, 
Wright,  Macvane,  B.  0.  Peirce,  von  Jagemann,  Taussig,  and  Kit- 
tredge,  of  Harvard  College ;  and  the  President,  the  Dean,  and  the 
Regent  of  Radcliffe  College. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Associates  of  Radcliffe  College  on  the  19th 
of  February,  1896,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Arthur  Gilman  from  the 
position  of  Regent  of  Radcliffe  College  was  formally  presented.  The 
first  suggestion  that  instruction  should  be  systematically  offered  to 
women  by  Harvard  College  instructors  was  made  by  Mr.  Gilman  in 
1878 ;  the  formation  of  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of 
Women  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts,  and  as  the  Society  grew  and 
developed  into  Radcliffe  College,  his  zeal  and  devotion  never  flagged. 
The  Associates  accepted  his  resignation  with  great  regret. 

During  the  past  year,  a  scholarship  has  been  founded  by  the 
friends  of  Mrs.  Agassiz,  the  President  of  Radcliffe  College,  to  bear 
the  name  of  the  Elizabeth  Cary  Agassiz  Scholarship  and  to  be  in  her 
gift.  The  Widow  Joanna  Hoar  Scholarship  has  been  increased  by 
the  sum  of  $1,000,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Storer,  in  memory  of 
her  brothers,  Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar  and  Edward  Hoar. 

The  Radcliffe  College  Library  has  received  from  the  estate  of 
General  Hincks,  the  sum  of  $5000,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be 
expended  for  books  for  the  Bessie  Hincks  Alcove ;  and  the  Library 
has  also  had  from  Mrs.  Harriet  Jackson  (Lee)  Morse  a  gift  of  $1000, 
in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Alden  Ripley;  Mrs.  Josiah  M. 
Fiske,  the  founder  of  one  of  our  scholarships,  has  given  us  $5000, 
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the  use  of  which  is  not  yet  designated.     Including  these  sums,  the 
gifts,  bequests  and  legacies  during  the  year  amount  to  $47,631.51. 

Radcliffe  College  Monograph  No.  8  has  been  published  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  E.  L.  Mark ;  it  is  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Crotty 
Davenport,  on  The  Primitive  Streak  and  Notochordal  Canal  in  Che- 
Ionia.  The  book  prepared  by  Mary  Parker  Follett,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  A.  B.  Hart,  originally  intended  to  be  Radcliffe 
College  Monograph  5,  has  been  published  by  Longmans,  under  the 
title  "  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

A  year  ago  the  future  of  Radcliffe  College  seemed  secure  and  full 
of  promise,  and  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  year  has  belied  that 
hope.  The  growth  and  development  of  the  College  have  been  all 
that  we  had  desired  and  expected.  With  the  great  increase  in  num- 
bers and  the  consequent  necessity  of  more  room  for  academic  pur- 
poses has  come  the  question  of  the  material  expansion  of  Radcliffe, 
in  the  distant,  as  well  as  in  the  immediate,  future,  —  a  question 
involving  the  well  being,  and  almost  the  life,  of  the  College.  After 
long  and  serious  consideration,  it  was  decided  to  buy  two  pieces  of 
land  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  present  buildings.  This 
has  been  done,  and  our  needs  are  temporarily  provided  for.  The 
limits  of  Fay  House  have  been  reached ;  and  it  does  not  seem  desir- 
able to  add  to  it.  A  new  gymnasium  and  a  new  laboratory  are 
imperatively  necessary,  and  the  pressing  question  before  us  is  the 
adequate  and  fitting  provision  of  a  building,  or  buildings,  to  meet 
these  needs  and  to  give  us  the  additional  lecture-rooms  that  we  shall 
require  at  the  beginning  of  another  academic  year. 

AGNES  IRWIN,  Dean. 

Novbmbib,  1896. 


APPENDIX. 


RESIGNATIONS. 

Nathaniel  Thayer  Kidder,  Instructor  in  Botany,  October  5,  1895. 
William  Hopkins  Tdllinghast,   Editor  of  Quinquennial  Catalogue,  October 

28,  1895. 
Porter  Edward  Sargent,  Assistant  in  Zoology,  August  31,  1896. 
Robert  Reineck  Truitt,  Proctor,  August  31,  1896. 
Edmund  Robert  Otto  yon  Mach,  Proctor,  August  31,  1896. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
[unlimited,  or  for  terms  longer  than  one  year.] 

Edwin  Herbert  Hall,  to  be  Professor  of  Physics,  from  September  1,  1895, 

October  5,  1895. 
Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  to  be  a  Fellow  of  the  Corporation,  October  9,  1895. 
James  Atkins  No  yes,  to  be  Editor  of  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue,  October 

28,   1895. 
Frank  Beverly  Williams,  to  be  Instructor  in  Roman  Law,  from  September  1, 

November  5,  1895. 
Eugene  Hanes  Smith,  to  be  Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty,  November  29,  1895. 
John  Henry  Wright,  to  be  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  November  29,  1895. 
Edward  Cornelius  Briogs,  to  be  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics, December  80,  1895. 
Jkre  Edmund  Stanton,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Oral  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, and  Bacteriology,  for  five  years  from  September  1,  1895,  December 

80,  1895. 
Walter  Benjamin  Briggs,  to  be  Superintendent  of  the  Reading  Room,  from 

January  1,  1896,  January  27,  1896. 
Morris   Hicket  Morgan,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  for  five  years 

from  September  1,  1896,  February  10,  1896. 
Morris   Hickey   Morgan,   to  be   Marshal  for  Commencement  Exercises  in 

Sanders  Theatre,  February  24,  1896. 
Charles  Hall  Grandgent,  to  be  Professor  of  Romance   Languages,  from 

September  1,  1896,  March  2,  1896. 
Arthur  Tracy  Cabot,  to  be  Fellow  of  the  Corporation,  April  1,  1896. 
John  Winthrop  Platner,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 

for  five  years  from  September  1,  1896,  April  8,  1896. 
Theobald  Smith,  to  be  George  Fabyan  Professor  of  Comparative  Pathology, 

from  September  1,  1896,  May  11,  1896. 
Frank  Burr  Mallory,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology,  for  five  years 

from  September  1,  1896,  May  11,  1896. 
Arthur  Richmond  Marsh,  to  be  'Assistant  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature, 

for  two  years  from  September  1,  1896,  May  11,  1896. 
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Paul  Henry  Hanus,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  and  the  Art  of 

Teaching,  for  five  years  from  September  1,  1896,  May  11,  1896. 
Hugo  Karl  Schilling,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  for  five  years 

from  September  1,  1896,  May  11,  1896. 
Roland  Thaxter,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Cryptogamic  Botany,  for  fire 

years  from  September  1,  1896,  May  11,  1896. 
Charles  Herbert  Moore,  to  be  Professor  of  Art  and  Director  of  the  William 

Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum,  from  September  1,  1896,  May  25,  1896. 
Comport  Avery  Adams,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

for  five  years  from  September  1,  1896,  May  25,  1896. 
Lewis  Jerome  Johnson,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  for 

five  years  from  September  1,  1896,  May  25,  1896. 
Daniel  Lawrence  Turner,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surveying  and  Hydraulics, 

from  September  1,  1896,  May  25,  1896. 
Heinrich  Conrad  Bierwirth,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  from  September  1, 

1896,  June  8,  1896. 
Archibald  Cary  Coolidgb,  to  be  Instructor  in  History,  from  September  1, 

1896,  June  8,  1896. 
Charles  Burton  Gulick,  to  be  Instructor  in  Greek,  from  September  1,  1896, 

June  8,  1896. 
George  Howard  Parker,  to  be  Instructor  in  Zoology,  from  September  1, 1896, 

June  8,  1896. 
William  Allen  Brooks,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  for  five  years  from 

September  1,  1896,  June  8,  1896. 
Richard  Clarke   Manning,   to  be    Tutor  in    Latin,   for   three    years   from 

September  1,  1896,  June  23,  1896. 
William.  Henry  Potter,  to  be  Lecturer  in  Operative  Dentistry,  for  three  years 

from  September  1,  1896,  June  23,  1896. 
Robert  DeCourcy  Ward,  to  be  Instructor  in  Climatology,  for  three  years 

from  September  1,  1896,  June  23,  1896. 

[for  one  year  or  less.] 

For  1895-96. 

Gregory  Paul  Baxter,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  October  5,  1895. 

John  Wheeler  Bemis,  to  be  Assistant  in  Architecture,  October  5.  1895. 

Frank  Lauren  Hitchcock,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  October  5,  1895. 

Harry  George  Parker,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  October  5,  1895. 

Frederick  Smith  Williams,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  October  5,  1895. 

Charles  Milton  Reade,  to  be  Auditor  of  the  Fozcroft  Club,  Octobers,  1895. 

James  Mills  Peirce,  "1 

Clement  Lawrence  Smith, 

William  Gilson  Farlow, 

Charles  Lorino  Jackson, 

Kdwaud  Laurens  Mark, 

Benjamin  Osgood  Peirce, 

Hans  Carl  GGnther  von  Jaoemann, 

Edward  Channixo, 

William  James  Ashley, 

(ii.oKGE  Lyman  Kittredue, 


to  be  Members  of  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  Graduate  School, 
October  8,  1895. 
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Frank  Spiller  Locke,  to  be  Instructor  in  Physiology,  October  8,  1895. 
Frederick  Orville  Grover,  to  be  Assistant  in  Botany,  October  8,  1895. 
John  Fiske,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War  west  of  the  Alle- 

ghanies,  October  28,  1895. 
Francis  Amasa  Walker,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Bimetallism  since  the  Discovery 

of  America,  October  28,  1895. 
Thomas  Bernard  Hayden,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry,  October  28, 

1895. 
Walter  Raymond  Spalding,  to  be  Instructor  in  Harmony,  October  28,  1895. 
Henry  Richardson  Linville,  to  be  Proctor,  October  28,  1895. 
Philip  Henry  Sayaoe,  to  be  be  Proctor,  October  28,  1895. 
Arthur  Lyons  Cross,  to  be  Assistant  in  History,  October  28,  1895. 
Merritt  Lyndon  Fernald,  to  be  Assistant  at  the  Herbarium,  October  28,  1895. 
Lanodon  Frothinoham,  to  be  Assistant  in  Pathology,  October  28,  1895. 
Jesse  More  Greenman,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Herbarium,  October  28,  1895. 
Perley  Leonard  Horne,  to  be  Assistant  in  History,  October  28,  1895. 
Gaillard  Thomas  Lapsley,  to  be  Assistant  in  History,  October  28,  1895. 
Martin  Mower,  to  be  Assistant  in  Fine  Arts,  October  28,  1895. 
Arthur  May  Mowry,  to  be  Assistant  in  History,  October  28,  1895. 
Watson  Nicholson,  to  be  Assistant  in  History,  October  28,  1895. 
Charles  Edward  Seaman,  to  be  Assistant  in  History,  October  28,  1895. 
Arthur  Rothwell  Sheriff,  to  be  Assistant  in  History,  October  28,  1895. 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  to  be  Assistant  in  History,  October  28,  1895. 
Charles  T  Wentworth,  to  be  Assistant  in  History,   October  28,  1895. 
Georo  Frese,  to  be  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music,  November  5,  1895. 
Joseph  Adna  Hill,  to  be  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  November  5,  1895. 
Carroll  Neide  Brown,  to  be  Assistant  in  Classics,  November  5,  1895. 
Carl  Adolph  Ewald,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  November  5,  1895. 
Edmund  Robert  Otto  von  Mach,  to  be  Assistant  in  German,  November  5, 

1895. 
Philip  Henry  Sayaoe,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  November  5,  1895. 
Henry  Lee,  a    to  be  Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

William  Sturois  Bigelow,  >  from  January  1,  1896,  to  January  1,  1897, 

Arthur  Astor  Carey,  )  November  25,  1895. 

Francis  Dohs,  to  be  Instructor  in  Gymnastics,  November  25,  1895. 
Albert  Knight  Gerald,  to  be  Instructor  in  Engineering  Contracts,  November  25, 

1895. 
Robert  Russell  Hollister,   to  be  Assistant  in   Chemistry,  November  25, 

1895. 
Joseph  Mayo  Tilden,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  November  25,  1895. 
Charles  Palache,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Mineralogical  Museum,  from  Decem- 
ber 9,  1895,  December  9,  1895. 
Patrick  James  Cronon,  to  be  Instructor  and  Assistant  Surgeon  at  the  Free 

Clinic,  from  December  30,  1895,  December  30,  1895. 
John  Nelson  Coolidge,  to  be  Assistant  in  Bacteriology,  December  30,  1895. 
Hugo  Richard  Meyer,  to  be  Assistant  in  Political  Economy,  January  27,  1896. 
Frank  Lowell  Kennedy,  to  be  Proctor,  March  9,  1896. 
Albert  Morton  Lythgoe,  to  be  Proctor,  March  9,  1896. 
Francis  Cleaveland  Huntington,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Pleading  and  Practice 

under  the  New  York  Code  of   Civil  Procedure,  from  March  23,  1896, 

March  23,  1896. 
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George  Rubles,  to  be  Instructor  in  Contracts,  from  March  23,  1896,  March  23* 
1896. 

For  1896-97. 

Francis  Clbaveland  Huntington,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Heading  and  Practice 

under  the  New  York  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  May  11,  1896. 
Frank  Beverly  Williams,  to  be  Instructor  in  Property,  May  11,  1896. 


Charles  Wesley  Birtwell,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Scientific  Methods  in  Philan- 

throphy,  January  13,  1896. 
Asaph  Hall,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Celestial  Mechanics,  February  24,  1896. 
George  Angler  Gordon,  to  be  Ingersol  Lecturer  on  the  Immortality  of  Man, 

February  28,  1896. 
Robert  Jay  Forsythe,  to  be  Instructor  in  Metallurgy  and  in  Metallurgical 

Chemistry,  March  2,  1896. 
Edmund  Burke  Delabarre,  to  be  Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory, 

March  9,  1896. 
Charles  Palache,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mineralogy,  March  9,  1896. 
John  Cummings,  to  be  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  March  23,  1896. 
Clyde  Augustus  Duniway,  to  be  Instructor  in  History,  March  23,  1896. 
James  Edwin  Lough,  to  be  Instructor  in  Experimental  Psychology,  March  23, 

1896. 
Maurice  Whittemore  Mather,  to  be  Instructor  in  Latin,  March  23,  1896. 
Hugo  Richard  Meyer,  to  be  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  March  23,  1896. 
Charles  Eugene  Ozanne,  to  be  Instructor  in  History,  March  23,  1896. 
Leo  Wiener,  to  be  Instructor  in  Slavic  Languages,  March  23,  1896. 
Frank  Russell,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anthropology,  March  23,  1896. 
Charles  Montague  Bakewell,   to  be  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  March  30, 

1896. 
George  Willis  Botsford,  to  be  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Greece  and  Rome, 

April  1,  1896. 
George  Andrew  Reisner,  to  be  Instructor  in  Semitic  Languages,  April  1, 1896. 
Macy  Milmore  Skinner,  to  be  Assistant  in  Semitic  Languages,  April  1,  1896. 
Thomas  Alford  Fox,  to  be  Instructor  in  Architectural  Drawing,  April  8,  1896. 
John  Allyne  Gade,  to  be  Assistant  in  Architecture,  April  8,  1896. 
Herbert  Vaughan  Abbott,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  April  13,  1896. 
Frank  Cole  Babbitt,  to  be  Instructor  in  Greek,  April  13,  1896. 
Thomas  Hall,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  April  13,  1896. 
John  Goddard  Hart,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  April  13,  1896. 
William  Guild  Howard,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  April  13,  1896. 
Fred  Norris  Robinson,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  April  13,  1896. 
John  Albrecht  Walz,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  April  13,  1896. 
Walton  Brooks  Mc Daniel,  to  be  Assistant  in  Classics,  May  11,  1896. 
Walter  S afford  Burke,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  May  25, 

1896. 
William  Edward  McClintock,  to  be  Instructor  in  Highway  Engineering,  May 

25,  1896. 
Lionel  Simeon  Marks,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  May  25, 

1896. 
William  Vaughan  Moses,  to  be  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Machine  Design, 

May  25,  1896. 
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to  be  Proctors,  May  25,  1896. 


George  Staples  Rice,  to  be  Instructor  in  Sanitary  Engineering,  May  25,  1896. 

John  Irvin  Hamaker,  to  be  Assistant  in  Zoology,  May  25,  1896. 

Stephen  Upshur  Hopkins,  to  be  Assistant  in  Surveying,  May  25,  1696. 

Henry  Richardson  Linville,  to  be  Assistant  in  Zoology,  May  25,  1896. 

John  Frederic  Osborn,  to  be  Assistant  in  Drawing,  May  25,  1896. 

Porter  Edward  Sargent,  to  be  Assistant  in  Zoology,  May  25,  1896. 

Charles  Joseph  Tilden,  to  be  Assistant  in  Drawing,  May  25,  1896. 

Albert  Emerson  Benson, 

Harry  Augustus  Bigelow, 

John  Henry  Boynton, 

Walter  Bradford  Cannon, 

Ralph  Waldo  Cone, 

John  Corbin, 

Pitts  Duffibld, 

William  Lloyd  Garrison, 

Charles  Sumner  Griffin, 

Frederic  Orville  Grover, 

Albert  Elmer  Hancock, 

John  Hall  Jones, 

Frank  Lowell  Kennedy, 

Henry  Richardson  Linville, 

Albert  Morton  Lythgob, 

Edmund  Robert  Otto  von  Mach, 

Frederic  Chase  McLaughlin, 

William  Joseph  Miller, 

Frederic  Clarke  Prbscott, 

Charles  Edward  Seaman, 

Robert  Reineck  Truitt, 

Holli8  Webster, 

Harry  White, 

Charles  Hamilton  Ashton,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  June  8,  1896, 

Richard  Cobb,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  June  8,  1896. 

John  Corbin,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  June  8,  1896. 

Pitts  Duffibld,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  June  8,  1896. 

Gborg  Frbbb,  to  be  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music,  June  8,  1896. 

John  Joseph  Hayes,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution,  June  8,  1896. 

Edward  Vermilye  Huntington,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  June  8,  1896. 

Herbert  Lyon  Jones,  to  be  Instructor  in  Botany,  June  8,  1896. 

James  Gray  Lathrop,  to  be  Instructor  in  Athletics,  June  8,  1896. 

George  Frederick  Newton,  to   be  Instructor  in  Designing  and  Drawing, 

June  8,  1896. 
Frederick  Hollister  S afford,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  June  8, 1896. 
Walter  Raymond  Spalding,  to  be  Instructor  in  Harmony,  June  8,  1896. 
James  Kelsey  Whittemore,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  June  8,  1896. 
Jay  Backus  Woodworth,  to  be  Instructor  in  Geology,  June  8,  1896. 
William  McMichael  Woodworth,  to  be  Instructor  in  Microscopical  Anatomy, 

June  8,  1896. 
Charles  Henry  Conrad  Wright,  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  June  8,  1896. 
Don  Carlos  Barrett,  to  be  Assistant  in  Political  Economy,  June  8,  1896. 
Harry  Augustus  Bigelow,  to  be  Assistant  in  History,  June  8,  1896. 


to  be  Preachers  to  the  University,  Jane  23,  1896- 
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Ralph  Waldo  Cone,  to  be  Assistant  in  Political  Economy,  June  8,  I99&. 

Joseph  Potter  Cotton,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  June  8,  1896. 

Arthur  Lyons  Cross,  to  be  Assistant  in  History,  Jnne  8,  1896. 

Arthur  Durward,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  Jane  8,  1896. 

John  Archibald  Fairue,  to  ba  Assistant  in  History,  Jane  8,  1896. 

Sidney  Bradshaw  Fat,  to  be  Assistant  in  History,  Jane  8,  1896. 

Charles  Whitney  Mixter,  to  be  Assistant  in  Political  Economy,  Jane 8,  1896w 

Martin  Mower,  to  be  Assistant  in  Fine  Arts,  Jane  8,  1896. 

Watson  Nicholson,  to  be  Assistant  in  History,  June  8,  1896. 

Frederick  Clarke  Prescott,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  Jane  8,  1896. 

Benjamin  Rand,  to  be  Assistant  in  Philosophy,  Jane  8,  1896. 

William  Maxwell  Reed,  to  be  Assistant  in  Astronomy,  Jane  8,  1896. 

Charles  Edward  Seaman,  to  be  Assistant  in  History,  Jane  8,  1896. 

Joseph  Parker  Warren,  to  be  Assistant  in  History,  June  8,  1896. 

William  Wallace  Fenn, 

George  Ho  does, 

Samuel  D  McConnell, 

Philip  Stafford  Moxom, 

John  Heyl  Vincent, 

Irving  Babbitt,  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  Jane  23,  1896. 

Alphonse  Brun,  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  June  23,  1896. 

Jeremiah  Denis  Matthias  Ford,  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  June  23,  1896. 

Thomas  Augustus  Jaggar,  to  be  Instructor  in  Geology,  June  23,  1896. 

Alphonse  Marin  La  Mbslee  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  June  23,  1896. 

Raymond  McDonald  Alden,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  June  23,  1896. 

Abram  Piatt  Andrew,  to  be  Assistant  in  Political  Economy,  June  23,  1896. 

Marshall  Henry  Bailey,  to  be  Assistant  in  Medical  Visiting  and  Hygiene> 

June  23,  1896. 
Gregory  Paul  Baxter,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  23,  1896. 
Asa  White  Kenney  Billings,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  June  23,  1896. 
Otis  Fisher  Black,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  23,  1896. 
Frederic  Story  Bunker,  to  be  Assistant  in  Medical  Visiting  and  Hygiene,. 

June  23,  1896. 
Gborge  Whitely  Coooe8hall,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  23,  1896. 
William  Dennis  Collins,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  June  23,  1896. 
Robert  Warren  Fuller,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  23,  1896. 
Lewis  Dana  Hill,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  June  28,  1896. 
Willis  Boit  Holmes,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  23,  1896. 
Pierre  La  Rose,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  June  23,  1896. 
William  Edward  McElfresh,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  June  23,  1896. 
Carleton  Eldredge  Notes,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  June  23,  1896. 
Frederick  Leslie  Ransom e,  to  be  Assistant  in  Mineralogy  and  Petrography r 

June  23,  1896. 
Charles  August  Soch,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  23, 1896. 
John  Percival  Sylvester,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  23,  1896. 
Joseph  Mayo  Tilden,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  23,  1896. 
Joseph  Edmund  Woodman,  to  be  Assistant  in  Geology,  June  23, 1896. 
Jambs  Reverdt  Stewart,  to  be  Assistant  in  Applied  Zoology  from  July  1, 

1896,  to  August  31,  1897,  June  29,  1896. 
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to  be  Members  of  the  Administra- 
tive Board  for  Harvard  College, 
September  29,  1896. 


Lb  Baron  Russell  Brigos, 
George  Alonzo  Bartlett, 
Frederic  Caesar  de  Sumichrast, 
John  Williams  White, 
Josiah  Royce, 
Charles  Gross, 
Hugo  Karl  Schilling, 
Alfred  Bull  Nichols, 
Charles  Hall  Grandgent, 
Joseph  Torret, 
William  Fogg  Osgood, 
George  Pierce  Baker, 
Archibald  Cary  Coolidoe, 
Byron  Sattbrlee  Hurlbut, 
Charles  Benedict  Davenport* 
Charles  Burton  Gulick, 
John  Henry  Wright, 
Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
Clement  Lawrence  Smith, 
William  Gilson  Farlow, 
Charles  Loring  Jackson, 
Benjamin  Osgood  Peircb, 
Hans  Carl  Guntheb  ton  Jagbmann, 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart, 
William  James  Ashley, 
George  Lyman  Kittredob, 
Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaleb, 
Edwin  Herbbbt  Hall, 
Ira  Nelson  Hollis, 
Herbert  Langford  Warren, 
Roland  Thaxter 
Henry  Lloyd  Smyth, 
Jambs  Leb  Love, 
Joseph  Torrey, 
George  Wells  Fitz, 
Francis  Doiis,  to  be  Instructor  in  Gymnastics,  September  29,  1895. 
Justus  Erhardt,  to  be  Instructor  in  Spanish,  September  29,  1895. 
George  Ole  Virtue,  to  be  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  September  29, 
1895. 


to  be  Members  of  the  Adminstrative 
Board  for  the  Graduate  School, 
September  29,  1896. 


to  be  Members  of  the  Administrative 
Board  for  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School,  September  29, 1896. 


John  Gbobgb  Jaok,  to  be  Lecturer  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  from  January  1, 

1896,  to  January  1,  1897,  March  30, 1896. 
Cyrus  Guernsey  Pringle,  to  be  Botanical  Collector,  from  January  1,  1896,  to 

January  1,  1897,  April  8,  1896. 
Arthur  Bliss  Seymour,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Cryptogamic  Herbarium,  June  8, 

1896. 
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Samuel  Holmes  Durgin,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Hygiene,  June  8,  1896. 
Theodore  Willis  Fisher,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases,  June  8,  1896, 
Charles  Pomerot  Worcester,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  June  8, 

1896. 
John  Templeton  Bowen,  to  be  Instructor  in  Dermatology,  June  8,  1896. 
Edward  Marshall  Buckingham,  to  be  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children, 

June  8,  1896. 

Elbridge   Gerry   Cutler,  to  be  Instructor  in  The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Physic,  June  8,  1896. 

William  Whitworth  Gannett,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  8, 

1896. 
George  Haven,  to  be  Instructor  in  Gynaecology,  June  8,  1896. 
Frank  Spiller  Locke,  to  be  Instructor  in  Physiology,  June  8,  1896. 
John  Hildreth  McCullom,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  8, 1896. 
Samuel  Jason  Mixter,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surgery,  June,  8,  1896. 
George  Howard  Monks,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  8,  1896. 
John  Cummings  Munro,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  8,  1896. 
Franz  Pfaff,  to  be  Instructor  in  Pharmacology,  June  8,  1896. 
Abner  Post,  to  be  Instructor  in  Syphilis,  June  8,  1896. 
Henry  Parker  Quincy,  to  be  Instructor  in  Histology,  June  8,  1896. 
Edward  Reynolds,  to  be  Instructor  in  Obstetrics,  June  8,  1896. 
Edward  Willis  Taylor,  to  be  Instructor  in  Neuro- Pathology,  June  8,  1896. 
Herman  Frank  Vickery,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  8,  1896. 
Francis  Sedgwick  Watson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery,  June  8, 

1896. 
Charles  Francis  Withington,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  8, 

1896. 
James  Homer  Wright,  to  be  Instructor  in  Pathology,  June  8,  1896. 
Thomas  Amory  DeBlois,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology,  June  8, 

1896. 
Algernon  Coolidge,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology,  June  8,  1896. 
Edward  Cowles,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases,  June  8,  1896. 
John  Woodford  Farlow,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology,  June  8, 

1896. 
George  Washington  Gay,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery,  June  8,  1896. 
John  Homans,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 

Ovarian  Tumors,  June  8,  1896. 
Philip  Coombs  Knapp,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System,  June  8,  1896. 
Morton  Prince,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System, 

June  8,  1896. 
George  Lincoln  Walton,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System,  June  8,  1896. 
Alfred   Ludwig  Theodor   Schaper,  to  be  Demonstrator  of   Histology  and 

Embryology,  June  8,  1896. 
John  Lincoln  Ames,  to  be  Assistant  in  Histology,  June  8,  1896. 
Newton  Samuel  Bacon,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  8,  1896. 
John  Bapst  Blake,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  8,  1896. 
Vincent  Yardley  Bowditch,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  8, 

1896. 
Frederick  Edward  Cheney,  to  be  Assistant  in  Opthalmology,  June  8,  1896. 
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William  Merritt  Conant,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery, 

June  8,  1896. 
John  Nelson  Coolidgb,  to  be  Assistant  in  Bacteriology,  Jane  8,  1896. 
George  Arthur  Craioin,  to  be  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children,  June  8,  1896. 
Eugene  Anthony  Crockett,  to  be  Assistant  in  Otology,  June  8,  1896. 
Eugene  Abraham  Darling,  to  be  Assistant  in  Bacteriology,  June  8,  1896. 
Frederick  Spaulding  DeLue,  to  be  Assistant  in  Histology,  June  8,  1896. 
Edwin  Wells  Dwight,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  8,  1896. 
Carl  Adolph  Ewald,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  8,  1896. 
George  Haven,  to  be  Assistant  in  Obstetrics,  June  8,  1896. 
Henry  Fox  Hewes,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  8,  1896. 
Henry  Jackson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  8,  1896. 
James  Oscar  Jordan,  to  be  Assistant  in  Materia  Medica,  June  8,  1896. 
Augustus  Smith  Knight,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  8,  1896. 
Howard  Augustus  Lothrop,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  8,  1896. 
Robert  Williamson  Lovett,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  8, 1896. 
Fred  Bates  Lund,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  8,  1896. 
Samuel  Jason  Mixtbr,  to  be  Assistant  in  Operative  Surgery,  June  8,  1896. 
George  Howard  Monks,  to  be  Assistant  in  Operative  Surgery,  June  8,  1896. 
John  Lovett  Morse,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  8,  1896. 
Jambs  Gregory  Mumford,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  8,  1896. 
Edward  Hall  Nichols,  to  be  Assistant  in  Pathology,  June  8,  1896. 
Jay  Bergen  Ogdbn,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  8,  1896. 
Edward  Reynolds,  to  be  Assistant  in  Gynaecology,  June  8,  1896. 
Charles  Locke  Scudder,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery, 

June  8,  1896. 
George  Gray  Sears,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  8,  1896. 
Myles  Standish,  to  be  Assistant  in  Opthalmology,  June  8,  1896. 
Arthur  Kingsbury  Stone,  to  be  Assistant  in  Bacteriology,  June  8,  1896. 
John  Baker  Swift,  to  be  Assistant  in  Gynaecology,  June  8,  1896. 
Benjamin  Tenney,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  8,  1896. 
Paul  Thorndike,  to  be  Assistant   in  Genito-Urinary  and  Clinical  Surgery, 

June  8,  1896. 
Charles  Wendell  Towns  end,  to  be  Assistant  in  Obstetrics,  June  8,  1896. 
Hobart  Endicott  Warren,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  8,  1896. 
Arthur  Howard  Wentworth,  to  be  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children,  June 

8,  1896. 
Charles  Pomeroy  Worcester,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  8,  1896. 
Joseph  James  Curry,  to  be  Assistant  in  Pathology,  June  23,  1896. 
Philip  Hammond,  to  be  Assistant  in  Otology,  June  28,  1896. 
Dwight  Moses  Clapp,  to  be  Clinical  Lecturer  in  Operative  Dentistry,  June  88, 

1896. 
Newton  Samuel  Bacon,  to  be  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  June  23,  1896. 
George  Howard  Monks,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surgical  Pathology,  June  23, 1896. 
George  Lincoln  Walton,  to  be  Instructor  in  Neurology,  June  28,  1896. 
Harry  Oliver  Bixby, 
Allen  Stanley  Burnham, 
Arthur  Warren  Eldred,  to  be  Instructors  in  Mechanical  Dentistry, 

Thomas  Bernard  Hayden,  |  June  23,  1896. 

Arthur  Judson  Oldham, 
Arthur  Henry  Stoddard, 
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to  be  Instructor*  in  Operative  Dentistry, 
Jane  23,  1896. 


Edwin  Carter  Blaibdell, 

Waldo  Ellas  Boardman, 

Frederick  Bradley, 

Forrest  Greenwood  Eddt, 

Ezra  Fletcher  Taft, 

Frank  Turner  Taylor, 

Henry  Lauriston  Upham, 

Patrick  William  Moriarty,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry, 

Jane  23,  1896. 
Joseph  Totten  Paul,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry,  Jane  23, 

1896. 
Nathan  Prindle  Wyllie,  to  be  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry, 

Jnne  23,  1896. 


SCHOOLS    FROM    WHICH    STUDENTS    HAVE    ENTERED    THB 
LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL   1892-96  INCLUSIVE. 


Adams  Academy,  Mass. 
Albany  High  School,  N.  Y. 
Albany  State  Normal,  N.  Y. 
Albion  College,  Mich. 
Allen  Bros.'  Private  School,  Mass. 
Amherst  College,  Mass. 
Arkansas,  Indiana  University. 
Arms  Academy,  Mass. 

Baltimore  City  College,  Md. 

Bath  High  School,  Me. 

Bellows  Falls  High  School,  N.  H. 

Belmont  School,  Cal. 

Belmont  School,  Mass. 

Berkeley  High  School,  Conn. 

Berkeley  School,  Boston. 

Berkeley  School,  N.  Y. 

Bethany  College,  W.  Va. 

Blake's,  W.  S.,  Private  School,  N.  Y. 

Boston  College. 

Boston  English  High. 

Boston  Free  Atelier. 

Boston  Latin  School. 

Boston  University. 

Bowdoin  College,  Me. 

Bridgewater  Normal,  Mass. 

Brighton  English  High,  Mass. 

Brighton  Seminary,  N.  Y. 

Brookline  High  School,  Mass. 

Brooklyn  Polytechnic,  N.  Y. 

Brown  University,  R.  I. 

Browne  &  Nichols'  School,  Cambridge. 

Bryant  &  Stratum's  School,  Boston. 

Buffalo  High  School,  N.  Y. 

Bnssey  Institution,  Harvard  Univ. 

B.  Y.  Academy,  Provo,  Utah. 

Cambridge  English  High  School. 
Cambridge  High  School. 
Cambridge  Latin  School. 
Cambridge  Manual  Training  School. 
Case  School,  Cleveland,  O. 
Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  O. 
Charlestown  High  School,  Mass. 
Chauncey  Hall  School,  Boston. 


Chauncey  High,  Boston. 

Chelsea  High  School,  Mass. 

Chem.  Bact.  Institute,  Berlin. 

Chenault's  Private  School,  Ky. 

Chicago  Manual  Training  School. 

Coburn  Class.  Instit.,  Waterville,  Me. 

Cohasset  English  High,  Mass. 

Colby  Academy,  Me. 

College  City  of  New  York. 

College  of  Pharmacy,  New  York. 

Columbia  College. 

Columbia  School,  S.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Concord  High  School,  Mass. 

Condon  School,  New  York. 

Cornell  University. 

Cutler,  A.  H.,  Private  Schol,  New  York. 

Cutler's  School,  Newton,  Mass. 

DeLancey  School,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Denison  High  School,  Texas. 
Denison  University. 
DePauw  University. 
Dorchester  High  School,  Mass. 
Dummer  Academy,  Mass. 
Dubuque  High  School,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Durfee  High  School,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Eayres,  Wm.  N.,  Priv.  School,  Boston. 
Exeter  Academy. 

Fall  River  High  School. 

Fisk  Univ.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Flushing  High  School,  New  York. 

Fordham  College,  New  York. 

Foxcroft  Academy,  Me. 

Franklin  College,  Indiana. 

Friends  Academy,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Gardiner  High  School,  Me. 

Grand  Island  High,  Neb. 

Groton  School,  Mass. 

Gunnery  School,  Washington,  Conn. 

Hale,  Albert,  Private  School,  Boston. 
Harvard  College. 
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Harvard  Medical  School. 
Harvard  School,  Chicago. 
Heathcote  School,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 
ffill  School,  Pottstown,  Pa. 
Holbrook's  Academy,  N.  T. 
Holderness  School,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 
Hopkinson,  John  P.,  Private  School, 
Boston.  [Mass. 

Howard   High    School,   Bridgewater, 

Illinois  State  Normal  University. 
Indiana  State  Normal. 
Indianapolis  High  School,  Ind. 
Iroton  School,  Penn. 

Jefferson  College  of  Medicine. 
Jenner's,  Private  School, 

Kansas  State  Normal. 
Kendall,  Joshua,  Private  School,  Cam- 
bridge. 
Keene,  H.  S.,  N.  H. 
Keith's,  S.,  Private  School,  Boston. 
King's  School,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Lake  Forest  Academy,  111. 

Lausanne,  Public  School,  Switzerland. 

Lawrence  Academy,  Mass. 

Lehigh  University. 

Lehigh  University  Preparatory  School. 

Lexington  High  School,  Mass. 

Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Lowell  High  School,  Mass. 

Lynn  Classical  High,  Mass. 

Lynn  High  School,  Mass. 

Maine  State  College. 

Maiden  High  School,  Mass. 

Martin  School,  Pa. 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology. 

Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

Melrose  High  School,  Mass. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Milwaukee  High,  Wis. 

Milton  Academy,  Mass. 

Milton  High  School,  Mass. 

Minneapolis  High  School. 

Missouri  State  Normal. 

Mohegan  Lake  School,  N.  Y. 

Morristown  Preparatory  School,  N.  Y. 


Mt.  Herman  High  School,  Mass. 
Mt.  St.  Mary's  College,  Maryland. 
Mt.  Allison  College,  N.  B. 

New  Bedford  High,  Mass. 

New  Jersey  State  Normal. 

Newport  School,  Conn. 

Newton  Collegiate  Inst.,  Mass. 

Newton  High  School,  Mass. 

Noble  &  Greenough's  School,  Boston. 

Norwich  Free  Academy,  Conn. 

Oberlin  College. 
Olean  High  School,  N.  Y. 
Oneonta  Normal  School,  N.  Y. 
Orono  High  School,  Me. 

Patten  Academy,  Me. 

Peabody  Normal,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Peekskil  Military  Academy,  N.  Y. 

Penn.  Military  College. 

Perkins',  A.  C,  Private  8chool,  San 

Franscisco. 
Penn.  State  Normal. 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover. 
Phillips  Academy,  Exeter. 
Phoenix  High,  Salem. 
Pittsburg  Academy,  Pa. 
Polytechnic,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Pomfret  School,  Conn. 
Portland  High  School,  Me. 
Powder  Point  School,  Mass. 
Pratt  Inst.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Princeton  Preparatory  School,  N.  J. 
Princeton  University. 
Purdue  University. 

Racine  College,  Minn. 
Reading  High  School,  Mass. 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic,  N.  Y. 
Rideout's,  Miss,  Private  School,  Boston. 
Riverview  Military  Academy,  N.  Y. 
Rockland  High  School,  Me. 
Roger's  High  School,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Roxbury  Drawing  School,  Maas. 
Roxbury  High  School,  Mass. 
Roxbury  Latin  School,  Mass. 
Rutgers  College,  N.  J. 
Rutgers  Preparatory  School,  N.  J. 
Rutland  Institute,  Vt. 
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St.  Louis  High  School,  Mo. 

St.  Mark's  School,  Soathboro,  Maw. 

St.  Mary's  College,  Montreal. 

St.  Paul  High  School,  Minn. 

St.  Paul's  School,  Garden  City,  L.  I. 

St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Salem  High  School,  Mass. 

School  Mining  Engin.,  Univ.  of  Penn. 

Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  Univ. 

Smith  Academy,  St.  Louis. 

Somerville  High  School,  Mass. 

Southbridge  High  School,  Mass. 

Springfield  High  School,  Mass. 

State  School  of  Mines,  Col. 

Steven's  Institute,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Stowell's  School,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Syrian  Protestant  College,  Syria. 

Thayer  Academy,  Mass. 
Titusville  High  School,  Penn. 
Toronto  University  College. 
Tuft's  College. 
Tulane  College,  N.  Orleans,  La. 

University  of  Cincinnati. 
University  of  Colorado. 
University  of  Illinois. 
University  of  Michigan. 
University  of  Minnesota. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 
University  School,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
University  School,  Chicago,  111. 


University  of  Vermont. 
University  of  W.  Virginia. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 
Urbana  University. 

Vermont  Academy. 

Virginia  Agri.  &  Mechan.  College. 

Waban  School,  Mass. 
Wakefield  High  School,  Mass. 
Waltham  High  School,  Mass. 
Warner,  B.  &  S.,  Business  College. 
Watertown  High  School,  Mass. 
Washington  High  School,  Wash.,  D.  C. 
Washington  Univ.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Wellesley  High  School,  Mass. 
Wesleyan  University,  Ohio. 
Westbrook  Seminary,  Mass. 
Westfleld  Normal  School,  Mass. 
Westminster  School,  New  York. 
Wm.  Jewell  College. 
Williston  Seminary,  Mass. 
Winchester  High  School,  Mass. 
Winthrop  High  School,  Mass. 
Woburn  High  School,  Mass. 
Woodbridge  School,  New  York. 
Worcester  Classical  High,  Mass. 
Worcester  English  High,  Mass. 
Worcester  High  School,  Mass. 
Worcester  Polytechnic,  Mass. 

Yale  College. 
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GEORGE  FABYAN  PROFESSORSHIP. 

Boston,  April  15th,  1896. 
To  the  President  and  Fellows  op  Harvard  College:  — 

Gentlemen,  —  It  is  my  wish  to  testify  to  my  deep  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  medical  science  and  the  higher  medical  education,  an 
interest  originating  in  the  fact  that  my  father  George  Fabyan,  M.D.,  of 
Boston,  was  a  physician.  I  therefore  offer  to  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  Harvard  College  the  sum  of  $100,000  (one  hundred  thousand  dollars) 
in  cash,  payable  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1896,  as  a  fund  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  Professorship  of  Comparative  Pathology  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Harvard  University. 

I  desire  that  this  fund  shall  be  forever  known  as  the  George  Fabyan 
Fund  in  memory  of  my  father,  and  that  the  Professorship  shall  also  bear 
his  name. 

It  is,  furthermore,  my  wish  that  the  income  of  this  fund  shall  be  applied 
forever,  first,  to  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  Fabyan  Professor  of 
Comparative  Pathology,  who  shall  also  be  a  member  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  and  appointed  to  office  in  the  same  manner  as  are  other  profes- 
sors in  that  body,  and  who  shall  devote  his  time  to  the  duties  of  the 
Professorship,  and  shall  not  engage  in  private  practice,  without  the 
recommendation  of  the  Medical  Faculty  and  the  consent  of  the  President 
and  Fellows,  and  second,  if  any  income  remain  after  the  payment  of  his 
salary,  to  the  procuring  of  materials  or  apparatus  needed  by  him  in  giving 
his  instructions  or  conducting  his  researches. 

The  subjects  to  which  I  desire  this  endowment  to  be  devoted  are  the 
comparative  study  of  human  and  animal  diseases  and  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  diseases  in  both  men  and  animals. 

In  case  the  principal  of  the  Fund  shall  be  at  any  time  impaired  by 
reason  of  losses  or  depreciation,  I  desire  that  on  the  next  subsequent 
vacancy  in  the  Professorship,  the  income  shall  be  reserved  and  added  to 
the  principal  until  the  impairment  shall  have  been  made  good. 

I  desire  that  the  Fund  shall  not  be  invested  in  any  special  investment, 
but  shall  be  invested  with  the  general  investments  of  the  University, 
receiving  its  proportionate  share  of  the  income  and  profits,  and  bearing 
its  proportionate  share  of  the  losses  of  such  general  investments. 

Having  already  received  from  the  President  of  the  University  the  assur- 
ance that  this  endowment  and  the  terms  on  which  it  is  given  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  Corporation,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  express  the  wish 
that  the  Professorship  may  be  suitably  filled  with  no  more  delay  than  is 
necessary  to  insure  a  judicious  selection. 
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I  beg  to  add  that  upon  receiving  notice  of  your  formal  acceptance  of 
this  offer,  I  shall  be  ready  to  enter  into  such  a  covenant  for  payment  of  the 
money  as  is  written  below.     I  am, 

Very  respectfully  yours,  etc., 

(Signed)  George  F.  Fabyan. 

Know  all  Men  that  I,  George  F.  Fabyan,  of  Boston,  do  hereby  covenant 
with  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  incorporated  by  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts,  that  I  or  my  heirs,  executors  or  administrators, 
will  pay  the  sum  of  $100,000  (one  hundred  thousand  dollars)  on  the 
1st  day  of  July  next  to  the  said  Corporation,  in  trust  for  the  purposes  and 
with  and  subject  to  the  powers  and  provisions  expressed  in  the  above 
written  letter.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal 
the  day  of  April,  1896. 


JOHN  HARVARD  FELLOWS  AND   SCHOLARS. 

Voted  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

1.  That  the  name  "John  Harvard  Fellow"  be  given  to  holders  of  the 
honor  in  the  Graduate  School. 

2.  That  the  Fellowships  be  awarded  to  a  few  distinguished  members  of 
the  Graduate  School,  —  the  selection  to  be  made  with  even  greater  strict- 
ness than  is  at  present  exercised  in  the  choice  of  travelling-fellows. 

3.  That  the  selection  be  made  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Fellowships  and  other  Aids  for 
Graduates,  after  consultation  with  the  several  Divisions  or  Departments. 

4.  That  the  awards  be  made  either  to  resident  or  non-resident  members 
of  the  Graduate  School,  or  to  both,  and  should  not  be  confined,  as  at 
present,  to  non-resident  members  (travelling-fellows). 

6.  That  no  applications  be  received,  but  that  the  Fellowships  be  awarded 
on  the  initiative  of  the  several  Divisions  or  Departments  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

Voted  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

1.  That  John  Harvard  Scholarships  be  awarded  to  such  members  of 
the  Senior,  Junior,  and  Sophomore  Classes  (not  holding  other  Scholar- 
ships) as  have  shown  in  the  work  of  the  preceding  year  qualities  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships,  with  the  subsequent 
approval  of  the  Faculty,  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  very  high  academic 
•distinction. 

2.  That  the  names  of  John  Harvard  Scholars,  together  with  the  names 
of  other  scholarship-holders  of  distinction  equal  to  theirs,  be  printed  in  the 
Annual  Catalogue  in  alphabetical  order. 
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3.  That  the  names  of  other  high  scholars  holding  scholarships  be  printed 
in  a  second  group  in  alphabetical  order. 

4.  That  the  names  of  students  holding  scholarships  awarded  solely  on 
grounds  of  special  claim  be  printed  in  a  third  group  in  alphabetical  order. 


ANDREW   P.    PEABODY   MEMORIAL  FUND. 

44  This  instrument,  made  this  tenth  day  of  June,  A.D.  1896,  witnesseth 
that  Francis  W.  Hunnewell,  James  Barr  Ames,  Amory  A.  Lawrence, 
Gordon  Dexter,  all  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  Charles  C.  Beaman, 
Austen  G.  Fox,  Edmund  L.  Baylies,  all  of  New  York,  New  York,  the 
surviving  members  of  the  committee  charged  with  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  the  memorial  fund  contributed  by  Harvard  graduates  in 
honor  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  having  expended  six 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  of  the  fund  for  a  memorial  tablet,  now  placed  in 
Appleton  Chapel,  hereby  transfer  the  remainder  of  the  fund,  amounting 
to  four  thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  College  upon  the  following  conditions,  to  wit : 

•'This  fund  shall  be  known  as  the  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody  Memorial 
Fund.  The  income  thereof  shall  be  paid  to  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College, 
or  such  other  officer  as  the  President  and  Fellows  may  see  fit  to  select,  to 
be  disbursed  for  the  benefit  of  deserving  students  of  the  University  in  need 
of  pecuniary  assistance,  an  account  of  such  disbursement  being  rendered 
annually  by  the  Dean  or  other  officer,  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  College. 

* '  If  at  any  future  time  the  President  and  Fellows  shall  be  satisfied  that 
the  other  funds  of  the  University  applicable  to  the  assistance  of  deserving 
students  are  large  enough  to  meet  all  reasonable  needs,  they  shall  have 
the  power  to  apply  the  income  of  this  fund  in  such  manner  as  they  believe 
will  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  University.11 
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NUMBER  OF   ORDINARY  DEGREES  IN    1896. 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  the  Class  of  1896 392 

Bachelors  of  Arts  out  of  course 25 

Bachelors  of  Science 29 

Bachelors  of  Science  out  of  course 2 

Bachelors  of  Agricultural  Science 2 

Bachelors  of  Divinity 10 

Bachelors  of  Law 108 

Bachelors  of  Law  out  of  course 7 

Doctors  of  Medicine 99 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine 22 

Doctors  of  Veterinary  Medicine 13 

Masters  of  Arts 98 

Masters  of  Arts  out  of  course 3 

Doctors  of  Philosophy 18 

Total 823 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 

<»» 

To  thk  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  submits  the  Annual  Statement 

of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  University,  for  the  year  ending 

July  31, 1896,  in  the  usual  form. 

The  Funds  separately  invested,  with   the  income  thereof, 

are  as  follows :  — 

UNIVERSITY.  JiJ^SL^»«.      Income. 

George  B.  Dorr  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, $115,966.56    $5,485,24 

Franois  E.  Parker  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 118,817.44     5,888.54r 

John  C.  Gray  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 25,000.00      1,182.50 

Joseph  Lee  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 10,000.00        478.00 

Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund  (part  of), 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 182,568.68     6,665.99 

John  Cowdin  Fund, 

Real  Estate  in  Boston, 22,000.00     2,104.07 

Walter  Hastings  Fund, 

Real  Estate  in  Cambridge, 20,000.00     1,706.28 

COLLEGE. 

StOUghton  Scholarship  (part  of), 

Real  Estate  in  Dorchester, 1,294.30 

Pennoyer  Scholarships  (part  of), 

Pennoyer  Annuity  in  England, 4,444.44         124.87 

Jonathan  Phillips'  Gift, 

$10,000  City  of  Boston  3J/s, 10,000.00        850.00 

Samuel  Ward's  Gift, 

Ward's  (Bumkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor,  .   .   .  1,200.00 

Scholarships  of  the  Class  of  1856, 

$10,000  Frem.,  Elkhorn  &  Mo.  Valley  R.R.  6's,  .   .         10,000.00        600.00 

LIBRARY. 

Charles  Minot  Fund  (part  of), 

$60,000  Buffalo,  Bradford,  &  Pittsb.  R.  R.  7's,  (paid 
during  year), 2,100.00 

Iohabod  Tucker  Fund  (part  of), 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   .   .  5,000.00        200.00 

Edwin  Conant  Fund  (part  of), 

Mortgage,  (paid  during  year), 1,461.11 

Amounts  carried  forward, $471,291.42  $27,836.55 


Amounts  brought  forward,  .... 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
Henry  Willard  Williams  Fund, 

100  shares  State  Street  Exchange, 

37      "      American  Bell  Telephone  Co.,    .   . 
22      '■      Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.,  .    .    . 


$471,291.42     $27,836.55 


11,000.00 
7,400.00 
6,600.00 


450.00 
558.70 
660.00 


MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 


AgSBSiz  Memorial  Fund  (part  of) , 
Advances  for  new  building,     .   , 


10,355.90 
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SPECIAL   FUNDS. 
Bussey  Trust, 

Real  Estate, 392,709.18 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  Fund  (accumulating; , 

$37,000  Massachusetts  Si's, 

Fund  of  the  Class  Of  1834, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   . 
Fund  of  the  Class  of  1853, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .    . 

George  William  Sawin  Fund, 

14  shares  Boston  &  Providence  R.  R.  (sold  dur- 
ing year),    

Deposit  in  Suffolk  Savings  Bank  (withdrawn 
during  year), 

Charles  L.  Hancock  Bequest  (part  of;, 

Mortgage, 

Real  Estate  in  Chelsea, 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund.    The  total  amount  of 

this  Fund  is  $720,040.81,  which  is  invested  as 

follows :  — 
.  $43,500  Consolidated  R.  R.  of  Vermont  5*s, 

12,200  Rutland  R.  R.  6's, 

37,200  Rutland  R.'R.  5's, 

1,000  Cheshire  R.  R.  6*8, 

46,500  Ogdens.  &  L.  Champ.  R.  R.  6's,  . 
23,800  Ogdens.  &  L.  Champ.  R.  R.  income 

3,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &Quincy  R.  R.  4's, 

4,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Northern  R.  R.  5' 
290  shares  Northern  R.  R.  (N.  H.),    .   . 


G's 


800 
40 
317 
860 
237 
355 
142 


u 
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Rutland        fck     preferred. 
Ogdens.  &  L.  Champ.  R.  R., 
Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.,  .    .    . 
Boston  &  Lowell    u        ... 
Fitchhurg  R.  R.,  preferred,   . 

Old  Colony   "  

Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R 

Amounts  carried  forward,    .   . 


92,709.18 

13,567.82 

39,157.81 

1,295.00 

1,000.00 

40.00 

3,725.00 

145.00 

70.00 

2.42 

14,197.00 

1,286.50 

1,000.00 

38,280.00 

2,175.00 

12,932.00 

782.00 

84,968.00 

1,860.00 

1,110.00 

60.00 

46,500.00 

1,395.00 

10,234.00 

2,880.00 

120.00 

4,000.00 

200.00 

29,290.00 

2,320.00 

28,000.00 

1,600.00 

680.00 

48,746.21 

2,377.50 

46,800.00 

2,520.00 

22,358.83 

948.00 

63,190.00 

2,485.00 

18,946.35 

568.00 

$1,367,351.70 

$66,003.72 

$1,367,851.70 

$66,003.72 

2,260.00 

80.00 

28,032.00 

1,168.00 

4,330.00 

208.00 

49,750.00 

2,500.00 

25,593.75 

1,500.00 

47,000.00 

2,500.00 

50,062.50 

2,500.00 

20,000.00 

755.83 

55,000.00 

2,131.25 

29,097.17 

842.53 

$1,678,477.12 

$79,689.33 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund  (continued) . 

20  shares  N.  Y.  Central  &  Hudson  River  11. 11., 

292      "      Michigan  Central  R.  R., 

52      "      West  End  Street  Railway,  preferred, 

$50,000  Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  1st  M.  5's,  . 

26,000  New  England    "      "      "   6's,      .   .   . 

50,000  Chic.  June.  R'ys  &  Union  Stock  Yards  5's, 

50,000  General  Electric  Co.  5's, 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Note, 

Cocheco  "  "      "  

Cash  in  New  England  Trust  Co., 


The  other  Funds  arc  invested  as  a  whole.  The  general 
investments  are  stated  in  detail  on  pages  24  and  25  of  this 
report.  The  usual  summary  of  them,  and  of  their  income,  is 
as  follows :  — 

Principal,  Principal, 

Investments.  Ang.  1, 1805.        July  31, 1806.  Income. 

Notes,  Mortgages,  &c, $335,500.00  $435,500.00  $15,712,90 

Railroad  Bonds  and  Premiums,    .    .    .  2,125,898.37  1,996,504.87  99,772.34 

Railroad  Stocks, 249,687.50  249.687.50  10,000.00 

Sundry  Bonds,     .   .    •   • 917,142.50  1,136,092.50  48,914.69 

Manufacturing  Stock*, 37,322.29  37,322.29  4,100.00 

Real  Estate, 2,434,464.32  2,436,553.19  117,018.68 

Brattle  Street  Reversion  (1918),  .    .    .  1,000.00  1,000.00 

Advances  to  Bussey  Trust,    ....  54,835.51  54,835.51  2,741.78 

"        "   Woodland  Hill  Fund,  .   .  2,186.93  109.35 

"         "   LawrenoeScientiflcSch.,        9,974.43  498.72 

"   Sch.  of  Veterinary  Med.,  24,406.01  24,406.01  1,220.30 


Ik 
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"   Observatory, 2,825.90  141,30 

"  Botanic  Department,   .    .  14,699.09  14,581.19             734.95 

l-         "   University  Lands,    .    .   .  30,000.00  30,000.00         1,500.00 

-   Dining  Hall  Association,  16,732.16  15,232.16         1,003.93 

"•   Foxcroft  Club,  :   .    .    .    .  1,000.00  600.00              30.00 

Baring  Brothers  &  Company 1,714.66  1,893.99               54.46 

Term  Bills  due  in  October, 173,923.65  182,916 ,19 

Term  Bills  overdue, 4,543.03  5,158.92 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank,    .    .    .  28,790.67  16,890.34 

Cash  in  National  Union  Bank,  .    .    .    .  115,083.73  188,822.90          3,977.63 

Cash  in  hands  of  Bursar, 9,222.42  20,439.49 


Totals  of  general  investments.  .    .$6,590,953.17  $6,848,336.55    $307,531.03 
Totals  of  special  investments,  .   .    1,790,628.66    1,678,477.12       79,689.33 


Amounts, $8,381,581.83  $8,526,813.67    $387,220.36 

The  account  of  Advances  for  Railroad  Bond  Premiums  has 
been  credited  with  the  sum  of  $19,693.00  as  the  fair  yearly  re- 
payment from  income  on  account  of  premiums  advanced ;  and 
the  sum  of  $8,127.30  has  been  credited  to  University  Houses 
and  Lands  as  a  repayment  to  capital  from  a  wasting  security. 


The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  ($307,531.03) 
has  been  divided  at  the  rate  of  dffip  per  cent,  among  the 
Funds  to  which  they  belong,  after  allowing  to  certain  tem- 
porary Funds  and  balances  a  special  rate  of  three  per  cent. 
The  fraction,  which  was  $179.19,  has  been  placed  as  usual  to 
the  credit  of  the  University  account. 

The  rate  of  income  compared  with  that  for  1894-95,  shows 
a  gain  of  twenty-one  one  hundredths  of  one  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  available  for  the 
departments  dependent  upon  the  College  proper,  and  the 
expenditures  in  those  departments ;  the  income  and  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  the  College  being, 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  combined  in  the  College  account :  — 

Interest  on  Funds  for 

University  Salaries  and  Expenses, $50,507.70 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books),   .   .   .     28,882.44 

College  Salaries  and  Expenses, 49,604.18 

Gymnasium,  and  repairs  on  College  buildings,   .   .  none. 

College  Term  Bills, 412,812.17 

8undry  receipts,  as  follows :  — 

Gifts  for  Salaries  and  Expenses,  ....  $4,419.05 
Use  of  buildings  (not  University  bouses 

and  lands), 1,487.51 

Laboratory  and  other  fees, 35,285.29 

Sales  of  catalogues,  pamphlets,  &c.,  .   .    4,356.89 

Insurance, 1,572.00     47,120.74    $583,927.23 

Expended  for 

University  Salaries  and  Expenses, $68,792.99 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books), 36,088.69 

College  Expenses,      121,316.45 

College  Salaries,  for  instruction, 297,514.28 

Gymnasium  Expenses, 16,853.53 

Repairs,  insurance  and  cleaning  on  College  buildings 

not  valued  on  Treasurer's  books, 34,855.01 

Repayment   of   advances   to    Lawrence    Scientific 

School  for  1894-95,  with  interest, 10,473.15 

Repayment  to  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  for 
expenditures  on  behalf  of  the  Undergraduate  Depart- 
ment,           5,000.00 

Deficit  in  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  for  1895- 
96,  assumed  by  the  University, 2,459.23    $593,353.28 

Balance,  showing  the  deficit  for  the  year,  which  has 

been  charged  to  Stock  Account, $9,426.05 

For  the  University,  College,  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and 
Library  accounts,  taken  together,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
income  from   Funds  and  from   more  tuition  fees;    but  also 


greater  expenditure.  It  has  been  necessary  to  use  the  whole 
income  of  the  Stock  Account,  and  to  take  from  the  capital 
of  that  account  the  sum  of  $9,426.05  to  provide  for  the  year's 
deficit.  The  year's  deficit  of  the  Veterinary  School  has,  for  the 
first  time,  been  paid  from  the  income  of  the  University,  because 
no  further  advances  of  capital  to  the  School  were  thought  to 
be  proper  in  its  present  financial  condition.  But  for  the 
necessity  of  paying  also  out  of  the  income  of  1895-96  the  debt 
incurred  by  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  for  1894-95,  there 
would  have  been  a  small  surplus  for  the  University,  College, 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  Library  accounts  taken  to- 
gether. For  1894-95  the  income  of  the  Stock  Account  was 
added  to  its  capital,  and  there  was  no  deficit  for  the  University, 
College,  and  Library  accounts  taken  together. 

The  Divinity  School  has  had  much  less  income  from  the 
Bussey  Trust,  and  some  increase  of  expenses,  with  a  surplus 
of  $413.63.     For  1894-95  the  surplus  was  $6,396.05. 

The  Law  School,  with  many  more  tuition  fees,  much  less 
income  from  the  Bussey  Trust,  and  a  larger  expenditure,  has 
had  a  surplus  of  $21,378.97.  For  1894-95  the  surplus  was 
$24,568.11. 

The  Medical  School  has  had  many  more  tuition  fees,  and 
much  larger  expenditure,  with  a  deficit  of  $5,335.88.  For 
1894-95  the  deficit  was  $5,123.85. 

The  Dental  School,  with  more  tuition  fees,  and  less  outlay 
for  improvements,  has  had  a  surplus  of  $3,447.90.  For 
1894-95  the  surplus  was  $103.17. 

For  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  the  income  and  the 
expenditure  have,  for  the  first  time,  been  combined  with  the 
income  and  the  expenditure  of  the  College  in  the  College 
account.  The  accounts  of  its  capital,  in  the  several  endow- 
ment Funds,  will  continue  to  be  stated  separately,  as  hereto- 
fore, in  the  Treasurer's  Annual  Statement. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  has  spent  all  the  income 
of  its  restricted  Funds  as  required  by  the  conditions  of  gift, 
and  it  has  had  a  surplus  of  unrestricted  income  amounting  to 
$265.43.  The  sum  of  $5,000,  paid  from  the  College  income 
of  1895-96,  as  a  partial  repayment  of  expenditures  made  by 
the  Museum  in  previous  years,  for  the  benefit  of  under- 
graduates, has  been  used  to  pay  interest  upon,  and  to  repay 
in  part  the  principal  of  the  advances  from  the  Memorial  Fund 
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for  the  extension  of  the  Museum  building  and  for  the  purchase 
of  fossils. 

For  the  general  account  of  the  Observatory  there  has  been 
a  surplus  of  $3,780.89,  from  which,  after  taking  $2,825.90  to 
wipe  out  the  balance  of  its  old  debt,  a  credit  balance  of  $954.99 
has  resulted.  For  1894-95  the  surplus  of  $2,271.62  was 
wholly  used  to  repay  in  part  the  old  debt.  All  of  the  income 
of  the  Boyden  Fund  has  been  used  during  the  ye&r  for  the 
expedition  to  Peru,  and  the  large  gifts  from  Mrs.  Draper 
for  the  special  research  work  of  the  Draper  Memorial  have 
been  mostly  spent  as  heretofore. 

For  the  Bussey  Institution,  with  less  income  from  the  Bussey 
Trust,  and  more  expenditure  for  improvements,  there  has  been 
a  deficit  of  $3,098.07.     For  1894-95  the  deficit  was  $1,691.65. 

For  the  Veterinary  School,  with  larger  receipts  from  its 
Hospital  and  Forge,  and  larger  expenses,  there  has  been  a 
deficit  of  $2,459.23,  which  amount  has  been  taken  from  the 
unrestricted  income  of  the  University.  For  1894-95  the  defi- 
cit of  $2,623.22  was  added  to  the  debt  for  which  the  School 
pays  interest.  The  rate  of  interest  on  this  debt  has  been 
reduced  to  five  per  cent.,  with  the  understanding  that  the  debt 
is  not  to  be  increased  hereafter. 

The  building  account  of  the  "  William  Hayes  Fogg  Art 
Museum  of  Harvard  College"  has  been  closed  during  the  year. 
The  total  receipts  and  expenditures  on  account  of  Mrs.  Fogg's 
'bequest,  up  to  July  31,  1896,  have  been  as  follows : 

Cash  received  from  her  Estate $208,374.25 

Interest  earned  thereon 27,041.43 

Total $235,415.68 

Paid  for  the  Building $149,041.09 

"  "  Fixtures  and  Furniture  ....  9,585.47 

"  "  Casts 3,901.37 

"  4-  Photographs 6,311.47 

"  »•  Improvements  .  - 1,306.26 

"  kl  Sundries 1,598.10 

u  "  Salaries  and  Services 2,431.65 

Total $174,175.41 

Balance  on  hand 61,240.27  

$235,415.68  ^ 

The  Corporation  in  1893,  authorised  its  building  Committee    J 
to  expend  not  exceeding  $150,000  upon  the  building,  and 


afterwards  gave  the  Committee  power  to  spend  at  its  discretion 
for  the  Museum  any  sums  that  would  not  reduce  the  endow- 
ment below  $50,000.  Mrs.  Fogg  directed  that  at  least  $20,000 
should  be  invested  as  a  permanent  endowment. 

Gifts  have  been  received  during  the  year  as  follows:  — 

GIFTS   TO   FORM   NEW   FUNDS   OR  INCREASE   OLD   ONE8. 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Anne  M.  Sweetser,  $1,913.13,  the 
balance  of  her  unrestricted  residuary  bequest. 

From  the  estate  of  George  E.  Ellis,  securities  and  cash 
amounting  to  $10,604.59,  additional,  on  account  of  his  residu- 
ary bequest  to  constitute  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Harvard 
Ellis  Fund,"  in  memory  of  his  son,  John  Harvard  Ellis  of  the 
class  of  1862. 

From  the  estate  of  Joseph  Eveleth,  $37,897.14,  his  residu- 
ary bequest  "unto  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege as  a  fund  for  aiding  deserving  and  indigent  young  men  in 
obtaining  an  education  in  said  College  or  any  of  the  schools 
connected  therewith. " 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Sophia  Gage  Burr,  $127.75,  addi- 
tional, from  the  sale  of  books,  on  account  of  her  residuary 
bequest  for  maintaining  the  Burr  Scholarships  in  Harvard 
College. 

From  the  estate  of  Leverett  Saltonstall,  $5,000,  his  bequest 
for  founding  a  scholarship,  to  be  named,  in  memory  of  his 
father,  the  Leverett  Saltonstall  Scholarship. 

From  the  estate  of  Arthur  Rotch,  his  bequest  of  $25,000, 
for  the  use  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  "to  be  expended 
in  forming  and  maintaining  a  department  of  architecture." 

From  the  estate  of  Buckminster  Brown,  $863.39,  on  account 
of  the  income  of  Dr.  Brown's  Request,  now  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  for  the  establishment  of  the  John  B.  an'd  Buckminster 
Brown  Professorship  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Hayden,  $664.65,  the 
balance  of  her  residuary  bequest  for  establishing  "  The  Lewis 
and  Harriet  Hayden  Scholarship  for  colored  students." 

From  George  F.  Fabyan,  $100,000,  for  the  endowment  of 
the  George  Fabyan  Professorship  of  Comparative  Pathology 
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in  the  Medical  School,  in  memory  of  his  father,  George 
Fabyan. 

From  Milton  Reed,  $100,  to  be  added  to  the  Fall  River 
Scholarship  Fund  established  by  him. 

Through  Henry  M.  Spelman,  $10,  to  be  added  to  the  George 
William  Sawin  Fund. 

From  the  Wendell  Phillips  Memorial  Association,  $1,235, 
to  found  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  Wendell  Phillips. 

From  the  Committee  charged  with  the  collection  and  distri- 
bution of  the  memorial  fund  contributed  by  Harvard  graduates 
in  honor  of  the  late  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  $4,200,  the 
unexpended  balance  of  the  fund,  to  establish  the  Dr.  Andrew 
P.  Peabody  Memorial  Fund,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 
present  for  the  benefit  of  deserving  students  of  the  University 
in  need  of  pecuniary  assistance. 

From  Townsend  W.  Thorndike,  $5,000,  to  the  Medical 
School,  to  found,  in  memory  of  his  father,  the  William  H. 
Thorndike  Prize  Fund,  for  an  annual  prize  to  the  author  of  the 
best  essay  on  some  subject  in  any  branch  of  surgery. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $5,000,  subject  for  the  present 
to  an  annuity. 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  capital  account  is 
$197,615.65,  as  is  also  stated  on  page  20  of  this  report. 

GIFTS   FOR   IMMEDIATE    U8E. 

From  Augustus  Hemenway,  a  large  addition  to,  and  great 
improvement  on,  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  and  $469.05,  for 
certain  expenses  upon  the  lockers  therein. 

From  Arthur  T.  Lyman,  $5,000,  towards  the  erection  and 
endowment  of  "  Phillips  Brooks  House." 

From  Isidor  Straus,  $350,  for  the  benefit  of  a  John  Harvard 
Fellow.  # 

From  the  Dante  Society,  $50,  for  the  Dante  Prize,  and  $50, 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  .Dante  collection  in  the  Col- 
lege Library. 

From  Mrs.  C.  M.  Barnard,  $600,  her  thirteenth  yearly  pay- 
ment for  the  Warren  H.  Cudworth  Scholarships. 

From  William  W.  Goodwin,  $48.75,  to  be  added  to  the 
income  of  the  Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship  Fund. 
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From  John  Lowell,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mrs.  Lowell, 
$400,  the  eleventh  yearly  payment  for  the  support  of  two 
Scholarships  to  be  known  as  the  George  Emerson  Lowell 
Scholarships. 

Subscriptions  for  the  present  use  of  the  Botanic  Garden  and 
the  Botanic  Museum,  paid  to  August  1,  1896,  from 


John  L.  Gardner $1000        Walter  Hunnewell $100 

John  L.  Gardner,  2d 50        F.  H.  Feabody 250 

H.  H.  Hunnewell 3000  $4400 

From  Henry  C.  Warren,  $750,  additional,  to  be  applied  to 
the  printing  of  Hindoo  texts  and  of  translations  from  the 
same,  and  to  the  purchase  of  Hindoo  manuscripts. 

From  Charles  R.  Lanman,  $21,  for  Sanskrit  publication 
expenses. 

Subscriptions  for  instruments  and  books  for  the  Psychologi- 
cal Laboratory,  paid  to  Angust  1,  1896,  from 

W.  S.  Bigelow $100        O.  W.  Holmes $50 

Martin  Brimmer 50        S.  D.  Warren 100 

F.  L.  Higginson 100  $400 

Through  Moorfield  Storey,  $500,  given  by  several  friends  of 
the  University  for  the  salary  of  the  Lecturer  on  Campaigns  of 
the  Civil  War  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

From  William  G.  Farlow,  his  annual  gift  of  $450,  towards 
the  salary  of  the  Assistant  in  the  Cryptogamic  Herbarium. 

From  James  A.  Garland,  $3000,  for  salaries  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Architecture. 

Subscriptions  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  salaries  for  in- 
struction in  the  Slavic  languages,  paid  to  August  1, 1896,  from 

An  anonymous  giver $5000        Thornton  K.  Lothrop $100 

John  C.  Ropes 500  $5600 

■» 

Subscriptions  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  the 
Slavic  languages  and  of  books  pertaining  to  Slavic  history  and 
literature  in  other  languages,  paid  to  August  1,  1896,  from 

Archibald  Gary  Coolidge  .    .  $2473.14        W.  A.  Gardner $300.00 

From  Moorfield  Storey  and  James  J.  Putnam,  $1,300,  from 
the  income  of  a  trust  fund  held  by  them,  for  the  payment  of 
certain  salaries  in  the  Medical  School. 
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Subscriptions  to  be  applied  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
Department  of  Histology  and  Embryology,  paid  to  August  1, 
1896,  from 

An  anonymous  giver $800        Augustus  Hemenway $50 

W.  S.  Bigelow 100        Henry  Lee 100 

Alexander  Cochrane 25        Laurence  Minot .800 

Miss  Lucy  Ellis 50  $925 

From  Charles  S.  Minot,  $500,  towards  the  salary  of  the 
Demonstrator  of  Histology  and  Embryology,  for  1895-96,  and 
$100,  for  a  table  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at 
Woods  Holl  for  an  investigator  during  the  season  of  1896. 

Subscriptions  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  free  clinic  in 
connection  with  the  Veterinary  School,  paid  to  August  1, 
1896,  from 

Henry  Lee $50        Bayard  Thayer $100 

"  Subscriber " 50        E.  V.  R.  Thayer 100 

W.  W.  Taff 50        John  E.  Thayer 100 

$450 

From  Edward  C.  Pickering,  $254.88,  to  repay  to  the 
Observatory  the  amount  of  interest  charged  on  the  advances  to 
the  Observatory  in  1894-95. 

From  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer,  $1,000,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  George  Griswold  Van  Rensselaer  Fellowship  for 
1896-97,  given  as  a  memorial  to  her  son,  "  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1896,  who  died  on  April  22d,  1894,  with  the  purpose 
of  testifying  to  the  deep  interest  which  he  took  in  his  studies, 
and  especially  in  those  of  the  Classical  Department,  and  of 
reviving  recollections  of  him,  at  the  time  of  their  graduation, 
in  the  minds  of  the  classmates  with  whom  he  associated  so 
happily." 

Subscriptions  to  be  expended  for  the  library  of  the  French 
Department,  paid  to  August  1,  1896,  from 

Cercle  Francais  .  $200        H.C.Smith $100 

F.  S.  Goodridge 50        Allen  Wallace 100 

James  H.  Hyde 100  $550 

Subscriptions  to  be  expended  for  books,  casts  of  coins,  etc., 
for  the  Sanskrit  Department,  paid  to  August  1,  1896,  from 

Charles  R.  Lanman $67.75         Henry  C.  Warren $500.00 

Henry  F.  Sears 20.00        Unused  balance G0.87 

Robert  N.  Toppan 25.00  $673^52 
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From  the  English  Department,  $300,  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  library  of  that  Department. 

From  the  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education, 
$1300,  for  the  library  of  the  Divinity  School. 

From  Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  of  New  York,  an  additional 
sum  of  $9999.96,  to  be  expended  by  the  Director  of  the 
Observatory  in  prosecuting  the  researches  in  the  photography  of 
stella  spectra,  with  which  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Draper's  name 
is  honorably  associated. 

Additional  subscriptions  for  providing  stack  room  for  books, 
paid  to  August  1,  1896,  from 

Martin  Brimmer $1000        W.  A.  Slater $2500 

J.  W.  Carter  (Estate  of)    .    .    .      250        J.  B.  Warner 150 

T.  L.  Sewall 10  $3910 

Additional  subscriptions  from  graduates  of  the  Dental 
School,  to  be  applied  towards  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
School,  paid  to  August  1,  1896,  from 

Charles  H.  Abbott $25        James  Shepherd $5 

P.  B.  Laskey o        Charles  Wilson 10 

William  H.  Potter 5  J^q 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  immediate  use  is 
$46,175.40,  as  is  also  stated  on  page  18  of  this  report. 

EDWARD  W.  HOOPER,   Treasurer. 

Boston,  December  14,  1896. 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME. 

Interest  on  notes,  mortgages,  advances,  Ac., $30,136.21 

United  States  5's, 12,500.00 

Massachusetts  3£*s, 1,295.00 

City  of  Boston  Si's, 350.00 

Chicago  Sanitary  District  5's, 5,000.00 

Metropolitan  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  5's, 7,500.00 

Chicago  June.  Railways  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  5's,  ....  10,414.69 

New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  6's, 7,500.00 

General  Electric  Co.  5's, 15,000.00 

Policies  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co 385.00 

Deposit  with  Suffolk  Savings  Bank, 2.42 

Deposit  with  New  England  Trust  Co., 342.53 

Deposit  with  National  Union  Bank, 5,977.63 

Interest  on  Railroad  Bonds  (after  deducting  $19,693.00  for  sinking 
premiums) . 

Buffalo,  Bradford  &  Pittsburg  7's, $2,100.00 

Fremont,  Elkhorn  &  Mo.  Valley  6's, 600.00 

Consolidated  R.  R.  of  Vermont  5's,      2,175.00 

Rutland  Railroad  6's, 732.00 

Rutland  Railroad  5's, 1,860.00 

Cheshire  Railroad  6's, 60.00 

Ogdensburg  &  Lake  Champlain  6's, 1,395.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern  5's, 200.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  4's, 120.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  7*8, 24,180.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  conv.  5's, 4,200.00 

Burlington  &  Mo.  River  in  Neb.  6's, 15,390.00 

Eastern  Railroad  sterling  6's, 5,753.59 

Eastern  Railroad  6's, 18,490.00 

Union  Pacific  R'y  Omaha  Bridge  Renewal  5's,  .   .   .  12,666.75 

Fort  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Memphis  7's, 6,966.00 

Chicago  &  No.  W.,  Madison  Extension  7's,    ....  5,310.00 

Minneapolis  Union  5's, 4,866.00 

Great  Northern  Coll.  Trust  4's, 2,000.00    109,014.34 

Dividends  on  Stocks. 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co., $1,080.00 

Merrimack  "  " 1,020.00 

pacific  Mills, 2,000.00       4,100.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R., $2,568.00 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R., 8,080.00 

Michigan  Central  R.  R., 4    1,168.00 

Rutland  R.  R.,  preferred, 1,600.00 

Northern  R.  R.  (N.  H.), 2,820.00 

Fitchburg  R.  R.,  preferred, 948.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  ....  $16,684.00  $207,517.82 
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of  ike  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31, 1896. 

EXPENSES. 

Paid  to  account  of  Expenses  in  the 

University,  as  per  Table  I  (page  44). 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships, $14,175.00 

Prises, 400.00 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 05,592.99 

Sundry  payments  made  from  special  Funds,  .  45,474.69 
Deficit  in  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

for  1895-96, 2,459.28    $128,101.91 

College,  as  per  Table  II  (page  48). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $297,514.23 

Sundry  salaries, 8,500.00 

Repairs,  insurance,  and  cleaning  on  College 

Edifices,  not  valued  on  Treasurer's  books,   .  34,855.01 

General  expenses, 64,885.07 

Scholarships, 34,899.39 

Beneficiaries, 17,572.10 

Prizes, 962.92 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Museum,  ....  10,277.21 

Herbarium, 9,278.77 

Hemenway  Gymnasium, 16,858.53 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory, 3,504.28 

Books  for  special  departments, 1,611.30 

Apparatus,  &c,  from  special  gifts, 1,357.35 

Printing,  from  Publication  Funds, 2,305.13 

Summer  Schools, 13,410.25 

Appleton  Chapel, 9,956.60 

Appropriations  for  collections  and  laboratories,  25,114.53 

StOUghton  Pasture  expenses, 30.00 

Repayment  of  advances  to  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School,  with  interest, 10,478.15 

Repayment  to  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 
for  expenditures  on  behalf  of  the  Under- 
graduate department, 5,000.00     567,810.78 

Library,  as  per  Table  III  (page  58) . 

Salaries, $12,500.00 

Books, 19,604.65 

Gore  Hall  alterations, 50,839.06 

Other  expenses, 23,588.69      106,082.40 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV  (page  61). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $22,092.30 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiaries, 2,218.82 

Other  expenses, 7,478.02       31,788.64 

Amount  carried  forward, $838,738.68 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 

INCOME  (continued). 

Amounts  brought  forward,  ....  $16,684.00  $207,517.82 

Dividends  on  Stocks  (continued). 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R., 2,377.50 

Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R., 2,520.00 

Old  Colony  R.  R., 2,485.00 

Boston  &  Providence  R.  R., 70.00 

West  End  Street  Railway,  preferred, 208.00      24,344.50 

State  Street  Exchange, $450.00 

American  Bell  Telephone  Co., 558.70 

Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co., 660.00        1,668.70 

Real  Estate  Investments,  from  rents,  &c,  net  receipts. 
Cambridge  (University  Houses 

and  Lands)  gross  receipts, $38,504.02 

Less  Taxes,' $2,249.81 

Insurance, 268.23 

Repairs,  improvements, 

care,  &c, 8,668.41 

Repaid  to  capital,  .    .   .      8,127.30    19,313.75  $19,190.27 

Boston  (general  investments) . 

Gross  receipts, $168,708.68 

Less  Taxes, $29,356.80 

Insurance, 3,333.42 

Repairs,  improvements, 

care,  &c, 11,124.25 

Repaid  to  capital,  .    .    .      7,875.53    51,690.00  117,018.68 

BuflSey  real  estate. 

Gross  receipts $36,179.16 

Less  Taxes, $7,993.60 

Insurance, 746.83 

Interest, 2,741.78 

Repairs,  improvements, 

care,  &c, 5,772.56 

Heat  and  power,    .    .    .  5,374.57    22,629.34    13,567.82 

Sundry  estates  (special  investments) . 

Gross  receipts, $4,813.69 

Less  Taxes, $744.23 

Repairs, 259.16      1,003.39      3,810.30    153,587.07 

Term  Bills. 

College,  as  per  Table  II, $412,812.17 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV, 6,207.11 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  V, 69,533.50 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  VI, 104,412.04 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII, 17,805.39 

BlLSSey  Institution,  hb  per  Table  X, 415.00 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  as  per  Table  XI,    .  6,528.10   617,713.31 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,004,831.40 
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of  ike  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31,  1896. 

EXPENSES  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $883,788.68 

Law  Sohool,  ob  per  Table  V  (page  68). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $36,750.00 

Scholarships, 2,350.00 

Austin  Hall  alterations, 2,928.58 

Other  expenses, 23,607.47       05,636.00 

Medical  Sohool,  as  per  Table  VI  (page  64). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $80,794.15 

Fees  repaid  to  Instructors, 4,995.00 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiaries, 3,382.00 

Boylflton  Medical  Prizes  and  expenses,  .   .  212.50 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum, 577.59 

Sundry  payments  made  from  special  Funds,  3,145.22 

Laboratory  expenses,  &c., 11,073.84 

Other  expenses, 29,349.82         138,529.62 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII  (page  66). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $7,975.00 

Other  expenses, 12,458.55  20,428.55 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoftlogy,  as  per 

.    Table  VIII  (page  67). 

Paid  from  sundry  Funds  on  the  order  of  the 

Faculty $22,512.90 

StUTgis  Hooper  Fund,  Professor  of  Geology,  4, 770.00 

Scholarship, 250.00  27,582.90 

Observatory,  as  per  Table  IX  (page  68). 

Salaries, $9,325.00 

Other  expenses, 39,304.61  48,629.61 

Bussey  Institution,  as  per  table  X  (page  69). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $6,422.51 

Other  expenses, 8,436.32  14,858.83 

Arnold  Arboretum,  as  per  Table  X  (page  70) . 

Salaries, $3,500.00 

Other  expenses, 8,910.53  12,410.53 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  as  per 

Table  XI  (page  70) . 

Salaries  for  instruction, $8,187.50 

Other  expenses, 19,633.88 

$27,821.38 
Less  deficit  for  1895-96  assumed  by  the  University,      2,459.28  25,362.15 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,182,121.87 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 

INCOME  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,004,831.40 

Sundries. 

William  Fennoyer  Annuity, $124.87 

Asa  Gray's  copyrights, 2,609.62 

Trustee  of  Thayer  Scholarships, 3,000.00 

Matthews  Scholarships  (i  net  rents  of  Hall),    .   .  5,804.93 

Trustees  of  Edward  Hopkins, 211.70 

Sale  of  grass,  wood,  old  material,  etc., 3,116.99 

Sale  of  old  examination  papers, 246.88 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner, 626.00 

Sale  of  books,  pamphlets,  catalogues,  &c.,     ....  4,423.66 

Board  of  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  at  Bussey  Institution,  3,483.75 

Repayment  of  advances  for  microscopes, 409.00 

Laboratory  instruction  to  Dental  and  Veterinary 

students, 2,609.00 

Use  of  Library  by  resident  graduates  and  others,  .   .  90.00 

Use  of  lockers  in  Hemenway  Gymnasium,   .   .   .  4,020.00 

Use  of  Buildings  (not  University  Houses  &  Lands),  .  3,062.51 

Fees  for  admission  and  condition  examinations,    .   .  1,617.00 

Fees  in  Infirmary,  Dental  School, 4,714.35 

Fees  from  Veterinary  Hospital  and  Forge,     ....  18,169.25 

Fees  for  examination  for  degree  of  Ph.D.,     ....  60.00 

Laboratory  fees. 

Chemistry, $10,727.03 

Mineralogy, 275.00 

Physics,      2,922.50 

Natural  History, 2,640.00 

Hygiene, 280.00 

Philosophy, 20.00  16,864.53 

Fees  for  Summer  Courses, $12,368.84 

Other  receipts  from  Summer  Courses,  .   .         265.42  12,683.76 

Fines, 45.65 

Insurance, 1,572.00       89,015.45 

Sundry  Gifts  for  immediate  use,  see  page  18, 46,175.40 

Total  amount  of  income, $1,140,022.25 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME. 

GIFTS   FOR  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT. 

Isaao  Bweetser  Fund  (additional), $1,913.13 

Harvard  Ellis  Fund  (additional), 10,604.59 

Joseph  Eveleth  Fund, 37,897.14 

Burr  Scholarships  (additional), 127.75 

Fall  River  Scholarship  (additional), 100.00 

Leverett  Saltonstall  Scholarship, 5,000.00 


Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .   .   $55,642.61  $1,140,022.25 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 

July  31,  1896. 

EXPENSES  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,182,121.87 

Annuities  from  the  following  Funds. 

Bussey  Trust, $4,000.00 

Gore, 300.00 

Luoy  Osgood, 274.43 

Gurney, 1,000.00 

George  William  Sawin, 72.42 

Henry  Willard  Williams, 1,668.70 

Anonymous, 100.00            7,415.55 

Class  Funds. 

Paid  the  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1834,   .   .  40.00 

"  "  "  "  1863,   .   .  145.00  185.00 

Sundry  payments  from  income. 

From  Gray  Fund  for  Engravings,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 1,083.06 

From  Daniel  Williams  Fund,  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Herring  Pond  and  Masphee  Indians, 741.14 

From  Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  to  the  Minister  and  Teacher 

at  Tyngsborough,  Mass., 211.45 

From  Huntington  Frothingham  Woloott  Fund,  to 

the  Treasurer  of  the  Feabody  Museum  of  American 

Archaeology  and  Ethnology, .  427.85 

From  John  Witt  Randall  Fund,  expenses  on  account  of 

the  Randall  collection, 3,460.53 

From  Woodland  Hill  Fund,  expenses  on  land  and  for  legal 

services, 8,160.03 

From  Robert  C.  Winthrop  Fund,  Scholarship,    ....  200.00 

Total  amount  of  expenses, $1,199,006.48 

INVESTMENTS  AND   SUNDRY  PAYMENTS. 

$100,000  United  States  5's  of  1904, $118,562.50 

99,000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  &  Union  Stock 

Yards  Coll.  Tr.  5's, 105,387.50 

Accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  same,  .   .        1,885.81 
Estate  No.  18  Bowker  Street,  Boston,  as  an  addition 

to  Townsend  Estate, 15,093.40         235,428.71 

Invested  in  notes  of  manufacturing  companies,  Ac,  .  $555,000.00 

Less  mortgages  and  notes  paid  off,    ....    488,500.00  71,500.00 

Paid  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.  in  account, $181.29 

Less  commission  and  expenses, 1.96  179.33 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,506,114.52 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME  {continued). 

Amounts  brought  forward,    .   .  $55,642.61  $1,140,022.23 

GIFTS  FOB  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT  (continued) . 

Wendell  Phillips  Memorial  Scholarship,   ....  1,235.00 

Br.  Andrew  P.  Peabody  Memorial  Fund,  .   .   .  4.200.00 

Arthur  Botch  Fund, 25,000.00 

William  H.  Thorndike  Prize  Fund, 6,000.00 

George  Fabyan  Fund, 100,000.00 

John  B.  and  Buckminster  Brown  Professorship,  863 .39 
Xiewis  and   Harriet  Hayden  Scholarship   (ad- 
ditional),    664.65 

George  William  Sawin  Fund  (additional),  .   .   .  10.00 

Anonymous  Amnuity  Fund,     5,000.00        197,615.66 

SALES. 

$23,000  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  6's  (Price  Greenleaf 

Fund) , $25,000.25 

122  shares  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Stock  (Price  Green- 
leaf  Fund),  985.75 

$100,000  Great  Northern  R.  R.  Coll.  Tr.  4's,    .   .    .   .  94,546.29 

$19,200  Burl.  &  Mo.  R.  R.  (Neb.)  6's  (paid  off),    .   .  19,200.00 

$60,000  Buffalo,  Brad.  &  Pitts.  R.  R.  7's  (paid  off),  .  60,000.00 

14  shares  Boston  &  Providence  R.  R.  Stock  (G.  W. 

Sawin  Fund), 3,692.50 

$121.50  Deposit  in  Suffolk  Savings  Bank  withdrawn 

(G.W.  Sawin  Fund), 121.50 

$3,500  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.   R.   Conv.  5's 

(Harvard  Ellis  Fund), 3,537.92 

$2,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Northern  R.  R.  5's,  (Har- 
vard Ellis  Fund),   2,066.67 

Sewer  location  in  lands  adjoining  Boylston  and  Flagg 
Streets,   Cambridge,  taken   by  the    Metropolitan 

Sewerage  Commission, 295.50 

Observatory  land  in  Medford, 90.00 

Land  and  rights  of  way  in  West  Roxbury  taken  by  the 

Old  Colony  R.  R.  Co., , 12,101.95        221,638.33 

SUNDRIES. 

Dining  Hall  Association,  to  reduce  debt, $1,500.00 

Foxcroft  Club,  to  reduce  debt, 500.00 

Advances  to  premiums  on  R.  R.  Bonds,  repaid,   .    .   .  19,693.00 
Advances  to  improvements  on  Gray  and  Andrews 

Estates,  repaid, 6,596.21 

Advances  to  Hayward  estate,  repaid, 1,279.32 

Amounts  carried  forward,  ....  $29,568.53  $1,559,276.23 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31,  1896. 

INVESTMENTS  AND   SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  (continued) . 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,506,114.52 

Property  received  as  part  of  the  residuary  bequest  of 
George  E.  Ellis. 
$3,500  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R. 

conv.  5's, $8,587.92 

2,000    Chicago,    Burlington    &    Northern 

R.R.5'8, 2,066.67  5,604.59 

Paid  for  legal  services  and   expenses  in  connection   with  the 

Charles  L.  Hanoook  bequest, 1,121. 87 


Anount  carried  forward,    .   .  .  $1,512,840.98 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 

RECEIPTS  EXCLU8IVE  OF  INCOME  {continued) . 

Amounts  brought  forward,   .   .     $39,568.53  $1,559,276.28 

8UNDBIE8  (continued). 

Advances  to  accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  bonds, 
repaid, 1,385.81 

Advances  to  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  repaid 
from  College  income, 9,974.48 

Advances  to  Museum  of  Comp.  Zoology,  repaid  in  part 
from  College  income, 4,268.77 

University  Houses  and  Lands,  repaid  to  capital,  .   .   .        8,127.80 

Lowell  estate,  insurance  on  account  of  fire  (to  be  used 
in  reconstruction  of  the  building  in  1896-97),  .   .   .        5,129.00 

Harvard  Law  School  Association,  part  of  cost  Quin- 
quennial Catalogue, 767.93 

Bussey  Trust,  repayment  of  charges  on  account  of 
French  Spoliation  Claims, 37.53 

Repayment  of  expenses  by  Massachusetts  Medical 

Society, 85:25 

Department  Libraries,  repayments  for  keys,    ....  28.25 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  money  returned  by  Bene- 
ficiaries,      101.00         59,483.8$ 


Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts. 

Receipts  during  the  year, 819,449.04 

Balance,  August  1,  1895. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank $28,790.67 

Cash  in  National  Union  Bank, 115,083.73 

Cash  in  New  England  Trust  Co., 3,111.17 

Cash  in  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,    .   .  9,222.42 

Term  Bills  due  October,  1895, 173,923.65 

"         "    overdue, 4,543.08        834,674.67 

Total, $2,272,823.24 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31,  1896. 


Amount  brought  forward, $1,512,840.98 


Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts. 
Payments  during  the  year. 

On  account  of  Harvard  Dining  Association,  $187,047.56 

On  account  of  Foxcroft  Club, 32,467.02 

On  sundry  accounts, 96,242.67         316,657.25 

Balance,  July  81,  1896. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, $16,890.34 

Cash  in  National  Union  Bank,     188,822.90 

Cash  in  New  England  Trust  Co., 29,097.17 

Cash  in  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,    .   .    20,439.49 

Term  Bills  due  October,  1896, 182,916.19 

"        '»     overdue, 5,158.92         443,325.01 

Total, $2,272,823.24 
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The  following  Account  exhibits  the  State  of  the  Property ,  as 
entered  upon  the  Treasurer's  Books,  July  31,  1896. 

Separate  Investments,  as  stated  in  detail  on  pages  3, 
4,  and  5  of  this  report,  consisting  of 

Notes, ♦89,197.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 160,904.00 

Sundry  Bonds, 221,564.06 

Railroad  Stocks, 292,633.39 

Sundry  Stocks, 25,000.00 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 397,352.68 

Other  Real  Estate, 438,203.48 

Sundries, 24,525.34 

Cash  in  New  England  Trust  Co., 29,097.17 


i 


Amounting  to $1,678,477.12 


And  u  General  Investments,"  as  follows  :  — 
Mortgages  and  Notes. 

Mortgages, $5,500.00 

Boott  Cotton  Mills'  Note, 100,000.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  Co.'s  Note,  .  200,000.00 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Notes,     ....  130,000.00       435,500.00 


Railroad  Bonds. 
$253,600  Burl.  &  Mo.  R.  in  Nebr.  non  ex.  6*s,   .    .$253,600.00 

104,000  Ft.  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Mem.,  1st  M.  7's,    .  104,000.00 

398,000  Eastern,  1st  M.  6's, 393,000.00 

£19,600  Eastern          "         "       Sterling,    .    .    .  95,383.40 

500,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  Consol.  7's,  .   .  500,000.00 

100,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  Con  v.  5's,   .    .  100,000.00 

175,000  U.  F.  Omaha  Bridge  Renewal  5's,      .   .  175,000.00 

100,000  Chic.  &  No.  W.  Madison  Ex.  1st  M.  7fs,  100,000.00 

100,000  Minneapolis  Union  1st  M.  5's,     ....  100,000.00 

Railroad  Bond  Premiums, 175,520.97     1,996,504.37 


Sundry  Bonds. 

$300,000  United  States  5's, $344,062.50 

100,000  Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  1st  M.  5's,  99,500.00 

100,000  New  England       "          ik        6*s,    .    .    .  102,375.00 
249,000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and  Union 

Stock  Yards  Coll.  Trust  5's,    ....  249,292.50 

250,000  General  Electric  Co.  5's, 237,487.50 

100,000  Chicago  Sanitary  District  5's, 103,375.00     1,136,092.60 

Amount  carried  forward, $5,246,578.99 
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Amount  brought  forward,  .   . 

Sundry  Stocks. 

12  shares  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.,  . 
17      "      Merrimack  "  " 

20      »      Pacific  Mills, 

500      "      Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R., 
2000      "      N.  Y.  Central  &  Hud.  River  R.  R 


$5,240,573.99 


$3,654.00 
17,000.00 
16,668.29 
45,000.00 
204,687.50 


287,009.79 


Real  Estate. 
Amory  Estate,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,    ....  $165,615.81 
Webb  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,    .   .   .    164,604.79 
Gray  and  Andrews  Estates,  Washington  Street, 

Boston,      774,161.31 

Cole  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  ....  250,000.00 
Lowell  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .  .  .  459,239.91 
Hayward  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .  .  578,361.88 
Townsend  Estate,  Hawkins  Street,  Boston,  .  .  . 
Reversion  of  Buildings  in  Brattle  Street,  Boston, 


44,569.49 
1,000.00    2,437,553.19 


Sundries. 
Advances  to  Bussey  Trust, 

u        "   School  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 

u        "  Botanic  Department, 

u        u  University  Lands, 

u        u  Dining  Hall  Association,    .   .    . 

"        "  Foxcrof  t  Club, 

Baring  Brothers  &  Co., 

Term  bills  due  October,  1896, 

"       "    overdue, 


Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, 

"     "  National  Union  Bank, 

u     u  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar, 


$54,835.51 

24,406.01 

14,581.19 

30,000.00 

15,232.16 

500.00 

1,893.99 

182,916.19 

5,158.92 

$16,890.34 

188,622.90 

20,439.49 


329,523.97 


226,152.73 


Total, $8,626,813.67 
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The  foregoing  Property  represents  the  following  Funds  and 
Balances,  and  is  answerable  for  the  same. 

A^l!Pia».  UNIVERSITY  FUNDS.  Principal,  July  31,  1886. 


$101,962.71  Stock  Account  (bo  called), $92,536.66 

141,638.74  Ins.  and  Guaranty  Fund  (so  called),  .  141,638.74 

15,750.00  Israel  Munson  Fund, 15,750.00 

16,871.63  Leonard  Jarvis  Fund, 16,871.63 

25,000.00  John  C.  Gray  Fund, 25,000.00 

115,966.56  George  B.  Dorr  Fund, 115,966.56 

113,817.44  Francis  B.Parker  Fund,   ....  113,817.44 

5,000.00  Stanton  Blake  Fund, 5,000.00 

4,771.33  Charlotte  F.  Blanchard  Fund,    .  4,771.33 

10,000.00  Joseph  Lee  Fund, 10,000.00 

100,000.00  William  F.  Weld  Fund, 100,000.00 

10,000.00  Henry  P.  Kidder  Fund, 10,000.00 

48,458.50  George  Draper  Fund, 48,468.60 

45,000.00  Isaao  Sweetser  Fund, 46,918.18 

5,000.00  George  Baxter  Hyde  Fund,     .  .  5,000.00 

30,000.00  Harvard  BUi8  Fund, 40,604.59 

5,250.00  Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fund,  .  .  .  5,260.00 

22,000.00  John  Cowdin  Fund, 22,000.00 

25,370.03  John  L.  Bussell  Fund,    .    .    •       ■  28,370.03 

81,960.54  Henry  T.  Morgan  Fund,    ....  81,950.54 

5,000.00  Seth  Turner  Fund, 5,000.00 

30,000.00  William  Perkins  Fund, 30,000.00 

20,000.00  Walter  Hastings  Fund, 20,000.00 

68,609.81  President's  Fund, 68,618.56 

164.11  Thomas  Cotton  Fund, 164.42 

301,718.09  Retiring  Allowance  Fund, 311,339.36 

80,255.30  WilliamHayes  Fogg  Endowment,  61,240.27 
17,927.83  WilliamHayes  Fogg  Construct, 

8,758.43  Gifts  for  Phillips  Brooks  House,  .  14,022.85 

56,135.65  John  Parker  Fellowships, 56,815.88 

11,929.05  Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship,  .  12,243.29 

11,042.83  Harris  Fellowship, 11,066.16 

10,812.97  John  Thornton  KirklandFellows'p,  10,774.42 

11,245.29  James  Walker  Fellowship,  .    .    .   .  11,027.18 

32,478.81  Rogers  Fellowships, 82,616.07 

11,043.56  Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship,  .  11,115.94 

10,459 .77  Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellows'p,  10,504.53 

10,941.49  H.  B.  Rogers  Memorial  Fellows'p,  11,009.00 

11,210.22  John  Tyndall  Scholarship,  ....  11,490.45 

Joseph  Eveleth  Fund, 38,345.26 

1,482.66  Frank  Bolles  Memorial  Fund,     .    .  1,552.81 

$1,630,013,35    .    .  Amounts  carried  forward $1,647,733.59 
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Principal* 

Aug.  1,  1896.  Principal,  July-Sl,  1806. 

$1,630,013.85    .   .  Amount*  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $1,647,733.59 

George  Griswold  Van  Rens- 
selaer Fellowship  (balance),  .  .  500.00 
6,512.12  George  B.Sohier  Prize  Fund,  .    .  6,531.25 

2,598.27  Sumner  Prize  Fund, 2,721.16 

2,348.68  John  O.  Sargent  Prize  Fund,    .    .  2,354.55 

3,305.02  Robert  N.  Toppan  Prize  Fund,  .  3,461.35 

1,102.62  James  Gordon  Bennett  Prize  F'd,  1,154.79 

200.00  Robert  Treat  Paine  Prizes,    .  .  150.00 

100.00  Dante  Prizes, 150.00 

8,223.46  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  Fund,  8,212.41 

5,168.72  Ingersoll  Lecture  Fund, 5,413.21 

1,532.54  Gifts  for  Semitic  Collection,    ....  1,578.15 

17.28      4*       "        "       Library, $1,679,955.46 


COLLEGE   FUNDS. 

27,748.64  Alford  Professorship, $27,748.64 

28,337.40  Boylston    "                    28,337.40 

21,619.60  Eliot             "                    21,619.50 

10,000.00  Eliot          "(Jon.  Phillips' gift),  10,000.00 

3,500.01  Erring        "                 8,600.01 

35,990.99  Fiflher          »                    35,990.99 

20,217.08  Hersey        "                    20,217.08 

21.744.18  Hersey      "  (Thomas  Lee's  gift),  21,744.18 

3,747.33  Hollis          u  (Mathematics),  .    .    .  3,747.33 

34,517.60  Hollis          "  (Divinity) 34,517.60 

43,062.93  McLean      "                   43,062.93 

21,000.00  Perkins     "                21,000.00 

25.020.19  Plummer  "                  25,020.19 

52,500.00  Pope             kl                    52,500.00 

56,441.25  Rumford    "                     56,441.25 

23,139.83  Smith           "                    23,139.83 

192,531.12  GlirneyFund, 193,762.84 

16,240.38  Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors,  ....  16,240.38 

15,796.97  Lee  Fund  for  Reading, 15,796.97 

150,117.54  Class  Subscription  Fund,    .   .  .  150,117.54 

3,062.83  Paxil  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectures,  3,107.71 

31,500.00  Jonathan  Phillips  F'd  (unresfd) ,  31,500.00 

1,050.00  John  A.  Blanohard  "       *l  1,050.00 

6,513.42  John  W.  P.  Abbot     "  6,821.48 

13,615.31  Daniel  H.  Pierce              •'  13,679.71 

6,230.00  Daniel  Austin           "       u  6,230.00 

1,985.90  Schol.&Benef.moneyreturned(bal.),  1,616.30 

342.55  Henry  Flynt's  Bequest 343.94 

3,560.37  Abbot  Scholarship, 3,528.76 

1,376.20  Alford           "             1,441.28 

$2,533,626.58    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .    .  $873,823.84  $1,679,955.46 
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Principal. 
Aug.  1,  18M. 

$2,533,626.58 
5,372.99 
5,695.52 

12,376.83 

111,636.80 

1,385.16 

3,634.61 

15,254.83 
6,170.91 
7,734.20 
3,030.68 
5,957.68 
4,161.04 
3,404.98 
4,452.06 
4,112.19 
4,860.20 

10,000.00 
3,432.25 

10,990.32 
600.00 
5,491.02 
2,300.93 
5,451.18 
1,134.66 
5,986.89 

10,598.25 

5,976.25 

3,978.15 

100.00 

10,056.50 
6,013.05 

11,336.47 
5,693.58 
6,174.10 
5,466.83 
7,688.54 
5.346.32 

6,665.54 
3,978.04 

1,101.15 
3,369.51 
5,283.09 
5,159.30 
4,274.17 


.  .  Amounts  brought  forward,  . 
Bartlett  Scholarship,  .... 
Bassett 
Bigelow 
Bowditoh 


u 
41 

44 

u 


(balance), 


it 


44 
44 

u 

4k 

44 

4k 

*k 

44 

41 


(Dana), 


(balance) 


Bright 

Browne 

Burr 

Ruluff  8.  Choate  Scholarship,  . 

Class  of  1802  Scholarship,    .   . 

1814  "  .   . 

1816         "(Kirkland) 

1817 

1828 

1835 

1841 

1852 

1856 

1867 
Crowninshield 
W.H.didworth 
George  &  Martha  Derby  Sch 
Julius  Dexter  Scholarship,    .   . 
W.  8.  Eliot 
Fall  River 

Farrar 

Richard  Augustine  Gambrill 

Scholarship, 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Sch. 
Greene  Scholarship, 

Price  Greenleaf  Sch.  (balance) 

Ebenezer  Rookwood  Hoar  Sch 

Levina  Hoar  Scholarship,  . 

Hodges 

Hollis 

Matthews 

Merriok 

Morey 

Lady  Mowlson 

Luoy  Osgood 

Fennoyer 


kk 


ti 


4. 


4. 


44 


4k 


k4 


4k 


Wendell  Fhillips  Mem'l  Scholars 

Rodger  Scholarship, 

Henry  B.  Rogers  Scholarship, 
Edward  Russell 
Sales  Scholarship,  .   . 

Saltonstall  » 

Leverett  Saltonstall  Scholarship, 


44 


Principal,  July  SI,  1886. 

$873,823.84  $1,679,955.46 

6,377.18 

5,694.94 

12,462.26 

111,583.87 

1,434.34 

3,656.55 
15,509.49 

6,162.80 

7,800.02 

3,090.71 

6,039.49 

4,207.86 

3,415.99 

4,512.64 

4,173.35 

4,890.07 
10,000.00 

3,444.58 

11,110.15 

600.00 

5,500.74 

2,409.77 

5,459.01 

1,246.51 

6,019.53 

10,699.54 

6,007.66 

8,966.31 

100.00 

10,132.20 

6,130.80 
11,672.66 

5,829.57 

4,959.08 

.">,525.42 

7,752.23 

5,399.19 

4,006.67 

6,645.46 

4,016.20 

1,275.73 

1,153.23 

3,378.91 

5,332.98 

5,203.32 

4,326.33 

4,997.10 


$2,885,512.80    .    .  Amounts  carried  forward,    .    .    .  $1,238,135.18  $1,679,955.46 
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Principal, 
Aug.  1,  1896. 

12,885,512.80 

6,803.80 

8,287.82 

10,215.26 

47,787.23 

5,829.15 

4,104.73 

2,777.05 

4,042.02 

7,207.26 

24,988.74 

4,097.29 

10,725.14 

1,393.59 

2,004.58 

10,345.15 

1,945.44 

1,245.85 

847.94 

836.70 

748.25 

157.12 

561.19 

202.01 

299.28 

112.23 

149.65 

419.04 

269.38 

748.25 

1,200.00 

2,026.24 

11,155.10 

5,448.73 

10,534.61 

7,071.86 

4,015.21 

18,686.46 

1,040.20 

1,462.05 

836.15 

50,000.00 

1,033.57 

15,346.53 

6,735.14 

39,780.00 

66,382.31 

80,479.60 

$8,306,793.70 


Principal  July  81,  1806. 

.  .  Amount*  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $1,238,135.18  $1,679,955.46 
Mary  SaltOXlStall  Scholarship,  .  .  6,775.63 

Sever  Scholarship, 8,240.43 

Bewail        "  10,298.48 

Shattuok  "  47,995.19 

Blade         "  5,854.86 

Story  "  4,223.90 

StOUghton  Scholarship, 2,817.20 

Gorham  Thomas  u  ....  4,099.87 

Toppan  "  ....  7,248.15 

Townsend  "  ....  24,798.80 

Waloott  "  ....  4,091.08 

Whiting  "  ....  10,832.43 

Exhibitions, 1,333.34 

Palfrey  Exhibition, 2,019.42 

Henry  B.  Humphrey  Fund,   .  .       10,384.47 

Robert  Keyne  Fund, .  .  (1659)  1,945.44 

William  Brattle  "     .  .  (1717)  1,245.85 

Henry  Gibbs        »     .  .  (1722)  847.94 

Ephraim  Flynt    "     .  .  (1723)  836.70 

Thomas  Danforth  Fund,  (1724)  748.25 

Anne  Mills                 "    (1725)  157.12 

Thomas  Fitch            "    (1737)  661.19 

Benjamin  Wadsworth  Fund,  (1737)  202.01 

JohnEllery                      "    (1738)  299.28 

Henry  Flynt                    "    (1760)  112.23 

Joseph  Sewall                 "    (1765)  149.65 

Nathaniel  Appleton        »    (1772)  419.04 

Edward  Holy oke             "    (1743)  269.38 

MarylandaU                   "    (1812)  730.80 

Samuel  Ward  Fund, 1,200.00 

John  Glover        u     2,122.07 

Quinoy  Tufts       "     11,155.10 

Day  »      6,448.73 

Munroe  u     10,534.61 

Price  Greenleaf  Aid  (balance),  .  6,856.92 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution,  .   .  3,950.12 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,  13,908.81 

Sales  Prize, 1,044.39 

Hopkins  Gift  for  "Deturs"  (bal.),  1,504.98 

Chaunoey  Wright  Fund, .  ...  865.12 

Increase  S.Wheeler  Fund, .  .  .  60,000.00 

Fund  for  Religious  Services,  ....  1,033.57 

John  E.  Thayer  Fund, 15,329.58 

Classical  Publ.  F'd  of  Class  of  1856,  6,753.71 

Botanic  Department  Fund,     ....  89,780.00 

Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden,  66,382.31 

Herbarium  Fund, 25,706.62 

.   .  Amounts  carried  forward,   .   .   .  $1,655,249.90  $1,679,955.46 
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Principal, 
Aug.  1,  1806. 

$3,806,793.70 

75,000.00 

12,207.99 

8,253.92 

6,027.18 

1,917.62 

854.51 

425.08 

86.52 

810.97 

1,486.46 


ti 


41 


.  .  Amounts  brought  forward,  . 
Physical  Laboratory  Endowment, 

Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund, 
Joseph  Lovering 
Cyrus  M.  Warren 
Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody  Memorial  Fund, 
Jefferson  Physical  Lab'y  (balance) , 
Sundry  Gifts  (unexpended  balances), 
Gifts  for  Classical  Library  (balance), 
•*     "  Historical    " 
14     u  Geological  Dep't 
1     "   Sanskrit        "  .    . 

4     "   Psychological  Laboratory, 
'     '•   College  Salaries,    .   .   .•  . 


it 


ii 


Principal,  July  81, 18ML 

$1,655,249.90  $1,679,955.46 

75,000.00 

12,727.93 

8,114.56 

5,930.58 

4.208,28 

2,051.56 

931.61 

277.09 

310.97 
1,548.83 

234.87 
5,600.00    1,772,181.13 


100,000.00 

25,916.68 
500.00 

11,925.34 

10,525.63 

2,109.88 

101.66 

27,704.18 
5,275.97 
5,331.81 
8,177.25 

10,087.46 
5,258.62 
2,371.76 
2,199.33 
5,320.45 

23,804.78 

62,797.27 
7,130.84 
6,975.48 
4,071.31 
5,380.82 

19,986.50 
8,991.58 

37,387.06 
5,002.38 
5,296.77 

15,822.68 
410.59 
654.02 

10,814.75 
331.78 

22,239.55 

15,730.77 
$8,878,398.90 


LIBRARY  FUNDS. 

Eben  Wright  Fund, $100,000.00 

Constantius       u       26,036.28 

Jarvis                *•      500.00 

Daniel  Treadwell  Fund,  ....  11,925.84 

Subscription  for  Library  (1859),   .   .  10,552.98 

Bowditoh  Fund, 2,128.56 

Bright           u       (balance),  .   .   .  118.77 

Edwin  Conant  Fund, 27,849.58 

Denny                  "        6,304.99 

Farrar                  "        6,283.44 

Haven                  "        8,157.92 

Hayes                  "  10,055.52 

Hayward             u        6,282.47 

Hollis                       u          2,384.77 

Homer                 "        2,173.25 

Lane                     "        5,293.42 

Lowell                     "          24,175.49 

Minot                      "         61,056.49 

Lucy  Osgood       "        7,118.77 

Mary  Osgood       "        6,997.63 

Sales                    "        4,171.08 

Salisbury             "        5,339.57 

Sever                      "         20,094.92 

Shapleigh            "        3,981.81 

Sumner                "        37,492.19 

Tucker                 "        5,005.24 

Ward                      "         5,289.76 

Walker                "        15,881.09 

Wales  Gift  (balance), 8.98 

Waterston  Gift  (balance),  .   .    .   .  664.95 

J.  Huntington  Wolcott  Fund,  .  10,062.81 

Sundry  Gifts,  etc. (unexpended  bals.) ,  516.50 
Appropriation     for     Alterations    of 

Gore  Hall, 

Gifts  for  Book  Stacks, 425,919.57 

.   .  Amounts  carried  forward, $3,878,056.16 
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Principal, 

.  i,m 


Aug, 


Principal,  July  81, 1800. 


$8)878,898.90    .   .  Amount*  brought  forward, $8,878,066.16 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 


88,507.64 

87,588.74 

16,015.81 

6,008.48 

50,645.78 

85,824.71 

20,280.38 

9,184.69 

5,250.00 

2,100.00 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

7,875.00 

40,000.00 

10,000.00 

17,000.00 

1,000.00 

71,427.02 

1,000.00 

1,648.56 

10,000.00 

5,000.00 

911.84 

2,177.95 

525.00 

1,000.00 

890.00 

534.60 

2,921.62 

14,315.83 

5,220.66 

2,554.46 

4,228.97 

4,970.13 

3,364.59 

13,104.89 

1,050.00 

3,489.98 


u 


it 


u 


u 


kk 


tl 


u 


t, 


Divinity  School  (balance), 

Bussey  Professorship,  . 

Farkman 

Hanoook 

Winn  Prof,  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 

Frothingham  Professorship, 

Dexter  Lectureship,  .... 

Henry  Lienow  Fund, .  .  . 

Mary  P.  Townsend  Fund, 

Winthrop  Ward 

Samuel  Hoar 

Abraham  W.  Puller 

Caroline  Merriam 

Joseph  Baker 

Th.Tileston  of  New  York  Endowm 

Henry  P.  Kidder  Fnnd,    .  .  . 

Oliver  Ames  u      ... 

Abby  Crocker  Richmond  F'd, 

New  Endowment  (1879), 

John  L.  Russell  Fund,  .... 

John  W.  Quinby   "      .... 

William  B.  Spooner  Fnnd, .  . 

Edwin  Conant 

Lewis  Gould 

Joshua  Clapp 

Hannah  C.  Andrews 

Adams  Ayer 

Daniel  Austin 

Louisa  J.  Hall 

Rushton  Dashwood  Burr  Fund 

Jackson  Foundation, 

Thomas  Cary  Scholarships,  .  . 
George  Chapman 
Joshua  Clapp 
J.  Henry  Kendall 
Nancy  Kendall 
Abner  W.  Buttriok  Fund, 
William  Pomroy        " 
Beneficiary  money  returned,  . 


u 


it 


ti 


n 


tt 


u 


It 


u 


ti 


11 


$4,323,860.13    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward, 


$33,921.27 

37,588.74 

16,015.81 

6,008.43 

51,345.73 

86,995.58 

20,280.88 

9,184.69 

5,250.00 

2,100.00 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

7,875.00 

40,000.00 

10,000.00 

17,000.00 

1,000.00 

71,427.02 

1,000.00 

1,726.56 

10,000.00 

5,000.00 

911.34 

2,177.95 

525.00 

1,000.00 

890.00 

556.74 

8,026.50 

14,406.32 

5,227.61 

2,575.26 

4,249.00 

5,005.21 

3,837.07 

13,030.87 

1,050.00 

3,655.06 


448,488.14 
$4,326,544.80 
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Principal,  _ 

Aug.  1,  1806.  Principal,  July  81, 1896. 

$4,323,860.13    .   .  Amount*  brought  forward, $4,326,544.80 

LAW  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

112,004.08  Law  School  (balance), $138,388.05 

15,750.00  Dane  Professorship, 15,750.00 

23,979.82  Bussey         "              23,979.82 

8,340.81  Royall          "             8,840.81 

94,994.97  Weld             "              94,994.97 

57,814.75  Bemis            "             60,025.75 

47,021.25  Law  School  Book  Fund, 47,021.25 

160.00  Scholarship  money  returned,  ....  160.00       383,655.65 

LAWRENCE   SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 


40,805.73  Professorship  of  Engineering, 

61,536.43  Abbott  Lawrence  Fund, 

50,375.00  James  Lawrence      u 

80,686.85  John  B.  Barringer    " 

Arthur  Botch  u 

5,496.01  George  A.  Gardner  u 


$40,805.73 
61,536.43 
50,375.00 
30,686.85 
25,000.00 
5,531.10 


218,935.11 


MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY  FUNDS. 


u 


Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (bal. ) , 
50,000.00  Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum, 
297,933.10  Agassiz  Memorial  Fund, 

7,594.01  Teachers'  and  Pupils' 
117,469.34  Permanent  Fund,  .   . 
7,740.66  Humboldt  " 
5,476.82  Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Sen. 
100,270.00  Sturgis  Hooper  Fund, 


$265.43 

50,000.00 

297,933.10 

7,694.01 
117,469.34 

7,740.66 

5,485.88 
100,230.00 


586,718.42 


MEDICAL   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 


78,570.27 
19,192.65 
17,129.20 


13,775.29 

8,492.82 

8,942.42 

1,224.17 

2,000.00 

25,512.68 

15,765.11 

20,000.00 

1,836.08 

6,221.80 


Medical  School  (balance), 

Jackson  Medical  Fund, 

Geo.  C.  Shattuck  "      

George  Pabyan     "      

JohnB.  &Buckminster  Brown 

Professorship, 

Warren  F'd  for  Anatom'l  Museum, 
Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes, 
Boylston  "  "  "  Books, 
Medical  Library  Fund,  .  .  . 
Quincy  Tufts  Medical  Fund, 

Edward  M.  Barringer 
Mary  W.  Swett 
Samuel  W.  Swett 
Samuel  E.  Fitz 
J.  IngersollBowditch  " 


ii 


n 


it 


u 


$5,667,472.25    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward, 


$73,234.89 
19,192.65 
17,129.20 

100,000.00 

870.63 

13,849.26 

3,445.54 

8,820.39 

1,282.07 

2,000.00 

25,512.68 

15,765.11 

20,000.00 

1,836.08 

6,124.18 


$304,062.18  $5,510,853.48 
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Principal. 

Aug.  1,  1806.  Principal,  July  81,  1808. 

$5,667,472.25    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $304,062.18  $6,510,853.4$ 

25,000.00  Henry  Willard  Williams  Fund,  25,000.00 

88,750.00  New  Subscription  Fund  (1888),    .   .  88,750.00 
7.21  John  Foster  income  for  Medical 

Students  (balance), 157.25 

5,504.32  D.  W.  Cheever  Scholarship,     .  .  5,564.66 

•      6,118.41  C.  M.  Jones                 "               .   .  6,102,55 

6,185.78  Isaao  Sweetser        u            .  .  6,126.01 

8,874.85  Charles  Pratt  Strong  Scholars'p,  3,958.14 

5,018.85  Alfred  Hosmer  Linder    "  5,056.25 
5,194.73  Geo.  Cheyne  8hattuok  Memorial 

Fellowship, 5,215.45 

5,163.89  John  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship,  5,206.15 

5,410.45  Chas.  Eliot  Ware  "          "  5,441.84 

William  H.  Thorndike  Prize  F'd,  5,137.97 

3,186.61  Ellis  Gifts  (balance), 741.80       416,519.75 

DENTAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

12,370.17  Dental  School  (balance), $15,818.07 

15,255.85  Dental  School  Endowment,     ....  15,255.85 

14,678.47  Gifts  for  Building, 15,118.81         46,192.78 


i 


110,293.88 

21,000.00 

31,109.28 

9,783.86 

2,000.00 

5,000.00 

13,380.00 

50,000.00 

273,557.86 

50,000.00 

209,485.36 

6,886.14 

2,500.00 

2,503.06 


OBSERVATORY  FUNDS. 

Observatory  (balance),     .   .   . 
Edward  B.  Phillips  Fund, 
James  Hayward 
David  Sears 
Josiah  Quinoy 
Charlotte  Harris 
Thomas  G.Appleton  " 
Augustus  Story  " 

Observatory  Endowment  (1882) 

Robert  Treat  Paine  Fund, 
Paine  Professorship,  .... 
Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund,  . 
Bruoe  Gift  (balance),  .  .  . 
J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch  Fund, 
Draper  Memorial  (balance), 


tt 


u 


u 


u 


$954.99 

110,293.88 

21,000.00 

31,845.01 

9,604.64 

2,000.00 

5,000.00 

13,380.00 

50,000.00 

273,557.86 

50,000.00 

208,944.41 

2,493.05 

2,500.00 

2,999.89 


784,573.73 


OTHER  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

892,709.18  Bussey  Trust  (income  thereof,  £  to 
Bussey  Institution,  J  to  Law  Sch'l, 
and  J  to  Divinity  School),  ....     $392,709.18 
14,281.38  Bussey  Institution  (balance),  .   .   .         11,138.81 


$7,018,576.84    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,   .   .   .     $403,842.49  $6,758,139.69 


84 


Principal, 
Aug.  1,  1896. 

$7,013,576.84 


156,767.97 
6,502.60 
50,000.00 
40,197.03 
42,000.00 
3,171.60 
29,939.33 

16,747.59 

31,639.70 

4,821.50 

8,725.00 

1,000.00 

727,206.21 

5,183.80 

5,089.26 

6,075.35 

28,909.10 

4,086.78 

3,685.00 

10,427.85 

74,040.47 
24,909.85 
70,129.83 

1,625.00 


.   .  Amounts  brought  forward, 
Woodland  Hill  Fund,    .... 
James  Arnold  "     .... 
Arboretum  Construction  Gifts, 

Bright  Legacy, 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  Fund, 
James  Savage 
John  Foster 


it 


u 


u 


u 


John  Ii.  Russell 
Gray  Fund  for  Engravings, 
John  Witt  Randall  Fund, 
Gospel  Church         u 
Fund  of  the  Class  of  1868, 
"       "  "        1834, 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund, .  . 

O.  W.  Doe  Scholarship,    .   . 

Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden  Sen 
Robert  C.  Winthrop  Scholarship 
Gore  Annuity  Fund,  .... 
Anonymous  Annuity  Fund,  .   . 
Lucy  Osgood  Fund,    .   .   . 
Geo.  William  Sawin  Fund, 
Huntington  Frothingham  Wol- 

oottFund, , 

Charles  L.  Hancock  Fund, 

Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts,  .   . 
Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Invest- 
ments,   

Sundry  Balances,  .   .   . 


Principal,  July  81, 189ft. 

$408,842.49  $6,758,189.69 

6,826.51 
157,138.73 

1,715.17 
50,000.00 
41,492.03 
42,000.00 

3,171.50 
29,939.33 

2,000.00 
16,456.71 
29,675.74 

5,049.58 

3,725.00 

1,000.00 
720,040.81 

5,262.34 

6,706.40 

5,115.40 
21,514.60 

5,028.09 

3,914.72 

10,478.00 
72,918.60 
27,701.14 

74,175.12 
1,625.00  $1,747,508.01 


FUNDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  PURPOSES  NOT 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COLLEGE. 


16,342.88  Daniel  Williams  Fund  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians,  .... 

4,781.89  Sarah  Winslow  Fund  for  the 
Minister  and  Teacher  at  Tyngs- 
borough,  Mass., 


$8,381,581.83 


$16,374.76 


4,791.21  21,165.97 


$8,526,813.67 
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Changes  in  the  Funds  during  the  year  ending  July  31 ,  1896. 

Total  amount  of  Funds  and  balances,  July  31, 1896,  as 

before  stated, $8,526,818.67 

Total  amount  of  Funds  and  balances,  August  1,  1895, 

as  before  stated, 8,881,581.83 

Showing  a  total  increase  during  the  year  of $145,231.84 

Which  is  made  up  as  follows :  — 

Gifts  forming  new  Funds  or  increasing  old  ones,  .   .   .  $197,615.65 

Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year,    .   .   .  670.43 

Credit  balances  created, 16,381.80 

Gain  from  change  of  investments, 4,174.29 

$218,842.17 
Deduct  from  this  amount 

Decrease  more  than  increase  of  Funds  and 

balances,  which  appear  both  at  the 

beginning  and  end  of  the  year,  .  .  .  $1,064.03 
Loss  from  change  of  investments,   ....       7,165.40 

Sundry  balances  used  up, 55,951.95 

Decrease  of  Stock  Account,  by  excess  of 

expenditures  over  income  in  College, 

Library,  and  University  accounts,  .  .  9,426.05 
Decrease  of  Funds  established  during  the 

year, 2.90         73,610.83  $145,231.84 

Net  decrease  of  Funds  and  balances  as  above,  ....       $73,610.33 
Less  increase  as  above, 21,226.52 

Leaving  amount  of  the  net  decrease  of  the  Funds  and 
balances,  excluding  gifts  for  capital  account,  as 
is  also  shown  in  the  following  table, $52,383.81 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different  Funds 

Increase  of  Funds  and  balances  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  year,  being  the  excess  of  income  (including  gifts  for  immediate 
use)  over  payments  towards  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 


UNIVERSITY. 

President's  Fund, $8.75 

Thomas  Cotton  Fund, .81 

Retiring  Allowance      "      9,621.26 

Gifts  for  Phillips  Brooks  House, 5,264.42 

Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship, 314.24 

22.33 

36.26 

72.38 

44.76 

67.51 


u 


u 


Harris  Fellowship, 

Rogers        "  

Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship, 
Osias  Goodwin  u 
H.  B.  Rogers      " 

John  Tyndall  Scholarship, 280.23 

Frank  Bolles  Memorial  Fund, 70.15 

George  B.  Sohier  Prize  Fund, 19.13 

Sumner  Prize  Fund, 122.89 

John  O.  Sargent  Prize  Fund, 10.87 

Robert  N.  Toppan  Prize  Fund, 156.33 

James  Gordon  Bennett  Prize  Fund, 52.17 

Dante  Prizes, 50.00 

Ingersoll  Lecture  Fund, 244.49 

Gifts  for  Semitic  Collection, 40.61  $16,499.09 


(balance), 


COLLEGE. 

Gurney  Fund, $1 

Paul  Dudley  Fund, 

John  W.  P.  Abbot  Fund, 

Daniel  H.  Pierce  Fund, 

Henry  Flynt's  Bequest, 

Abbot  Scholarship, 

Bartlett      u  

Bigelow      " 

Bright         " 

Burr  "  .... 

Browne      "  .... 

Class  of  1802  Scholarship, 
"  1814  " 

1815 
1817 
1828 
"  1885 

1841 
1852 

"  1867  "  

Crowninshield         u  

George  and  Martha  Derby  Scholarship, 
Julius  Dexter  Scholarship, 


(Kirkland), 


(Dana) 


,231.72 
44.88 

308.06 
64.40 
1.39 
65.08 
4.14 
85.48 
49.18 

126.91 
21.94 
65.82 
60.03 
81.81 
46.82 
11.06 
60.58 
61.16 
29.87 
12.33 

119.83 
9.72 

108.84 


Amounts  carried  forward, $2,671.00  $16,499.09 
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and  balances  during  the  year  ending  Juiy,  31  1896. 

Decrease  of  Funds  and  balances  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  year,  being  the  excess  of  payments  oyer  income  received  (includ- 
ing gifts  for  immediate  use)  for  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 

UNIVERSITY. 

John  Ii.  Russell  Fund  ($2000  transferred  to  Funds  for 

Special  Purposes), $2,000.00 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Endowment, 19,016.03 

John  Parker  Fellowships, 819.77 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship, 88.55 

James  Walker  Fellowship, 218. 11 

Bobert  Treat  Paine  Prizes, 50.00 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy  Fund, 11.05  $21,652.51 

COLLEGE. 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  Money  Returned, $369.60 

Abbot  Scholarship,    .   .   .» 31.61 

Bassett        "         .58 

Bowditoh     "          52.93 

Bulllff  S.  Choate  Scholarship, 8.11 

Greene  Scholarship, 11.84 

Matthews  Scholarship  (balance), 215.07 

Pennoyer         "           20.08 

Mary  Saltonstall  Scholarship, 28.17 

Townsend  Scholarship, 184.94 

Waloott  "  6.21 

Exhibitions, 60.25 

Mary  Lindall  Fund, 17.45 

Price  Greenleaf  Aid  (balance), 214.44 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 65.09 

John  E.  Thayer  Fund, 16.95 

Herbarium  Fund, 4,772.98 

Joseph  Lovering  Fund, 139.36 

Cyras  M.  Warren    u     96.65 

Gifts  for  Classical  Library, 147.99      6,460.30 

LIBRARY. 
Farrar  Fund, $48.37 

Haven  "  19.33 

Homer  "  26.08 

Lane  "  27.03 

Minot  "  1,740.78 

IiUOy  Osgood  Fund, 12.07 

Salisbury  "      41.25 

Amounts  carried  forward, $1,914.91  $28,112.81 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different  Funds 

INCREASE. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $2,671.00  $16,499.09 

W.  8.  Eliot  Scholarship, 7.83 

Fall  River                "             11.85 

41              83.14 

Gambrill  Scholarship,    ....  101.29 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin               "             ....  31.41 

Ebenezer  Eookwood  Hoar            u             ....  75.70 

Levina  Hoar  Scholarship, 117.75 

Hodges  Scholarship, 836.19 

Hollis              "             135.99 

Merrick         "           58.59 

Morey           "           63.69 

Lady  Mowlson  Scholarship, 52.87 

Perkins                    "            38.16 

Rodger                     "             62.08 

Henry  B.  Rogers    "             9.40 

Edward  Russell     "             49.89 

Sales                        "             44.02 

Saltonstall               "            52.16 

Sever                       "            8.11 

Sewall                     "            83.17 

Shattuck                     "               257.96 

Slade                       -4            25.71 

Story                        "            119.17 

Stoughton               "             40.15 

Gorham  Thomas     "             57.85 

Toppan                     u             , 40.89 

Whiting                    "             107.29 

Palfrey  Exhibition, 14.84 

Henry  B.  Humphrey  Fund, 39.32 

John  Glover  Fund, 95.83 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations, 222.35 

Sales  Prize,     4.19 

Hopkins  Gift  for  "Deturs"  (balance), 42.93 

Chauncey  Wright  Fund, 26.97 

Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1866,  .   .   .  18.57 

Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund, 519.94 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  (balance), 133.94 

Sundry  Gifts  (unexpended  balances), 77.10 

Gifts  for  Sanskrit  Department, •   •   •  57.37     5,931.66 

LIBRARY. 

Constantius  Fund, $119.60 

Subscription  for  Library  (1859), 27.35 

Bowditoh  Fund, 18.68 

Bright             "     (balance), 17.11 

Amounts  carried  forward, $182.74  $22,430.75 
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and  balances  during  the  year  ending  July  31 ,  1896.     (Continued.) 


Amount*  brought  forward, $1,914.91  $28,112.81 

Shapleigh  Fund, 9.77 

Ward  "      7.01 

Wales  Gift  (balance), 406.61 

J.  Huntington  Waloott  Fund, 251.94     2,590.24 

DIVINITY  8CHOOL. 

Nancy  Kendall  Scholarships, 27.52 

Abner  W.  Buttriok  Fund, 73.52  101.04 

MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

Sturgis  Hooper  Fund, 40.00 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Balance, $5,385.88 

Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes, 47.28 

Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Books, 122.03 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditoh  Fund, 97.62 

C.  M.  Jones  Scholarship, 10.86 

Isaac  Sweetser  Scholarship, 9.77 

EUi8  Gifts, 2,444.81       8,068.25 

OBSERVATORY. 

Josiah  Qninoy  Fund, $179.22 

Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund, 540.95 

Bruoe  Gift  (balance), 4,393.09       5,113.26 

OTHER  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

Bussey  Institution  (balance), $3,098.07 

Arboretum  Construction  Gifts, 4,787.43 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings, 290.88 

John  Witt  Randall  Fund, 1,963.96 

Iiewis  and  Harriet  Hayden  Scholarship, 47.51 

Gore  Annuity  Fund, 7,394.50 

Luoy  Osgood  Fund, 81.11 

Charles  L.  Hancock  Fund, 1,121.87     18,785.33 

$62,810.93 
Decrease  of  Funds  established  during  the  year. 

Leverett  Saltonstall  Scholarship, 2.90 

Amount  carried  forward, $62,813.83 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different  Funds 

INCREASE. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $182.74  $22,480.75 

Edwin  Conant  Fund, 145.40 

Denny  Fund, 29.02 

Hayes     "       18.06 

Hayward  Fund, 23.85 

Hollifl            "      18.01 

Lowell          "      370.71 

Mary  Osgood  Fund', 22.15 


Sales 

Sever 

Sumner 

Tucker 

Walker 


99.77 

108.42 

105.13 

2.86 

58.41 

Waterston  Gift  (balance), 30.93 

Sundry  Gifts  (unexpended  balances), 184.72     1,395.13 


DIVINITY  8CHOOL. 

Balance, $413.63 

Winn  Professorship, 500.00 

Frothingham  Professorship, 1,670.87 

John  W.  Quinby  Fund, 78.00 

Louisa  J.  Hall       "      22.14 

Rushton  Dashwood  Burr  Fund, 104.88 

Jackson  Foundation, 90.49 

Thomas  Cary  Scholarships, 6.95 

George  Chapman  Scholarship, 20.80 

Joshua  Clapp              "             20.03 

J.  Henry  Kendall       "             35.08 

Beneficiary  Money  Returned, 165.08     3,127.95 

LAW   SCHOOL. 

Balance, $21,378.97 

Bemis  Professorship, 2,711.00   24,089.97 


LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

George  A.  Gardner  Fund, 35.09 

MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 
Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship, 9.06 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum, $73.97 

Medical  Library  Fund, 67.90 

John  Foster  Fund  (balance), 150.04 

D.  W.  Cheever  Scholarship, 60.34 

Charles  Pratt  Strong  Scholarship, 83.29 

Alfred  Hosmer  Linder       "           '  37.40 


Amounts  carried  forward, $462.94  $51,088.00 
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and  balances  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1896.     (Continued.) 

DECREASE. 

Amount  brought  forward, $62,813.88 

Sundry  balances  used  up. 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Construction,    .....  $17,927.88 

Gifts  for  Semitic  Library, 17.28 

"     "  Historical   "         86.62 

"     "  Book  Stacks, 15,730.77 

Appropriation  for  Alterations  of  Gore  Hall,  .   .    .   .    22,239.55     55,951.95 

Loss  from  change  of  Special  Investments. 

Price  Oreenleaf  Fund,    .' 7,165.40 

Decrease  of  Stock  Account  by  excess  of  expenditures 
over  income,  in  College  Library,  and  University 
Accounts, .* 9,426.05 


Amount  carried  forward, $135,357.23 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different  Funds 
INCREASE. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $462.94    $51,088.00 

George  Cheyne  Shattuok  Memorial  Fellowship,  .  .  20.72 

John  Ware                               "             "        .  .  42.26 

Charles  Eliot  Ware                 "             "        .  .  80.89         556.81 

DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

Balance,     $8,447.90 

Gifts  for  Bunding, 440.34       3,888.24 

OBSEBVATORY. 

David  Sears  Fund, $735.73 

Draper  Memorial  (balance), 496.83       1,232.56 

OTHER  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

James  Arnold  Fund, $370.76 

Robert  Troup  Faine  Fund, 1,295.00 

Gospel  Church             "                   228.08 

O.  W.  Doe  Scholarship, 78.54 

George  William  Sawin  Fund, 90.72 

Huntington  Frothingham  Wolcott  Fund,  ...  45.15 

Robert  C.  Winthrop  Scholarship, 40.05 

Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts, 2,791.79       4,940.09 

FUNDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  PURPOSES  NOT 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COLLEGE. 

Daniel  Williams  Fund, $31.88 

Sarah  Winslow       "       9.32          41 .2a 

$61,746.90 
Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year. 

Joseph  Eveleth  Fund, $448.12 

Wendell  Phillips  Memorial  Scholarship,  .   .    •  •  40.73 

Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody  Memorial  Fund,  .   .  8.28 

William  H.  Thorndike  Prize  Fund, 137.97 

John  B.  and  Buokminster  Brown  Professorship,  7.24 

Anonymous  Fund, 28.09          670.43 

Credit  balances  created. 

George  Griswold  Van  Rensselaer  Fellowship,  $500.00 

Gifts  for  Psychological  Laboratory, 234.87 

"      "  College  Salaries, 5,600.00 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 265.43 

Observatory, 954.99 

John  Ii.  Russell  Fund  (for  Botanic  Garden  and 

Herbarium), 2,000.00 

Woodland  Hill  Fund, 6,826.51      16,381.80 

Gain  from  change  of  Investments. 

George  William  Sawin  Fund, 129.00 

Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Investments 4,045.29       4,174.29 

Balance,  which  is  the  net  decrease  of  the  Funds  and 
balances  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1896,  exclud- 
ing gifts  for  capital  account, 52,383.81 

Total, $135,357.23 
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and  balances  during  the  year  ending  July  52, 1896.     (Continued.) 

DECREASE. 
Amount  brought  forward, $185,857.28 


Total, $135,857.28 
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The  following  tables  are  not  found,  in  their  present  form,  in  the  Treasurer's 
books.  They  are  intended  to  exhibit  with  some  detail  the  resources  and  the 
expenditures  of  each  department  of  the  University.  The  income  of  every  Fund 
held  by  the  University  is  given  in  these  tables,  and  also  the  sum  paid  out  for  the 
specific  objec^of  each  and  every  Fund,  in  case  that  sum  be  either  less  or  more 
than  the  actual  income  of  the  Fund.  If  the  object  to  which  the  income  of  a 
Fund  is  to  be  applied  be  a  general  one,  —  like  salaries,  for  example,  — no  separ- 
ate mention  is  made  in  these  tables  of  that  appropriation.  That  particular 
payment  is  merged  with  others  of  the  same  kind  under  the  general  heading.  A 
balanced  summary  of  these  tables  will  be  found  on  page  75. 


Table  No.  I. 

THE  UNIVERSITY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  unappropriated  fund  heretofore  called  the 

Stock  Account, $4,822.85 

Income  of  the  following  funds  :  — 
Insurance  and  Guaranty. 

From  special  investment, $6,665.99 

From  general  investment, 88.54  6,699.58 

Israel  Munson, .  .  .  744.97 

Leonard  Jarvis, 798.05 

John  C.  Gray,  from  special  investment,  ....  1,182.50 

George  B.  Dorr,  from  special  investment,  .   .   .  5,485.24 

Francis  E.  Parker,  from  special  investment,  .  5,388.54 

Stanton  Blake, 236.50 

Charlotte  F.  Blanohard, 225.67 

Joseph  Lee,  from  special  investment, 473.00 

William  F.  Weld, 4,730.00 

Henry  F.  Kidder, 473.00 

George  Draper, 2,292.11 

Isaac  Sweetser, 2,188.81 

George  Baxter  Hyde, 236.50 

Harvard  Ellis, 1,540.32 

Samuel  D.  Bradford, 248.32 

John  Cowdin,  from  special  investment,    ....  2,104.07 

John  L.  Russell 1,105.40 

Henry  T.  Morgan, 8,876.28 

Henry  Harris,  4  of  income, •  708.06 

Beth  Turner, 236.50 

William  Perkins, 1,419.00 

Walter  Hastings,  from  special  investment,    .   .  1,706.23 

President's, 3,008.75 

Amount  carried  forward, $51,925.20 
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Table  No.  I,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $51,925.20 

Income  of  the  following  funds  (continued)  :  — 

Thomas  Cotton, 6.95 

Retiring  Allowance, 14,271.26 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy, 388.95 

Ingersoll  Lecture, 244.49 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Endowment, 8,692.62 

"             "           "       Construction, 158.40 

Parker  Fellowships, 2,655.23 

John  Thornton  Eirkland  Fellowship,  .   ...  511.45 

Harris  Fellowship, 522.33 

James  Walker  Fellowship, 531.89 

Rogers  Fellowships, 1,536.26 

Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship, 564.24 

John  Tyndall  Scholarship, 530.23 

Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship, 522.38 

Ozias  Goodwin "          "            494.76 

Henry  Bromneld  Rogers  Memorial  Fellowship,  517.51 

Joseph  Eveleth  Fund, 448.12 

Frank  Bolles  Memorial, 70.15 

Sumner  Prize, 122.89 

George  B.  Sohier  Prize, 250.00 

John  O.  Sargent  Prize, 110.87 

James  Gordon  Bennett  Prize, 52.17 

Robert  N.  Toppan  Prize, 156.33 

Gifts  for  Phillips  Brooks  House, 264.42  • 

"     "    Semitic  Collection, 45.89    $80,694,119 

For  immediate  use. 

Gift  for  Phillips  Brooks  House, $5,000.00 

"    "  John  Harvard  Fellow, 350.00 

"     "    Dante  Prizes, 60.00 

"    "  George  Griswold  Van  Rennselaer 

Fellowship, 1,000.00       6,400.00 

Balance  remaining  after  dividing  the  net  income  among 

the  Funds, $179.19 

Care  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 5.42 

Sale  of  catalogues,  calendars,  directories,  &c,     .   .   .   .  1,166.26 

"    "  grass, 35.00 

Rent  of  houses  in  No.  Harvard  St.,  Brighton^ 300.00 

Use  of  houses  by  College  officers, 687.50 

Examination  fees  for  degrees  of  Ph.D., 60.00 

Repayment  on  account  of  Semitic  Library, 8.25       2,44 1.61 

$89,436.60 
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Table  No.  I,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 
Overseers'  Expenses. 

Advertising,  postage,  Ac., $685.73 

Printing  President's  Annual  Report, 1,875.50 

Printing  Treasurer's      "         "          262.09 

Printing  other  reports,    and    auditing    Treasurer's 

accounts, 224.00     $2,547.82 

Office  Expenses. 

President's, $941.14 

Treasurer's, 1,271.16 

Bursar's, 3,382.45 

Publication  Agent's, 1,966.50 

Supt.  of  Buildings'  and  Janitor's, 14.00 

Corporation  Rooms  (fuel,  rent,  Ac.), 2,553.69      10,128.94 

Salaries. 

President, $8,006.64 

Treasurer  and  Deputy  Treasurer, 6,000.00 

Bursar, 3,500.00 

Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  University,    ....  1,250.00 

Recording  Secretary  of  the  University, 1,750.00 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 200.00 

Publication  Agent, 1,600.00 

Clerks  Treasurer's  office, 3,800.00 

Bursar's  Assistant, 1,500.00 

Superintendent  of  Buildings, 2,400.00      30,006.64 

University  Lecturer, 400.00 

Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre. 

Repairs,  fuel,  gas,  &c, $576.48 

Insurance 565.71        1,142.19 

General  Expenses. 

Repairs  and  improvements, 1,642.40 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 1,724.50 

Labor,  &c,  on  grounds, 4,404.49 

Fuel, 1,501.45 

Watering  streets,  and  water, 308.53 

Gas  and  electricity, 396.46 

Printing, 490.46 

Annual  Catalogue  and  Calendar, 3,250.13 

Stationery  and  Postage, 607.04 

Binding, 17.26 

Advertising, 261.65 

Taxes, 299.28 

Amounts  carried  forward, $14,903.64    $44,225.09 
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Table  No.  I,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $14,903.64    $44,225.09 

General  Expenses  (continued) . 

Insurance, : 59.35 

Watchmen, 1,665.35 

Freight,  diplomas,  supplies,  and  sundries,     ....  433.91 

Music,  Commencement, 185.00 

Legal  Expenses, 140.00 

Subscription  to  Mercantile  Agency, 150.00 

Cleaning  and  restoring  portraits, 601 .80 

Atlanta  Exposition  expenses, 1,228.85 

Surveys  and  Flans, 2,000.00 

Deficit  in  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  for 

1895-96, 2,459.23     23,827.18 

$68,052.22 

Sundry  payments  made  from  Special  Funds. 

On  acc't  of  construction  of  Fogg  Art  Museum,  .   .  $20,273.72 
William  Hayes  Fogg  Endowment  Fund. 

Collections  and  expenses, $19,520.16 

Salary  of  Director, 1,000.00  20,520.16 

Semitic  Collection, 5.28 

"        Books  and  Binding, 25.53 

Retiring  Allowance  Fund, 4,650.00     45,474.69 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships. 

John  Parker, $2,975.00 

Harris, 500.00 

John  Thornton  Kirkland, 550.00 

James  Walker, 750.00 

Rogers, 1,600.00 

Morgan, 2,000.00 

Robert  Treat  Paine, 250.00 

Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial, 450.00 

Henry  Lee  Memorial, 450.00 

Henry  Bromfield  Bogers  Memorial, 450.00 

George  Griswold  Van  Rensselaer,  ....  500.00 

John  Harvard  (from  gift), 850.00 

John  Tyndall  Scholarship, 250.00 

University  Scholarships, 3,200.00     14,175.00 

Prizes. 

George  B.  Bonier, $250.00 

John  O.  Sargent, 100.00 

Robert  Treat  Paine, 50.00        400.00 

$128,101.91 
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Table  No.  II. 

THE    COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 
From  Term  Bills. 

Instruction, $335,807.24 

Receipts  from  College  dormitories,  not  included  in 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 77,004.93  $412,812.17 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Abbot, $168.39 

Alford  (accumulating), 65.08 

Bartlett, 254.14 

Bassett, 269.42 

BigelOW, 585.43 

Bowditeh, 5,280.43 

Bright,  4  income  of  Bright  Legacy, 1,182.50 

Browne, 171.94 

Burr, 726.91 

Buluff  Sterling  Choate, 291.89 

Class  of  1802, 365.82 

"       1814, 143.37 

"      1815  (Kirkland), 281.81 

41       1817 196.82 

"       1828, 161.06 

u       1835, 210.58 

"       1841, 194.50 

1852  (Dana), 229.87 

"       1856,  from  special  investment,  ....  600.00 

41       1887, 162.33 

'Crowninshield, 519.83 

George  and  Martha  Derby, 259.72 

Julius  Dexter  (accumulating), 108.84 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 100.00 

William  Samuel  Eliot 257.83 

Fall  River, 56.85 

Farrar, 283.14 

Riohard  Augustine  Gambrill, 501.29 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin.    Interest,  .  $282.66 

Gifts,  .   .       48.75  331.41 

Greene, 188.16 

Price  Greenleaf, 3,000.00 

Ebenezer  Bookwood  Hoar, 475.70 

Iievina  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Lincoln, 284.41 

Hodges, 536.19 

Hollifl, 269.33 

Amounts  carried  forward, $18,714.99  $412,812.17 
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Table  No.  II,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $18,714.99  $412,813.17 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, 489.82 

William  Meiriok, 258.69 

Morey, 863.69 

Lady  Mowlson, 252.87 

Fennoyer.    Interest, $105.06 

Annuity, 124.87  229.92 

Perkins, 188.16 

Wendell  Phillips, 40.78 

Rodger  (accumulating), 62.08 

Henry  Bromfleld  Bogers, 169.40 

Edward  Russell, 249.89 

Sales, 244.02 

Saltonstall, 202.16 

Iaeverett  Saltonstall, 197.10 

Mary  Saltonstall, 321.88 

Savage, 300.00 

Sever, 163.11 

Bewail, 483.17 

Shattuek, 2,257.96 

Slade, 275.71 

Story, 194.17 

StOUghton  (accumulating), 70.15 

Gorham  Thomas, 191.19 

Toppan, 340.89 

Townsend, i, 181.74 

Walcott, 193.79 

Whiting, 607.29     28,113.92 

Received  from  the  Trustee  of  the  Thayer  Scholarships,  $8,000.00 

"      for  the  Warren  H.  Cudworth         "  600.00 

"       "  "   George  Emerson  Lowell    "  400.00 
"        "   "    Matthews  Scholarships  (J  of  net  rents 

of  Hall), 5,304.93        9,304.93 

Other  Beneficiary  Funds,  income  of. 

"  Exhibitions," $65.94 

BobertKeyne, 92.00 

William  Brattle, 68.94 

Henry  Gibbs, 16.46 

Ephraim  Flynt, 15.94 

Thomas  Danforth, 35.38 

Anne  Mills, 7.43 

Thomas  Fitch, 26.53 

Amounts  carried  forward, $818.62  $450,231.02 
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Table  No.  II,  continued. 


BECEIPT8. 


Amounts  brought  forward,    .   .   . 
Other  Beneficiary  Funds,  income  of  (continued) . 

Benjamin  Wadsworth, 

John  Ellery, 

Henry  Flynt, 

Joseph  Sewall, 

Nathaniel  Appleton, 

Edward  Holyoke, 

Mary  Iiindall, 

Palfrey  "Exhibition," 

John  Glover  (accumulating), 

Quinoy  Tufts, 

Moses  Day, 

Munroe, 

Price  Greenleaf  Aid, 

Dr.  Andrew  F.  Peabody  Memorial  Fund, 
Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  Money  Returned. 
Returned  by  beneficiaries, 


$318.62  $460,281.02 

9.55 

14.14 

5.80 

7.09 

19.82 

12.72 

35.38 

94.84 

95.83 

527.63 

257.74 

498.31 

15,023.06 

8.28 

101.00      17,029.31 


Prize  Funds,  income  of. 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 
James  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,    .   .   . 
Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  "  Deters." 

From  Trustees, $211.70 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,  .  .  69.15 


Sales, 


Funds  for  Instruction,  income  of. 
Alford  Professorship,  .  .  . 
Boylston 


Eliot 

Eliot 

Erving 

Fisher 

Hersey 

Hollis 

Hbllis 

McXiean 

Perkins 

Plummer 

Pope 

Bumford 

Smith 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors, 


(Jon.  Phillips9  Gift), . 


|  income  of  the  Fund, 
(Mathematics),  .   .   . 
(Divinity), 


$189.91 
647.85 


280.85 
49.19 


$1,312.53 

1,340.34 

1,022.63 

240.43 

165.55 

1,702.37 

573.76 

177.23 

1,632.70 

2,036.88 

993.30 

1,183.45 

2,483.25 

2,669.66 

1,094.52 

768.15 


1,167.30 


Amounts  carried  forward, $19,396.75  $468,427.63 
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Table  No.  II,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $19,396.75  $468,427.68 

Funds  for  Instruction,  income  of  (continued) . 

Thos.  Lee  Fund  for  the  Hersey  Professorship, .   .  1,028.49 

ThOB.  Lee    "      u    Reading, 747.20 

Class  Subscription, 7,100.58 

Henry  Flynt, 16.22 

Paul  Dudley  Fund, 144.88 

Professorship  of  Engineering, 1,980.12 

Abbott  Lawrence, 2,910.65 

James  Lawrence 2,382.74 

John  B.  Barringer, 1,451.50 

Arthur  Botch, 1,133.21 

Gifts  for  salaries, 9,550.00     47,792.84 


Income  of  Jonathan  Phillips  unrestricted  Fund,  .  . 
"      "  John  A.  Blanohard       "  u      .  . 

»  Daniel  H.  Pierce  "  .  . 

•l       "  J.  W.  P.  Abbot  Fund  (accumulating),  .   . 

1      u  John  E.  Thayer   u      

1       "  Fund  for  Religious  Services, 

"      "  QurneyFund, 

"  Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Cla88  of 
1866,    

"  Increase  Sumner  Wheeler  Fund,  .  .  . 

"  Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund, 

"  Joseph  Lovering  Fund  for  Physical 
Research, 

u  Cyrus  M.  Warren  Fund, 

"  Chaunoey  Wright  Fund, 

"  George  A.  Gardner  Fund, 


$1,489.95 

49.66 

643.99 

308.06 

725.91 

48.91 

9,106.72 

818.57 

2,365.00 

677.44 

390.41 

285.08 

39.64 

259.96 


16,609.80 


Hemenway  Gymnasium. 

For  use  of  lockers, $4,020.00 

Gift  for  improvements, 469.05       4,489.05 


Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Income  from  Endowment, $3,547.50 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 90.72 


Sanskrit  Department. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,  ...... 

Additional  gift  from  Henry  C.  Warren, . 
Gift  from  Charles  B.  Lanman,   .... 

Sale  of  publications, 


$34.98 

750.00 

21.00 

456.16 


3,638.22 


1,262.14 


Amount  carried  forward, $542,218.68 
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Table  No.  II,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $542,218.68 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Museum. 

Income  of  Botanic  Department  Fund, $1,881.59 

n         it    Lowell  Fund, 3,139.87 

"         "    John  L.  Russell  Fund, 23.65 

Use  of  house, 700.00 

Gifts  for  present  use, 4,400.00 

Sale  of  botanic  material  to  Radcliffe  College,   .   .   .  250.00      10,395.11 

Herbarium. 

Income  of  Fund, $1,441.70 

Income  of  John  L.  Russell  Fund, 70.95 

Received  from  Asa  Gray's  copyrights, 2,609.62 

Sale  of  check  lists,  contributions,  &c., 30.37 

"     u  publications, 353.15       4,505.79 

Classical  Department. 

Received  from  the  Phormio  copyright, 3.45 

Sundries. 

For  use  of  rooms  by  College  Society, $500.01 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner,     ....  626.00 

41     "   hymn  books, 1,269.82 

"     "   publications, 991.94 

u     "   old  examination  papers, 246.88 

Fees  for  admission  and  condition  examinations,  .   .  1,617.00 

Fees  for  Summer  Courses, $12,368.34 

Other  receipts  from  Summer  Courses,  .          265.42  12,633.76 

Laboratory  fees  received. 

Chemistry, $10,727.03 

Mineralogy, 275.00 

Physics, 2,922.50 

Natural  History, 2,640.00 

Philosophy, 20.00 

Hygiene, 280.00    16,864.53 

Gifts  for  books  for  class-room  libraries,  &c,    .   .   .       1,943.62 
Insurance,  Boylston  Hall, 1,572.00     38,265.56 

$595,388.59 
PAYMENTS. 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships. 

Abbot, $200.00 

Bartlett, 250.00 

Bassett, 270.00 

Bigelow, 500.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,220.00 
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PAYMENT8. 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,220.00 

Paid  the  incumbent*  of  the  following  Scholarships. 

Bowditoh, 5,888.86 

Bright, 1,188.82 

Browne, l&o.oo 

Burr, 600.00 

Ruluff  Sterling  Choate, 800.00 

Class  of  1802, 300.00 

"         1814, 83.34 

"        1815  (Kirkland), 200.00 

"        1817, 150.00 

44         1828, 150.00 

u         1835, 150.00 

44         1841, 188.84 

1852  (Dana), 200.00 

44         1856, 600.00 

44         1867, 150.00 

Crowninshield, 400.00 

Warren  H.  Cudworth, 600.00 

George  and  Martha  Derby, 250.00 

O.  W.  Doe, 66.66 

William  Samuel  Eliot, 250.00 

Fall  River, 46.00 

Farrar, 260.00 

Richard  Augustine  Gambrill, 400.00 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin, 300.00 

Benjamin  D.  Greene, 200.00 

Price  Greenleaf, 8,000.00 

Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden, 89.26 

Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar, 400.00 

Levina  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Lincoln, 166.66 

Hodges, 200.00 

HoUis, 133.34 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, 450.00 

George  Emerson  Lowell, 400.00 

Matthews,       5,520.00 

William  Merrick, 200.00 

Morey, 300.00 

LadyMowlson, 200.00 

Pennoyer, 250.00 

Rebecca  A.  Perkins, 150.00 

Henry  Bromfleld  Rogers, 150.00 

Edward  Russell, 200.00 

Sales, 200.00 

SaltonstaU, iso.oo 

Amount  carried  forward, $25,774.28 
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PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $25,774.28 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships. 

Leverett  Saltonstall, 200.00 

Mary  Saltonstall, 350.00 

Savage, 300.00 

Sever, 150.00 

Bewail, 400.00 

Shattuok, 2,000.00 

Slade, 250.00 

Story, 75.00 

Thayer, 3,000.00 

Grorham  Thomas, 133.34 

Toppan, 300.00 

Townsend, 1,866.68 

Walcott, 200.00 

Whiting, 400.00    $34,899-30 

Paid  other  Beneficiaries  from  the  following  Funds. 

Exhibitions, $126.19 

Palfrey  Exhibition, 80.00 

Quincy  Tufts, 527.63 

Dav, 257.74 

Munroe, 498.31 

Price  Greenleaf  Aid, 15,237.50 

Robert  Keyne 92.00 

William  Brattle, 58.94 

Henry  Gibbs, 16.46 

Ephraim  Plynt, 15.94 

Thomas  Danforth, 35.38 

Anne  Mills, 7.43 

Thomas  Pitch, 26.53 

Benjamin  Wadsworth, 9.55 

John  EUery, 14.14 

Henry  Plynt, 5.30 

Joseph  Sewall, 7.09 

Nathaniel  Appleton, 49.82 

Edward  Holyoke, 12.72 

Mary  Lindall, 52.83 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  money  returned,    .   .   .  470.60      17,572.10 

Prizes. 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, $255.00 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations, 425.00 

Sales, 45.00 

"Deturs"  from  Hopkins  Donation, 237.92          962,92 

Amount  carried  forward, $53,434.32 
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Table  No.  II,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $63,484.32 

Sundry  payments  made  from  Special  Funds. 
John  E.  Thayer  Fund. 

Expenses  of  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  .  .  $742.86 
Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1866. 

Printing  Studies  in  Classical  Philology, 800.00 

Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund. 

Expenses  on  account  of  Harvard  Historical  Studies,  57.50 

Cyrus  M.  Warren  Fund. 

Expenses  in  Chemical  Department, 381.73 

George  A.  Gardner  Fund. 

Expenses, 224.87 

Chaunoey  Wright  Fund. 

Books  for  Mathematical  Department, 12.67 

BtOUghton  Scholarship  Fund. 

Expenses  on  account  of  Stoughton  Pasture,  ...  30.00 

The  Joseph  Lovering  Fund  for  Physical  Research. 

Paid  sundry  accounts, 529.77       2,279.40 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Spent  on  building  and  fixtures, $482.57 

Laboratory  expenses, $3,621.71 

Less  part  paid  by  the  College, 600.00     8,021.71       3,504.28 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Museum. 

Salaries,  labor,  repairs,  materials,  &c, $9,542.26 

Interest  on  advances, 734.95      10,277.21 

Herbarium. 

Salaries,  labor,  repairs,  materials,  &c, 9,278.77 

Hemenway  Gymnasium. 

Salaries  and  wages, $6,810.00 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 1,924.05 

Fuel,  water,  gas,  printing,  and  sundries,  2,687.84 

Repairs  and  improvements, 5,903.19 

Apparatus, 782.00 

Insurance, 350.67  $18,457.75 

Less  amount  received  from  other  departments, .       1,604.22      16,858.53 

Appleton  Chapel. 

Preaching  and  morning  services, >.  $3,215.40 

Organist  and  Choir-master, 1,600.00 

Choir, 1,400.00 

Music  and  binding, 298.34 

Hymn  Books, 2,593.15 

Fuel,  gas,  cleaning,  &c, 641.98 

Services  and  wages, 206.13 

Insurance, 1.60       9,956.60 

Amount  carried  forward, $105,584.11 
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PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $105,684.11 

Summer  Schools. 

Salaries, $10,861.66 

Clerical  services, 400.00 

Supplies,  materials,  cleaning,  &c, 1,136.39 

Printing, 450.60 

Advertising, 345.79 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 138.36 

Stationery  and  postage, 77.45      13,410.25 


Paid  from  gifts  for  books  for  Political  Economy  Dept.,  $19.64 

"         "        44      "       "       "    French  "  712.63 

44        "        "      "       "       "    Mathematical  "  1.91 

44         "        44      "       "       "    German  "  63.22 

44         "        44      "       4*       "     Sanskrit  "  424.17 

English  "  165.11 

44       "       "    Social  Questions,  23.99 

44        44      44       44       44    Classical  Library,  151.44 


U  it  U  U  U  U 


U  it  U 


U 


u  u  a        it  it  14 


Historical     "  36.52        1,598.63 


Paid  from  gifts  for  illustrated  lectures  in  Latin  and 

Greek  Departments, $55.85 

Paid  from  gifts  for  Psychological  Laboratory  and  Library,  165.13 

14       "       "      "   Harvard  Oriental  Series, 1,204.77        1,425.75 


Appropriations  for  collections,  laboratories,  &c. 

Physical  apparatus  (Prof.  Trowbridge), $1,000.00 

Chemistry  (Prof.  H.  B.  Hill), 500.00 

Mineralogy,  fittings  and  cases  (Prof.  Wolff),    .    .    .  1,250.00 

Petrography  and  moving  laboratory  (Prof.  Wolff),  400.00 

Geology  and  reprints  (Prof.  Davis), 500.00 

Botany  and  microscopes  (Prof.  Goodale),      ....  650.00 

Botany  (Prof.  Farlow), 200.00 

Zoology  (Prof.  Mark), 250.00 

Zoology,  for  publications,      400.00 

Assaying  (Prof.  Shaler), 150.00 

Psychology  and  Psychological  Review  (  Prof.  James) ,  300.00 

Drawing  (Asst.  Prof.  Moore), 150.00 

Fine  Arts  (Asst.  Prof.  Moore), 200.00 

Hygiene  (Asst.  Prof.  Fitz), 200.00 

Laboratory  fees  appropriated, 16,864.53 

Fuel  and  services  in  Nat.  Hist.  Laboratories,    .    .    .  1,500.00 

Fuel,  services,  etc.,  in  Jefferson  Ph.  Laboratory,  600.00      25,114.53 


Amount  carried  forward, $147,133.27 
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PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $147,133.27 

Salaries. 

Instruction, $297,514.23 

Deans, 2,500.00 

Chairmen  of  Committees, 1,700.00 

Medical  Visitor,  Recorder,  Secretary  and  Curator,  4,300.00    306,014.23 

Payments  for  College  Edifices  not  valued  on  Treasurer's 
books. 

Cleaning  and  care, $17,705.94 

Insurance, 279.58 

Repairs,  improvements,  &c, 16,869.49      34,855.01 

General  Expenses. 

Deans  and  Chairmen  of  Committees,  clerical  and 

office  expenses, $7,150.95 

Commission  on  Admission  to  N.  E.  Colleges,    .   .   .  120.12 

Conference  on  admission  requirements, 150.70 

Examination  of  Schools, 134.75 

Reading  examination  books, 2,345.63 

Services  of  proctors, 2,597.30 

"        "  assistants  to  instructors, 4,470.27 

"        "  undergraduates, 321.66 

"        "  mechanics  in  department  of  Physiology 

and  Hygiene, 975.00 

Services  of  mechanics  in  department  of  Electrical 

Engineering, 1,147.99 

Services  of  mechanics  in  department  of  Mechanical 

Engineering, 1,015.49 

Attendants  in  department  libraries  and  laboratories,  2,598.20 

Admission  examinations, 1,945.98 

Lawrence    Scientific    School    Scholarships    and 

assistance, 3,550.00 

9 

Collecting  minerals  and  specimens, 295.81 

Electric  power, 405.00 

Pews  hired  in  Cambridge  churches, 1,791.50 

Commencement  Dinner, 663.01 

Collations, 141.92 

Fuel, 6,239.96 

Water, 947.18 

Gas, 4,351.91 

Printing  office,  expenses, $18,233.66 

Less  receipts, 11,419.99  6,818.67 

Printing, 1,059.90 

Furniture, 2,034.49 

Amounts  carried  forward, $53,268.89  $488,002.51 
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PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,     ....  $58,268.39  $488,002.51 
General  Expenses  (continued) . 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 1,778.01 

Stationery  and  postage, 1,000.68 

Books, 1,464.80 

Binding, 158.60 

Advertising, 930.47 

Watchmen, 987.20 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 1,495.93 

Supplies,  tools,  and  materials, 2,961.04 

Music,  Class-Day, 125.00 

Decoration  for  Cambridge  anniversary, 75.00 

Use  of  Grays  18  by  English  department, 100.00 

Advances  to  Lawrence  Scientific  School  repaid. 

Balance  Aug.  1,  1895, $9,974.48 

Interest  on  same, 498.72  10,473.15 

Repayment  to  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  for 
expenditures  on  behalf  of  the  Undergraduate  De- 
partment,           5,000.00      79,808.22 

$567,810.73 


Table  No.  III. 

THE    LIBRARY. 
RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Subscription  for  Library  (1859), $497.88 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch, 99.80 

Bright,  4  income  of  the  Bright  Legacy,    ....  1,162.50 

Constantius,  &  of  incomev 612.94 

Edwin  Conant,  \  of  income, 456.38 

Denny, 249.55 

Eliza  Farrar, 252.20 

Horace  A.  Haven, 150.27 

Francis  B.  Hayes, 474.75 

George  Hayward, 248.75 

Thomas  Hollis, -*  .  .  112.20 

Sidney  Homer, 104.01 

Frederick  A.  Lane, 251.64 

Lowell, 1,126.98 

Charles  Minot,  from  special  investment,  $2,100.00 

"  general  investments,    1,787.80  8,887.80 

Amount  carried  forward, $9,706.65 
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RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $9,706.65 

Income  of  the  following  Funds,  &c.  (continued). 

Lucy  Osgood, 337.30 

Mary  Osgood, 329.92 

Francis  Sales 192.56 

Stephen  Salisbury, 254.52 

Sever, 945.39 

Samuel  Shapleigh, 188.82 

George  B.  Sohier  (part  of), 58.02 

Charles  Sumner.    Interest, $1,768.41 

Sales, 2.15  1,770.56 

Ichabod  Tucker,  from  special  investment,  .   .    .  200.00 
George  W.  Wales  Gift,  interest  on  unexpended 

balance, 19.44 

James  Walker, 748.43 

Thomas  W.  Ward, 250.55 

Executors  of  Robert  Waterston,  interest  on  un- 
expended balance, 30.93 

J.  Huntington  Wolcott, 487.90     15,520.99 

James  Savage  Fund  for  general  expenses  (|  of  income) ,  $1,264.95 


Constantius 


it 


it 


4  "      "  612.93 


"           |  "      "  1,369.13 

"  564.06 


"             294.68 

"              4,730.00 

23.65 

"              15,023.05 


Edwin  Conant  " 
Daniel  Treadwell " 
Daniel  Austin  " 
Eben  Wright  u 
Jarvis  u 

Price  Greenleaf    u 

Appropriation  for  alterations  of  Gore  Hall, 379.03     24,261.47 

Fees  for  use  of  Library, 90.00 

Sale  of  Catalogues, 21.00 

"     "  duplicate  books, 23.00 

Received  for  books  lost, 28.94 

Fines, 32.65 

Gifts  for  Library  Stack  Room 3,910.00 

"      "    Slavic  books, 2,773.14 

Gift  for  Dante  collection, 50.00       6,928.73 


$46,711.19 


PAYMENTS. 
For  Books  from 

Subscription  Fund  (1859), $470.53 

Bowditch     "     81.12 

Bright           kl     1,165.39 

Conant         u     310.98 


Amount  carried  forward, $2,028.02 


I 
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Table  No.  Ill,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $2,028.02 

For  Books  from 

Constantius  Fund, 493.84 

Denny             u     220.53 

Farrar              "     300.57 

Haven             "     169.60 

Hayes              "     456.69 

Hayward         "     224.90 

Hollis               u     99.19 

Homer             u     130.09 

Lane                u     278.67 

Lowell                u      755.27 

Minot                  "      5,628.58 

Lucy  Osgood  "      849.37 

Mary  Osgood  "     307.77 

Sales                "     92.79 

Salisbury        "     295.77 

Sever                "     836.97 

Shapleigh         "      198.59 

Sohier              "     38.89 

Sumner            "     1,665.43 

Tucker            "     197.14 

Walker            u     690.02 

Ward               "     257.56 

J.  Huntington  Woloott  Fund, .   .  739.84 

Wales  Gift, 426.05 

FurnessGift, 9.63 

Coolidge  Gift, 2,473.14 

Dante  Society  Gift, 18.10 

Duplicate  money, 222.14    $19,604.65 

Salaries  and  wages, $27,390.02 

Repairs  and  improvements, 1,082.74 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 888.48 

Fuel, 892.94 

Water, 22.57 

Electric  lighting,      474.62 

Printing, 2,029.54 

Furniture 704.80 

Stationery  and  postage, 669.43 

Binding, 1,449.92 

Insurance, 6.75 

Legal  expenses, 10.00 

Freight,  supplies,  and  sundries, 516.88 

Gore  Hall  alterations 50.339.06      86,427.75 

$106,032.40 
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Table  No.  IV. 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  applicable  to  Salaries. 

Divinity  School,  balance, $1,584.93 

Benjamin  Bussey  Professorship, 1,777.72 

Parkman  Professorship, 757.56 

John  Hancock  Professorship, $284.16 

C.  L.  Hancock.    Interest,  ....  2,522.65 

From  special  investment*,  .   .   .  1,286.50  4,093.31 

Winn  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  .   .   .  2,405 .02 

Frothingnam  Professorship, 1,670.87 

Samuel  Dexter, 959.24 

Henry  Lienow, 434.45 

Mary  P.  Townaend, 248.32 

Winthrop  Ward, 99.33 

Samuel  Hoar, 49.66 

Abraham  W.  Fuller, 49.66 

Caroline  Merriam, 49.66 

Joseph  Baker, 372.49 

Thomas  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowment,  .    .  1,892.00 

Henry  P.  Kidder, 473.00 

Oliver  Ames, 804.10 

Abby  Crocker  Richmond, 47.30 

New  Endowment  (1879), 3,878.50 

William  B.  Spooner, 473.00  $21,620.12 

Income  of  Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  Funds. 

Jackson  Foundation, $677.15 

Thomas  Cary, 246.95 

George  Chapman, 120.80 

Joshua  Clapp, 200.03 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 235.08 

Nancy  Kendall, 159.16 

William  Pomroy, 49.66 

Abner  W.  Buttrick, 619.82 

Beneficiary  money  returned  (balance), 165.08       2,473.78 

Income  of  other  Funds. 

Joshua  Clapp, $103.02 

Hannah  C.  Andrews, 24.83 

Lewis  Gould, 43.09 

Daniel  Austin, 42.10 

Adams  Ayer, 47.30 

John  W.  Quinby, 78.00 

John  L.  Russell, 47.30 

Edwin  Conant, 236.50 

Louisa  J.  Hall, 25.31 

Bushton  Dashwood  Burr 138.21 

Benjamin  Bussey  Trust  (i  of  net  income  for 

use  of  this  School), 2,401.34       8,187.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $27,280.85 
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Table  No.  IV,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $27,280.85 

Gift  from  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education,  $1,800.00 

Sale  of  duplicate  books,  &c., 14.59 

Fines, 18.00 

Term  Bills. 

Instruction, $3,287.11 

Receipts  from  Divinity  Hall, 2,970.00  6,207.11       7,534.70 

$84,815.55 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $22,092.80 

Secretary  and  Librarian, 1,500.00 

Sendees  and  wages, 261.25 

Cataloguing, 901.02 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improvements, 710.68 

Cleaning  and  care  of  rooms, 1,881.84 

Fuel, 483.90 

Water, 86.23 

Gas, 333.40 

Printing, * 837.80 

Furniture, 39.37 

Stationery  and  postage, 61.46 

Books  and  binding, 564.14 

Advertising, 103.95 

Taxes  and  betterments  on  Chelsea  Real  Estate,     ....  100.27 

Insurance, 50.00 

Collation, 85.00 

Hymn  Books, 152.80 

Responsive  Readings, 50.00 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium, 129.99 

Diplomas,  and  sundries, 118.97    $29,588.82 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships : 

Jackson  Foundation, $586.66 

Thomas  Cary, 240.00 

George  Chapman, 100.00 

Joshua  Clapp, 180.00 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 200.00 

Nancy  Kendall, 186.68      1,493.84 

Paid  beneficiaries  from  the  following  Funds : 

Abner  W.  Buttrick, $698.34 

William  Fomroy, 31.64         724.98 

Paid  for  Books  from  the  following  Funds : 

Louisa  J.  Hall, $8.17 

Rushton  Dashwood  Burr, 38.33          36.50 

$31,788.64 
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Table  No.  V. 
LAW    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Fundi. 

Law  School,  balance, 15,297.85 

Nathan  Dane  Professorship, 744.97 

Benjamin  Bnssey    "            1,184.25 

Isaac  Royall            **            394.58 

Weld                          "             4,493.26 

Bemis                       u            2,711.00 

Law  School  Book  Fond, 2,224.09 

Benjamin  Bnssey  Trust  (|  of  net  income  for 

use  of  this  School), 2,401.34   $19,401.29 

Term  Bills,  instruction, 69,588.50 

8ale  of  books, 7.50 

u    u  Quinquennial  Catalogues, 15.75 

Harrard  Law  School  Association,  part  of  cost  of  Quinquennial 

Catalogue, 767.98 

$89,725.97 


PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $36,750.00 

Librarian  and  Assistants, 4,577.88 

Secretary, 900.00 

Reader  to  the  Dane  Professor, 471.00 

Scholarships, 2,350.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 747.79 

Janitor,  cleaning,  &c, 1,653.97 

Fuel, 787.21 

Water, 57.75 

Gas  and  electricity, 907.35 

Printing, 543.90 

Furniture, T 297.61 

Stationery  and  postage, 388.92 

Books, 8,552.27 

Binding, 1,149.41 

Advertising, 65.15 

Sendees  of  proctors, 202.75 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 830.83 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium, 1,474.23 

Austin  Hall  alterations, 2,928.53    $65,686.00 
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Table  No.  VI. 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Medical  School,  balance, $3,716.36 

Jackson, 907.83 

Warren,  for  Anatomical  Museum, 651.56 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  for  Medical  Prizes,  165.22 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  "       "      Books,  186.46 

George  C.  Shattuok, 810.20 

George  Fabyan, 394.15 

John  B.  and  Buckminster  Brown, 7.24 

Hersey  Professorship,  £  income  of  the  fund,  .   .  .  382.50 

Medical  Library  Fund, 57.90 

Quincy  Tufts, 94.60 

David  Williams  Gheever  Scholarship,  ....  260.34 

Isaac  Sweetser  Scholarship, 290.23 

O.  W.  Doe                "           100.00 

C.  P.  Strong              u            183.29 

C.  M.  Jones              "           289.14 

Alfred  Hosmer  Linder  Scholarship, 237.40 

Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden  Scholarship,   .   .   .  241.75 
George  Cheyne  Shattuok  Memorial  Fellowship,        245.72 

John  Ware                              "             "  244.26 

Charles  Eliot  Ware              "             "  255.89 

Edward  M.  Barringer, 1,206.76 

William  H.  Thorndike  Prize  Fund,  .....  137.97 
John  Foster  Fund,  income  for  Medical  Students 

every  second  year, 150.04 

Henry  Harris,  4  of  income, 708.05 

Mary  W.  Swett, 745.68 

Samuel  W.  Swett, 946.00 

Samuel  E.  Pitz, 86.84 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditoh, 294.30 

New  subscription  (1888), 1,832.87    $15,830.55 

Gifts  for  present  use, 2,825.00 

Term  Bills. 

Instruction, $97,361.35 

Graduation  fees, 3,060.00 

In  Chemical  Laboratory,  breakage  and  chemicals,    .  2,408.34 

In  Practical  Anatomy,  use  of  material, 1,029.50 

In  Embryology,  use  of  material,  and  fines, 267.85 

Extra  examination  fees, 285.00    104,412.04 

From  Dental  and  Veterinary  Schools  for  Laboratory  instruction,    .        2,609.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $125,676.59 
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Table  No.  VI,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $125,676.59 

Repayment  of  advances  for  the  purchase  of  microscopes, 409.00 

Use  of  room  by  Harvard  Cooperative  Society, 75.00 

Sale  of  old  material, 9.80 

Repayment  of  legal  expenses  by  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, .  .  85.25 

$126,205.14 

PAYMENTS. 

BoylstOIl  Medical  Prizes. 

Prizes, $150.00 

Advertising, 62.50        $212.50 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum. 

Expenses  and  additions  to  collection, 577.59 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditoh  Fund,  Physiological  apparatus,  Ac,  .  891.92 

Ellis  Gifts,  Expenses  and  salaries,  Physiology  and  Pathological 

Bacteriology, 2,444.81 

Boylston  Fund  for  Books,  Books  and  binding, 808.49 

Edward  M.  Barringer  Scholarship  No  1,    ..  $830.00 

44  "  "  "  "   2,    .     200.00     $630.00       * 

David  Williams  Cheever  Scholarship, 200.00 

Isaac  Bweetser  Scholarship, 300.00 

C.  M.  Jones            "          aoo.oo 

O.  W.  Doe                u           100.00 

Charles  Pratt  Strong  Scholarship, 100.00 

Alfred  Hosmer  lander  Scholarship, 200.00 

Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden  Scholarship, 200.00 

John  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship, 202.00 

Charles  Eliot  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship,     ....  225.00 

George  Cheyne  ShattUOk  Memorial  Fellowship,  .   .  225.00 

Faculty  Scholarships, 800.00       8,882.00 

Chemistry, $2,410.84 

Physiology, 600.00 

Anatomy, 2,500.00 

Pathology, 2,070.00 

Bacteriology, 668.00 

Obstetrics, 150.00 

Histology  and  Embryology, 1,425.00 

Therapeutics  and  Hygiene, 200.00 

Pharmacology, 700.00 

Gynaecology, 150.00 

Clinical  Surgery, 50.00 

Bandaging  and  apparatus, 150.00      11,073.84 

Graduates  courses,  fees  repaid  to  Instructors, $2,270.00 

Summer  "  "         "      "  "  2,726.00       4,995.00 

Salaries  for  instruction, 80,794.15 

Amount  carried  forward, $104,180.80 
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Table  No.  VI,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $104,180.30 

General  Expenses. 

Dean,  Secretary,  and  Clerk, $1,500.00 

Repairs  and  improrements, 6,828.82 

Janitor  and  cleaning, 5,256.42 

Fnel, 1,708.92 

Water, 1,828.40 

Gas  and  electric  lighting, 1,598.11 

Printing, 451.93 

Furniture, 962.41 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 35.00 

Stationery  and  postage, 606.77 

Advertising  and  catalogues, 1,000.00 

Insurance, 582.19 

Proctors, 380.00 

Collation, 100.00 

Mechanics  and  laboratory  attendants, 8,783.00 

Legal  services, 670.06 

Electric  power, 509.46 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 1,209.52 

Supplies,  tools,  and  material, 1,888.31      29,849.32 

$133,529.62 


Table  No.  VII. 
DENTAL    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Dental  School,  balance, $585.10 

Endowment, 721.61 

Gifts  for  new  building, 440.34     $1,747.05 

Term  bills  for  instruction, $15,545.00 

Fees  from  Laboratory, 2,212.39 

41    for  use  of  microscopes, 48.00      17,805.39 

Fees  from  Infirmary, 4,714.35 

Gifts  for  present  use, 50.00 

$24,316.79 
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Table  No.  VII,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $7,975.00 

Secretary, 500.00 

Summer  Courses,  fees  repaid  to  Instructors, 850.00 

Medical  School,  for  instruction, 2,000.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 1,036.08 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 1,114.50 

Fuel, 244.87 

Water, 91.90 

Gas, 172.50 

Printing, 888.96 

Furniture, 210.80 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 1,664.59 

Stationery  and  postage, 802.26 

Advertising, 298.01 

Services  and  wages, 859.03 

Supplies,  Ac, 8,461.29 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 289.26 

Histology  and  Embryology, 25.00   $20,428.55 


Table  No.  VIII. 
MUSEUM   OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 


•  • 


Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum, $2,865.00 

Agassiz  Memorial,  interest, $18,400.47 

From  special  investment, 731.28  14,181.70 

Teachers  and  Pupils, 859.20 

Humboldt 366.15 

Permanent  Fund  for  Museum  of  Zoology,     ....  5,556.28 

Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship, 259.06    $23,087.39 

Sturgis  Hooper, 4,780.00 

$27,767.39 

PAYMENTS. 

Paid  on  the  order  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  from  the  following  Funds. 

Gray, $2,365.00 

Agassiz  Memorial,  general  expenses, 13,866.27 

Teachers  and  Pupils, 859.20 

Humboldt, 866.15 

Permanent, 5,556.28   $22,512.90 

Sturgis  Hooper,  Professor  of  Geology,    ....  $4,770.00 

Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship, 250.00      5,020.00 

$27,532.90 
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Table  No.  IX. 

OBSERVATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Edward  B.  Phillips, $5,216.91 

James  Hayward, 993.30 

Robert  Treat  Paine, 12,939.29 

Paine  Professorship  of  Practical  Astronomy,  .   .   .  2,365.00 

Uriah  A.  Boyden, 9,906.64 

Augustus  Story, 632.87 

David  Sears, 1,471.46 

Josiah  Quincy, 462.78 

James  Savage  (1  of  net  income), 421.65 

Charlotte  Harris, 94.60 

Thomas  G.  Appleton, 236.50 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditoh, 118.25 

New  Endowment  (1882), 2,365.00   $37,226.25 

Sale  of  Observatory  publications, $39.59 

"    "  grass, 20.00 

"    u  lantern  slides, 18.50  78,09 

Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  gift  for  special  research  (ad- 
ditional),      $9,999.96 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 118.39      10,118.35 

Miss  Catherine  W.  Brace's  gift  for  a  photographic  telescope, 

interest  on  unexpended  balance, 162.23 

E.  C.  Pickering,  gift  to  repay  interest  charged  on  advances, 

in  1894-95, 254.88 

Use  of  house  by  College  officer, 600.00 

Sale  of  land  in  Medford, 90.00 

$48,529.80 

PAYMENTS. 

From  Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund,  supplies,  apparatus,serrices,  Ac.,    $10,449.59 
44     Draper  Memorial,  supplies,  apparatus,  services,  Ac,   .   .   .       9,621.52 

"     Bruce  gift  for  telescope, 4,555.32 

u     Josiah  Quincy  Fund,  printing  Observatory  publications,  642.00 

Salaries, $9,325.00 

Services  and  wages, 6,652.99 

Repairs  and  improvements  on  buildings  and  grounds,  .   .      2,359.08 

Cleaning  and  care  of  Observatory, 514.05 

Fuel, 262.65 

Water, 63.02 

Gas, 61.75 

Amounts  carried  forward, $19,238.54   $25,268.43 
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Table  No.  IX,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $19,238.54    $25,268.48 

Printing, 867.89 

Furniture, 181.50 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  including  repairs  on  same,   .  608.55 

Stationery,  postage,  and  telegraphing, 605.97 

Books, 324.11 

Binding, 195.60 

Legal  expenses, 25.00 

Supplies  and  materials,    •   •   • 626.67 

Freight,  chemicals,  and  sundries, 456.05 

Use  of  house, 90.00 

Interest  on  advances, 141.30     23,361.18 

$48,629.61 


Table  No.  X. 

BUSSEY   INSTITUTION. 

RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, $673.13 

Bussey  Trust  (£  net  income), 4,802.67 

Fees  for  instruction, 415.00 

Sale  of  wood,  hay,  and  sundries, 391.25 

Horticultural  Department,  prizes,  sale  of  flowers,  plants, 

Ac, 1,994.96 

Board  of  horses,  cattle,  &c., 3,483.75    $11,760.76 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries, $6,422.51 

Services  and  wages,     2,385.47 

Repairs  and  improvements, 2,510.76 

Fuel, 301.80 

Water, 57.00 

Gas, 80.36 

Printing, 17.75 

Furniture, 3.00 

Books, 23.54 

Advertising, 77.00 

Insurance, 50.00 

Horticultural  Department,  expenses, 2,102.47 

Grain,  farming  tools,  &c, 764.25 

Sundries, 62.92    $14,858.83 
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Table  No.  X,  continued. 
James  Arnold  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Income  of  Fund, $7,415.13 

Payments. 
19/20  of  income  carried  to  Arnold  Arboretum, $7,044.37 


Arnold  Arboretum. 

Receipts, 

Income  from  James  Arnold  Fund, $7,044.87 

Interest  on  Gifts  for  construction  account, 172.95 

Interest  on  deposit  with  New  England  Trust  Co.,    .   .   .  7.80 

Sale  of  wood,  grass,  &c, 897.98     $7,623.10 

Payments. 

Salary  of  Director  and  Assistant, $8,500.00 

Expenses  of  Arboretum,  services,  labor,  &c, 8,088.12 

Specimens  and  expenses  for  Herbarium  and  Museum,  .  822.66 

Books, 4.75    $12,410.53 


Table  No.  XI. 

SCHOOL   OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

RECEIPTS. 

Term  bills,  for  instruction, $6,168.10 

"       "      "   graduation  fees, 360.00     $6,528.10 

Fees  from  Hospital  and  Forge, $18,169.25 

Interest  on  deposit  with  New  England  Trust  Co.,     ...  14.80 

Use  of  room  by  State  of  Massachusetts, 200.00 

Gifts  for  free  clinic, 450.00     18,834.05 

$25,362.15 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  for  instructors, $8,187.50 

Medical  School,  for  Laboratory  instruction, 609.00 

Clerk, 350.00 

Services  and  wages, 7,717.84 

Repairs  and  improvements, 278.05 

Fuel, 284.18 

Amount  carried  forward, $17,426.02 
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Table  No.  XI,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $17,426.02 

Water, 73.85 

Gas, 839.46 

Printing, 88.81 

Furniture, 4.50 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 12.20 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone,  &c, 428.95 

Advertising, 386.91 

Taxes, 257.28 

Insurance, 70.00 

Hay,  grain,  supplies,  &c, 5,799.82 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 283.28 

Interest  on  advances, 1,220.30 

Rent, 1,480.00    $27,821.88 


Table  No.  XII. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FUNDS. 

BuBsey  Trust. 

Receipts. 

Net  income  from  Real  Estate, $13,  .567 .82 

Repayments  of  charges  on  account  of  French  Spoliation 
Claims, 87.58    $13,605.85 


Payments. 

Annuities, $4,000.00 

One-half  of  the  remaining  income  to  Bussey  Institution,       4,802 .67 
One-quarter  "  "  Divinity  School,  .   .       2,401.84 

"         "  "  "  Law  School,     .    .   .       2,401.34    $13,605.35 


Price  Greenleaf  Fund. 

Receipts. 

Income  of  special  investment, $33,046.11 

Payments. 

Scholarships, $3,000.00 

Beneficiary  money  transferred  to  College  account,  .   .   .     15,023.06 

Balance  of  income  for  Library  expenses, 15,023.05    $33,046.11 
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Table  No.  XII,  continued. 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings. 

Receipts. 
Interest  on  Fund, $792.18 

Payments. 
To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, $1,083.06 

Woodland  Hill  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Interest  on  Fund, $71.52 

Payments. 

Filling  Muddy  River  lot, $2,400.68 

Legal  expenses  and  appraisal, 650.00 

Interest, 109.85     $3,160.08 


Daniel  Williams  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Interest  on  Fund, $778.02 

Payments. 

Treasurer  of  Mashpee  Indians, $494.09 

"         "  Herring  Pond  Indians, 247.05        $741.14 


Sarah  Winslow  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Interest  on  Fund, $226.19 

Payments. 

Minister  at  Tyngs  borough,  Mass., $105.72 

Teacher  at             "                "         105.78 

Commission  on  income  credited  to  University, 5.42        $216.87 


Class  Funds. 

Receipts. 

Class  of  1834,  income  of  special  investment,  ....  $40.00 

"        "   1853,      "        "      "  "  ....  145.00        $185.00 

Payments. 

To  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1834, $40.00 

"         "  "  "       "   1863, 145.00        $185.00 
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Table  No.  XII,  continued. 
Huntington  Frothingham  Woloott  Fund. 

Receipts, 
Interest  on  Fund, $478.00 

Payments. 

Treasurer  of  the  Feabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 

Ethnology, $427.85 


John  Witt  Randall  Fund. 


Receipt  b. 
Interest  on  Fund, $1,496.57 

Payments. 
Salary  of  Curator  and  expenses, $8,460.53 

Sundry  Aooounts. 

Receipts. 

Gospel  Church  Fund  (accumulating) . 

Interest  on  Fund, $228.08 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  Fund  (accumulating) . 

From  special  investment, 1,295.00 

Gore  Annuity  Fund,  interest, 985.21 

Lucy  Osgood  Fund,  interest, 193.82 

George  William  Sawin  Fund, 

From  special  investment, $72.42 

"    general  investments, 90.72  163.14 

O.  W.  Doe  Scholarship  Fund. 

Part  of  interest  on  Fund, 45.20 

Bobert  C.  Winthrop  Scholarship  Fund,  interest,   .  240.05 

Henry  Willard  Williams  Fund,  interest,  ....       1,668.70 

Anonymous  Fund,  interest, 128.09 

Bursar's  sundry  accounts, 2,791.79 

Gains  and  Losses  for  General   Investments,   gain  on 

Great  Northern  K.  R.  bonds  sold, 4,045.29 

George  William  Sawin  Fund,  gain  from  change 

of  special  investments, 129.00 

Woodland  Hill  Fund,  for  land  and  rights  of  way  taken 

by  Old  Colony  R.  R.  Co., 12,101.95 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  from  University  account 

to  provide  for  the  deficit  in  1895-96, 2,459.23    $26,474.05 
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Table  No.  XII,  cohtihued. 

Play menU. 

Gore  Fund,  annuity, $800.00 

Lucy  Osgood  Fund,  annuity, 274.48 

Henry  Willard  Williams  Fund,  annuity,  ....  1,668.70 

George  William  Sawin  Fund,  annuity, 72.42 

Gurney  Fund,  annuities, 1,000.00 

Anonymous  Fund,  annuity, 100.04 

Robert  C.  Winthrop  Scholarship  Fund,  Scholarship,  200.00 

Advances  to  Observatory,  repaid, 2,825.90 

Advances  to  Woodland  Hill  Fund,  repaid, 2,186.93 

Advances  to  Botanic  Department,  repaid  in  part,    .   .   .  117.90 
Charles  L.  Hancock  Bequest,  legal  services  and  ex- 
penses in  settlement  of  the  estate, 1,121.87 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund,  loss  from  change  of  special 

investments, 7,165.40   $17,033.55- 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  TABLES. 

Receipt*.  Payments. 

Table        I.    University, $89,486.60         $128,101.91 

Table      II.    College, 595,888.59  567,810.73 

Table    III.    Library, 46,711.19  106,032.40 

Table     IV.    Divinity  School, 34,815.55  31,788.64 

Table      V.    Law  School, 89,725.97  65,636.00 

Table    VI.    Medical  School, 126,205.14  133,529.62 

Table  VII.    Dental  School, •  24,316.79  20,428.55 

Table  VIII.    Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,   .  27,767.39  27,532.90 

Table    IX.    Observatory, 48,529.80  48,629.61 

{Bussey  Institution, 11,760.76  14,858.83 

James  Arnold  Fund, 7,415.13  7,044.37 

Arnold  Arboretum, 7,623.10  12,410.53 

Table    XI.    School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,    .   .  25,362.15  27,821.38 

f  Bussey  Trust, 13,605.35  13,605.35 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund 33,046.11  33,046.11 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings,  .   ...  792.18  1,083.06 

Woodland  Hill  Fund, 71.52  3,160.03 

Daniel  Williams  Fund,    ....  773.02  741.14 

Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 226.19  216.87 

Class  Funds 185.00  185.00 

Huntington  FrothinghamWol- 

OOttFund, 473.00  427.85 

John  Witt  Randall  Fund,   .   .  .  1,496.57  3,460.53 

Sundry  Accounts, 26,474.05  17,033.55 


Table  XII J 


$1,212,201.15      $1,264,584.96 

1,212,201.15 


Balance, $52,383.81 

Which  is  the  net  decrease  of  the  Funds  and  balances,  excluding  gifts  for  capital 
account,  as  also  shown  on  page  85.  This  decrease  is  less  than  the  amount  of 
the  payments  made  during  the  year  for  the  construction  of  the  William 
Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum,  from  the  bequest  given  therefor,  as  stated  on 
page  47,  and  for  the  alterations  in  Gore  Hall,  as  stated  on  page  60. 
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Certificate  of  the  Committees  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  of  Harvard 
College*  for  examining  the  Books  and  Accounts  of  the  Treasurer  entered 
tn  the  Journal  kept  by  him. 

The  committees  appointed  by  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  of  Harvard 
College  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  ending 
July  81,  1896,  have,  with  the  assistance  of  an  expert  chosen  by  them,  examined 
and  audited  the  Cash  book  covering  the  period  from  August  1,  1895,  to  July  31, 
1896,  inclusive,  and  have  seen  that  all  the  bonds,  notes,  mortgages,  certificates 
of  stock,  and  other  evidences  of  property,  which  were  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  said  year,  or  have  been  received  by  him  during  said  year,  are  now  in  his 
possession,  or  are  fully  accounted  for  by  entries  made  therein ;  they  have  also 
noticed  all  payments,  both  of  principal  and  interest,  indorsed  on  any  of  said 
bonds  or  notes,  and  have  seen  that  the  amounts  so  indorsed  have  been  duly 
credited  to  the  College. 

They  have  in  like  manner  satisfied  themselves  that  all  the  entries  for  moneys 
expended  by  the  Treasurer,  or  charged  in  his  books  to  the  College,  are  well 
vouched ;  such  of  them  as  are  not  supported  by  counter  entries  being  proved  by 
regular  vouchers  and  receipts. 

They  have  also  seen  that  all  the  entries  for  said  year  are  duly  transferred  to 
the  Ledger,  and  that  the  accounts  there  are  rightly  cast,  and  the  balances  carried 
forward  correctly  to  new  accounts. 


(Signed,) 


ARTHUR  T.  CABOT, 


i 


Committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Corporation. 


MOSES  WILLIAMS, 

T.  JEFFERSON   COOLIDGE, 

CHARLES   HENRY  PARKER, 

ISRAEL  M.  SPELMAN, 

JOHN   L.  GARDNER, 

F.  L.  HIGGINSON, 


Committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers. 


Boston,  January  6,  1897. 
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